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To his moſt Honoured 


Friend and Patron 


2 RocrtR BurGolN, 
X Knight and Baronet. 


T was the early felicity of 
Moſes, when expoſed in an 
Ark of Nilotick papyre, to be 
adopted into the favour of 
ſo great a perſonage as the 

ae. Daughter of Pharaoh: Such 

> another Ark is this vindication of the wri- 
- tings of that Divine and excellent Perſon ex- 
< poled to the worldin, and the greateſt am- 
= bition of the Author of it, is, to have it re- 
ceived into your Patronage and Protettion. 
But although the contexture and frame of 
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Awe < 


tendto ſertlethe Foundations of; Þ 
 You-have raiſed ſo happy a Snpesſirwithiia 


on; yet withal I'confider what particular 

Ky dreſs the fouls of all good men bear to 
ſyuch.Deſigns, whoſe end:is to.affert andyin- 
dicate the Truth-and Excellency of Religion. For 

whoſe whoare enriched: themſelves with the 

incftimable Treaſure. of true-Goodneſs and 
= "worry 
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Piety are far from that envious temper, to 
think nothing valuable bur what they are 
the ſole Poſleſſors of ; bur ſuch are the moſt 
fatisfied themſelvs, when they lee others noe 
only admire but enjoy what they have the 
highefteftimarion of. Were all who make a 
ſhew of Religion in the World really (uch 
as they pretend to: be, diſcourſes of this na- 
ture would be no more ſeaſonable than the 
commendations of a great Beauty to one 
who is a]ready a paffionate admirer of it, 
' but on the contrary we ſee how common 
It is for men firſt to throw dirt inthe face of 
Religion, and then perſwade themſelves it 
iS its natural ( omplexion , they repreſent itto 
themſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing ro them, 
and then bring that as a Plea why they give 
irno better entertainment. 

« Ir may juſtly ſcem ſtrange, that true Rel: 
2i0n, which contains nothing in it but what 
1s truly Noble and Generous, moſt rational and 
pleaſing to the ſpirits of all good men, ſhould 
yer ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the world, 
through. thofe ſtrange and uncouth wizards 
It is repreſented under: Some accounting the 
life and practice of ir, asit ſpeaks ſubduing 
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T be Epiſtle Dedicatory: 


- our wills to the will of God ( which is the ſub- 
ſtance of all Religion ) a thing too low and. 
mean for their rank and condition in the 
| World, while others pretend a quarrel a- 
gainſt the principles of it as unſatisfactory 
' ro Humane reaſon. Thus Religion ſuffers with 
the Author of it between two Thieves, and 
it is hard to define which is moſt injurious 
to it, that which queſtions the Principles, or 
that which deſpiſeth the Praftice of it. And 
nothing certainly will more incline men to 
believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, 
_ than that there ſhould be any ſuch in the 
Chriſtian World who ſhould account it a 
piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a 
picce of Reaſonto be Atheiſts. For if there be 
_ any ſuch thing in the Worldas a true hezght 
and magnanimity of ſpirit, if there be any. ſo- 
lid reaſon and depth of judgement, they are not 
only conſiſtent with, but only attainable by 
a true generous ſpirit of Religion. Bur if we 
look ar that which the loole and prophanc 
World is aptto account the greateſt gallantry, 
we ſhall find it made up of ſuch piriful 1 
 gredients, which any skilful and rational mind 
will be aſhamed to plead for, much leſs to 
Tf EE men- 


T he Epiflle Dedicatory.. 
mention them in competition with true 
goodneſs and unteigned piety. For how eaſie is 
it to obſerve ſuch who would be accounted 


the moſt high and gallant ſpirits, to quarry on 
ſuch mean preys which only tend to ſatisfie 


their bruitiſh apperires, or fleſh revenge with 


the blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the way 
of that aery title, Honour ! Or elle they are 
ſo little apprehenſive of the inward worth 
and excellency of humane nature, thatthey 
ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive ro outvy them in the gayety of their 
Plumes; ſuch who are, as Seneca (aith, ad 
ſumilitudinem parietum ſuorum extrinſecus cul» 
ti, who imitate the walls of their houſes in 
the fairneſs of the outſides, but matter not 
what rubbiſh chere lies within. The utmoſt 
- of their ambition is to attain ener vatam feli- 
citatem qua permadeſcunt animi, {uch a felicity as 
evigorates the ſoul by too long ſleeping,it being 
the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures that 
they do mie x avſeavev mo Pegrey, by de- 
grees conſume reaſon by effeminating and {| of tning 
the Intelleftuals. Mult we appeal thento the 
judgement of Sardanapalus concerning the 
. nature of Felicity, or enquire of Apicius whar 
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T be Epiftle Dgdicatory. 


temperance is? or deſire that Sybariteto define - 
Magnanimity, who faintcd.to {ee a man-at hard. 
labour 2- 
Ordoth now the. conqueſt 'of paſſrons, forgi- 
Ving-injuries, doing good, {elf-denyal, humility, patis 
ence under croſſes, waich are the real expreſli- 
ons of. piety, {peak nothing more noble and ge- 
nerous than a luxurioms, malicious, proud, and ims 
patient ſpirit * [3 there. nothing more becoming. 
and agreeableto the ſoul of man,inexemplary. 
Pety, and a Holy well ordered (onverſation , than. 
in the lightneſs and Vanity(not.to ſay rudenels 
and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the world- 
accounts the greateſt; gallants ? Is there. no- 
thing more graceful and ple:fing in the ſweet-. 
neſs, candour, and ingenuity of a truly,(hriſtian. 
eemper and diſpoſition , than in the revengeful, 
implacable ſpirit of. ſuch whoſe Honour lives . 
| and js fed by the Blood of their enemies ? - Is. 
lj it, not more truly honourable and glorious to . 
 - ſarvethart God who commands. the World,. 
than to be a ſlave to.thofle. paſſions and luſts. 
"8 which put men upon - continual hard ſer- 
-; vice, andtorment them for. it.when they have 
[| done it?. Were there nothing elſe ro com- 
0 TWend Religion to the minds of. men, belides . 
+4 a _ that. 
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T be Epiſile Dedicatory. 
that tranquillity and calmnels of ſpiric, that 
ference and peaceable temper which follows 
a good confcience where ever it dwells, it were 
enough-to make men welcome that Zueſt which 
brings ſuch good entertahment with it. 
Whereas the amazements, horrours, and anxi-- 
eties of mind, which at one time or other: 
haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſciences to. 
a violation of the Laws of God, and the: 
rules of redificd reaſon, may. be enough to. 
perſwade any rational perſon, that imprety is 
the greateſt folly, and irreligion madneſs. It - 
cannot be then. but matrer of great pity to: 
conſider that any. perſons whole birth and . 
education hath raiſed. them- above the com- 
mon people of the World, ſhould be fo far - 
their own enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion. - 
more than the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy 
complements more than themſelves, and read : 
Romances more than the Sacred Scriptures ,. 
which alone..are able to. make them wiſe to. ſals 
ation. a 

But Sir , I need nor mention: theſe things - 
to Non, unleſs it be to- ler You ſee the excel- 
| lency of your choice, in preferring true Yer- - 


te and Piety above: the Ceremony and Gran>-- 
| _P 
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T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

deur . of the World. Go on, Sir, to value 
and meaſure-rrue Religion not by the un- 
certain meaſures of the World, but by the 
_ infallible dictates of God himſelf in his (a- 
cred Oracles, Were it. not for theſe, what 
certain foundation could there be tor our 
Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture 
his ſoul, as to its future condition , upon 
any authority leſs than the infallible era- 
city of God - himſelf 2 What certain dire- 
tions for praCtice ſhould we have, what 
rule to judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his infinite goodneſs provided and 
preſerved this authentick inſtrument of his 
Will to the World > What a ſtrange Reli- 
gion would (hbriſtianity ſeem , thould we 
trame the Model of it from any other thing 
than the Word of God ? Without all con- 
troverſie the diſefleem of the Scriptures upon 
any pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Re- 
ligzon , and chrough many windings and 
turnings leads men art laft into the very 
depth of Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent 
and ſerious converſing with the mind of 
God in his Word, is incomparably uletul, 
not only for keeping up in us a true No- 
t10n 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
tion of Religion ( which is eaſily miſtaken, 


when men look upon the face of it in any 
other glaſs than that of the Scriptures ) 
but likewiſe for maintaining a powerful 
ſenſe of Religion in the ſouls of men,, and 
a due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem: 
or entertainment be in the world. For 
rhough the true genuine ſpirit of Chriſtia- 
nity ( which is known by. the purity and 
peaceableneſs of it ) ſhould grow never ſo 
much out of credit with the World; yet 
none who heartily believe the Scriptures to- 
be the Word of God., and that the matters 
revealed therein are infallibly true , will 
ever have the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt: 
be confeſſed that the credit of Religion hath 
much ſuffered in the 4ge we live in through 
the vain pretences of many to it, who 
have only acted a part in it for the ſake of 
ſome private intereſts of their own, And! 
it is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, crimine ab 
uno Diſce omnes; if there be any. bypocrites., 
all who make ſhew of Religion, are ſuch, 
on which account the Mypocriſie of one. Age 
makes way. for the Atheiſm. of the next. But: 
how unreaſonable and, unjuſt. that impy- 
tation: 
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-tation is, there needs not much to diſco- 
ver, unleſs it be an argument there are no 
true men in the World, becauſe there are (6 
many Apes which imitate them; or that 
there are. no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo ma- 
ny Counterfeits. And blefled be God, our Age 
1s not. barren of Inſtances of real: goodreſs 
.and unaffeced piety; there being ſome 
ſuch generous ſpirits as dare love Religion 
without the dowry of Intereſt, and mani- 
feſt their affe&tion to it in the plain dreſs 
of the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- 
offs which are added to it by the ſeveral 
.contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble ſpirits of Re- 
ligion in our Age, Atheiſm would want one 
.of the greateſt Pleas which it now makes 
againſt the Truth of Religion; for nothing 
enlarges more the Gulf of Atheiſm, than 
that p92 3494, that wide paſſage which lies 
berween the Faith and Lives of men pre- 
tending to be Chriſtians. I muſt needs ſay 
:there is nothing ſeems more ſtrange and 
-unaccountable to me, than that the Pra- 
tice of the unqueſtionable duties of  Chri- 
_ ;ſtionity ſhould be pur out of (ountenance ;, 
£3621 = 
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or lighted by any who own, profeſs, and 


contend. for the Principles of it. Can the 
profeſſion of that be hoyourable, whoſe pra- 
ftice is not ? If the principles be true, why are 
they not prattiſed * Tf they be not true, why are 
they profeſſed * KS = 
You lee, Sir, to what an unexpeged 
length my defire to vindicate the Honour as: 
well as Truth of Religion ,, hath drawn out 
this preſent addreſs. But may ſooner hope 
for your pardon in it, than if I had ſpent ſo 
much paper after the uſual manner of Dedi- 
cations, 1n repreſenting You to Nour ſelf or the 
World. Sir, I know You have too much of 
that I have been commending, to delight in 
Your own deſerved praiſes , much leſs in flat- 
teries , Which ſo benign a ſubject might eaſ1- 
ly make ones Pen run over in. And therein 
I might not much have digreſſed from my 
deſign , ſince I know few more exemplary 
for that rare mixture of true piety, and the 
higheſt civility together, in whom that ine- 
ftimable jewel of Religion is placed in a moſt 
ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. But 
| although none will be more ready on any 
occaſion with all gratitude to acknowledge 
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The Ppiftle Dedicatory: 

the great obligations J9# have laid upon 
me, yet amo far ſenſible of thecommon. 
vanity of-Fpiſtles Dedicatory; that I cannot ſo 
heartily comply with them in any thing, as 
in. my. hearty prayer to Almighty God for. 
= good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my. 
wa, | 


S1r, 
Your moſt humble and: 


aftetionate ſervant, 


Ed. Stillingfleer, 


ENOSSe7 : ruither to ſatisfie the importunity 
S of friends, nor to prevent falſe copies 

( which and ſuch like excuſes I know 
are expected in uſual Prefaces) that 1 
have adventured abroad this follow- 
ing Treatiſe : but it is out of a juſt re- 
 ſentment of the affronts and indigni- 
tres which have been caſt on Religion ; by ſuch, who ac-' 
count it a matter of judgement to dibelieve the Scri- 
ptares, and a piece of wit to diſpute themſelves out of the 
poſſibility of being happy in awother world'; When yet the 
more acute and ſubtile their arguments are, the greater 
their ſtrength is againſt themſelus,it being impoſſible there 
{hould be ſo much wit and ſubtilty in the ſouls of men,were 
they not of a more excellent nature thanthey imagine them 
to be. And how contradictions is it for ſuch perſons to 


be ambitious of being cryed up for wit and reaſon , whoſe 
b 2) aeſton 
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The Preface to the Reader. 


defien is to degrade the rational ſoul ſo far below her- 
felf, as to make her become like the beaſts that periſh 
1f now the weight and conſequence of the ſubjef, and the 
too great Valonableneſe of it ( if the common fame of 
the large ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true ) be not 
ſufficient Apology. for the publiſhing this Book, I amre- 
ſolved rather to undergo thy cenſure, than be beholding 
to any other. The intendment therefore of this Preface 
is only togive abrief account of the ſcope, deſign, aud 
method of the following Books, althongh the view of the 
Contents of the C ”— might ſufficiently acquaint 


thee with it. How far I have been either from tran- 
ſcribing, or 4 en to excuſs out of the hands of their 
admirers, the ſeveral writings on the behalf” of Reli- 
$101 in general, or Chriftianity in particular ( eſpe- 
cally Morny, Grotius, Amyraldus, &c.) may eaſily 
appear by comparing what is contained in their Books 
and this together. Had IT wot thought ſomething 
might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet 
ore ſuitably to the preſent temper of this Age, than 
what is already: written by them ,, thon hadft not been 
troubled with this Preface, much leſs with the whole 
Book. Butas the Tempers and Genins's. of Ages and 
Times alter, fo do the arms and weapons which Atheiſts 
employ againſh Religion ; the moſt popular pretences of 
the Atheiſts of our Age ,. have been the irreconcileable- 
eſs of the account of Times in Scripture , with. that of 
the learned and. ancient Heathen Nations ; the incon- 
feftency of the belief of the Scriptures. with. the princ.= 
ples of reaſon : and the account which may be given of 
the Origine of things from. principles of Philoſophy 
without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore I have 
particularly ſet my ſelf againſt, and diretted againſt 
each of them a ſeveral Book. In the firſt Thave ma-- 
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nifefted that there is no ground of credibility in the 
account of incient times given by any Heathen Na- 
tions different from the Scriptures, which I have with 
fo much care and diligence enquired into, that from 
| thence we may hope to hear no more of men before 
Adam zo ſalve the Authority of the Scriptures by, 
which yet was intended only as a deſign to ander- 
mine them ; but I have not thought the frivolous pre- 
tences of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular 
mentioning , ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear ac- 
count of things without particular citation of Authors,, 
where it was not of great concerument for under ſtand- 
ing the thing it ſelf. In the ſecond Book I have un- 
dertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, why 
we are to believe thoſe ſeveral perſons , G. - in ſeveral. 
ages were employed to reveal the mind of God to the 
world, and with greater particularity than hath yet 
been uſed, I have inſiſted on the perſons of Moles, and the: 
Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles ,, and in every 
of them manifeſted the rational evidences on which: 
, they were to be believed, not only by the men of their 
own Age, but by thoſe 'of ſucceeding Generations. In 
the third Book I have inſiſted on the matters them- 
felves which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the* 
Scriptures and have therein not only manifeſted the 
certainty of the foundations of all Religion which: tye 
in the Being of God and Immortality of the foul, but 
the undoubted truth of thoſe particular accounts con 
cerning the Origine of the Univerſe, of Evil, and of 
Nations , which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſidered all the pretences 
of Philoſophy ancient or modern, which have ſeemed to. 
contraditt any of them; towhich ( mantifls loco.) F 
have added the evidence of Scripture-Hiſtory in the 
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remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, aud concluded 
all with a diſcourſe of the excellency of the Scriptures. 
Thus having given a brief view of the deſign and me- 
thod of the whole, .T ſubmit it to every free and unpre- 
Judiced judgement. All the favour then T ſhall requeſt 
of thee, is to read ſeriouſly, and judge impartially; and 
then I doubt not but thou wilt ſee as mach reaſon for R6- 
ligion as-T do. 


The obſcurity and defect of Ancient Hiſtory. . 


H E. knowledge of truth proved to be the-moſt na= 
tural perfeftion of the rational ſoul. yet. error often. : 
miſtaken for truth , the accounts of it. Want of © 
diligence in its ſearch, the mixture of trath and falſe- 
hoed : Thence comes either rejefting truth for the errors ſake, . 
o# embracing the error for the truths ſake ;, the firſt inſtanced 
in Heathen Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen. Of 
Philofophical Atheiſm, and the grounds of 4t.. The Hiſtory / 
of Antiquity very obſciire.. The queſtion ſtated where the 
true Hiſtory of antient times i5:r0 be found, un Heathen Hi - 
ſtories, or only in Scripture * The want of credibility nn Hea- - 
. then Hiffories afferted and proved by the general defeit for - 
want of timely records among Heathen Nations 5, the reaſon © 
of it ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the World. The.- 
manner-of them diſcovered. The Original-of Civil Govern. 
ment. Of Hieroglyphicks. The uſe . of. letters among. the - 
Greeks no elder than Cadmus, his time enquired into, no elder - 
tban Joſhua, the learnizg brought into Greece by bim. page 1 
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CHAD. II. 
- Of the Phenician and eAgypriar Hiſtory. 


The particular defeft in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, 


his Antiquity, and fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. 


- The Antiquity of 1yre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bo- 


chartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phenician Theology. The 
imitation of it by the Gnoſticks. Of the Egyptian Hiſtory. 
The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of 
bis Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. Hes 
Fabulouſeel; thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. Of'Seths 
Pillars in Joſephus, and an account whence they are taken. 


Pa&- 25 
CHAP. IIL 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations , and the 


wayes of deciding it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and 
the foundation of Judicial Aſtrology. Of the Tabii, their 
Founder, who they were, no other than the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and bis Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 


\ Dynaſties of Beroſus and Manetho. From the Tranſla- 


tion of the Scripture hiſtory into Greek, im the time of Pto- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it. Of Deme- 


trius Phalereus. Scaligers arguments anſwered. Manetho 


writ after the Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher \ his ar- 


guments anſwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabick, Authors, 


and their little credit in matter of hiſtory. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Phila- 
delphus. _ Pag. 40 


CHAP. 


CHAP. IV. 
The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The 
fabulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Poets. Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 

: Taelatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2. The eldeſt Hiſtorians 
of GreeCe are of ſuſpeFed credzt. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus 
and others ;, of the moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but ther names, of others only the ſubjetts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that are extant, 

either confeſs their ignorance - eldeft times , or plainly di- 
ſcover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides andPlutarch ; ſe- 
 weral evidences of the Grecians Ignorance of the true original 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes, the Greeks 
5gnorance in Geography diſcovered, and thence their inſuſfics- 
ency as to an account of ancient hiſtory. Pag. 56 


CHAP. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of an- 
tient times; that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years. An enquiry into the difjerent forms of the e/Exyti- 
an Fare the firſt of thirty dayes, the ſecoid of four Months 
of both inſtances given 3n the egyptian hiſto.:y. Of the 

 Chaldean accounts, and the firſ® Dynaſties mentioned. by 
--Beroſus, how they may be reduced to probaility. Qf th: 

egyptian Dynaſties. Of Manetho. Reaſony-of account- 

ing them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 

thority, and rejetted by — * Hiſtorians. © The opinion” of 
C 


Scaliger 
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Scaliger and Voſlius , concerning their being cotemporary. 
propounded and rejetted with reaſons againſt un. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Xgypt - into Nomti or Provinces, and the 
number of them againſt Voſlius and Kircher. pag. 73 


CHAP. X. 


The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An-arcount given of the defett of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Solar year among the e/Egyptians, the original of the 

3K Epatts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
_ ſeveral Canicular years ;, the difference between Scaliger and 
\ Petavius couſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Rgy- 
 Ptian hiſtory 70 elder thanNabonaſſer. Of the Grecian ac- 

' Counts. The fabuloyſneſs of the Herowal age of Greece. 

Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Orympiads. The uncertain Origines Fj the Weſtern Nations, 
Of the Latine Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. 

The uncertain reckoning Ab U. C. Of impoſtures as to 

ancient hiſtories. Of Annius, Inghiramus, azd others. Of 
the charaiters uſed by Heathen Prieſis. No ſacred cha- 
ratters among the Tews. The partiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen hiſtories with each other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient times 


25 clearly demonſtrated. pag. 8g 
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The certainty of the Writings of Mſes. 


In. order to the proving the truth of Scriture-hiſtory , ſeveral 

Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable 
 weſs of. preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in. ſome 
certain Records , from the importance of. the things , and 
the inconvenienctes of meer tradition or conſt ant Revelation. 
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The ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records under 
Moſes his name, were undoubtedly his. The certainty of 
the matter of fatt enquired into in general, and proved as to 
this particular by univerſal conſent, and ſetling a Common- 
wealth upon his Laws. - The impoſſibility of an Impoſture 
as to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The pleas to the 
contrary largely anſwered. pag. 107 


CHAP. II. 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certasnmty of the matter of 
Moſes his hiſtory, that gradually proved: Firſt, Moſes 
his knowledge cleared by his education, and experience, and 
rertain information. His education in the wiſdom of 
#gypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning -en- 
quired into, the convemiencies for it. Of the Egyptian 
Prieſt. Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The 
Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learming of 
Fgypt : their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The ad- 
wantaze of Moſes above the Greek, Philoſophers, as ro wiſ- 
dom andreaſon. Moſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt of his 
hiſtory: the certain uninterrupted tradition of the orhor'part 
anong the Fews, manifeſted by rational evidence. pag, 119 


CHAP. 111. 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiftorian, and as 4a Law-giver, his 
fidelity in both proved : clear evidences that he had no. in- 
rent to deceive 1m his Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, 
 Smparttality in his relations , 'plainneſs and perſpicuity of 
ſtile. As a Law-giver, he came armed with . Drome au- 
thority, which being the main thing , is. fixed on-to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation. Two' grand 
queſtions propounded. In what caje miracles may be ex- 
(62) pet 


Phets. The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſc 


| . of the Prophets. 1. That immediate dillates of natural 
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Hed, and how known to be true. No neceſſity of a conſtant 
-—- of miracles in a Church : Two Caſes alone wherein 


| they may be expetted. - When any thing comes. as a Law 


from God, and when a Divine Law 1s tobe repealed. The 


neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 


revelation aſſerted. Objeftions anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the dofFrine 1s ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of a 
Church. Pag. 134 


" CHAP. IV. 
' The fidelity of theProphets ſucceeding Moſes. 


order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appoint- 


went in the Law of Moles. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inftitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 


'. wites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 


the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the mnftitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the 
Greek, Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. | The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews , Lieger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos 
and Saul. | Pag. 149 


% 


_ CHAP. V. 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſt ablsſhed in the Law of Moſes. The 


puniſhment of pretenders. The. ſeveral ſorts Fl falſe Pro- 
cuſſed. The 
rryal of falſe Prophets belonging #0 the great Sanhedrin. 


The particular rules whereby the Doirine of Prophets was' 


judged. The proper notion of a Prophet , not foretelting fu- 


| ture contingencies , but having immediate Divine revelats- 


or. Several principles laid down for clearing the doftrine 
light 


| 
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| bight ave net to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Several 
grounds for Drome revelation from natural light. 2. What- 
ever 3s aireitly repugnant to the diltates of nature, cannot be 
of Dwvne revelation, 3. No Devine revelation doth con- 
traditt a Divine poſitrve Law without ſufficient evidence of 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation in 
the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law, 
but by the intention and reaſon of it. The Prophetical office 4 
kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. '  Pag. 165 


CEHAF. VL 
The tryal ofProphetical Predictions and Miracles. 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prapherical pre- 
dittions from Ac . 1 "ca + GC. _— —_— Hy 00- 
theſes premiſed for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
ground why preditions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation. Three Conſeit aries drawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelation of his will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third is, 
that God did not alwayes reveal the imernal purpoſes of hs 
wall unto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propounded. 
how it may be known when prediftions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the: ſeries of cauſes. For the fift, ſeveral: 
rules laid down. 1. When the prediftion is confirmed by a 
: Preſent miracle. . 2. When the things foretold exceed the 

probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods. 
oath. 4. When the bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. 
Three rules for. interpreting the. Prophecies which reſpeft the: 
ftate of things under the Goſpel, 5. When all circumſtances 
are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in. ſeveral ages agree 
inthe ſame-prediftions. Prediftuons do not expreſs Gods un- 
alterable purpoſes , when they only contain comminations of 
judgements, or are predittions of temporal bleſſings. The caſe 
of the Nintvites, Hezekiah, and others opened. Of repemtance- 
inGod, what .it implies. The TJewiſh objettions about pre- 
ditions of temporal bleſſings anſwered. In what caſes miracles . 
were. expetted from the _ _ they were to —_— Y 
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the truth of their religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijah, Eliſhah, and of Moles himſelf ; whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by miracles , is demoiiſtrated 
againſt the modern Fews, aud their pretences anſwered. p.177 


CHAP. VII. 
'The eternity of the Law of 246fes diſcuſled. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expefted , when a 
Divine poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of 
worſhip. eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of 4 repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted : the particular caſe of 
the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the Fews:;, the matter of 
that Law proved not to be immutably obligatory , becanſe 
the ceremonial precepts were required not for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end ;, that provedfrom Maimonides hs 
confeſſion the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequentl 
diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. . Of the Paſſe 
.over of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other snſtances. Tt ts not 
enconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an eft a- 
bliſhed Law. Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
prrfettion of the Law of Moſes, . compared with the Goſpel. 
Whether God hath ever declared he would never repeal the 
Law of Moſes. Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 
reſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the + Law of 
Floſes Reaſons aſſiened why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, 
though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moſes not 
built upon smmutable reaſon , becauſe many particular pre- 
Cepts were founded upon particular occaſions , as the cuſtoms 
of the Zabii; many ceremonizl precepts thence deduced out of 
Maimonides : and becauſe ſuch « ftate of things was fore- 
told , with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
' would be inconſiſtent. That largely diſcovered from the 
Prophecies of the Old Teftament. Pag. 205 


CHAP, 


. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
| Doctrine of Chriſt. 


The great prejudice againſ} our Saviour among Fews and 
Heathens, was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference 
of the miracles as the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. 
Some general Hypotheſes ro clear the ſubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the Doftrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a doftrine depends not on evidence, but authority, the only way 
to prove the truth Y the Dottrine , 8s to prove the Teſtimony 
e 


of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be. true which 
end not on evidence of the things. What that. 3s, and on. 


what it depends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. - The 


exiſtence of God , the foundation of. all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matters of faith proved from the ſame principle. 
Our knowledge. of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſfible. The certainty of faith as great. as that of know- 
ledge; the grounds of it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of, rats- 
onal evidence with faith. Yet objelts of faith exceed reaſon, © 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. The uneer- + 
tainty of that which is called reaſon. Philoſophical diftates 
16 'ſtandard of reaſon. 'Of tranſulſtantiation and ubiquity , 
GC. why rejeited as.contraryto reaſon. The. foundation of. 
faith inmatters above reaſon. Which 4s an infallible T eſt imo- 
ny :, that there are. wayes to know. which, is infallible, proved. 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the moſt infallible. The - 
reſalution of faith into Gods veracity as #ts formal objett. 
3. Hypoth.. A Divine. Teſtimony may be known, though 
God ſpeak not. immediately. Of inſpiration among, the Fews, . 
and Divination. among the Heathens, 4. Hypoth... The evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain.. 'Of 
the common motives of faith ,,- and the obligation to. favth. 
ariſmg from them. The original of Infidelity. pag, 226. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. 1K, 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. 


The poſſibility of miracles appears from God and dence ; 
ls reve of a Divine 7 eftimony by them. Ged din Can 
really alter the conrſe of nature. The Devils power of work: 
5ng meracles confidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius, 7 he 
cures in the Temple of Kiculapius at Rome, &c. God ne- 
ver works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chrifl, The repealen 

the Law of Moſes , which had been ſetled by miracles. Why 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding a ſign , when 
himfelf appeals to his miracles. The power of Chrifts mi- 
racles on many who did not throughly believe. Chriſts mi- 
- racles made it evident that he was the Meſſias ,, becauſe 
the prediltions were fulfilled in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no miracles. Chriſts miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom. Of the Demoniacks 
and Lanaticks in the Goſpel, and in the Primitrve Church. 
'The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
* by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine 
power in Chriſt. Of connterfeit asſpoſſeſſions. Of miracles 


..' wrought among Infidels. Of the future ſtate of the Church. 


The neceſſity of the miracles of Chrift, as to the a- 
#107 of ; a $4 Religion : that proved from the a. 
' of the publiſhers , and the ſucceſs of the Dottrine. The 

' Apoſtles knew the hazard of their #mployment , before they 
 entred on it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoftles not- 
. withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers. No 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their wployment , 
but the truth of their Dottrine , not ſeeking the hononr , 
' Profit or pleaſure of the world, The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their doltrine lay in being eye witneſſes of -our 
Saviours miracles and reſurreftion. That atteſted by them- 
Jelves ; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 
Of the nature of the doftrine of the Goſpel  contrariety of 
zt 
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& tv nataral inclinations.” ' Strants' ſucceſs of it,” norwivh- 
ſtanding it came not with humane power : No Chriſtian Em- 
peror, till the Goſpel univerſally preached. The weak- 


. eſs and ſmmplicty of the mſtruments which preached the 


miracles #5 proved. 


Goſpel. From all which the great evidence of the power of 
PAS 252 


CHAP. X. 


The difference of true miracles from falſe. 


The nnreaſonableneſs of rejefting the evidence from miracles, 


becaufe' of impoſtures. That there are certain rites of di- 
fingniſhing true miracles from falſe, and Droine from dza- 
bolical, proved from Gods mtentiont in giving 4 powet of mi- 
racles,. andthe providence of God in the world. The intton- 
wenience of taking away the rational gromds of faith, and 
placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures ,' and: the inſufficiency of that for reſot9ing the 


- geſtion abois the ambority of the Scriptures. Of the pre- 


tended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts , as Barcho- 


. Chebas David el! David and others. The rules whereby ta 


judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine migacles 
are: wrought to' confirm. a Dyvine teftimony. No miracles 
neveſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony , 
proved from the evidences that the Scriptares comd not be 
corrupted. - 2. No miracles Divine which . contradifF Ds- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Dioine miratles 


. leave Divine effefts on thoſe who believe them. Of the mi= 


racles of Simon Magus. 4: Divine mirazles tend to the 
overthrow of the devels power int the world : the antipathy of 
the dofFrine of Chriſt to the devils defigns in the world. 
5. The diſtinttion of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracles 


of Chriſt compared with thaſe of the Heathen Gods. 6. God 


makes -it evident to all impartial judgements that Dyvine 


miracles exceed created power. This manifeſted from the 
#nparalleP d miracles of Moles and our Saviour. From all 
which the rational evidence of Divine revelation 35 mani- 


(4) feſted, 
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_. feſted 1 as. to the perſons whom God mwployes to teach -the.. 


world. F 2 | PA8- 334 
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CHAP: I, 
Of. the Being of God.. 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and ima 


mortality of the ſonl:. from them the neceſſuty of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced, the method laid down 
for pIYE the Divine authority of. the Scriptures.” Why 
Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. The 
notion of a Deity very conſouant to reaſon. Of the nature -o '$ 
Idea's, and partigularly of the Idea of God... How we.-can 
form an Idea of aniufinite Being. How far ſuch ay Idea. 1ar- 
gues exiſtence. The great upreaſmakleneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of Ariſtotelian and Epr- 
curean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re. 
futed. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove 
there 1s a God. awnrverſal ——_ and the.evidence of that 
79. prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of, neceſſity of. ex- 
” Dl onplied in the nation of. G «. and Bog 6 _ 
the Being of God. The order.of the world and uſefulneſs of 
the parts of #t, and eſpecially of mans body, an argument of 
a Deity. Some. higher prnciple proved to be . in the world 


. thay matter and motion. The nature of the ſoul,, and poſ- 
| ſibility of its ſubſiſting after death. Strange appearances 4n 


natyre nat ſaluable by the power of imapsnation. Pag.:360. 
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CHAP. II, 
Of the Origine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the creation of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
- Philoſophers who contraditt Moles ; with a particular exa- 
-mination of Ohm The ancient tradition of the world con- 
Jonant to Moſes : proved from the Jonick, Philoſophy © of 
Thales, and the Iralick of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick 
Cabala rather eAgyptian thaw Moſaick. Of the fluid 
matter which was the material principle of the Univerſe. 
Of the Hypotheſes of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 
 Ocellus Lucanus, ard Ariſtotle. | The weakneſs of the 
foundations on which that opinion is built. Of the manher 
of. forming principles of Philoſophy. The 'poſſibility of cre- 
ation proved. No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
-world againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Maimonides. The 
Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the world arſwertd. Of*the Stoical Hypotheſes 
of the eternity of *matter-, whether reconcileable with the 
zext of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato audPythagoras con- 
cerning the preexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world. The comradittion of the eternity of matter to the 
nature and attributes of God. ' Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Oragine of the Univerſe. The World could not 'be 
produced by a caſual concourſe of Atoms proved from the 
nature and motion of Epicurus his Atoms, and the Phanc- 
-mena of the Univerſe , eſpecially the produition -and nathre 
of Animals. Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis , that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity giving 
metion to matter. | | Pag. 421 


= 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Origine of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence. Epicurus his arguments againſt it: 
refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in aracr to. 
Religion. Providence proved from a conſidexation of the 1a- 
ture of Gad and the things of the warld. Of the Spirit of 1a- 
ture. The great objeitions ag ainſt Providence propennded. The 

fir concerns the Qrigine of evil. God cannot be the authbr of 
frs if the Seriptures be trus. The account which the Seri. 
ptures give of the fall of man, doth nat charge God with mans. 
fault. Gods power to govern man by Laws, though he gives. 

_ noparticular reafon of every Paſjtrve precept. The reaſon of 
Gods creating man with freedom of will, largely ſhewed from 

_ Simpliciusz end the true account of the Qrigene of evsl.. Gods 

 permutting the fall makes him not the author of it. The ac- 

Count which the Scriptures give of the Origine of evil, com- 
pared with that of Heathen Philoſophers. The antiquity of 
the opinion of aſcribing the Oregine of evil ta an evil Prone 

ciple. Of the judgement of the Pexlians, Egyptians and 

(li others about it. Of Manichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient 

Ii - . Greek, Philoſophers of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the 
li Origine of evil not from the neceſſuy of matter. The remain- 
ders of the hiftary of the fall among the Heathens. Of the 

. malignity of Demons. Providence vindicated as to the ſuf- 

ferings of the good,. and impunity of bad men. An account - 

. of both from natural light, mazifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, 

 andeatbers. | P- 470 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Origine of Nations. 


A mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true: 
The contrary ſuppoſition ay introduttion to Atheiſm. The. 
truth of the hiſtory of the flood. The poſſibility of an univer- 

fal. deluge proved. The flood univerſal as to mankind, whe- 

; ther - 


| \The Contents, 
they muverſal as to the earth and animals , 110 neceſſity of 
aſſerting either. Yet ſuppoſing 1t , the poſſibility of #t demon- 
ſtrated without creation of new waters. Of the foundations of 
the deep. The proportion which the height of monntains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains much 
above three mile _ Of the Origine of fountains. 
The opinion of. Ariftotle and others concerning it diſcuſſed. 
The true account of them from the vapours arifing from the 
maſs of ſubterraneous waters. Of the capacity of the Ark 
for recesving the Animals from Buteo and others. The 
truth of the deluge from the teſtimony of Heathen Nations. 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noahs poſterity. Of the 
beginning of the Allyrian Empire. The multiplication of 

mankind after the flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 
the time between the flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
af it. Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them-- 
| Jelues Aborigines. A. dsſcourſe concerning the firſt plan-- 
tation of Greece, the common option propounded and reje-- 
Hed. The Hellens not the firſt mhabitants of Greece, but- 
the Pelaſgi. The large ſpread of them over the parts of. 
Greece : Of their language different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came ; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus. 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colony, proved from Epi- 
phanius : the langnage of the Pelaigi in Greece Oriental 3; 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in the 
Greek, language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern langua-- 
ges tu the Iſlands of Greece , both which not from the Phe-- 
nicians 4s Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſgi. Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews. and Lacedemonians.. 
Of the peopling of AMerica. Pag. 533. 


CHAP V:. 
Of the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. 


That. there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiftory of the- 
world preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſpon. 
How it came to be corrupted: by. decay of knowledge, m- 
ceaſe of Idolatry, confuſion f languages... An enquiry _ 

-'Þ 2 the. 
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: the cauſe of that. Difficulties againſt the \common opsnzon 
. that + es were 6ronr at Babel. Thoſe fic. 
. fies Irs 23. Of the: fabulouſneſs of Poets. - The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen Mythology aroſe. Attributing 
the general. hiſtory of the-world to their ow:1 Nation. The 
+ Corruption of Hebraiſms. Alteration of names. Ambi- 
_ guity of ſenſe in- the Ori-nal languages. Attributins the 
ations of many to.one perſon, as 1m Jupiter, Bacchus, &c, 
. iThe. remainders of Scripture hiſtory among the Heathens. 
"The names of: God, Chaos , formation of man among the 
. Phenicians. - Of Adam among the Germans, Egyptians, 
. Cilicians. Adam ander Saturn. Cain among the Phe- 
'nicians. Tubalcain ad Jubal under Vulcan and Apollo. 
Naamah ander Minerva. Noah #ader Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
 metheus and Bacchus. Noalt's three. ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune, 4d Pluto. Canaan w2der Mercury, Nimrod 
#nder Bacchus, Magog «»der Prometheus. . Of Abraham 
and Iſaac among the Phenicians. Jacob's ſervice under 
Apollo's. The baryaiz from Bethel. Joſzph under Apis. 
Moſes wander Bacchus. Joſhua under Hercules. Balaam 
under the old Silenus. -: * "Pag. $57 


CHAP. VL | 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation '1n Scripture : 
the terms of Salvation only contained: therein. The ground 
of the diſcſteem of the Seriptures 4s tacite unbelief. © The 
Excellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as 'to the matters 
which God hath revealed therein. The excellency . of the 
diſcoveries of Gods nxture which are in Scripture. Of 
ithe goodneſs and love of God in Chriſt. The ſuitdbleneſs of 
thoſe diſcoveries of God te our natural notions of a Deity. 
The neceſſity of Gods making kyown himſelf to us in order to 
the regulating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of mens ſouls, and the corru- 
ptions which are in them. The only way of pleaſing God aiſ- 
covered in Scriptures. The Scriptures contain matters of 
| | greateſt 


The Contents.. 
greateſt myſteriouſneſs , and moſt univerſal ſatisf ation to 


mens minds, The excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed im Scriptures, in regard of clearneſs, authority, 
purity, uniformity, and perſuaſrueneſs. The excellency of 
the Scriptures as 4.rule of life. The nature of the duties of 
Religion, and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of . 
the encouragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. + 
The. great excellency of the Scriptures , as containing un + 
them. the. Covenant of Grace in order to mans Salvation. 
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CHAP. I. 
The obſcurity and defect of Ancient Hiſtory. 


The knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural 
perfeftion of the rational ſoul , yet error often miſta- 
hes for truth , the accounts of uw. Want of diligence 
311 its ſearch, the mixture of truth and falſehood : Tits 
comes either rejetting truth for the errors ſake , or em- 
bracing the error for the truths ſake , the firſt inſtanced 
in Heathen Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen. Of 
Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. The Hiſtory 
of Antiquity very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated where the 
true Hiſtory of ancient times ts to be found, in Heathen Hi- 
ſtories, or only in Scripture * The want of credibility in Hea- 
then Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the general defeit for 
want of timely records among Heathen Nations; the reaſon 
of it f four from the firſt Plantations of the World. The 

manner of them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Govern- 

ment. Of Hieroglyphicks. The uſe of letters among the 

Greeks no elder than Cadmus, his time enquired into, no elder 

than Joſhua, the learnizg brought into Greece by him. 


SwRFA7 Nquiries after truth have that peculiar com- Set, r. 
19 J mendation above all other deſigns, that they 

77 come on purpoſe to gratifie the moſt noble 

faculty of our ſouls, and do moſt immedi- 

ately tend to ro-advance the higheſt per- 

E2> ARQGA feition of Our rational beings. For all our © 

moſt laudable endeayours _ knowledge now, _ 
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the gathering up ſome ſcattered fragments of what was once 


_ an entire Fabrick,, and the recovery of ſome precious Jewels 


which were /of# out of ſight, and ſunk,in the ſhipwrack. of 
humane nature. That ſaying of Plato, that all knowledge 1:5 
remembrance, and all ignorance, forgetfulneſs, 18 A certain and 
doubted truth, if by forgerfalneſs be meant the loſs, and. by 
remembrance the recovery of thoſe notions and conceptions of 
things which the mind of man once had in its pure and pri- 
mitive ſtate, wherein the underſtanding was the trueſt 14;- 


'crocoſm, in which all the beings of the 7»feriour world 


were faithfully repreſented according to their rrme, native, 
and genuine perfeitions. God Created the ſoul of man not 
only capable of finding out the truth of things, but furniſh- 
ed him with a ſufficient zeTjecor Or rouchſtone to diſcover 
truth from falſhood, by a /:ght ſet up in his wderſtanding, 
which if he had attended to, he might have ſecured himſelf 
from all :mpoſtures and deceits. As all other beings were 
created in the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable perfettions of 
their ſeveral natures, ſo was man too, elſe God would have 
never cloſed the work of Creation with thoſe words, And 
God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was very good : 
that is, endued with all thoſe perfe&t;ons which were ſuitable 
to their ſeveral beings. Which man had been molt defe#:ve 
in, if his anderſtanding had'not been endowed with a large 
ſtock. of intellefFual knowledge , which is the moſt natural 
and genuine perfettion belonging to his rational being. For 
reaſon being the moſt raiſed faculty of hamane nature, if 
that had been defefive in 1ts diſcoveries of truth, which is 
Its proper objef#, it would have argued the greateſt main 
and *mperfettion inthe being it ſelf. For if it bolongs to the 
perfection of the ſenſitive faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant 
from what is hurtful, it muſt needs be the perfeltion of the 
rational to find out the difference of truth from falſhood. Not 
as though the ſou! cauld then have had any more than now, 
an actuat xotion of all the heings inthe world co-exifting at 
the ſame time, but that it would have been free from all de- 
ceits In .its conceptions of things, which were not cauſed 
throvgh inadvertency. 

Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpes mans know-. 
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Chap.r. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


ledge hath, which are either pwards towards his Iaker, 
or . abroad on his fellow-creatures, If we conſider that cor- 
templation of the ſol which fixes it ſelf on that Infinite being 


which was the cauſe of it, and is properly See ; it will be 
found neceſſary for the ſoul to be created ina clear and di- 
ſtin& knowledge of him, becauſe of mans immedzate obliga- 
tron to obedience unto him. Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of him whoſe will muſt be his rwle; for if 


maz were not fully convinced in the firſt moment after his. 


creation of the being of him, whom he was to obey, his firſ# 
work and duty would not have been actual obedtence, but a 
ſearch whether there was any ſupream, nfinite, and eternal 
being or no; and whereon his duty to him was founded, and 
what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, ac- 
cording to which he mult zegalate his obedzence. The taking 
off all which doubts and ſcraples from the ſou! of man, muit 
ſuppoſe him fully ſatisfied upon the fi: free uſe of reaſon, 
that there was an Infinite Power and Being which produced 
him, and on that account had a right to command him in 
whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands of his were 
declared to him 1n ſo certain a way, that he could not be gde- 


ceived in the judging of them. The clear kyowledge of God 


will further appear molt zecefſary to man in his firſt creation, 
if we conſider that God created him for this end and pur- 
poſe, to enjoy converſe, and an humble familiarity with him- 
ſelf; he had then %uquror ae3s # vegvor xowavievin the language 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with God was as natu- 


ralto him as his being was. For man, as he came firſt out of 
Gods hands, was the refleftion of God himſelf on a dark \. 


Cloud, the Tris of the Deity, the ſmilirude was the ſame, 
but the ſtance different s Thence he is ſaid to be created 
after the Image of God. His knowledge then had been more 
intelletual than diſcurſrve;,, not ſo much imploying his fa- 
culties in the operoſe dedult;ons of reaſon ( the pleaſant royl 
of the rational faculties ſince the Fall) but had mmed:- 
ately imployed them about the ſublimeſt objefts, not about 
qusddities and formalities, but about hm who was the foun- 
tain Of his being, and the centre of his happineſs. There was 
not then fo vaſt a difference betwixt the Angelica and 

| B 2 humane 
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 bumane life? The Angels and men both fed on the ſame 
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dainties ;, all the difference was, they were in the #21g60v, the 
rpper room 1h beaver, and man in the Summer Parlour 10 Pa- 
radiſe. | 

It we take a view of mans knowledge as it reſpetts his fellow: 
creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully kzown to him on 


his firſt creation, that he needed not to go to School to the — - 


wide world to gather up his conceptions of them. For the 
right exerciſe of that Dominion which he was inſtated in over 
the i»feriour world, doth imply a particular kyowledge of the 
nature, being, and properties of thoſe things which he was to 
make uſe *; without which he could not have improved 
them for their peculiar eds. And from this kzowledge did 
proceed the giving the creatzres thoſe proper and peculiar 
zames Which were expreſſive of their ſeveral natures. For 
as Plato tells us, #s wdvm Murry iroudmoy i), daxd wbyoy 
zxcivoy 3 crmCatmre tis 70 Th gu oe ove oy inde + The im- 
poſition of names on things belongs not to every one, but only to 
him that hath a full profiett into their ſeveral natures. For it 
is moſt agreeable to reaſon, that zames ſhould carry in them 
a ſuitableneſs to the things they expreſs, for words being 
for no otherend but to expreſs our conceptions of things, and 
Our conceptions being but eixires 2; ouotwpara myayudmoy, AS 
the ſame Philoſopher ſpeaks, the reſemblances and repreſentats- 
ors of the things, it mult needs follow, that wherethere was a 
true knowledge, the conceptions mult agree with the things; 
and words being to expreſs Our conceptions, none are ſo fit to- 


do it, as thoſe which are —_ of the ſeveral natures of 


the things they are uſed to repreſent. For otherwiſe all the uſe 
of words is to be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, 
and an Indexto memory, and of no farther ſe in the pur- - 


ſuit of kzowledge, thanto let us know what words men are 


agreed to call things by. But ſomething further ſeems ro be 
intended in their firſt :»poſet50z, whence the Fews call it 
233727 NYIn as Mercer tells 'us, 2a ſeparation and diſtin- 
GHon of the ſeveral kinds of things: and Kircher thus Para- 
phraſed the words of Afoſes. And whatſoever Adam called: 


. every wing creature, that was the name thereof; i. e, ſaith. 
he, Fuermunt vhs. vera. & germana nomina & rerum naturts- 
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proprie accommedara. But however this be, we have this 
further evidence of that hezght of knowledge which muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the f;-/# mar, that as he was the fir/# in his kind; 
ſo he was to be the ſtandard and meaſure of all that follow- 
ed, and therefore could not want any thing of the due per- 
fedtions of humane nature. And as the ſhekel of the Santtua- 
ry was, If not double to others, ( as men ordinarily miſtake ) 
yet of a full and exatt weight, becaule it was to be the /farn- 
dard tor all oth&. wezghrs (which was the cauſe of its being 
kept in the Temple :Þ.) So if the firſt man had not doublethe 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poſterity hath, 
if it was not running over In regard of abandance, yet it 
* muſt be preſſed down and ſhaken together in regard of weight : 
elſe he would be a very unfit fandard for us to judge by, 
concerning the aye and ſurable perfettions of humane na- 
ftUre. * 

But we need not have run ſo far back as the f-# man to 
evince the kowledge of truth to be the moſt natural perfet;- 
oz of the ſoul of mant3- for even among the preſent runes 
of humane nature we may find ſome ſuch noble and generous 
ſpirits, that diſcern ſo much beamty in the face of truth, that 
to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find ſo atrrative in it, 
their Anſwer would be the ſame with 4r:forles in a like caſe, 
it Was 7upas teuTnue, the Queſtionof thoſe who never ſaw it. 
For ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and 1o ſatisfaftory the finding 
of truth after the ſearch, that the rel;ſh of it doth far exceed 
the greateſt Epicuriſm of Apicius, or the moſt coſtly en- 
tertainments of Cleopatra ; there being no Guſ# ſo exquilite 


as that of the md, nor any Jewels to be compared with 


Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the 
ame Of men, than ſuch who allow their reaſon a full employ- 


Ment, and think not the ereftneſs of mans ſtature a ſufficient | 


aiſtinition of him from Brutes. Of which thoſe may be ac- 
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counted only a higher ſpecies who can patiently ſuffer the - 


:»mpriſonment of their Intelleltuals in a Dungeon of Ignorance, 
and know themſelves to be mer, .only by thoſe Charaers 


by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their: 


proneneſs to 5temperance and ſleep. So ſtrange a Merempſy- 
choſis may there be without any change of bodies, . and Ex- 
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phorbus his ſoul might become a Brute, without ever remo- 
ving its lodging into the body of an- Aſs. So much will the 
ſoul degenerate from it ſelf, if not *mproved, and in a kind of 
ſwllenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it is not m- 
proved to what it may be. | 
But if this knowledge of truth be ſo great, ſo natural, ſo 
valuable a perfettion of humane nature, whence comes ſo much 
of the world to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm , 
whence come ſo many pretenders to knowledge, to court a cloud 
inſtead of Juno, to pretend a Love to truth, and yet to fall 
dawn and werſhip error ? If there were ſo great a ſympathy 
between the ſoul and truth, there would be an impatient deſire 
after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it. We 
fee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater force than 
it ſeems to run with impatience #nto its cloſeſt embraces. If there 
had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the- ſoul 
and truth, as Socrates fancied of friends in the other world, 
there would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt appearance, and 
20 devorce to be after made between theme? 
True, but then we muſt confider there is an :ztermed;ate 
ſtate between the former acquaintance, and the renewal of 
it, wherein all thoſe remaining charaFZers of mutual know- 
ledge are ſunk ſo deep, and lie fo hid, that there needs a new 


fire to be kindled to bring forth thoſe latent figures, and make 


them again appear !egible. And when once thoſe rokens are 
produced of the former friendſhip, there are not more im- 
patient /o#gings, nor more cloſe embraces between the touch- 
ed zeedle and the Magnet, than there are between the .u- 
aerſtanding and diſcovered truth. But then withal, we are 
to conſider that they are but few whoſe ſouls are awakened 
out of that Zethargy they are fallen into: in this degenerate 
condition, the moſt are fo pleaſed with their ſleep, that they are 
lothto 4d;rb their reſt, and ſer a higher price upon a /azy 
Jenorance, than upon a reftleſs knowledge, And even of 
thoſe whoſe ſoxls areas it were between ſleeping and waking, 
what by reaſon of the remaining confuſion of the ſpecies 1n 
their brains, what by the preſent 4imneſs of their fight, and 
the hovering uncertain 4ght they are tojudge by, there are 
tew that can put a difference between a meer phamaſm and a 

i | real 
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Chap. t. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


trath. MN | 

Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of tt. 
Truth now mult be ſought, and that with care and diligence, 
before we find it; Jewels do not uſe tolie upon the ſurface 
of the earth; Highways are ſeldom paved with gold ; what 
is moſt worth our Finding, calls for the greateſt ſearch. If 
one that walks the ſtreets ſhould find ſome ineſtimable 
Zewel, or one that travels the road meet with a bag of gold, 
it would be but a filly. deſign of any to walk the freer, or 
travel the road in hopes to meet with ſuch a purchaſe to 
make them 7:ch. If ſome have happily /ght on ſome valuable 
truths when they minded nothing leſs than them, mult this 
render a diligence uſeleſs 1n inquirees after ſuch? No: Truth, 
though ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſimng-as to. draw our affettions, 
is yet {ſo modeſt as to admit. of being courted, and it may be 
deny. the firſt ſurt, to heighten our importunity. And certatn- 
ly nothing hath oftner forbid the bares between the unger- 
ſtanding the Truth inquired after, than partialiy and pre- 
occupation Of. Fudgement:; which makes men enquire more 
diligently after the dowry than the beauty of Truth, its corre- 
ſpondency to their Intereſts, than its evidence to their under- 
ſtandings. AN uſeful error hath often kept the Keys. of the 
mind ; a free admiſſion, when important truths but contrary. 
to their pre-conceprions Or zntereſts have been forbidden en- 
trance. Prejudice 1s the wrong bias of the foul, that effectu- 
ally keeps it from coming xear the mark of truth, nay, ſets 


it at.the greateſt diſtance from it. There are few in theworld - 
that look after rruth with their: own eyes, moſt make uſe of 


ſpeftacles.of others making, which makes them {fo ſeldom be+ 
hold the proper lineaments in the face of Truth; which the 
ſeveral riattures from education, authority, cuſtom, and pre- 
diſpoſition do exceedingly binder men from diſcerning of. 


real truth. Of which theſe ' rational accounts may be 
given, viz. Why ſo few pretenders to knowledge do light on 


Se{t. 6. 


*x 


| Another reaſon why there are ſo few who find truth, when 5,7. .... 


ſo many pretend to ſeek, it, is that near reſemblance. which 
Error often bears to Truth. It hath been well obferved that 
Error 1eldom walks abroad the world in her own rayments, 
the always borrows ſomething of rrurh, to make. her.more 
\ Accen> 
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 .. acceptable to the world. It hath been always the ſubtilty of 
grand deceivers tO graft their greateſt errors on ſome ma- 


terial rruths, to make them paſs more wndiſcernable to all 
ſuch who look more at the 700 on which they faxd, than on 
the fruits which they bring forth. It will hereafter appear 
how moſt of the groſleſt of the Heathen errors have, as Plu- 
earch ſaith of the Aipgyptian Fables, apuSezs mvas oyuurweys + 
&AnSias, ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of truth \, nay 
more than ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the fatteſt 


foyls ; their moſt deſtruttive principles have heen founded on | 


ſome neceſſary and important truths. Thus Idolatry doth 
ſuppoſe the belief of the exiſtence of a Deity; and ſwperſtiti- 
en the Immortality Of the ſouls of men. "The Devil could 
never have built his Chapels, but on the ſame ground where- 
on Gods Temples ſtood > which makes me far leſs wonder 
than many do, at themeeting with many expreſſions con- 
cerning theſe two grand truths in the writings of ancient 
Heathens, knowing how willing the Devil might be to have 
ſuch principles ſtill owned in the world, which by his de- 
praving of them might be the zour;ſhers of Idolatry and Su- 
perſtit:on. For the general kzowledge of a Divine nature, fup- 
poſing men 1g07ant of the true God, did only lay a founda- 
2708 tOerett his Idolatrous Temples upon; and the belief of the 
fouls ſurviving the body after death, without k:owledge of 
the -true way Of attaining happineſs, did make men more 
eager of embracing thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, which 
came with a pretence of ſhewing the way to a bleſſed im- 
mortality. | 

Which may be a moſt probable reaſor why Philoſophy and 
Idolatry did increaſe ſo much together as. they did; for 
though r5ghr reaſon fully 39proved would have overthrown 
all thoſe curſed and 1dolatrous prattices among the Heathens, 
yet reaſon only diſcerning ſome general notions without their 
particular application and improvement, did only diſpoſe the 
moſt ordinary ſort of people to a more ready entertainment 
of the moſt groſs Idolatry. For hereby they diſcerned the 
zeceſſiry of ſome kind of worſhip, but could not find out the 
right way of it, and therefore they greedily followed that 
which was commended to them, by ſuch who did withal 
Ag ree 
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Chap. 1. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
agree with them in the common ſentiments of humane na- 
ture: Nay, and thoſe perſons themſelves who were the 
great maintainers of thele ſublimer Notions concerning God 
and the ſoul of man, were either the great z7ſtruments of 
advancing that horrid ſuperſtition among them , as Orpheus 
and Apollonius, or very forward Complyers with it,as many of 
the Philoſophers were. Although withal it cannot be denied 
to have beert a wonderful diſcovery of Divine providence, by 
theſe general notions to keep waking the inward ſenſes of 
mens ſouls , that thereby it might appear when Dzvine Re- 
velation ſhould be manifeſted to them, that it brought no- 
thing contrary to the common principles of humane nature, 
but did only ref:fie the depravations of it , and clearly ſhew 
men that way, which they had long been ignorantly ſeeking 
after. Which was the excellent advantage the Apoſtle made 
of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens to the wnknorn 
God , Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve , him I declare 
unto you. And which was the happy «ſe the Primitive learn- 
ed Chriſtzans made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the divine 
nature , and the Immortality of the ſouls of men , which they 
found in the Heathen Writers , thereby to evidence to the 
world that the main poſtulata or ſuppoſitions of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion were granted by their own moſt admired men: and that 
Chriſtianity did not raſe out, but only build upon thoſe common 
foundations , which wcre entertained by all who had any 
name for reaſon. 

Though tus, Ifay, were the happy effect of this burldiy 
errours ON common truths to all that had the advantage of 
Drvine Revelation to diſcern the one from the other z yet as 
[0 others who were deſtitute of it , they were lyable to this 
twofold great znconvenience by it. Firſt, for the ſake of the 
apparent rottenneſs of the Superſtrultures to queſtion the ſound- 
neſs of the foundations os which they ſtood. And this 1 doubt 
not.was the caſe of many conſiderative heathens, who obſery- 
ing that monſtrous and wnreaſonable way of worſhip obtaining 
among the heathen, and not being able by the frength of 
their own reaſon, through the want of divine revelation tO 
deduce any certain :7ſtsruted worſhip , they were ſhrewdly 

tempted to renounce thoſe prixceples, when they could not 
C | bur 
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| Origines Sara Book I. 
but ablior the corclaſrons drawn from them 5 for there is no= 
thing more »ſual than. for me who exceedingly gdereſt 


ſome abſurd conſequence they ſee may be drawn from a prix- 


ciple ſuppoſed, to rejett thepronciple it ſelf for the ſake of 
that conſequence. , which it may be doth not xeceſſarily follow. 
from it, but through. the jhorrneſs of their own reaſox doth 
appear to them to do ſo. Thus when the Iztellizent heather 
did apparently ſee that from. the prixciples of the Being of 


God, and the Immortality of ſouls, did tlow. all thoſe unna- 


mral and inhumane Sacrifices, all thoſe abſurd and r;4;- 
calowus Rites , all thoſe execrable and prophane myſteries, out. 
of a loathing the Immoralities and impreries.which attended. 
theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very truth and 
certainty Of thoſe principles. which were capable of being thus. 
abuſed. | | 

And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpei# the Apology uſu-- 
ally made for Protagoras, Dtageras., and ſuch others of them. 
who were accounted Atheiſts, to be more favourable than 
rue, VIZ. that they only rejetted-thoſe beathen Deities, and 
not the. belief of the Divine nature. I ſhould think this ac- 
count of their reputed Atheiſm rarional, were it any.wayes, 
evident that they did build their belief of a Divine nature , 
upon any. other grounds: than ſuch as were common to them 
with thoſe whoſe worſhip they ſo much derided. And there- 
fore when the Heathens accuſed-the Chriſtians of. Atheiſn , 
Lhave full and clear evidence that no more could be meant. 
thereby than the rejeltion.of. their way of worſhip, becauſe: 
have ſufficient Afſ#rance from them that they did beleve in a: 
Divine Nature, and an inſtituted Religion mot ſuitable to the 
moſt common received notions-of God, which they owned in oP: 
poſition to all heathen worſhip. Which I find not in the leaſt 
pretended to by any.of the forementioned perſos , nor any. 
thing of any different way of Religion aſſerted , but only a 
deſtruftion of that in ſe among them. 

And although the caſe of Anaxagoras-Clazomenins, and 
the reſt of the Jenck, Philoſophers might ſeem very different 
from Diagoras » Theoderns,. and thoſe beforementioned, be-- 
cauſe although- they denied the Gods.in vulgar repute to be 
ſych as they. were thought to be. ( as Azaxagoras called the 
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Chap.i. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
Sun pu goy Samveoy » 4 meer globle of fire 5 for which he was 
conden ned at Athens to banithment,, and fined five zalents.; 
yet the learned Yoſſius puts in this plea in his behalf, that he 
was one that aſſerted the creation of the world to flow from 
an eternal mind ) although therefore, | ſay, the caſe of the 
Towick, Philoſophers may ſeem far different from the others , 
becauſe of their aſſerting the produttion of the World ( which 
from Thales Mileſuws was conveyed by Anraximander and 
Anaximenes to Anaxagoras) yet to one that throughly 
conſiders what they underſtood by their eternal mind , they may 
be ſooner cleared from the smputation of Atheiſm , than 3r- 
religion. Which two certainly ought in this caſe to be a#- 
[tingniſhed;, for it is very poſſible for men meeting with ſuch 
7nſuperable diſficultics , about the caſual concourſe of Atoms 
for the produttion 4 the World, or the eternal exsſlence of 
matter , to aſlert ſome eternal mind, as the firſt cauſe of 
theſe things, which yet they may wbrace only as an hypo: 
theſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the phanonena of nature with, 
but yet not to make this erernal mind the objefÞ of adoration. 
And ſo their aſſerting a Deity, was only on the ſame account 
as the Tragedians uled to bring in their ©sd5 and pnxerns, 
when their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſe , and per- 
plexed with ſo many difficalties that they ſaw no way to clear 
them again, but to make ſome God come down upon the 
Stage tO ſolve the difficulties they were ingagedin; or as 
Seneca {aith of many great Families when they had run up 
their Gerealogies fo high that they could go no further, they 
then fctched their pedegree from the Gods: So when theſe 
Philoſophers {aw ſuch zncongruities in aſlerting an infinite and 
eternal ſeries of matter , they might by this be brought to ac- 
knowledge ſome altive prixciple which produced the world, 
though they were far enough from giving any Religions wor- 
ſhip to that erernal mind. | 
Thus even Epicurus and his followers would-not Frick, to 
aſſert the being of a God, fo they might -but circumſcribe 
him within the heavens, and let him have nothing to do with 
things that were done on earth. And how-axcertain the moſt 
dogmatical of them all were, as to thei opinions concerning 
the. being and ature of their gods ,, doth fully appear from 
C2 the 
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the large diſcourſes of Tully upon. that ſubject : where is 
tally manifeſted their variety of opinions, and mutual- Repug- 
mancies , their ſelf-contradictions and 3nconftaxcy 10 their own 
afſertions ;, which hath made me ſoinewhat ;i»clsnable to think 
that the reaſon why many of them did to the world own a 
Deity, was , that they might not be Martyrs for Atheiſm : 
Which Tully likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge , when ſpeaking 
of the puniſhment of Protagoras , for that ſpeech of his, De 
aits neque ut frat , neque ut non ſimt, habeo dicere. Ex quo 
equidem exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam profitendam 
wultos eſſe fattos, quippe cum peenam ne dubitatio quudem ef- 


fugere potmiſſet. SO that for all the verbal aſſerting of a 


Deity among them , we have no certain eyidence of their 
firm belief of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice 
they owed untoit. And though, it may be, they could r.ot 
totally excuſs the notions of a Deity out of their minds , part- 
ly through that natural ſenſe which is engraver on the ſouls 
of men, partly, as being unable to ſolve the difficulties of 
mature, Without a D-#y; yet the obſerving the notorious 
vanities of Heathen worſhip, might make them look upon it 
as a meer Philoſophical ſpeculation , and not any thing that 
had an fluence upon the government of mens lives : For as 


in ature the obſerving the great mixture of falſhood and 


truth made the Academichks deny any certain xprriigzov, OP 
rule of judging truth \ and the Scepticks take away all certain 


 afſent;, ſo the ſame conſequence was unavoiaable here, upon 


the ſame principle, and chat made even Plato himſelf ſo am- 
biguons and wncertain in his diſcourſes of a Deity, ſometimes 
making himan erermal mind, ſometimes aſlerting the whole 
World, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls, and all to be Gods, 
and even thoſe that were worſhipped among the heathers , 
as Tully tells us out of his Times and de Legibus, which 
as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks , Er per ſe ſunt falſa & 
bi invicem repugnantia. This isthe firſt inconvenience fol- 
lowing the mixture of rrath and falſhood, for the ſake of the 


falſhoodto queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. 


The other 18 as great which follows., when rrath and falſ- 


bood are mixed, for the ſake of the truth to embrace the falſ- 
beod. Which is a miſtake as. common as the other, becauſe 


MEM 


. Chap. r. _ The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 

| men areapt to think that things ſo vaſtly different as truth 
and falſhood , could never blend, or be incorporate together 3 
therefore when they are certain they have ſome reruth,, they 
conclude no falſhood to be joyned with it. And rhis I ſuppoſe 
to have been the caſe of the more credulous and vulgar Hea- 
then , as the other was of the Phzloſophers, for they find- 
ing manksnd tO agree inthis, - not only that there 1s a God, 
but that he muſt be werſhip'd , did without ſcruple make uſe 
of the way of worſhip among them, as knowing there muſt be 
ſome , and they were ignorant of ary elſe. And from hence 
they grew to be as confident believers of all thoſe fables 


and traditions On which their Idolatry was founded, as of 
thoſe firſ# principles and notions from which the neceſſity of 


divine worſhip did ariſe. And being thus habituared to the 


belief of theſe things, when truth it ſelf was divalged among 


them ,, they ſ#ſpe&ed it to be only a corruption of ſome of 
their Fables. This Celſus the Epicurean on all occaſions in 
his bocks againlt the Chri/t;ans did fly to. Thus he ſaith the 


building of the T ower of Babel, and the confuſion of Tongues , 


was taken from the fable of the Aloadz ix Homers Oayſſes , 
the ſtory of the Flood from Dencalion , Paradiſe. from 
Alcinous his gardens, the burning of Sodem and Gomorrha 
from the ſtory of Phaeton. . Which Origen well refutes 


from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations .among the. 


Fews, than any among the Greeks : and therefore the cor- 
ruption. of the tradition was in them, and not the Fews. 

Which muſt be our only way for finding out which was the 
Origmal ,. and which the corruption , by demonſtrating the 
undoubted antiquity Of one beyond the other, whereby we muſt 

do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, find cout the 

exact proportions Of truth and faiſhood which lay in all thoſe. 
He:athen Fables, | 

And this now-leads to the third account , why truth is ſo 

hardly diſcerned from error , even by thoſe who ſearch af- 

ter it, which .1s the great obſcurity of the Hiſtory .of ' Ancient 
Temes, Which ſhould decide the Corntroverſie. For there 

being an univerſal agreement in ſome common principles, and. 
a frequent reſemblance 1n particular traditions , we muſt of 
neceſflity , for the clearing the rrurh from its corruption, have 
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wecenurſe tO ancient bifary to ſee if thereby we w find out 
where the Original tradition was beſt preſerved , by what 
means it came to be corrupted , and whereby we may diſtiz- 
guiſh thole corruptions from the Truths to which they are 
annexed : Which is the deſign and ſubject of our future aj/. 
cqurſe, VIZ. to demonſtrate that there was 4 certain Original 
and general traditicn preſerved in the World concerning the 
eleſt Ages of the World; that this tradition was gradually 
corrupted among the Heathens , that notwithſtanding this 
corruption there were ſufficient remainders of it to evidence its 
true Original ;, that the full account of this tradition i alone 
preſerved .in thoſe books we call the Scriptures That where 
any other biſtory ſeems to croſs the report contained in them , 
we .have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibility ; and 
that there is ſufficient evidence to clear the undoubted certainty 
of that hiftory which is contained in the Sacred Recoras of Scrip- 
zwe. Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method which 
Thales took in taking the height of the Pyramzds, by mea- 
ſuring the length of their ſhadow ; ſo ſhall we the height and 
. antiquity Of truth from the exrexnt of the fabulous corrupt;- 
ons of it. Which will be a work, of ſo much the greater 
difficulty , becauſe the: truth we purſue after takes covert in 
ſo great antiquity , and wes mult be forced to follow its moſt 
flying foorſteps through the dark, and ſhady paths of antient 
Hiſtory. For though hiſtory be frequently called the Light 
of Trath , and the Herald of Times, yet that light 1s fo faint 
and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations , as not to ſerve to 
diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit error, and 
that Herald.lo little 5hilldas not to be able to tell us which 
is of the Elder houſe. The reaſon is , though Truth beal- 
wayes of greater Antiquity, yet Error may have the more 
wrinkled Face , by which it often :mpoſeth on ſuch who gueſs 
antiquity by deformity, and think nothing ſo old as that 
which can give the leaſt account of its own age. This is evi- 
dently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, anJ think no argument more 
plauſible tO impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation with , 
than the ſeeming repu o7axcy of ſome pretended hiſtories with 
the account of ancient time reported in the Bible. Which 
being 
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Chap. tr. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. Is 
being a pretext To unworthy, and deſigned for lo ill an end,and 

ſo frequently made «ſe of , by ſuch who account Infidelity a 

piece of antiquity as well as reaſon, it may be worth our while 

to fhew, that it is no more {;able to be baffled with reaſon , 

than to be confuted by Antiquity. 

[n order thereforeto the removing of this ſtumbling block g,q |, ” 
in our way, Iſhall frſ# evince that there is no certain credi- ; 
bility in any of thoſe antient hiſtories which ſeem to contradi(t 
the Scriptures, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould 
aſſent to them, when they differ from the Bible and then. 
provethat all thoſe undoubted charatters of a moſt certain and 
authentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained mm. 
Scripture, Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſona- 
bleneſs of Infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith- 
doth ſtand on as to theſethings. I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt 
of thele z wiz. that there is no ground of aſſent to any ancient . 
hiſtories which give an account of things different from the 
Scriptures, from theſe arguments; The apparent defett, weak: 
neſs, andinſufficiency of them as to the givingan account of 
elder times, The monſtrous confuſion , ambiguity , and uncer- 
zainty of them in the account which they give The evident. 
parttality of them to themſelves, and inconſfitency with each. 
other. Ibegin with the firſt of theſe , the defect and nſuff- 
ciency Of them to give inſuch an account of elder times as 
may amount to cerrain credibility , which if cleared, will of it. 
ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt the :7comperency of thoſe records, 
as-to the laying any foundation for any firm aſſent to be given 
to them. Now this defe# and 5ſuffic:ency of thoſe hiſtories: 
iseither more gexeral, which lies in common to them all, or 
{ſuch as may be obſerved in a particular conſideration of the 
hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which have pretended high- 
elt to Antiquity. | 

The Gezeral defect is the want of timely records'to pre- 
ferve their hiſtories in. For it 1s moſt evident, that the tru- 
et h;tory-1n the world is /;able to. various corruptions through. 
length of time, if there be no certain way of preſerving it- 
entire. And that, through the frailyof memory in thoſe 
who had #negrity tO preſerve it, through the gradual increaſe: 
of Barbariſm and 1gnorance, where there are no wayes of. 
| Ms. - 
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inſtruftion » and through the ſubt:lry of ſuch whoſe znrereſt it 
may be t0 corrupt and alrer that tradition. If we hind ſuch 
infinite variety and difference of men, as to the hiſtories of 
their own times , when they have all poſſible means tobe ac- 
quainted with the truth of them > what account can we ima- 
gine can be given by thoſe who had no certain way of pre- 
ſerving to poſterity the moſt authentick relation of former 
Apes ? Eſpecially, it being molt evident , that where any 
certain way of preſerving tradition 18 wanting, a people muſt 
ſoon degenerate into the greateſt upidiry and Barbariſm , 
becaule all will be taken up in minding their own perty con- 
cerns, and no encouragement at all given to ſuch publick Sp. 
rits , who would mind the credit of the whole Nation. For 
what was there for ſuch to employ themſelves upon, or ſpend 
their time in , when they had no other kind of Zearning 
among them, but ſome general traditions conveyed from Fa- 
ther to Son, which might be learned by ſuch who followed 
nothing but domeſtick.employments? So that the ſons of Noah , 
after their ſeveral dzſperſions and. plantations of ſeveral 
Countries, did gradually degenerate into Ignorance and Bar- 
bariſm for upon their firſt ſerling in any Countrey , they 
found it employment ſufficient to caltrvate the Land, and fit 
themſelves habitations to live in, and to provide themſelyes 
of neceſſities for their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides 
this , they were often put to removes from-one place to ans- 
ther, where they could not conveniently reſide ( which Thu- 
cydides ſpeaks much of asto the ancient fare Of Greece ) and 
it was a great while before they came to body themſelves 
together in Towns and Gries ,, and from thence to ſpread 
into Provinces , and to ſettle the bounds and extents of their 
Territories. The firſt age , after the plantation of a Countre 

being thus ſpent , the ext ſaw It neceſſary to fall cloſe to the 
work of hasbandry , not only to get ſomething out of the 
earth for their ſubſtence, but when by their Diligence 
they had ſo far improved the ground , that they had not on- 
ly enough for themielves, but to ſpare to others , they then 
found out a way for .commerce one with another by Ex- 
change. This way of rrafick made them begsn tO raiſe 
their hopes higher of exriching themſelves; which when | 

| | ſome 
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ſome of them had doe, they bring the poorer under their pow- 
er, and reign as Lords over them ; theſe rich with their deper- 
dants ſtrive to outvy each other, whence came wars and mu- 
tual contentions, till they who got the better over their adver= 
ſaries, took ſtill greater authority into their hands (thence at 
firſt every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King 
over it) which by conflifting with each other, at lait brought 
ſeveral Cirzes and Territories under the power of oze.particu- 
lar perſon, . who thereby came to regs as ſole Monarch over 
all within his domsnons. 

For although there be ſome reaſon to think that the Lea- 
ders of ſeveral Colonies had at firſt ſuperioricy over all that 
went with themz yet there being evidence in few Nations 
of any continued ſucceſſion of Monarchs from the poſterity 
of Noah, and ſo great eviaence of 10 many petty royalties 
almoſt in every City (as we read of ſnch multitudes of Kings 
in the ſmall territory of Canaan, when Foſhua conquered 1t) 
this makes it at leaſt probable to me, thatafrer the dearh of 
the firſ# Leader, by reaſon of their poverty and diperſedneſs 
of habitations, they did not zncorporate generally into any Ci- 
yil government under oe head, butdid riſe by degrees in the 
manner before ſet down ;, but yet ſo, that in the perry diviſe- 
ons ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived his 
pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation ; 

which in all probability is the meaning of Thucydides, who 
tells us when the riches of Greece began to increaſe, and 
their power improved, Tyrannies were erected in molt Cities 
( aegrreyy 3 nouv 6H pnrois eg miTenrat Barinhfim, for be- 
fore that time Kingdoms with honours limited were hereditary ) 
for ſo the Scholzaſt explainsit, arena? banda ams hf mint. 
gy magnayGayouyer x3! adbyhy javes. This then being the 
ſtate and caſe of moſt Nations in the ſ-ſ# ages after their 
plantation, there was no likelihood at all of any great m- 
provement in knowledge among them; nay ſo far from it, 
that for the f/f ages, wherein they conflifted with poverty and 
neceſſity, there wasa neceſſary decay among then), of whar 
knowledge had been conveyed to them; becauſe their neceſſi- 
ties kept them in continual employment, and after that they 


conquered them, they began to conquer each other, that Till 
D ſuch 
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| fach time as they were ſertled in peace under eſtabliſhed Com. 


mon-wealths, there was no leiſure, nor opportunity for any 


| Arts or Sciences tO g_ without which all certain hiſto- 


ries of their own former ſtate muſt vanihhand dwirdle into 
ſome fabulous ſtories. Ando we find they did in moſt NVa- 
tions, Which thence are able to give no other account of 
themſelves, but that they ſprung out of the earth where they 
lived; from which opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old 
their golden graſhoppers, as Thucydides relates. What ac- 
count can we then expett of ancient times from ſuch Nari- 
ons Which were ſo defetive in preſerving their own Or:- 


ginals ? 


Now this defe&iveneſs of giving teftimony of ancient times 
by theſe Nations, will further appear by theſe two conſidera- 
tons: Firſt, what ways there are for communicating know- 
Yedge to roy. Secondly, how long it was ere theſe Nations 
came to be Maſters of any way of certain communicating their 
conceptions to their Suoceſſors. Three general ways there are 
whereby knowledge may be propagated from one to ano. 
ther ; by repreſentative Symbols, by ſpeech, and by letters. The 


firſt of theſe was moſt commen in thoſe elder remes, for which 


purpoſe Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the reftimony of 
an axcient Grammarian Dionyſus Thrax In his Expoſition of 
the ſymbol of the wheels: wonwuyoy yu 8 Na niZeas wivor de x} 
dia ovubbray iro mes mgdters : That ſome perſons made a repre- 
ſentation of their atts to others , not only by ſpeech , but by 


ſymbols too. Which any one who 1s any ways converſant 


in the Zearning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have bee 
the chief way of propagating it ({uchas it was) from one t 
another, as is evident in the Fieroglyphicks of the eEgypti- 
ans, and the cuſtom of ſymbols from thence derived among 
the Grecian Philoſophers , eſpecially the Pythagoreans. It - 
was the ſolemn cuſtom of the eAigyprians to' wrap up all 
the little kowledge they had under ſuch myſtical repreſenta. 
tions, Which were unavoidably clogged with two inconve- 
niences very #«#ſu:table to the propagation Of knowledge, 
which were obſcurity and ambiguity : for it not only coff 
them a great deal of time to garher up ſuch ſymbolical things 
which might repreſent their conceptions; but when they had 
pitched 


x ” 
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pitched upon them, they were /zable to a great varicty Of _ 


enterpretations, AS is evicent in all thoſe remaraders of them, 
preſerved by the Induſtry of ſome ancient Writers, as in 
their zwwuada, OF golden Images of the Gods, they had in- 
graved two dogs, an hawk, and an Ibis. By the dogs ſome 
underſtood the wo Hemsſpheres, others the two Trepicks ; 
by the hawk, ſome underſtoo] the Sun, others the eA£4us- 
nottial ; by the Ibx ſome the Moon, others the Zoztack, as 
is evident in Clemens, who reports it. This way then is a 
moſt unfit way tO convey any ancient tradition, by being both 
obſcure , ambiguous , and unable to expreſs ſo much as to 
give any certain light to furure ages of the paſſages of the 
precedent. 


The other ways of conveying knowledge, are either by $e&. 19: 


ſpeech, or by letters. The firſ# muſt be by ſome wocal Caba- 
la delivered down from Father to Son: but words being of 


ſo periſhing a nature, and mans memory ſo weak and frail 


in retaining them, it is zeceſſary for a certain communication 
of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more /aſt- 


ing than words, more firm than memory, more faithful than - 


tradition : which could not otherwiſe be :magined, than that 
the Azthor of his own conceptions ſhould himſelf leave 
them to the view of all poſterity; In order to which, ſome 
way muſt be comtrwved whereby mens voices might be ſeer, 


and mens fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſ all kind of 


ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and to confine 
them within the compaſs of 24 letters, is deſervedly called 
by Galilee, admirandarum omnium uventionum humanarum 
ſignaculum, the choiceſt of all bumane inventions. And had 
we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient hiſto- 
Yr, the great difference as to the firſt 57venter of lerrers , 
would be a ſufficient demonftration of it. For almoſt every 
Nation hath had a ſeveral Author of them: The Fews de- 
rive them from Adam or Moſes; the e/Eoyprians attribute 
their 7nvenrtion to Thoyt or Merenry;, the Grecians to Cad- 
mus , the Phenicians to Taautus, the Latins tO Saturn, 
others to the eAthiopians : And leſt the Pyzmies ſhould be 
without their enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 
grium volatu, from the manner of the flying of Cranes. 

D 2 'Thus 
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' | Thus it hath happened with moſt Nations; what was firſt 


' among themſelves, they thought to be the ft in the 
world. 

But by whomſecver they were firſt 57vented, we are certain 
they were but lately in «ſe in that Nation, which bath moſt 
yainly arregated the molt to it ſelf in point of Antiquiy,, 

zand yet had the leaſt reaſon C1 mean the Grecians.) Thence 
the /£g yptiars Prieſt Patiner truly told Solon , the Geeks were 
always children, becauſe thy had nothing of the antiqui- 
ties of former ages. If we may believe Foſephns, they had. 
no writings earlier than Homer ;, but herein he is conceived 
to have ſerved his cauſe too much, becauſe of the [nſcriprior 
of Ampbytrio at Thebes, in the. Temple of Apollo Iſmenius 


In. the old Iexich letters, and two others of the ſame age to 
).Boch. Geogr. 


be ſeen in Herodotus, and becauſe of the writings of Lycus, 
Orpheus, Muſens, Oroebantins, Trezeniue, Thaletas, Me- 
leſander, and others. This we are certain of, the Greezans 
had not the uſe of /erters among them till the time of Exdms, 
the Phenicians coming into Greece, whither he came to plant 
a Colony of Phenicians there, whence aroſe the ſtory of his 
prrſuit of Eurepa, as Conon in Photins tells us. 

Andit is very probable which learzed mez have long ſince 
obſerved, that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew 
cp and may relate as an appellative either to his. dignity, 
as Junius in his Academia conjectures, or more veebebly 
to his Cuntrey, the Eaſt, which is frequently calld- amp: in 
Scripture. Some have conjectured further, that his proper 
name was 1'y., upon what reaſon | know not, unleſs from 
hence, that thence by a duplication of the word, came the 
Greek, Qvy@-, who ſeems to have been no other than Cad. 
#3, as Will appear by comparing their ſtories together. 
Only one was the name his memary was preſerved by at 
Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the 
Gephyrei. whom Herodoww tells us were Phenicians that 
came with Cadmus, (and others fancy the Academia there 
was Originally. called Cadmes ): and the name Cadmu: was 
preſerved chiefly. among the Beotians in memory, of the 
Country whence he came :- It being likely to be impoſed by 
them upon his firſt. /andizg in the Country, as many. learned 

| per 
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perſons conceive the zame of an Hebrew was given to Abra- 
ham by the Canaanites upon his paſling over the river Ex- 
phrates. On this account then it ſtands to reaſon, that the 
name which was givei him as a ftrarger, ſhould be longeſt 
preſerved in the place where it was firſt 5mpoſed. Or if we 
take D172 _in the other ſenſe, as it imports anriquity ; fo. 
there is {till a higher probability of the affinity of the names 
of Cadmus and Ogyges ; for this is certain,that the Greeks had* 
no higher name tor a matter of Antiquity, than to call it. 


Nv340y, as the Scholiaſt on Heſioa, Heſychins, Suidas, Eu- 
ſtathinzs on Dionyſms, and many others obſerve. And which 
yet advanceth the probability higher, Luftatizs or Lattan- 
tix the Scholiaſt on Stats, tells us, the other Greeks 
had this from the Thebanes ;, for ſaith he, Thebant res 


In Theb.l. te. 


antiquas Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts it almoſt 


beyond meer probability, 1s, that YVarro, Feſtus, Pauſanias, 
Apollonics,, eEſchylus, and others make Ogyges the foun- 
der of the Beotian Thebes, which were thence called' Ogy- 
gie; and Straboand Stephanus wt mazey further ſay, that 


the whole County of Zeotia was called Ogygia 3 now all. 


that mention the ſtory of Cadmus, attribute to him the 
founding of the Beotian Thebes. And withal it is obſeryable 
that in the Yatican Appendix of the Greek, Proverbs, we 
read Cadmus called Ogyges > Qyna raxs 6 od oxangay 
t764.ouv48n Kadpuor } Nyynv Ne mis vjaTHens Keakols ahemregrriy, 
Meurſins indeed would have it corrected, KdSyoy + Qſvſe, 
as it 1s read itt Suidas ; but by the favour of ſolearned a man, 
it ſeems more probable that S»:4as ſhould be correCfted by 
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that, he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch perſon as. 
Cadmus a ſon of Ogyges, but only that reading_in Suidas ;_ 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make” 
them both the ſame. That which I would now infer from 


hence is, the utter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any. 


certain account Of ancient wmes, when a thing {0 modern in 
compariſon as Cadmus his coming into Greece, Is thought by 
them a-marter of ſo great antiquity, that when they would. 
deſcribe a thing very anciext, they deſcribed it by the name 
of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmus. Now Cadmus 


his coming into Greece, is generally, by Hiſtorsans, placed: 
D 3 about: 
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about the time of Foſhua, whence ſome (1 will not ſay how 
_ happily ) have conjectured, that Cadmw and his compa 
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were ſome of the Canaanites who fled from Foſhna, as others 
are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa, if Procopirs his 
pillar hath ſtrength enough to bear ſuch a conjefture. But 
there is t00 great a confuſion about the rime of Cadmus his 
arrival 1n Greece, tO affirm any thing with any great certazm- 
ty about It. | 
Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation,place 
it yet lower. Yoſſius makes Agenor, Cadmu his Father, co- 
temporary with the latter end of Adoſes, or the beginning of 
Foſhna ; and fo Cadmws his time muſt fall ſomewhat after. 
Fac. Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year of Orthoriel. 
Parius the Author of the Greek Chronicle in the Marmo- 
ra Arundelliana makes his coming to Greece to be in the 
time of Hellex the ſon of Dexcalion, which Capellus fix- 
eth on the 913. of Aoſes, A. M. 2995. But Mr. Selder 
conceives it ſomewhat lower : and fo it muſt be, if we fol- 
low Clemens Alexandrinus, who placeth it in the time of 
Lyncews King of the Argives, which he faith was wdingry 
uSzegy Maotos yes%, inthe 11 Generation after Moſes, which 
will fall about the time of Same: But though it ſhould be 
ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be reckoned a mar- 
ter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecsans;, for the eldeſt 
Records they have of any King at Athens, begin at the 
time of Afoſes, whoſe co-temporary Cecrops is generally 
thought to be ; for at his time it is the Parian Chronicle be- 
gins. Now that the Grecians did receive their very letters 
from the Phenicians by Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged 
by the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as appears by 
the ingenuous confeſſion cf Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias 
in Athenews, Zenodotus- 1 Laertins, Timon Phliaſius in 
Sixtus Empiricus , and many others : ſo that it were to no 
purpoſe to offer to prove that, which they who arrogate ſo 
much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknowledge. Which yet 
hath been done to very good purpoſe by Foſeph Scaliger and 
Bochartus, and many others from the form of the Letters, 
the erder and the names of them. It ſeems probable that at 
firſt: they might uſe the form of the Phenician Letters, in 
which 
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which Herodotus tells us the three old Inſcriptions were ex- | 


tant ; and Diodorws tells us, that the braſs por which Cadmus 


offered to Minerva Lyndia, had. an Inſcription on it in the 
Phenician Letters, but afterwards the form of the Letters 
came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater expe- 
dition in writing they left the old way of writing towards 
the /eft hand, tor the more zatural and expedite way of wrs- 
ring towards the right, by which they exchanged the ſites 
of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as 1s obſerved by the fore- 
cited Learned Authors. | E: 6 
Not that the old Ionick Letters were nearer the Phenici- 
an, and diſtin&t from the modern, as Fo. Scaliger in his 
learned Diſcourſe on the original of the Greek, Letters con- 
ceives ; for the Jonick, Letters were nothing elſe but the 
full Alphabet of 24. with the additions of Palamedes, and 
\ Simonides Cous, as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- 
ſented in the uſe of the Tonick, Letters; but the old Arrick. 
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Letters came nearer the Phenician, becauſe the Athemans, - 


_ after the Alphaber was increaſed to 24. 'continued ſtill 
in the uſe of the old 16. which were brought in by Cadmus, 
which muſt needs much alter the way of writing ; for in the 
old Letters, they writ THEOE for ©s%s, which made 
Pliny, with a great deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the 
old Greek Letters were the ſame with the Roman. Thence 
the Greeks called their ancient Letters *AFimg aumanm, as 
appears by Harpocration and Heſychbins, not that they were 
ſo much diſtinct from others, but becauſe they did not ad- 
mit of the addition of the other ezght Letters, which diffe- 
rence of writing is 1n a great meaſure the cauſe of the drffe- 
rent | waa between the Arbenians and Ionians properly ſo 
called. E 
We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder 
than Cadmus , and for any conſiderable learning among 
them, it was not near ſoo!d. Some aſſert indeed that Z5/to- 


ry began from the time of Cadmw ; but it isby a miſtake of 
him for a younger Cadmus , which was Cadmus Moleſin:, - 


whom Plizy makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe ;, but that: 

he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrius, and Hiſtory to Cad- 

mus Mhleſms : and therefore I think it far more probable, 
that 
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tranſcribed and epitomized by Bior Proconeſis, although 
Clemens Alexandrinus ſeems to attribute it to the Elder. 
We ſee how unable then the Greciars were to give an ac- 
count of elder times,that were guilty of ſo much 5fancy and 
ronage, asSto begin to learn their Letters almoſt in the 1007- 
tide of the World, and yet long after this to the re of the 
firſt Olympiad all their relations are acconnted fabulows. A 
fair account then we are like to have from them of the firſt 
antiquities of the world, who could not ſpeak plain trath 
till the world was above 3ooo years old; forſoit was when 
the Olympiads began. | 

So true Is the obſervation of Fuſtin Martyr, udiv ine 
wes Tar Oxvuriddov drafts ifognre), the Greeks had no exact 
hiſtory of themſelves before the Olympiads ; but ofthar 
more afterwards. | | 

This is now the firſt defef# which doth infringe the. cred;- 
bility of theſe Fifories, which is the want of timely and early 
records to digeſt thetr own hiſtory i. | 
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CHAP. IK 
Oi the Phenician and e/£7yptian Hiſtory. 


The particular defelt in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, 
bis Antiquity, and fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. 

The Antiquity of 1yre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bo- 
chartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phznician Theology. The 
imitation of it by the Gnolticks. Of the Ezyptian Hiſtory. 
The Antiquity and Authortty of Hermes Triimegiſtus. Of 
his Taſcriptions on : Pillars, tranſcribed by Manerho.: © Hs 
Fabulouſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. Of Seths 
Pillars in Joſephus, and an account whence they were taken. 


T T Aving already ſhewed a general defett in the -ance- 

' &L ent Heathen Hiftories, as to an account of ancient 
times we now come to a cloſer , and more particular 
conſideration of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which 
have born the greateſt zame in the world for learning and 
antiquity. There are four Nations chiefly which have. pre- 
tended the moſt to antiquity 1n the learned world , and whoſe 
Hiſtorians have been thought to deliver any. thing contrary 
to Holy Writ in their account Of ancient times, whom on that 
account we are obliged more particularly ro conſider ; and 
thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, e/Eryptians, and Gre- 
_ c:ans;, we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence of credibility 
there can be in any of theſe, as to the macter of antiquity of 
their Records, or the Hiftories taken from them. And the 
credibility of an Hiſtorzan depending muchupon tie certain- 
ty and authority of the Records he makes uſe of : we ſhall 
both conſider of what value and antiquity the pretended 
Records are, and patticularly look into the a7e of the ſeve- 
ral Hifterians. . As to the Grectans, we have fcen already an 
-utter :mpoſſibility of having any” anciezt Records among them, 
becauſe they wanted the. _— of preſerving them, __ 
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ſo lately borrowed their Letters from other-Natzons. Un- K 


Teſs as to their account of times they had been as care” © 
| fal as the old Romans were tO _— their years - by. 
e 


the ſeveral clavi,- or nails , which they fixed on the Temple... 
doors: which .yet they, were,-notin any capacity todo, not. 
growing up inan entire body , as the Ramay "Empire did , 
but lying ſo much ſcattered and divided into 10. many petty. 
Republicks., that they minded very little of concernment_ 
to the.whole Nation. The other three Nations have deler- 
vedly.a name of far greater antiquity .than any-the Grecs- 
ans . could ever pretend to; who yet.were unmeaſurably 
guilty .of an impotent affet ation .of antiquity z and arre- . 
gating to themſelves, as growing -on their own ground, 
what was with a- great deal of pains and induſtry gathered 
but as the gleunings from the fuller harveſt of thole Nati- | 
ons they reſorted to.. Which.is not. only ere as to the grea- . 
teſt part of. their. Learning, but .as.to the account .like- .. 
wiſe they.give of ancient times; the chief and molt ancient . 
Hiſtories among them being only a corruption of the FHiſto- . 
ry of the elder Nations ;, eſpecially Phenicia and e/£zypt: for 
of theſe, two .Philo> Byblius the Tranſlator. of. the ancient 
Phenician Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon, ſaith,. they were Tear 
bramu Tj Bagfdgay, Tap av x uAnuTTagiaacty arIgwrror , 
The moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, from whom the others 
—_— their T heology ; which he. there particularly, inſtans. 
CetNan., ” | 

We begin therefore-with. the Phanician Hiſtory , whoſe 
moſt ancient and famous H:fforian is Sanchoniathon , 10.much . 
admired and made-uſe: of .by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt .cver - 


Chriſtianity met with,. the Philoſopher Porphyrius... But there-.. 


in was ſcen the wonderful providence of God , . that ovut-- 

of this eater.came-forth meat, and out of the Lion Honey; 
that the . moſt conſiderable, reſftwmanies . by. him produced -. 

againſt our Religion, were of.. the greateſt ſfrength- to 
refute his ow. For he being of too great Learning to. be - 
ſatisfied with the vain pretences of the'Grecians ., he made 
it. his. bſmeſs to ſearch after the moſt ancient Records, to . 
find out ſomewhat in them to. confrone with the antiquiry 
of -the. Scriptures, but upon his. ſearch could find _ 
| | - OZ. » 
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 *h P.-2. The Truth of Scripture: Hiffory aſſerted. 


of greater veneration than the Phenician Hiſtory, nor 
any Author contending for age with this. Sanchoniathon. 
Yet when he had made the moſt of his Teſtimony, he was 
' fain to yield him. younger than Moſes, though he ſup- 
poſeth him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein 
was he guilty of a molt groſs ay:5ognsia, not much exceed- 
ing the Grecians 1n his kl in Chronology , when he 
makes Semiramis coexiſtent with the Slege Of Troy: as 
is evident in his © reſf:mony produced at large by Euſe- 
tius out of his fourth book againſt the Chriſtians > nay, 
he goes to prove the truth of Sancboniathons Hiltory by 
the agreement of it with that of doſes concerning the 
Fews,both as to their names and places. irogei 5 74 reg Iebai- 
w dAN T6532 34 0T1 T015 TUTORS x1 Tols oy0jaco ly avTAr Te TUpRWY dre T5, 
whereby he doth evidently afſert the greater Truth 
and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiſtory , when he proves 
- truth of Sanchoniathons from his conſonancy with 
Tat. | 
_ Two things more Porphyrie inſiſts on to manifeſt his cred;- 
vility ; the one | ſuppole relates to what he reports con- 
cerning the Fews , the other concerning the Phaenicians 
themſelves. For the fr/# , that he made uſe of the Records 
of Ferombaal the Prieſt of the God Tewo, or rather 1ao; for 
the other, that he uſed all the Records of the ſeveral Cities :, 
and the ſacred inſcriptions in the Templ es. Who that 7e- 
rombaal was, is much diſcuſſed among learned mer , the 
finding out of which , hath been thought to be the moſt cer- 
tain way to determine the age of Sanchoniathon. The learn- 
ed Bochartus conceives him to be Gideon, who in Scriptare- 
1s called Zerub-baal , which is ofthe ſame ſexſe in the -Phe- 
zician lauguage, only after their cuſtom changing 'one b 
into »», as in Ambubaje, Sambuca, &c. but admitting the 
Conjeltuje of this learned. perſon concerning 7erub-baal, yet 
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I {ſee no neceſſity of making Sanchoniathon and him co-tem- 


 porary;, for 1 no where find any thing mentioned in Porphy- 
rie implying that, but only that he made uſe of the Records 
of Ferub-baal, which he might very probably 4s ata conji-. 
derable d:/tance of time from him , whether by thoſe vazyuyy- 
we] we mean'the Annals —_— by him, 'or the Records 
2 CO11- 
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concerning his aftions; either of which might give Sancho- 


_ niathon conſiderable lzghr into the hiffory either of the Jſrae- 


lites or Phenicians. And It is ſo much the more probable, 
becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon , the Iſraelites. 


worſhipped Baal-berith, by which moſt probably is meant 


the Idol of Berith or Beryrus, the place where Sanchonia- 
thor lived by which means the Berytians might come ea- 
fily acquainted with all the remarkable paſſages of 7erub- 
baal. © | 

But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could be co-. 


- temporary With Gideon ( which yet if he were, he falls 182. 


years ſhort of Moſes) cſpecially becauſe the building of 
Tyre, which that Author mentions as an ancient thing ( as 
hath been-obſerved by Scalzger) 1s by our beſt Chronologers.. 
placed abour the time of G:deoz , and about 65. years be- 
fore the deſtruftion of Troy, I know Bochartns to avoid: 
this argument, hath brought ſome ezderce, of ſeveral places 
called Tyrus in Phenicia, from Scylax lis Periplus but 

one , that there was any more than one Tyrus of any great; 

repute for antiquity. Now. this Tyrus Faſ.phus makes but - 
240 years elder than Solomons Temple, and Juſtin but one 
year elder than the deſtraition of Troy.. Neither can any 
account be given why S:don (ſhould. be 1o much celebrated by. 
ancient Poers, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo much 
as mentioned by Homer, if the famous Tyre were of ſo. 
great antiquity and repute as 1s Pretended. It cannot be de- 
nied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
than this we ſpeak of, which we read of Foſhua 19. 29.which .. 
ſome think to be that which was called Palery:us , which | 
Strabo makes to be 30 farlongs diſtant from the great Tyre ; 
but Play includes Paletyras within the circumference of . 


Tyre , andſo makes the whole circuit of the City to be 19 


miles. It is not to me ſ{o.certainto what place the name of - 
Paletyrus refers, whether to.any Tyrxs before the firſt 
building of the great Tyre, or to theruines of the great Tyre .. 

after its deſtruttion by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with the - | 


new Tyre, which was built morezmward to the Sea, and 


- was atter beſieged by Alexander the great.It may ſeem proba- 
ble that Paleryrm4 may relate to the ruines of the great Tyre x 
| In. 
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- 'jn that it was after included in its circuit , and chielly be- 
cauſe of the predifion in Ezekzel 26.4. Thou ſhalt be built 


no more; for the Tyre erected after , was builr not on the 
Continent , but alinoſt in the Sea. If ſo, then Paletyras, or 
the o/d famous Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock, upon the 


brink, of the Content , and ſo the great argument of. Bo- - 
chartus is eaſily anſwered, which is, That after it is mention- 


ed in Sanchoniathons hiſtory, that Hypſouraiiius dwelt in Tyre 


upon the falling out between him and his brother Ulous , Ulous- 
firſt adventured &'s Varaoer ippivrar, to goto ſea, Which, faith: . 
ne, evidently manifeſts that the Iyre mentioned by. Sancho- 
niathon was net the famous Inſult Tyrus, but ſome other 
Tyre. This argnment, I ſay, is now ealily anſwered, if 


the famous Tyre before Its deſtruiFion by, Nebuchadnezzar 


did ſtand upon the Conrizext; tor then it might be the ofd-: 
famous Tyre ſtill, notwithſtanding. what Sanchonathon 
ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to ſea after Tyre was built. So. - 
then [ conceive thele ſeveral ages agreeable to: the ſame 
Tyre ;, the firft was when it was a high ſtrong rock, on the - 
ſea ſide without many inhabitaats , ſo Iſuppole it was when 
mentioned by Joſhua as the bownd-of the tribe. of . Aſhur. - 


The ſecond Age 'was , when it was built a. great City by the 
Sidonians upon the former-place,, and grew very popmulous 


and famous , which laſted till Nebuchadnezzars time; after - 


this, though it were:never builtup in the Continent again z 


yet a little further into the ſea,. a new.and goodly City- was - . 
exefted.,, which was called zew Tyre , and the remains on the 
Continent ſide Paletyrus.. Thus far then we have made good + 
Scaligers opinion againlt Bochartws.,. that the famous Sancha- 


niathon \s not {o ola as he is pretended to be.. . 

Which will be further manifeſt, it that Abibalus,. towhom 
_ Sanchoniathon is ſuppoled to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the 
Father to Hiram, co-temparary-With Solomon, as Foſ.Scaliger 
ſuppoleth, who was 154..years after the deſiruttion of Troy. 
In the Tyriaz Dynaſties produced by Scaliger out of the 


Phenician Annals, this Abibalns-is the firſt who occurs, and 


iS co temporary with David: Sanchomathon then 1s of no 
great antiquity, if this were the ze he lived in. But Bo- 


chartus well obſerves, . that it is not ſpoken of Abibalus King 
of. 
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of Tyre, but of Albalas King of Berytus, whom we may 
Allow to be ſomewhat xearer the ' time of Moſes than the 
_ other 'Abibalus, as the Phenician. Annals. make it appear, 
as Porphyree tells us 3 but yet we find his antiquity is not fo 


great as tobe able to conteſt with Aoſes , as Porpryrie him- 


ſelf confeſſeth, although we may freely acknowledge him to 


be far elder than any of the Greek, Hiſtorians, WAich is all 
Yoſſi contends for , and ſufficiently proves; but we are 
far from yielding him co-temporary with .Semiramis, as Por- 


phyrie would have him,and yet makes him junor to oſes,and 


to live about the time of the Trojan war, which is to recon- 
Cile the diſtance of near 8oo years : ſuch miſerable confuſion 
was there in the beſt learned Heathens in their computation of 
ancient times. | Ss | 

Having thus cleared theartiqmiry of Sanchomiathon, and 
the Phwnician Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the fidelity 
of it. This Sanchoniathon is highly commended for, both by 
Porphyrie,and his Traxſlator into Greek,, Philo Byblius, who 
lived in Aarians time and Theodoret thinks his name in the 
Pheanician Language ſignifes ginanudns,, which Bochartus en- 
deavours to fetch from thence , and conceives the name to 
be given him when. he ſet himſelf to write his Hiſtory ; 
and he wiſheth , and ſo do we, that he had been then v7 ſus 


 nominis,, and made it appear by his writing that he had been 


a Lover of Truth. Philo faith he was dyng roavuali)s, x; moav- 
ezyuor , avery learned and inquiſitrve man , but either he 
was not ſo diligent to enquire after, or not ſo happy to light 
ON any certain Records ;, or it he did, he was not overmuch a 
Lover of Truth,un delivering them to the world. How faithful 
he was in tranſcribing his hiſtory from his records, we can- 
not be ſufficient Judges of, unleſs we had thoſe books of Ta- 
autus , and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and the Records of C;. 
7:es , Which he pretends to take his h:ſtory from, to. compare 
them together. But by what remains of his hiſtery , which 
is only the firſt bookconcerning the Phinician: Theology ex- 
tant in Exſebius, we have little reaſon to believe his Hiſtory 
of the world and eldeſt trmes, _ without further proof than 
*he gives of it, there being fo much obſcurity and confuſion 
mit, when he makes a Chaos to be the firſt beginning of all 


things, 
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things, and the Gods to come after, makes the dvr, 9oy and 
yiivG- the ſon of Chryſor or Fulcan-, and again the marr 
born of earth to be ſeveral generations afcer aiwy and mywrs- 
yorG-, who were the firſt mortal men ; and yet from the 


two brethren 7exyi7ns and auToy $wy came two Gods, whereot 


one was called *Ayess and the other *Aygo7ns, and this latter 
was worſhipped with as much vereration as any of their 
Gods, Yet from theſe things, as foolzjh-and rideculons as they 


are, It is very probable the Gnoſticks and the ſeveral fubdi-- 


ſions of them might take the riſe of their ſeveral eAones 
and CuCuyiar: for here wefind *Awy and mewr5z9r@- made 
two of the number of the Gods,but the reſt of the names, they 
according to their: ſeveral Sets took a liberty of altering, 
according to their ſeveral fancies. This is far more probable 
to me, than that either Heſrods 8:owie ſhould be the ground 
of them; or the op:1407 of a late German Divine , .who con- 
ceives that Phzlo Byblins did in imitation of the Gnoſticks , 
form thus holy ſtory of the. Phenician Theology: For al- 
though I am far from believing what Kircher ſomewhere 
tells us, that he had once got a: ſight of Sanchonzathons 
Original Z#:ſtory ( it being not the firſt thing that /earn- 


ed man hath been deceivedin} yet I ſee no- growd of ſo 
much peeviſhneſs, as becaule this hiſtory pretendsto ſo much: . 
antiquity y- we ſhould therefore preſently condemn it as a fig - 


ment Of the Tranſlator ofit. For had it been 4fo.,. the An- 
tagoniſts of Porphyrie., Methodinus , Apollinaris, but eſpeci- 


ally Euſebius, ſo well verſed in antiquities, would:have found: + 


out ſo great a cheat: Although I muſt confeſs they were 


_ oft times deceived with pie fraudes; but then it was when : 
they made -for the Chriſtsans, and not-againſ# them , as this . 


did. But belides a fabulous confuſion of things together, we: 
have ſome things delivered concerning their Gods, which-are- 
both contrary to all natural zotzons of a Dexty , and to thoſe- 


very common principles of humanity, which all acknowledge. 
As when qe5+@-, or Saturn, ſuſpecting his fon Sadidas, - de: 
ſtroyed bim with his own hand:,and warr'd againſt his Farker * 
Urams,and after deſtroyed him likewiſe,and buried his bro- - - 
ther Arlas alive in the earth; which. being taken,as Philo Bybli- 


#s.contends they ought to be,-in the lizeral ſenſe, are ſuch in- 
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 congruities $0 All notzons of a divine nature, that 1t is the 
 greatelt worzder there ſhould be'any thar ſhould believe 


there was any God, and believe theſe were Gods toge- 


Sebt. 7." 
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-1n their due place. 


tier, | | 
But altheugh there be ſo many grols fables and inconſiten- 
tes in this Phenician Theology that are io lar from merit- 
ig belzef in themſelves , that it were a ſufficient forfezture of 
reaſon to ſay they were creaible, yet when we haye a 
greater {5ghe in our hands of divine revel;tion, we way in 
this duzgeon find out many excellent remainders of the anci- 
ent tradition , though milerably corrupred,, as concerning 
the Creation , the Original of Idolatry , the mueation of Arts, 
the foundation of Cities, the ſtory of Abraham ,- of which 
That which of all ſeems the cleareſt in 
this Theology , is the open owning the original of [celatryto 
have been fromthe conſecration of ſome «cminent perſons af- 
ter their death, who have found out ſome uſefulthings tor 
the world while they were living : which the 1ubtiler Greeks 
would not admit of , iz.that the perſons they worſhipped 
were once men, Which made them rurn all into Allegories 
and Myſtical ſenſes tO blind that Idolatry they were guilty 
of the better among the sgnorant: which makes Philo Bib- 
lins ſo very angry with the MNeoterick, Grecians,, as he 
calls them,&s av &614,9 pivus x; tx dAnJns 755 act Feov pules bn? 
aMbyeldg X; puomtds Snrynoers Te  Vewerds ard ys01 : That with 
a creat deal of force and ſtraining they turned all the . ſtories 
of the Gods inta Allegories and Phyſical diſconrſes. Which is all 
the Jngenaity that | know 1s to be tound In this Phezician 
Theology, that therein we find a free acknowledgment of 
the beginning of the Hearhcn 12olatry : and theretore San- 
choniathon was as far from advancing Porphyries Religion, 
as he was inthe lealt from overthrowing the creaibiliry of 
Chriſtiantty. 
 Thenext we com: to then,are the eAgyprians;a people ſo 
unreaſonably given to fables, that the wilt aCtion they did 
was t0 conceal their Religion,and the beſt office theirGods had, 
was to hold their fingers 1n their mzourhs, to command ſterce 
to all that came to worfoip them. Bur we deti;n not here 
any fet diſcourſe concerning the varzity off the e/£gyprian 
— The: 
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Theology, which yet- was ſo monltroufly ridiculous, that 


even thoſe who were over-run with the height: of Idolarry 


_ themſelves, did make it the object of their ſcorn and laugh-. 


rer. Andcertainly had we no other demonſtration of the 
greatneſs of mans Apoſtaſie and degeneracy, the eApgypriar 
Theology would be an irrefragable evidence of it : for who 
conld but imagine a ſtrange lownelſs of ſpirit in thoſe who 
could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt contempti- 
ble of creatures ? Their Temples were the belt Hierogly- 
phicks of themſelves, fair and goodly ſtrultures without, but 
within ſome deformed creature enſhrined for veneration. ' But 
though the efgyprians had loſt their credix ſo much as to 
matters of Religion ;, yet it may be ſuppoſed, that they who 
were ſo famed for wiſdom and antiquity, ſhould be able to 
give a fulland exatt account of themlelves through all the 
ages of the world. And this they are ſo far from being 4e- 
feft;ve in, that if you will believe them, they will give you 
an account of themſelves many thouſands of years before 
ever the world was made, but the peculiar vanzry of their 
Chrenology will be handled afterwards : That we now en- 
quire into, is, what certain records they had of their own 
antiquity, which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced 
mind; whether there be any thing really anſwering that 
loud and unparalleFd cry of antiquity among the e/E7 yptians, 
whereby they will make all other Nations in compariſon of 
them to be but of yeſterday, and to know nothing. We que- 
ſtion not now their prerence to wiſdom and learning, but are 
the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatis- 
fattion concerning ancient times,, where learning 1s ſuppoſed 
to have flouriſhed fo much, even when Greece it ſelf was ac- 
counted barbarows. 

The great. Baſis of all the egyptian Hiſtory depends on 
the credit of their ancient Hermes, whom our of their vene- 
ration they called Triſmegiſtus , for to him they aſcribe the 
firſt envention of their learning, and all excellent Arts, from 
him they derive their hiſtory ; their famous Hiſtorian Mane- 
tho, profeſling to tranſcribe his Dyzaſties from the pillars 
of Hermes. We ſhall therefore firſt ſee of what creat and 
antiquity Hermes himſclt was, and of what account parrti- 
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cularly thoſe pi/lars were which hold up all the Fabrik, of 
 Manetho his Dynaſties. For Hermes himſelf, the ſtary con- 
cerning him is ſo various and uncertain,that ſome have from 
thence queſtioned ' whether eyer there were ſuch a perſon 
or no, . becauſe of the ſtrangely difierent account that is gi- 
De nat. Dror. Ven of him. Cotta in Tally, in order to the eſtabliſhing 
3s his Academical doCtrine of withhol:ling aſſent, mentions no 
fewer than five Merearies, of which, two he makes Egy. 
#tian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, whom the 
e/Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of their 
Laws and Letters. The e/£eyptians, as appears by Diodorus, * 
make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oliris, and to have inſtru- 
fed Nis; and when Ofiris went upon any warlike expediti- 
on, he committed the management of affairs to him for his 
great wiſdom. The Phenicians preſerve his memory among 
them too : - for Philo Byblius ſaith, that Sanchoniathon de- 
ſcribed his Theology from the books of Taautus, whom the 
e/Egyptians call Ihoyth, who was the firſt inventer of Letters, 
and was a Counſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice he much relied 
on. What now mult we pitch upon in ſq great uncertain- 
tics? how come the Phenician and egyptian Theology to 
come both from the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo 
much to differ from each other ? If we. make the ſtories of 
Oſ7ris and 15s to be fabulous, and meerly Allegorical, as Plu- 
tarch doth, rhen Mercury himſelf muſt become an Allegory, 
and the Father of Lerters mult be an Hieroglyphick, If we 
admit the e£2yptians narrations to be real, and ſeek to re- 
duce them to truth, and thereby make Oſiris to be Mirſ- 
raim the ſon of Cham, who firſt ruled in e/&7ypr, all that we 
can then affirm of Hermes, is, that he might be ſome uſeful 
perj-;:, who had a great influence both upon the King aud 
State, end did firſt ſettle the Nation in a politick way of 
© government, whoſe memory on that account the eAgyptians 
p. might preſerve with the greatelt veneration ; and when they 
were once fallen into that 1dolatry, of conlecrating the me- 
mories of the firſt contributers to the good of mankind, they 
thought they had the greateſt reaſox to adore his memory, 
and ſo by degrees attributed the vention of all «/-f;/ 
thiazs to him. For {ſo it is apparent they did , when 
f | Zon- 
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[amblichns tells us the Egyptians attributed all their baoks 
to Mercury, as the Father "o them ;, becauſe he was repnted the 
Father of wit and learning, they made all the off frekins 
of their brains to bear their Fathers name, And this hath 
been the great reaſor the world hath been {o long time im- 
poſed upon with wvarieries of books going under the name 
of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. For he was not the firſt of his 
kind, who in the early days of the Chriſt:an world obtruded 
upon the world that Cexro or confuſed mixture of the Chrz. 
ſtian, Platomick,, and Egyptian dofttrine, which is extant 
{till under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus 5, whoſe vanity 
and falihood hath been ſuthciently detected by learned men, 
There were long before his time extant ſeveral dercurial 
hooks, as they were called, which none of the wiſer Heathens 
did ever look on as any other than Fables and Impoſtures, as 
appears by Porphyries letter to Azebothe Egyptian Prieſt, 
and Tamblichu: his anſwer to it in his Book of the Egyprian 
Myſteries. | 

We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the 
great fame of Hermes, of any certain Records Of ancient 
times, unleſs they be contained in thoſe ſacred 1nſcriptions 
from whence Manetho took his hiſtory. It muſt be acknow:. 
ledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any mone- 
ments of learning 1n thoſe elder times, was by theſe 5nſcriprs- 
025 ON pillars, eſpecially among the Egyptians, as 1s evident 
from the ſeveral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Inmblichs, 
and the author of the Book called Sapientia ſecundum ey: 
 ptros, adjoyned to Ariſtotle, who all concur in this, that what 
ever laudable ;zventio» they had among them, it was 77- 
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ſcribed on ſome pillars, and thole preſerved in their Temples, 0: 3 


which were inſtead of Libraries to them. Manetho there- 
fore to make his ſtory the more probable, pretends to take 
all his relations from theſe ſacred inſcriptions, and as Euſe- 
bins tells us, tranſlated the whole Egyptian Hiſtory into 
Greek, beginning from their Gods, and continuing his Hi- 
ſtory down near the time of Darius Codomunnus, whom 
Alexander conquered : for in Euſebins his Chronica mention 
is made of Aaneths his Hiſtory, ending the 16 year of A-- 
taxerxes Ochus, which, faith Yoſſins, was inthe ſecond year 
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of the 107 Olympiad, This Manetho Sebennyta was Fhgh 
Prieſt of Helzopols in the time of Pralomens Philadelphus, at 
whoſe requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he Saniked into 
three Tomes, the firſt containing the 1 1 Dynaſties of the Gods 
and Heroes, the 2d. 8 Dynaſties, the 3d. 12. all containing, 
according to his fabulous computation, the ſumm of 53535 
years. Theſe Dynaſties are yet preſerved, being firſt epire- 
mized by Falins Africanu, from him tranſcribed by Euſe- 
bius in his Chronica , from Euſebins by Georgius Syncellus , 
out of whom they are produced by Fof. Scaliger , and 
may be ſeen both in Euſebins, and his Canones 1ſago- 
cs, 

Now Maxctho, as appears by Euſebins, voucheth this as 
the main teſtimony of his creasbiliry, that he crook his H:ſtory, 
ix 7 oy Th Sneaad)xsh yi xdwlvoy ernav, ite Naxkxly x; itep- 
Kapinols Hdppan xexacemiers uuy vm Owsl Ts mere Feues, 
x igvev3fony (Þ 7 Kamnixavopor fn © ieegs Naniure tis 
F ev\lwids gerly waupany itegynvaiois, 3X amelt3fady o 
BiExorum Ts Ayavodziuor © T3 Swregs Equs, m]eds 3 78 Ta] 
& Tois ddT0s 3 iegoy Alyvaliovy. From ſome pillars in the. 
Land of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the ſacred 
dialeft by the firſt Mercury Thoyth , and after the flood were 
tranſlated out of the ſacred daleit into the Greek tongue 1n 
Hieroglyphick, Charafters, and are laid up in books among 
the Reveſtries of the e/Aigyptian Temples, by Agathodamon, 
the ſecond Mercury, the Father of Tat. Certainly this fa-. 
bulous author could not in fewer words haye more -:4- 
zifeſted his own Impoſtures, nor blaſted his own credit more. 
than he hath done in theſe ;, which it is a wonder ſo many 
learned men have taken-ſo little notice of, which have found 
frequent. occaſion to ſpeak of arnetho and his Dynaſties. 
This I ſhall make appear by ſome great 5mprobabilitses, and, 
other plain zmpoſſubbries which are couched in them. The 
improbabllities are, , firſt ſuch pars, being in ſuch a. place 
as Seriad, and that place no more ſpoken of either by 
himſelf, or by any.other e£gyptizns, nor any uſe made of 
theſe 5nſcreptions. by any other but himſelf. As. to this zey- 
r4 Seriadica where it ſhould be, the very learned-and _ 
tive 
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ſnrive Foſeph Scaliger plainly gives out ,* and ingenuouſly 
profeſſeth his ;gnorance. For in his zotes on the fragments 
of Manetho in Euſebins, when he comes to that iy 75 y5 

Enezar3, he only ſaith, Que nobis ignota querant Stuas- Not. in gr. Ea- 
oſs. But Iſaac Voſſine in his late diſcourſes de etate mandj, ſeb.p. 408. De 
cries erg, and confidently perſwades himſelf that it is the + 0914.6 10. 
ſame with Seirah, mentioned. Judges 3. 16. Indeed were 
' there nothing elſe to be conſidered but affinity of names, it 
might well be the ſame, but that II'"DI which we render 
the: /one-quarries, ſhould fignifie theſe pillars of Mercury, 
is ſomewhat hard to conceive. The Seventy render it, as 
himſelf obſerves, x yaunre by which they underſtand gra- 
\ wen Images: So the word is uſed, 2 Chron. 33. 19. Det. 

7.5. Iſa. 10.19. The wulgar Latine renders it ad locum 
Idolorum, which were the certain snterpretation, if Chytraus 

his conjecture were true, that Egloz had lately ſet up Idols - 
there; but if it be meant of p:/lars, I cannot but approve 

of Funins his interpretation, which I conceive bids faireſt 
to be the genuine ſenſe of the place, viz. that theſe tones. 

here, were the 12 ſtones pitched by Joſhua in Gulpal after 

the Iſraelites paſſed over Fordan , and theſe tones are faid Joſh. 4-19, 
to be by Gilgal, Judges 3. 19. So that notwithſtanding this 795 *'*, 
handſom conjefure , we are as far to ſeek for the pillars 

of Mercury as. ever we were, and may be foto the worlds. 
end. Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe p:lars during: the? 
flood,. which muſt be ſuppoſed certainly to haver ſome ſin-- 
gular vertue in them to reſiſt ſuch a corrent of -waters, which - 
overthrew the ſtrongeſt built houſes, .and moſt compatted 
Cities, The plain mpoſſtbilities are firſt , . that Maneths - 
ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſt:es from the beginning of the 

Ziſtory of egypt, to almoſt the time of: Alexander, out 
of ſacred Inſcriptions of Thoyth ,. who lived in the begin- - 
ning of the very firſt Dynaſty according to his own Com- 
putation. Sure this: Thoyth . was- an excellent Prophet , to - 
| write an Hiſtory for above 50000 years to come, as Ma- 
netho reckons it. Secondly, it- is as well ſtil], that this Hi-- 
ſtory after the flood ſhould be tranſlated into . Hierogly- - 
phick. Charafters what kind of tranſlation is that? we 
had., thought Feroglyphicks had . been repreſentations of 
F 3 thing $3, 
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things, and not of ſounds and letters, or words ; How could 


this Hiſtory have at firſt been written in any rongue, when 


it was in Fheroglyphicks ! Do Hieroglyphicks ſpeak in ſeve- 
ral Zanguages,, and are they capable of changing their 
tongues ? But thirdly, it is as good ſtill, that the ſecond Aer- . 
cry Or Agathodemon did tranſlate this Hiſtory 10 ſoon af- 
ter the Flood into Greek: Was the Greek tengue ſo much 
in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Flood ? that the Egyptiar: 
Hiſtory for the ſake of the Greeks muſt be tranſlated into 
their language ? Nay, is 1t not evident from Herodotus and 
Dizodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much 
as any commerce with the Egyptians, till the time of Pſam. 
methicus, which fell out in the 26 Dynaſty of Idanetho, and 
about a Century after the beginning of the Olympiads, We 


ſee then how credible an Author Maxerho is, and what 


truth there is like to be inthe account of ancient times gi- 
ven by the Egyprian Hiſtorians, when the chief of them fo 
lamentably and ominouſly fumbles at his very entrance 
into 1, 

And yet as fabulous as this account is, which anetho 
gives of his taking his h;ory from theſe pillars before the 
Flood, 1 cannet but think that Foſephus, an Author other- 
Wiſe of good credit, took his famous ſtory of Serhs pillars 
concerning Aſtronomical obſervations before the flood , from 
this ſtory of AZanetho;, and therefore 1 cannot but look 
upon them with as jealoxs an eye as on the other, al- 


though I know how ford the world hath been upon that 


moſt ancient montment, as 1s pretended, of learning in the 
world, Du Bartas hath writ a whole Poem on theſe pil- 
lars, and the truth is, they are fitter ſubjefts for Poets than 
any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations. Firſt, how 
ſtrangely »mprobable is it, that the poſterity of Seth , 
who, as is pretended, did foreknow a deſtruttion of the 
world to be by a flood, ſhould bulie themſelves to write 
Aſtronomical obſervations on pillars, for the benefit of thoſe 
who ſhould live after jt? Could they think their pillars 
ſhorvId have ſome peculiar exemprion above ſtronger ſtru- 
tures, from the wiolence of the rough and furiom waters ? 
If they believed tie flood ablolutely univerſal, for —_— 
ic 
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did they intend their obſervations? if not, to what end 
did they make them, when the perſons ſurviving might 
communicate their inventions to them ? But Secondly + it 
either one or both theſe pillars remained , whence comes 
it to paſs that neither the C-aldeans , nor any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to Aſtrozomy , ſhould neither mention them , 
nor make any uſe of them ? Nay thirdly, whence came 
the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be ſo lamentably defefive in 
thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch certain obſervations 
of the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experience of 
the perſons who lived before the Flood ? Fourthly, how 
comes Foſephus himſelf to neglect this remarkable teſtimony 
of the truth of Scripture-hiftory in his books againſt Appion, 
if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on ? Fifth- 
ly, how comes Joſeph ſo carelelly to ſet down the place in 
Syria where thete pillars ſtood , that inquiſitive perſons 
might have ſatisfied themſelves with the ſight of the pillar 
at leaſt, and what kind of Charatters thoſe obſervations 
were preſerved in? But now, if we compare this of Foſe- 
phus with Manetho his ſtory, we ſhall find them ſo exactly 
reſemble each other, that we may well judge all thoſe pz/- 


lars to have been taken out of the ſame quarry. Two: 


things make it yet more probable : F:r/#, the name of the 
place wherein they ſtood, which Euſtathins in Hexaemeron 
takes out of Foſephns, and calls SyigedH, the very ſame place 
with that in anerho. The other is the common ule of the 
name of Seth among the AEzyprians., as not only appears by 
Plutarch de Iſide & Ofride, but hy this very place of. Mane- 
tho , where it follows & 8i&av Ew8:ws, a book of his, bearing 
the title, which Vettians Valens Antiochen tells us is not cal- 
led Swf:; but £19, Now therefore Zoſephus, who frequently 
uſeth the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers,. and frequently of 
this Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation 
of Manetho as near the truth as he could ; therefore in- 
ſtead of Thoyth he puts Seth, and the fabulous hiſtory of 
e7ypt , the inventions of the Patriarchs, and Syria in- 
_ of Seriadica » a Country too large to find theſe pil- 
ars 1n. 
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Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations , and the 
wayes of deciding it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and 
the foundation of Judicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabil, their 
Founder, who they were, no other than the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and bis Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſties of Beroſus and Manetho. From the Tranſla- 
tion of the Scripture hiftory into Greek, in the time of Pto- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of nt. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Scaligers arguments anſwered. Manetho 
writ after the Septuagint, proved againſt Karcher 5 his ar- 
guments anſwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabick Authors, 
and their little credit in matter of hiſtory. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Phila- 
delphus. 


| agr next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chal- 
daans, a Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, 
being in probability the firſt formed into a Iational Govern- 
ment after the Flood, and therefore the more capable of ha- 
ving theſe Arts and Sciences flouriſh among them , which 
might preſerve the memory of eldeſt times to the view of po- 
ferity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the 
advantages Of eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Empire , we find 
no «doubted Or credible records preſerved, but the ſame 
vanity as among the Egyptians , 1 arrogating antiquity 
to themſelves beyond all proportson of reaſon or ſatufa- 


£:ion from their own hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of 


time with, which makes it moſt probable what Drodorus ob- 
ſerves of them, that in things pertaining to their arts they 
made uſe of Lnnar years of 30 dayes;, ſo they had need, when 
Tully tells us that they boaſted of obſervations of the Stars 
for 470006 years, which after Diedorus his computation, and 
the vulgar acconnt of years from the beginning of the world, 
will 
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SW: 


will fall near upon, if not before the Creation. It had 
been smpoſſible for them to have been ſo extravagant in 
their accounts of themſelves, had they but preſerved the 
hiſtory of their Nation in any certain records. © For want 
of which, the tradition of the eldeſt crimes, varying in the 
ſeveral families after their diſperſion, - and being gradually 
corrupted by the policy of their Leaders , and thole corru- 


. ptions readily embraced by the predominancy of ſelf-love in 


the ſeveral Natzons, thence aroſe thoſe vain and eager 
conteſts between the Chaldeans, Scythians, eAgyptians , 
and </£hiopians, Concerning the antiquity Of their ſeve- 
ral Nations : which may be ſeen in Diodorus ,* and others : 
by which it moſt evidently appears that they had no certain 
hiftory of their own Nmions : for none of them inſiſt upon 
any Records, but only upon ſeveral probabilities from the 
nature Of their Country and the Chmates they lived under. 
Neither need Pſammericus have been put to that ridicu- 
lous way of deciding the controverſie by his two Infants 
bred up without any corverſe with men, concluding the 
language they ſpake would manifeſt the great antiquity of 
the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more than pro- 
bable they had ſpoken none at all, had they not /earned the 
inarticulate voice of the Goats they had more converſe with 
than ex. The making »ſe of ſuch ways to decide this con- 
troverſie doth not only argue the great weakyeſs of thoſe 
times as tO natural knowledge ; but the abſolute defe& and 
inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain acconne of 
the fate of ancient times. 


Of which the Chaldeans had advantages above all $,q. , 


other Heather Nations ,, not only living in a fetled Conn- 
trey , but i or near that very place where the grand A4n- 
ceftors of the World had their chief abode and reſidence. 
Whereby we ſee how arifaithful a thing Tradition is , and 
how ſoon it is corrupted Or fails, where it hath no: ſure 
records tO bottoms its fir upon. - But indeed it is the leſs 
wonder that there ſhould be a confuſion of Hiſtories , where 


there had been before of rongues; and that ſuch whoſe 


deſign and memory God had blaſted before , ſhould after- 
wards forget their own or5g51al. But as if the Chaldeans 
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| had retained ſomething ſtill of their old- aſpiring mind to - 


reach up to Heaven , the only thing they were eminent for , | 


and which they were careful in preſerving of, was ſome 


Aſtronomical obſervations, which Tully tells us they had a 
great conveniency 'for, by reaſon of the plain and even 
ſituation of their Country ;, whereby they might have a larger 
proſpet# of the heavenly bodies , than thoſe who lived in 
meuntainonus Coutitries could have. And yet even for this 
(which they were ſo famous for, that the name Chalde- 
ans paſſed for Aſtrologers 1n the Roman Empjre) we have 
no very great reaſon to admire their excellexcy in it, con- 
ſidering how ſoon their 5k! in Aſtronomy dwindled into 
that which by a great Catachreſis is called jndicial Aſtro- 
lgy. Theoriginal of which is moſt evident among them, 
as all other Heather Nations , to have been from the Divz- 
nity which they attributed to the Stars; in which yet 
they were far more ratiozal than thoſe who now admire that 
Art: For, granting their hypotheſis, that the Stars were 
Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine conrir- 
gent effets , but it is far from being 1o with them who 
take away the foundation of all thoſe celeſtial houſes, and 
yet attribute the ſame effei#s to them, which they did, who 
believed a Divinity in them. "The Chaldeans, as Diodo- 
rus relates, ſet 30 Stars under the Planets, theſe they 
cal'ed Gracie $535; others they hadas Princes Over theſe , 
which they called o S:ov xveiws, the former were as the 
privy Counſellors , and theſe the Princes over them, by whom. 
5n their courſes they ſuppoſed the courſe of the year to be re 
gulated, We ſee then what a near affinity there was be- 
tween Aſtrology and the Divinity of the Stars , which makes 
Ptolomy call them Acheifts who condemned Afrology , be- 
cauſe thereby they deſtroyed the main of; their Religion , 
which was the worſhipping the Stars. for Gods. But it ſceins 
by Strabo, that one of the Ses of the Chaldeans did ſo hold 
to Aſtronomy {till ,” that they wholly rejeted Genethlialogy, 
which cauſed a great diviſion among the Orchoini and the 
Borſippeni, two Sefts among them, lo called from the places 
of their habitations. 


And 
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Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


And if we reckon the Zabi: among the Chaldeans as 
Maimonides ſeems to do, we havye a further.evidence of the 
Planetary Deitizs ſo much in requett among the Chaldeans ; 
for, the deſcription he gives of themis to this purpole , 
that they had no other gods but the Stars to whom they made 
ſtatues aud images , to the Sungolden, tothe Moon ſilver, and 
ſo to the reſt of the Planets of the NMitals dedicated to them. 
Thoſe Images derived antnfiuenceſrom the Stars towhich they 
were eretted, which had thence a faculty of foretelling future 
things, which 1s an exact deſcription of the 5016 or Taliſ- 
mans (0 much in requeſt among the Heathens ; fuch as the 
Palladium of Troy 18 ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. 
Theſe T alijmans are by the Fews called Daveds bucklers, and 
are much of the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim , 
both being accurately made according to the poſircons of the 
heavens, only the one were to forere! future things , the 
other for the driving away ſome calamity. Concerning 
theſe Zabis Maimenides tells us , that the underſtanding their 
rites would -gvve a great deal of light to ſeveral paſſages - of 
Scripture which now lie #n obſcurity * but little is. ſuppoſed 
to be yet further known of them than what Scaliger hath 
ſaid , that they were the more Eaſtern Chaldeans, which he 
tetcheth from the ſ;gn5fication of the word ;, ſeveral of their 
books are extant faith Scalzger, among the Arabians , but 
none of them are yet diſcovered to the European World, 
Salmaſins thinks theſe Zabzs were the Chaldeans inhabiting 
Meſopetamia , to which it is very conſonant which Adaimo- 
nides faith, that Abraham had his education among them. Said 
Batricides Cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of their 
religion to the time of Nahor , and to Zaradchath rhe Perſian 
as the Author of it , Who Is conceived to be the ſame with 
Zoroaſter, who in all probability is the ſame with the 
Zertooſt of the Perſees , a Sect of the ancient Perſians living 
now among the Baxyars In the Indies, Theſe give a more 
full and exact account Concerning the origenal , birth , educa- 
tion, and Enthuſiaſms , Or Revelations of their Zertooff than 
any we meet with in any Greek Hiſtorians; three books they 
tel{ us of, which Zertooft received by Revelation , or rather 
one book, conſiſting of three ſeveral tra#s, whereof the firſt 
G 2 was 
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was concerning judicial Aſtrology > which. toy call Jftoode- * 

tnowledge of. © 
natural things ;, the third was called Zertooft from the bringer 
of it, containing their religious rites ; the firſt was commit. 
ted to the Feſopps , Or Magies , the fecond to Phyſicians, the 
third to the Darooes Or Church men , wherein are contained 
the ſeveral precepts of their Law; we have likewiſe therites 
and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of fire, with 
many Other particular rites of theirs publithed ſome time 
ſince by one Mr. Zord, who wasa long time reſedenr among 
them at Surrat; by which we may not only underſtand 
much of the Rel;g;or of the ancient Perſians, but if I miſtake - 
not, ſomewhat of the Zabis too. My reaſonsare , þecauſe 
the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by Said Batricides 
made the Author of the Zabis, as we have ſeen already. who 


. was undoubtedly the founder of the Perſian worſhip , or ra- 


ther a promoter of it among the Perſaans; For Ammianus 
HMarcellinus tells us that he was inſtructed in the rites of the 
Chaldeans which: he added to the Perſia rifes; beſides, 
their agreement in the chief point of 7aolatry; the worſhip of 
the Sun,and conſequently the vga, or Symbol o the Sun, 
the eternal fire , is evident; which as far as we can learn,was. 
the great and moſt early Molatry of the Eaſtern Countries ; 
and further we find God in Levirzeus 26. 30. threatning: 
to deſtroy their 2323nDR their Images of the Sun,ſome render 
it;but moſt probably by that word 'is meant the Tvesle,the- 
hearths where they kept their perpetual fire, for thoſe are. 
Ervcnfrom non which is ufed both for the Sun and fire. 
Now hence it appears thatthis Idolarry was in uſe among 
the Nations about Paleſtine ;, elſe there had been no need of 
ſo ſevere a threatning againſt it, and therefore moſt proba- 
bly the vices of the Zabis ( which muſt help- us. to explain. 
the reaſons of ſume particular. poſitive precepts in the Ze- 
vitical Law relating to 7dolatry ) arethe ſame with the rites. 
of the Chaldeaxs.and Perſians, who all agreed in this wor- 
ſhip of the Sunand Fire , which may be ;yet more probable. 
from what Aaimonides faith of them, that: Gens Zabaa erat 

gens quesmplevit totum orbem; it could not- be then any ob- 
Earehiation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in- the 
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4 "Chap. 3. The Truthof Scripture- F;ftory a ſſerted. ; 


_ Eaſtern Countries , Which could be no other than the ancient 


: Chaldeans from whom the Perſians derived their Worſhip. 
It -may not ſeem altogether improbable- that Balaam the 
famous Scothſayer was. one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially if ac- 
—_ to: Salmaſns his Jargnone they inhabited 1eſopo- 
tamia; for Balaanis Conntrey teems to be there; for it is ſaid, 
Numb. 22. 5. that be dwelt in Pethor by the river, 1. e. ſaith 
the Chaldee Paraphraft , 111 Peor of Syria by Euphrates, which 
in Scripture 1s called che river , Eſa.8.7. But from this great 
obſcurity as to the hiftory of ſo ancient and ſo large a people 
as theſe Zab:; are ſuppoſed to be,we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defectiveneſs and inſufficiency of the 


| Eaſtern hiſtories as to the giving any full account of them- 


ſelves and their own original. 
Wee are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſer did burn 
and deſtroy all the ancient records of the Chaldeans which 
they had diligently preſerved amongſt them before, on pur- 
poll to raiſe the greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out 
the memory Of his »ſurpation , by burning the records of all 
their own ancient Kings, Which is a conce:tl ſuppoſe hath 
no other ground than that the famous «Ara ſo much cele- 


Nabona 


poo Aſtronomers and others, did bear the name of - 
ec 


7. Which (ifwe ſhould be ſo greedy of allempty 


conjeftures which tend to our purpoſe as to take them for 
traths ) would bea very ſtrong evidence of the falſhood and : 


vanity of the Chaldeans in their great pretences to antiquity. 


But as the caſe ſtands in reference to their hiſtory we find - 


more evidence from Scripture to aſſert their juſt antiquity , 


than ever they are able to prodxce- out of any uzdoubted * 


records of their own. Which yet hath been endeavoured 
by an Amthor both of ſome' credie and antiquity, the true . 
Beroſus, not the counterfeit of Annius, whoſe vizard we ſhall 


have occaſion to pull off afterwards. "This Beroſus was , as - 


| Foſephu and Tatianwaſlure us , a Prieſt .of Belus and a Ba- 
bylonian born , but- afterwards. flouriſhed in the iſle of CO, and 
was the firf} who brought the Chaldean Aftrolegy in requeſt 
among the Greeks ;, in honour. to whoſe name. and memory, 
the Athemans ( who were never backward 'in- applanding 
- thoſe who brought them the greateſt xewz., eſpecially it 
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ſuitable to their former ſuperſtition) erefted 'a ftatue for him 


_ with 4 gilded tongue. A good emblem of his- hiſtory which 


Append.ad I. 
deEmendTemp. 


Sett. 5. 


made a fasr and ſpecious ſhrew, but was not that within, 


which it pretended to be : eſpecially where he prerexds to give 


* an acconnt of the molt ancient times , and reckons-up his two 


Dynaſties before the time of Belus.: but of them afterwards. 
It cannot be denyed but lome fragments of his hiſtory, which 
have been preſerved from ruine by the care and induſtry of 
Foſephus, Tatianus, Enſcbius and others , have been very 
uſetul, not only for proving the rzuth of the hiffory of Scrip- 


. tare to the Heathens , but alſo for «lluſtrating tome paſſages 


concerning the Babylonian Empire : as making Nabopolaſſer 
the Father of Nebucadonoſor , of which Scaliger hath fully 
ſpoken in his notes upon his fragments. 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from pro- 


phane Hiſtories , where they do not enterfere with the Sacred 


hiſtory of Scripture, and it is certainly the beſt :mprovement 
of theſe to make them draw water to the SanFtuary, and to 
ſerve as ſmaller fars to condutt us in our way, whenwe 
cannot enjoy the benefit of that greater /;ghr of ſacred 
hiſtory. But that which I ;mpeach theſe prophane Hiſtories 
of , is only an Rope as to that account Of ancient times , 
wherein they are ſo far from giving light to ſacred records , 
that the deſign of ſetting of them up ſeems to be for caſting 


a cloud upon them. nich may ſeem ſomewhat the more 


probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the eAgyprian 


and Chaldean Dynaſties did never publickly appear in the 


world in the Greek Tongue, tiil the time thar our ſacred 
records Were tranſlated 1nto Greek, at Alexandria. For till 
that time when this authentick hiſtory of the World was 
drawn forth from its privacy and retirement, (being as it 
were /ockt up before among the Iſraelites in Fudea) into 
the publick 7otzce of the World about the time of Prolomens 
Philadelphus, theſe vain pretenders to antiquity thought not 
ebemſelves ſo much concerned to Itand up for the credit of 
their own Nations, For till that time the credulous World 
not being acquainted with any certain report of the. creat:- 
a7 and- propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was giyen forth by thoſe who. were. hadin ſo grear 
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eſteem as the Chaldean and e/E7yptian Prieſts were : . Becauſe 
ir was ſuppoſed that thoſe Perſons who were freed from 
other avocations, had more leiſure to inquire into theſe 
things , and becauſe of their my/ter505 hiding that they had 
from the vulgar , were preſumed to have a great deal more 
than they had. But now when the Sun of Righteouſneſs was 
approaching this Forizon of the world, and in order to that 
the Sacred hiſtory like the day ſtar was to give the World 
notice Of it , by which the former ſhadows and miſts began to 
flie away , It concerned all thoſe whoſe zxtereſt lay in the 
former zg207ance of mankind, as much as they could to raiſe 
all their :gnes farus and what ever might zend to obſcure that 
approaching light by invalidating the credit of that which 
came to beſpeak its acceptance. y 
It is very obſervable to conſider what gradations and ſteps 
there were in the World to the appearance of that grand hght 
which came down from Heaven to direct us in our way 
thither z how the wor/d not.long before.-was awakened into 


a greater inquiſuiveneſs than ever before, how knowledge 


grew into repute', and what methods divine providence uſed to 
give the 5nquiſnive worlda taft of Truth at preſent to- ſtay 


their ſtomachs, and. prepare them for that further dsſcovery. 
of it afterwards. In order to.this that Nation of the Fews, 
which was an incloſed Garden before., was now thrown open, 


and .many. of the plarts.removed and ſet in forraign Comn- 
trees ,, not only In Babylon ( where even after their return 
were left three famous Scheols of learning, Sora, . Pombeas- 
tha, and Neharda) but in egypt too, where multitudes: 
of tnem by Alexanders favour were ſetled at Alexandria , 


where they had opportwnity tO ſeaſon thoſe two great foun- 


tains, Whence the current of knowledge ran into the reſt of 
the World. And now it. was not in Fewry only that God 
was known,but he whoſe name was great inſrael,did make way 
for the kowledge of himſelf among all the. Nations. of the 
earth. And that. all wiſe God who direCted the ag: by 
a ſtar to Chriſt, making uſe of their former $kill in Afronomy 
to take notice of that far which came now on a peculiar 
errand.'to them tolead them to their Saviow ( The great 
God condeſcending 10 far tomankind , as to take advantage 


of 
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= _Orgines Sure: 
of particular ixclinations, and to accommodate himſelf to 
them ; for which purpoſe it-is very obſervable that he 
appeared in another way.to the Wiſe men , than to the pooy 
Shepherds) the ſame God made »ſe of the curioſity and 5z- 
quiſtiveneſs after knowledoe which was 1n Ptolomans Phila- 
delphus ( which he is ſo much applauded for by Atheneu 
and others) to bring to /zgh: the moſt advantageous kow- 
ledge which the world ever had before the coming of Chriſt 
in the Fleſh, And that great Lsbrary of his erecting at Alex. 
 andria did never deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe 
Sacred records, and then it did far better thau the old one of 
Ofymanduas , of which Hifforians tell us this was the »- 


ſ_— Lerp3or vluvxts, The ſhop of the ſouls Phyſick, 


ut this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order 


.. to our better nnderſtanding the original of theſe vaſt ac- 


counts of time among the Chaldeans and eAgyptians, and a 
ſubjett not yet touched by any , we ſhall alittle further 5- 


prove the probability of it, by taking a more particular zc- 


count of the time when the Scriptures were firſt tranſlated , 


-and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe eLpyptians 
and = Pride to produce their fabulous account into the 


view of the world. Whether the Scriptures had been ever be- 
fore tranſlated into the Greek, Language, ( thoughit be aſlert- 
ed by fome ancient writers of the Church, ) 1s very que- 
ftionable , chiefly upon this account , that a ſufficient reaſors 
cannot be aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at 
Alexandria if there had been any extant before. Eſpecially 
if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſlation be true which 
are commonly received: and delivered down to us with 
atmoſt an unanimorns conſent of the perſons who had greater 
aduanages of knowing the certainty of inch things, than we 
cat have at this great diftance of time. And therefore cer- 
tainly every petty conjetture of ſome modern , though learned 
men, .qught not to bear ſway againſt ſo unanimous a rrad;- 


tion in a matter of faft, which cannot be capable of being 


proved:but by the reſtimony of former ages. And it 1s ſome- 
what ſtrange that the ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippm in 


Pt. Denetrii. Diogenes Laertius ( whoſe age and authority is ſomewhat 
- doubtful!) concerning only one particular referring to 


Demetrius 
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Demetrins Phalereus, ſhould be thought of force enough | 
 amongperſons of judgement as well as learning, to infringe 
the credibility of the whole ſtory delivered with ſo much 
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conſent, not only by Chriftian, but Jewiſh Writers, the 
teſtimony of one of which ( every whit as conſiderable as 
Hermippus ) viz. Ariſtobulus Tudeus a Peripaterical Philo 


49 


Apud Euſeb. 
prep. Evange 


a in an Epiſtle to Prolomy Phitometor doth plainly * 13- 
a 


ert that which was ſo much queſtioned, concerning De- 


metrius Phalercus. 

But whatever the z-uth of all the particular c:rcamſtances 
be, which I here enquire not after, nor the authority of that 
Ariſteus from whom the ſtory is received, nor -whether this 
tranſlation was made by Fews ſent out of Judea, or by Fews 
reſiding at Alexazaria, 1t ſufficeth for our purpofe that this 
tranſlation was made before either the Chaldean Dynaſties 
of Beroſus, or the egyptian of AManetho were publiſhed to 
the World. In order to which it is neceſſary to ſhew in what 
time this tranſlation was effeited; and herein that channel 
of tradition which conveys the truth of the thing in one 
Certain courſe, runs not with ſo even a ffream concerning 
the exact tme of it; all indeed agrese- that it was about the 


_ time of Prolomens Philadelphus , but in what years of his 


f 


/ 


| 
Y 


reign, is very dubious. Joſeph Scaliger who hath troubled 


the watexs ſo much concerning the particular circumſtances 


of this tranſlation, yet fully agrees that it was done in the 
time of Prolomaens Philadelphus > only he contends with 
Africanus that it ſhould be done in the 132 Olympiad 
which is in the 33 year of Prolomenus Philadelpbus , but 
Enſebins and FJerom place it in the very beginning of his 
reign, which I think is far more probable, and that in the 
time when Prolomens Philadelphus reigned with his Father 
Prolomaus Lag : tor 10 it is moſt certain he did for two years 
before his Fathers death. By which means the great diff 
culty of Scaliger concerning Demetrius Phalereus is quite 
taken off; for Hermippus ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his 
being out of favour with Philadelphus, during his Fathers 
life, but that upon his fathers death, he was baniſhed by him, 
and dyed in his baniſhment ;, lo that Demetrius might have 


the overſight of the - Library at. Alexandria aad be the 
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main. inſtrument of promoting this tranſlation, -and yet 
thoſe things be after true which Hermippus peaks, viz. 


- When Prolomeus Lagi or Soter was now dead. For it ſtands 


not to reaſon that during his Fathers life Philadelphus ſhould 
diſcover. his diſpleaſure. againſt Demetrius, it being con- 
ceived upon the advice given to his Fathey for preferring 
the ſons of Arſmoe.to the Crown before the ſon of Berexice. 
Moſt likely therefore it is that this #ra»ſlation might be 
begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerims in the time of 
Philadelphus his reigning with his Father , but it may be- 
not finiſhed till after the death of Sozer when Phila- 
delphzs reigned alone. And by this now we can per- 
fettly reconcile that difference which is among the Fathers 
concerning the time when this :raſlation was made. For 
Trenens attributes it to the time of Prolomens Lags. - Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus queſtions whether in the time of Zags 
or Philadelphus , the reſt of the Chorus carry it for 
Philadelphus , but the words of Aratolins in Euſebins caſt. 
it fully for. both, for there ſpeaking of Ar:i/tobulus, he 
ſaith he was one of the Seventy who tmterpreted the Scriptures 
to Ptolomzus Philadelphus and his Father, and dedicated bis 
Commentaries upon the Law to both thoſe Kings. Heac ſane 
omnem ſcrupulum eximuut , ſaith Voſſius upon producing 
this teſtimony, his pits it out of all doubt , and to the ſame. 
pupole ſpeaks the learned Feſuire Peravins in his notes on 

Epiphanias. 5 
Having thus far cleared the time when the Tranſlation 
of the Scriptures into Greek was made, we ſhall find our 
conjefture much ſtrengthned , by comparing this with the 
age of the fore-mentioned Fſtorians, Manetho and Bero- 
ſus. HManetho. we have already made appear to have lived . 
1n the time. of Prolomers Philadelphus, and that, faith Yoſ- 
ſas, after the death of Sorter. It is evident from what re- 
mains of him in Exſebizs his Chronica, that he not only 
flouriſhed in the time of Philadelphas, but writ his hiſtory 
at the ſpecial command of Philadelphus, as manifeſtly ap- 
pears by the remaining Epiſtle of Manxetho to him, ſtill ex-. 
rant in Euſebizs. This command of Philadelphus might very . 
probably be occaſioned upon the view. of that. account, "_ | 
| the 
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the Holy Scriptures, being then tranſlated into Greek, did 
give of the world, and the propagation of mankind, upon 
which, we cannot imagine but 10 5:quiſitive a perſon as 

Philadelphns was, would be very earneſt to have his curio- 
_ fy ſatisfied, as to what the egyptian Prieſts (who had 
boaſted ſo much of antiquity ) could produce to confront 
with the Scriptures, Whereupon the task was underta- 
ken by this Manetho, High Prieſt of Heliopolis, whereby 
choſe things which the egyptian Prieſts -had to that time 
| kept ſecret in their Cloyſters, were now divulged and ex. 
poſed to the judgement of the learned world; but what ſa- 
tr5faftion they were able to give 5nquiſn;ve minds, as to the 
main Qy7sw&05, Or matter enquired after, may partly appear 
by what hath been ſaid of AAanetho already, and by what 
ſhall be ſpoken of his Dynaſties afterwards. 

But all this will not perſwade Ksrcher; for, whatever 
Scaliger, nay, what Manetho himſelf ſaith to the contrary, 
he, with the confidence and learning of a Feſwite, affirms, 
that this Manetho is elder than Alexander the great. For 
theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos hiſtoricos Dyna- 
ftiarum eg yptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium 
authorem non habemus mſi Manethonem Sebennytam , Sacer- 
dotem SEgyptium, quem ante tempora Alexandrs , quicquid 
dicat Scaliger, tn eAgypto floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome 
more than ordinary evidence may be expected after ſo 
confident an affirmation z but whatever that perſon be in 
other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, 
as any that have pretended fo much acquaintance with it. 
One would think, he that had been twenty years, as he tells 
us himſelf, conrting the «Egyptian Myſteries for compaſ- 
ting his Oedzpus, ſhould have found ſome better arguments 
to prove an afſe/#;o7 of this nature, than meerly the reſt:- 
-mony of Foſephus, the Hebrew book, Fuchaſm, and ſome 
ArabickWriters, not one of all which do mention the thing 
They are brought for, viz. that Manetho was elder thats 
Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they quote him as an az: 
cient Writer > but what then? The Author of the Book 
.Fuchaſin was Abraham Zachuth a Few of Salamancha, who 
Writ in the year of our Lord 1502. and this book was firſt 
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printed at Conſtantinople, 1556. Might not this man then 


well mention Maxetho as an ancient Writer, if he flou- 
riſhed above 1600 years-before him, 'in the time of Prolo- 
Maus Pitladelpbus ? And what if ſome. Arabick Writers 
mention him ? are they of ſo greac antiquity and credit 
themſelves, that it is an evidence Maxerho lived in Alexan- 
ders time to be praiſed by them ? It would be well if Kir- 
cher, and Other learned men, who think the world is grown 
to ſo great ſtupidity, as to believe every thing to be a Fewel 
which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the 
antiquity and fidelity of their Arabick Authors, ſuch as 
Gelaldinus, Abenephs, and many others, before they expect 
we ſhould part with our more authentick Records of Hiſto- 
xy for thole fabulous relations whichthey are ſo full fraught 
withal. Were it here any part of my preſent buſineſs, it 
were an eafie matter ſo to lay open the zgnorance, falſzy, 
and fabulouſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom that Author relies 
ſo much upon, that he could not be freed from a deſign 
to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their T! fo 
mony in matters of ancient times without a Caveat. I know 
none fit to believe theſe 4rabick, Writers as to theſe things, 
but thoſe who have faith enough to concol# the Rabbins in 
matter of Hiſtory. Of whom Origen ſaith, mivre uiv 


C. Celſum I. 2. "Iedulcoy Tv vov wdler x5 Anger. Who are, as Grotius truly 
Annot zn Mate ſaith, peſſims hiſtorie Magiſtri, nam ex quo patria expulſs 


ſunt , omnus apud illos hiſtoria craſſis erroribus & fabulis eſt 
inquinata, quibus & proinde nihil credendum eſt, niſs alt- 


Exercit.ad Bi= wnde teſtes accederunt. And as I/. Caſaubon paſſeth this 
oy. 16. Se 6: (harp, but due cenſure upon them. Rabbinis ubi de Lingua 


Hebraica agitur & wvocts alicujus proprietate, wel alique T al- 
mudico inſtituto, merito a Chriſtianis tribut non parum , ubs 
vero 4 verbis venitur ad res, aut ad hiſtoriam, wel rerum 
antiquarum veterss populs explicationem , miſt falls & aecips 
volumus , mbil admodum 4 ullis fide. habendum. Sexcentis 
argumentis- hoc facile probarem ſi. td nunc agerem. And in 
reference to- their ancient rites as well as hiſtory, Foſeph 
Scaliger hath given this verdict. of them. AAanifeſta. eſt 
Fudeorum mſcitia, qui cum uſu veterum ritmm , etians.eo- 
Tum Cognitionem. amiſerunt , & multa que ad. carum ſacra 


Us 
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& hiſtoriam pertinent, longe melius nos teneamus quam ipſs. 
Fhe ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbi- 
* nical, . may with as much tr4th be ſaid of theſe Arabick, 
Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which I have here in- 
ſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the reſtimony 
of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo 17conſiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiſtorical, 
and that of the greateſt antiquity, little relief is to be ex- 
peCted from either of them in order thereto. But to re- 
turn to Kircher, It is freely granted that Joſephus, an 
Author of cred:r and age, ſufficient to give his opinion in 
this caſe, doth very frequently cite 4azerho in his eAgypri- 
an Hiſtory ;, particularly in his learned Books againſt Ap- 
pion; but where he doth give the leaſt intimation' of Aa- 
zetho being elder than Alexander, I am yet to ſeek. But 
Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake ; which is, that: there 
were two Manetho's beſides, and both <Agyprians , men- 


tioned by Snidas; one a Mendeſiar, who.writ of the Pre- 


paration. of the eAgyptian xi94, a kind- of perfume uſed by 
the eApyptian Prieſts. The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ſome Phyſwological and Aſtronomical I reatiſes, whole works 
he hears are preſerved in the Duke of Florence his Libra- 
7y; and this was he (faith he )-who lived in the zimes of 
Auguſtus , : whom many by the equivocation of the name 
have confounded with the ancient Writer of the eAgyptian 
Dynaſties. 1s 1t poſlible ſo learned a 7eſuire ſhould dif- 


cover ſo little judgement in ſo few words ? For firſt, who 


ever aſſerted the Writer of the Dynaſt#es to have lived in 
the time of Axguftus ? Yet ſecondly, it that Manetho whom 
Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Auguſtus his time,. accord- 
ing to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the 
Compiler of the Dynaſties did : for it-is evident to any one 
that looks into Saidas,. that: he there ſpeaks of the ſame 


Aanetho :, for theſc are his words, MarilJos tx Aiatrmatus: | 
Ts Alywr#ITs, # Se&vrurys quorrnoarg, GC. Can any thing 


be more plain tian that he here ſpeaks of: Manetho Se- 
. beanyte, who was the Author of the Dynaſties, though he 
might write other. things beſides , of- which Sxidas-there 
ſpeaks? 
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| ſpeaks? But Xircher very wiſely, in tranſlating Suidas 


his words, leaves out =e&syrvms, which decides the contre» 


_ verſe, and makes it clear that he ſpeaks -of the ſame 
AManerho, of whom we have been diicourſing. Thus it 


_ {fill appears that: this Adanerho 1s no elder than the 


time of Prolomy Philadelphus, which. was the thing to be 


” 


| proved. 
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Now for. Beroſus although the Chaldeans had occaſion 
enough given them before this time, to produce their anti- 


"= by the Zews converſe with them in Babylon ;, yet we 
find this Author the firſ# who durſt adventure them abroad, 


ſuch as they were, in Greek. Now that this Beroſus publiſhed 
his Hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. T arianus 
Aſſyrins tells us that he writ the Chaldaick, Fiſtory in three 


books, and dedicated them -to Arntiochus, 7G 7? Siaeuviey 


TeiTp, As It isread in the fragment of Tatianus preſerved in 
Exſebius but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Pare 
edition Of Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 


22T" Anttarerv yewros, Arnixo To us] duniv Teirw, here it 


relates to the third from Alexander, in the other:to the 


third from Seleucus; Now if we reckon the third ſo as to 
.take the perſon from whom we reckon in, for the firſt, ac- 


cording to the reading in Euſebius, it falls to be Antiochns 
called 9585, according to the other reading it falls to be 41 


-ttochus Soter; for Seleucus ſucceeded Alexander in the King- 


dom of Syria, Antiochus Soter, Seleucus , Antiochus 03; 
Antiochu Soter. But according to either of theſe readings, 
our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For Antiachus Sorter be- 
gan toreign in Syria in the ſixth year of Prol. Philadelphus 
in egypt, Antiochus O85 ſucceeded him in the 22 year 


-of Philadelphus ,, now the ſooneſt that the Hiſtory of Beroſus 
could come forth, muſt be in the reign of Artiochns Sorter, 


Which accor.ing to our accounts is ſome competent time 
after the rrarſlatien of the Scripture into Greek but if it 
were not till the time of Artiochus 8:05, we cannot but ima- 
gine that the report of the account - of axcient rimes in the 
Scriptures was ſufficiently divulged before the publiſting of 
this Hiſtory of Beroſis 5 and it may be Beroſis might ſome- 
what ſooner than others underſtand all :ran/a#tions at Alex- 
Andria, 
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_ 4ndria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence was where 


Prolomy Philadelphus was born, which was 1n the Iſle of Co. 
But Yofſius goes another way to work, to provethe time of 
Reroſus, which isthis. He quotes 1t out of Plixy that Bero- 


ſus recorded the Hiſtory of 480. years, which, ſaith he, 
Muſt be reckoned from the era of Nabonaſſer. Now this be. 
gan in the ſecond year of the 8 Olympiad, from which time 


it we reckon 480. years, it falls upon the latter end of A4z- 
tiochus Soter; and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before 


the 22 of Prolomy Philadelphus, or very little before. Thus . 


we have made itevident, that theſe two great Hiſtorians are 
younger even than the tranſlation of the Bible into Greek, by 
which it appears probable that they were provoked to pub- 
liſh their fabulous Dynaſties tothe world. And ſo much to 
ſhew the ſufficiency of the Chaldean Hiſtory, as to the ac- 
count of ancient times : Which we ſhall conclude with the 
cenſure of Strabo a grave and judicious -Author concerning 
the artiquities of the Perſians, Medes, and Syrians, which, 
ſaith he, have not obtazned any great credit in the world, 
Ne. Tu F ovyyentior dmnomnre x einouvdiar , becanſe of the 
ſimplicity and fabulonſneſs of their Hiſtorians, From hence 
we ſee then that there is no great credibs/zry in thoſe Hiſto- 


ries, which are impeached of falſhood by the moſt grave. 


and judicious of Heathen Writers. . 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defeCt of the Grecian Hiſtory. | 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The 


fabulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Paets. Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. . The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratoithenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2. The eldeſt Hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſuſpeFed credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus 
and others ;, of moſt of their eldeſ} Hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but their names, of others only the ſubjefts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſd tha are extant, 
either confeſs their ignorance of eldeft times , or plainly di- 


. . ſeover #t. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch ; ſe- 


 weral evidences of the Grecians Ignoraxce of the true original 

. of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes, the Greeks 

- #gnorance inGeography diſcovered, and thence their inſuffici- 
._.CNCy 4s to An Account of ancient hiſtory. 

| Þ pry we now to the Hiſtory of Greece ; to ſee whe- 

ther the 7rropol;cs of Arrs and Learning can afford 

us any account of ancient times, that may be avle to make 

us in the leaſt queſtion the account given of them in ſacred. 


Scriptures. We havealready manifeſted the defett of Greece 
" asto letters and ancient records, but yet .it may bepretended 


that her Hiſtorians by the excellency of their wits and 
ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find a more 
certain account Of ancient times, than other Nations could 
obtain. There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with 
the Greczazy humour, but will ſay they were beholding to 
their wzs for moſt of their Hiſtories , they being ſome of 
the earlieſt Writers of Romances in the world, if all fabulous 
narrations may bear that name. Burt laying aſide at preſent 


all their Poerick, Mythology, as it concerns their gods, ( which 


we 
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we may have occaſion to enquire into afterwards) we now 
examine only their c7zedb:lity, where they pretend to be 
molt hiftorical. Yet how far they are from meriting belief 
even in theſe things , will appear to any that ſhall conſider ; 
Firlt , That their moſt ancient writers were Poetical and appa- 
rently fabulows. Secondly , T hat their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of 
ſuſpetted credit even among themſelves. Thirdly , That their 
beſt Fliſtortans either diſcover or confeſs abundance of igno- 
rance as to the Hiſtory of ancient times. Firſt , That their firſt 
writers were Poetical and apparently fabulous: Strabo under- 
takes to prove that Proſe is only an imitation of Poetry, and 
{0 Poetry muſt needs be firſt writren. For , ſaith he, at firſt 
Poetry was only in requeſt, afterwards in imitation of that, 

Cadmus, Pherecydes od Hecateus writ their Hiſtories, ob- 
ſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the meaſures of it ;, 
but by degrees writers began to take greater liberty, and ſo 
breught it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the 
form now im uſe: as the Comical ſtrain 1s nothing elſe but a 
depreſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tragedies. This he proves be- 
cauſe 4dr did anciently ſ1gnifie the ſame with 92gZey, for 

Poems were only ayer peurniorhor, Leſſons fit ro be ſung 

among them; thence, faith he, is the original of the 
jailodiar, &c. For theſe were thoſe Poems which were ſung 
6H pabSw , when they held a branch of Laurel intheir hands, 
as Plutarch tells us they were wont to do Homers Iliads . 
others were ſung to the Harp, as Heſiods *gya: belides,(aith 
Strabo, that Proſe 1s called 5 T4 aiy&- argues that it Is 
only a bringing down. of the higher /#ra:z in uſe before, 
But however this were in gexeral. as to the Grecians , it is 
evident that Poetry was Hirſt in uſe among them ; for in their 
elder times when they firſt began to creep out of Barbariſm , 
all the Philoſophy and inſtrudton they had , was from their 
Poets, and was all couched in verſe; which Plutarch not on- 
ly confirms, but particularly inſtanceth in Orpheres, Heſrod, 
Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles and Thales, and hence 
Horace de arte Poetica of the ancient Poers before Homer , 
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. Cincubitu probibere vago * dare juramarites : 

 Oppidamoliri-: leges imcidere ligno. F 

| Sic honor & nomen divints vatibu:s atque 
Carminibus venite 


From hence as Heinſms obſerves , the Poets were anciently 
called $if45zax%; and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſo- 
phcrs containing matters of morality , were called #7paſe x 
Su, of which many are mentioned in thelr [ves by Dis- 
genes Laertius;, in the ſame ſenſe were Carmina anciently 
uſed among the Larines for precepts of morality, as in that 
colle&tion of them , which goes under the name of Caro, 
(which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but with a falſe- 
inſcription , but Boxhornixs thinks it to be of ſome Chri- 
ſttans doing in the decay of the Roman Empire) $1 deus eff 
animus , nobis ut carmina dicunt.Carmina,ſaith Heinſws, i. e. 
ditta Philoſophorum :, cauſa eſt , quia dittaslla brevia, quibns 
ſententias ſuas de Deo deque reliquis includebant , do w8a dice- 
bant , 1. e. Carmina. 

When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grectars, 
is ſomewhat uncertain; but this is plain and evident, that the 
intention of it was not meerly for inſtruftion , but as Srrabo 
exprelleth it, Muayowyer x Seamyeiv me FAM, the more 
gently to draw the people on to Idolatry. For as he faith , zt 75 
zmpoſſible to 9" women and the promiſcuous multitude 
to religion by meer dry reaſon or Philoſophy, am Sf x; Ne- 
Seindutuorias, 1&7 o 8x ayev pu Foroctas % ea TAGL? > but for 
this, faith he, there is need of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be 
advanced without ſome fables and wonders. For, ſaith he, the. 
Thunderbolt , Shields, Tradents , Serpents ,, Spears attributed 
to the Gods, are meer fables, and ſo is allthe ancient Theology ; 
but the Governours of the Common-wealth- made uſe of theſe 
things.,, the better to_awe the ſilly multitude , and to bring them 
into better order. | cannot tell how far this might be their 
end, ſince theſe things were not brought :in ſo much by the. 
ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeayour of particular men, 
who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem. among the vulgar 
by ſuch things, and were mployed by the great decerver 
of. the world. as his. grand inſtruments tO advance Iatlatry - 
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init. For which we are to conſider, that although there 
were grols Ignorance, and conſequently Superſtition enough 
in Greece before the Poetick age Of it , yet their ſuperſtitions 
and 1dolatrous worſhip was not fo licked and brought into 
form, aSabout the time of Orpheas, from whom the Poerick 
are commenceth : who was as great an inſtrument of ſet- 
ting up Idolatry, as Apollonius was afterwards of reſtoring 
it, being both perſons of the higheſt eftkeem and veneration 
among the heathen. Much about the ſame time did thoſe 
live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Superſtition and Poetry, as Melampus, Muſes, Arion 
' Methymnaus , Amphion of Thebes, and Emumolpus Thrax » 
none of whom were very far diſtant from the time of 
Orpheus. Of whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks , 
meT Xipel wenn Auvunrawweo F floy o Thyvp mi guTig— 
Th; avIgowss 6H mh Udora yerayuy rr mgams, Theſe under 
a pretence of Muſick, and Poetry corrupting the lives of men, 
did by a kind of artificial Magick draw themon to the prattice 


of Idolatry. For the novelty and pleaſingneſs of Muſick, 


and Poetry did preſently infinuate its ſelf into the minds 


of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable efteem both of 
the perſons and practices of thoſe who were the Authors of 


them. So Conon in Phorius tells us that Orpheus was exceed- 
ingly acceptable to the people for his skill in 2uſck, which 
the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted with: 
From which aroſe the Fable of his drawing trees and wild 
beaſts after him , becauſe his Muſick had ſo great an influ- 
ence upon the civil;zing that people, who were almoſt 


grown rude through 1gnorance and Barbariſm: and fo Ho- 


race explains 1t , 


Sylveſtres homines ſacer * znterpreſque Deorum ) 
Cedibus & vittu fardo deterruit Orpheus , 
Ditftus ob hoc lenire Tigres rapidoſque Leones. 


This Orpheus by Mythologiſts is uſually called the ſon of 
Calliope , but may with better reaſon be called the Father of 
the whole Chorus of the 2uſes , than the ſon of one of them , 
lince Pinday calls him Ta7rga gods; , and Fohn Txetzes tells 
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us he was called the ſor of Call:ope , ws K2N\Aoyias Tonlixing 
epe]hs x) vuray th tis 760 Feds, as the inventor of Poetical 
elegarcy, and the ſacred hymns which were made to the Gods. 
(- Which the old Romans called Aſamenta; ) and Faſtin 


Martyr calls him 4 Toav326T1TO- rear ov Sibaoancy, the firft 


teacher of Polytheiſm and Idolatry. | 

For this Orpheus having been in eAgypt, as Pauſanias, 
Diodorus, and Artapanus in Euſebius all confeſs, he 
brought from thence molt of the Magical rites and ſuper- 


ſtitious cultoms in uſe there, and ſet them up among the 


Grecians; {0 Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place ; 


Af.g ſc.2. 


and is likewiſe evident by what Ar:itophanes faith in his 
EaTeay 1, 


*Opgeve wie 35 TratTas O nuiv xa]id\(ts 
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- Orpheus firſt inſtrulted them in the ſacred myſteries, and to 


abſtain from ſlaughter: which is to be underſtood of the 
Bevaiar, the killing of beaſts in ſacrifice, which probably 
was in #ſe among them before as a remainder of ancient. 
rradition , till Orpheus brought his egyptian doctrine into. 


requeſt among them. The myſteries of Oſirs, ſaith Diodorus, 


L acon.}.9 5. 
Coranth.p.7 2. 
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were tranſplanted into Greece under the name of Dzonyſms. 
or Bacchus, and Iſis under Ceres or Magna Mater , and the. 
puniſhment and pleaſures after this like from the rites of /e- 
pulture among them; Charons. waiting of fouls from the. 
lake Acneruſia in e/Egypt, over which they were wont to 
{end the dead bodies. Pauſarzas tells us that the Spartaxs 
derived the worſhip of Ceres Cthonia from Orphens , and the 
eAgmatethe worlhip of Hecate. Beſides which he inſti- 
tured new res and myſteries of his own, in which the #- 
trated were called *Oggewnrazsa?, and required a moſt ſo- 
lemn oath from all ofthem never to divulge them, which 
was aſter obſerve in all thoſe prophane myſteries which in 
imitation of theſe were ſer up among the Greeks. Strabo 
thinks the myſteries of Orpheus were In immitation of the old 
Cotyttian and  Bendidian myſteries among the Thracians ;, 
but Herodotus with more probability parallels them and the 


Dionyſraw 
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Dionyſian with the egyptian, from which we have al- 
ready ſeen that Orphens derived his ; whois conceived by 
Georgius Cedrenus and Timothens in Euſebius , to have lived 
about the time of Gzdeor the judge of Iſrael; but there is too 
great confuſion concerning his age , to define any thing cer- 
tainly about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeyeral perſoxs 
going under his name, of which beſides this werein all pro- 
bability two more ;, the one an Heroick Poet , . called by Swu- 
das Ciconeus, Or Arcas, who lived two Ages before Ho- 
mer , and he that goes under the name of Orpheus, whoſe 
Hymns are ſtil] extant , but are truly aſcribed to Onema- 
critus the Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianus 


Aﬀſſyrius , Suidas , and others , who flouriſhed in the times: 


of the Piſitratide at Athens, We are like then to have 
little relief for finding out of truth in the Poerick, Age of 
Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed , 
was.only to inſinuate the belief of Fables into the people, 
and by that to awe them into Tdolatry. 

If we come lower down to the ſucceeding Poets, we 
may find Fables increaſing ſtiil in the time of Homer , He- 
ſod, and the reſt , which made Eratoſthenes, a perſon of 
great Tudgement and Learning ( whence he was called al- 
ter Plato , and miyrabaG, and 73 fire, becauſghe carried, 
if not the firſ#, yet the ſecond place in ali kind of Litera- 
ture ) condemn tie ancient Poetry AS Wawdn wulonoear , 
a company of old Wives Tales, which were invented for no- 
thing but to pleaſe ſity people, and had no real learning 
or truth at all in them. For this though he be ſharply 


cenfured by Srrabo in his firſ# Book, who undertakes to- 


vindicate the Geographys of Homer from the exceptions of 
Eratoſthenes; yet himſelf cannot but confels that there is 
a very great mrture of Fables in all their Poets, which 
is, faith he, partly to delight the people , and partly to awe 
them. For the minds of men being alwaies deſirous of Novel- 
ries,. ſuch things do hugely pleaſe the natural humours of 
weak, people ; eſpecially if there be ſomething #n them that « 
Vauzesoy x Teezre es , weryſtrange and wonderful, it mereaſ- 


eth the delight in hearing it, #iaig 3.7% wayIdyey.giATeY »' 


which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And 
: "0p 


Exatzrp.p. 134» 
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this means, faith he, are Children firſt brought on toleayn. 
| ing, and all ignorant perſons are kept in awe; nay, and the 
4 "more .learned themſelves © (partly for want of reaſon and 
Judgment, and partly from the remainder of thoſe im- 
preſſions wiuch theſe things made upon them- when they 
were Children ) cannot ſhake off that former credulity which 
they had as to theſe things: By which diſcourſe of Strabo , 
though intended wholly by him in vndication of Poerich 
Fables, it is plainand evident what great difervice hath 
been done to rruth by them, by reaſon they had no other 
Records to Preſerve their ancient hiſtory but theſe fabulous 
Writers, and therefore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and 
Falſhood together, which Srrabo contends for; yet what 
way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the 7-ue from the falſe, 
when they had no other certain. Records! And beſides, 
— He himſelf acknowledgeth how hard a marter it is even for 
wiſe men to excuff thoſe fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, which were 7ſ-wated into them by all the advan- 
tages which prejudice, cuſtom, and education could work 
upon them. Granting then there may be ſome zrach at the 
bottom of their fabulous narrations ; 


©a[.3- "Qs Sf Irs is xquody reerxeve) dg wen dyig, 


Which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as him- 
ſelf compares it ; yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that 
it is only gilded, that never ſaw any pure metal, and did 
alwaies believe that-it was what it ſeemed to be ? had there 
been any xeTiewy , OT rouchſtone to have differenced between 
D the one and the other , there might haye been ſome way 
| for a ſeparation of them ; but there being none ſuch , we 
muſt conclude, that the fabulous narrations of Poets in- 
ſtead of making Truth more pleaſazt by their filt;ons, have 
ſo adulterated it , that we cannot find any credibility at 
all in their narrations of elder times, where the r-ath of the 
fory bath had no other way of conveyance but through their 
Hons. | | 

Sett. 5. But though Poets may be allowed their liberty for re- 

I preſenting things to the greateſt advantage to the palates 
of their Readers, yet we may jualtly expect , when men 
| _ *Þro- 
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profeſs to be hiſtorical, they ſhould deliverus nothing but 
what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubted 
truth. Yet eventhis were the Greeks far from ; for Straho 
himſelf confeſſeth of theiPeldeit Hiſtorians, Kat of rearu 5 
foe? x) QuTinot puJoragcts their firſt Hiſtorians both of per- 
ſons and things. were fabulous. Diodoris particularly in- 
ſtanceth in their eldeſt Hiſtorians , - as Cadmus AMleſing , 
Hecatans , and Hellanicus , and condemns them for fabu- 
louſnels. Srrabo condemns Damaſtes Sigeenſis for vanity 
and falſhood, and wonders at Eratoſthenes for making; uſe 
of him; yet this man 1s of great antiquity among them , 
and his teſtimony uſed by authors of good credit, as D:- 
onyſ. Halicarnaſſens, Plutarch , and others. Nay Pliny pro- 
felleth to follow him , and ſodoth Ariſteas Proconneſins , 
in his Arimaſpia, Which may render the credit of his Hi- 
ſtory very ſuſpicious, with whom it was a ſufficient ground 
of credibility to any ſtory,that he found it in ſomeGreek Au- 
thors. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Euemerus Meſſenins and 
Antiphanes Bergins ; which latter was ſo noted a lyar, that 
from him, as Srephanus tells us, Eseyaice was uſed as a pro- 
verb for to ſpeakpever a word of truth. Ariſteas Proconneſinsli- 
ved in the time of Cyrus, and writ a Hiſtory of the Arimaſp:, 
in three Books , who ſeems to have been the S:r Fohn Aan- 
devilof Greece , from his Stories of the Arimaſpi , with one 
eye in their foreheads, and rheir continual fighting with 
the Gryphens for Gold ; yet the ſtory was taken upon truſt 
by Herodetus , Pliny, and many others, though the expe- 
rience of all who have viſited thoſe Northern Chmats , do 
ſufficiently refute thele follies. Srrabo ſaith of this Av:- 
ſteas, that he was avg yous& T5 4M O-, one inferior to none 
for juggling , which cenfure was probably occaſioned by 
the common ſtory of him, that he could let his ſoul out of 
his body when he pleaſed, - and bring it again; yet this 


Juggler did Celſus pitch onto confrone with our bleſſed Sa- 


viour , AS Hierocles did on Apollenius ; ſo much have thoſe 
been to ſeek for reaſon , who have ſonght to oppoſe the do- 
Qrine of faith. | 

But further , what credit can we give to thoſe Hiftori- 
as. Who have. ſtriven to. confute each other, and lay open 
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one anothers falſhood to the world. Where was there 


ever any ſuch diſſonarcy inthe ſacred- Hiſtory of Scripture ? 


doth the Writer. of one Book diſcover the weakneſs: of 
another ? do not all the parts ſo exaCtly agree, that the moſt - 

probable ſuſpicion could ever fall into the heart of an 1z- 
fidel is,that they were all written by the ſame perſon , which 
yet. the ſeries of times manifeſts to have been mpoſſible. 


 Butnow if we look into the ancient. Greek Hiſtorians', we 


need no other teſtimony than themſelves to take away their 
credibility. The Genealogies of Heſtod are correfted by 
Acuſilaus , Acuſilaus is condemned by Hellanicus , Hel- 
lanicus accuſed of falſhood by Ephorus, Ephorus by  Time- 
us, Timexs by ſuch who followed him, as Foſephus fully 
fhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief? upon all in 
common ? that is the ready way to believe contradiltions : 
for they condemn one another of falſhood. Muſt we be- 
lieve one, and reject the reſt? bur what evidence doth that 
one give why he ſhould be credited more than the reſt ? 
And which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the 
Grecian Hiſtory , their eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged to 
be the moſt fabulous, for our only recourſe for deciding 
the controverſies among the younger Hiſtorians , mult be to 
the elder : And here we are further to ſeek than ever ; for 
the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poerical, and to haye no 
certainty of rrath inthem. So that it is impoſlible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the 
Greek Hiſtorians, which will be yet more evident when 
we add this, that thereare very few extant of thoſe Hi- 
ſtorians, who did carry the greateſt- name for Anti- 
uity. | 
J The higheſt antiquity of the Greek Fiftorians doth not 
much exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, as Yoſſins hath 
fully demonſtrated in his learned Book, De Hiſtoric Grects , 
and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their 
ſeveral ages. Only theſe zwo things will turther clear the 
3nſufficiency of the Greek, Hiftory , as to an account of ancient 
times: firſt, that of many of theſe old hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but their meer names, without any certainty of wh-t 
they. treated. Such are Siſyphus Cons , Corinnus , Eugeon 


Samins , 
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Samins, Deiochus Proconneſms, Endemus -Parius, Democlss 
Phygaleus , Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius , Xenomedes Chis , 
and ſeyerall others whoſe name?s are recorded by leveral 
writers, and liſted by Yoſſi among the Hiſtorians, but no 
evidence what ſubject of hiſtory was | haadled by them. 
Secondly, that of thoſe whoſe net only memories are preſerved 
but ſome evidence of what they writ, we have nothing extant 
till the time of the Perſian war. For all that was writ before, 
is now conſumed by time, and ſwallowed up in that vaſt 
and all devouring Gulf; in which yet their keads {till ap- 
pear above the waters, tO tell us what once they informed 
the world of. It cannot be denyed, but if many of thoſe 
ancient hiſtories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have ſome greater light into ſome matters of fa&t in the 
elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek for, 
unleſs we think to quench our th:7/t in the muddy waters 
of ſome fabulous Poers. For what 'is now become of the 
antiquities of Tonia and the City Miletus written by Cadmis 
Meſs, ſuppoſed to be the firſt writer of Hiſtory ? where 
lie the Genealogies of Acnſilaus Argious? where is now 
extant the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Scyrius 
Pythagoras his Maſter? or the Chroneca of Archilochus who 
flouriſhed about the 20 Olympiad ? or thoſe of Theagenes 
Rheginus ? Where may we hope to meet with Pherecydes 
Lerins his Atick antiquities, Or his Catalogue of Cities and 
Nations? or Hecateus his deſcription of Aſia, and ſome 
| ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too ? or the Original of Nats- 
ons and founders of Cities written by Hellanicus? How 
may we come by the Perſick, Greek, and egyptian Hiſtory 
of Charon Lampſacenus, the Lydian Hiſtory of Xanthas 
Lydius ;, the Samian antiquities of Simmias Rhodius the 
Cirinthian Hiſtory of Eumulus Corinthins > Panyaſis his 
Antiquities of Greece the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſs 
the Phrygian of Diagoras, the Chaldaick and Perſixn © 
Democruus , the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rheginus ;, 
the Telcheniack, Hiſtory of Teleclides? . All theſe are now. 
buried with many more in the rubbiſh of time, and we have 
nothing but the meer 5heletors of them left, to tell us that 
Once 1uch perſons were, and thought themſelyes concerned 
K £0 
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to give the world ſome account of their being in it. Where. 


' by may be likewiſe. ſeen the remarkable providence of God 


concerning the ſacred hiſtory, which though of a far greater 
antiquity than any of theſe, hath ſurvived them all,. and is 
ſtill preſerved with as much purity and incorruption as a. 
book paſling through ſo many hands was capable of. But of 


| that in its due place. | 


But yet if the Greek.hiſtorians that are yet-extant, were of . 
more undoubted credit than thoſe that are loſt, we might 
eaſily bear with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained 
ſome authentick hiſtory by it accompliſhed in all its parts: 
but even this we are far from in the Greek, hiſtory ; for the 
hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ignorance of 
ancient times, Or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was the 
third and laſt conſideration touching the credibility of the 
Grecian hiſtory. That moſt grave and accurate hiſtorian 
Thucydides, than whom ſcarce ever any Grecran diſcoyered 
more an impartial love to the truth in what he writ, doth 
not. only confeſs, but largely prove the «mpoſſibility of an 
exact account. to be given of the times preceding the Pelo- 
porneſian war, inthe vety entrance into his hiſtory : For, 
laith he, the matter preceding that time, Cannot now through 
the length of time be accnrately diſcovered or found out by 14. 
All that he could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was a 
great deal 'of Confuſion, unquiet (tations, frequent removals, 
continual pixacies ,. and no ſettled form of Commaumealth. 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe times, 
when. a molt judicioms writer, even of Athens it ſelf, acknow- 
ledgeth ſuch a Chaos in their ancient biſtory ! And Plutarch 
a later Author indeed, but fcarce behind any of them, if we 
believe Taurm in A. Gellizs for learning and: prudence, 
dares not we {ce venture any further back than the time of 
Theſes z, tor before that time, as he compares it, as Geogra- 
phers in their maps when they have gone. as far as they can, fill 
xp the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable mountains, or frozen 

eas, or devouring ſands, ſo thoſe who give an account of elder 
times are fain to inſert TeegrwdM w; Tgayng, ſome. wonderful 
and:Tragical ſtories, which (as he ſaith) have neither any. truth 
297. certainty in them.. Thus we ſee thale who. were beſt __ ; 
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judge of the Greek antiquities, can find no ſure footing to 
{ſtand on in them 3, and what baſis can we find for our faith, 
| where they could find- ſo /ztle for their knowledge? And 
. thoſe who have been more daring and venturous than theſe 
_ perſons mentioned, what a Zabyrinth have they run them- 
{elves into, how many confuſions and contradiftions have they 
involved themſelves in? ſometimes writing the paſſages of 
other Conntries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times fo 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one might think 
they had only a deſign upon the underſtandings of their 
readers, to make them play at Blind mans-buff in ſearching 
for the Kings of Greece. , 


But as they are ſo confuſed in their own hiſtory, ſo they Set. 9g. 
are as Tonorant and fabulous when they dare venture over . 


their own threſholds and look abroad into other Countries ; 
we certainly owe a great part of the lamentable zgnorance of 
the true or7g1nal of moſt Nations to the pitiful account the 
Greek Authors have given of them; which have had the 
fortune to be entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem 
and veneration, that it hath been thought /earnming enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Na- 
tions. Which I doubt not hath been the great reafon ſo 
many fabulous relations not only of Narisns but perſons and 
ſeveral animals never exiſting in the world, haye met with 
fo much entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The 
Greek, writers it is evident, took, up things upon truſt as much 
as any people inthe world did, being a very weak and 1n- 
conſiderable Nation at firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations which 
the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, and 
{o made it more fabalous than it was before. As it was 
certainly the great defect of the -atural philoſophy of the 
Greeks, ( as it hath been ever ſince in the world ) that they 
were ſo ready to form Theories upon ſome principles or 
hypotheſes which they only received by Tradition from 
others, without fetching their knowledge from the experiments 
of ature; and to theſe they ſuited all the phenomena of 
7attre, and what was not ſuitable was rejected as monſtroms 
and Anomalous : {0 it was in their hiffory wherein they had 
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ſome fabuloys hypotheſes they took. for granted without en. 
quiring into the «ruth and certainty. of them, and-to theſe 


they ſujc whatever light, they gained in after times of the 


ſtate of foreign Nations, which hath made Truth and Az. 
tiquity wreſtle ſo much with the. corruptzons which eat into. 
them through the pride and ignorance of the Greeks. Hence 


| they, have always ſuired the Hiſtory of other Nations with. 


the, account; they give of their own; and where nothing 


could -ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of. 


the o7:95nal of other Nations, they ( who were never back. 
ward at fictions) have made a founder of them ſuitable to 
their own language. The truth is, there is nothing in the 
world uſeful or beneficial to mankind, but they have made 
ſhift to find the Author of it among themſelves. If we 
enquire after the orsginal of agriculture, we are told of Ceres. 
and Triptolemw ;, if of paſturage, we are told of an Arcadiar 
Pan; it of wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater : if of Iron. 
zyſtruments, then who but Yulcan? if of Muſick, none like to 
Apollo. If we preſs them then with the Hiffory of other 
Nations, they are as well provided here : if we enquire an. 
account of Eyrope, Aſia or Libya ;, for the firſt we are told 
a fine ſtory of Cadmw his ſiſter, for the ſecond of Prometheus. 
his Mother of that name, and for the third of a_ daughter - 
of Epaphxs. If were yet ſo curious as to know the origi- 
nal of particular Countries ; then 7alia muſt find its name - 
froma Calf of Hercules, becauſe tza@-in Greek will ſignifie - 
ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa mult be from Sardes 
and Afer two ſons of Hercules ;, but yet if theſe will not 
ferve , Hercules ſhall not want for children to people the- 
world; for we.hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lyadn, fome othcr: 
ſons of his, that gave names to S$cythia, Lydia, Galatia ; 


with the fame probability that Media had its name from 


Medea, and Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Luſus two 
companions of Bacchus. If Perſia want a founder, they 
bave one Perſezes an Argue ready for it, if Syria, Baby-. 
loniaand Arabia want reaſens of their names, the prodigal 
Greeks will give Apotfo three ſons, Syris , Babylon and 
Arabs rather than they ſhall be heretical Acephaliſts. This. 
Yauity of theirs was aniverſal,. not confined to any place or 

| | ages, 
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| age, but as any Nation or people came into their know- 

ledge, their Gods were not ſo gecrepir, but they might Fa- 
ther. one ſon more upon them, rather than any Nation 
ſhould be fil; populi, and want a Father. Only the grave 
Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſligned them ; 
their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines” &- 
genuint terre, tO be the eldeſt ſons of their Teemimnyg mother 


the earth, and to have been born by the ſame equivocal 


generation that mice and: frogs are from the impregnated 
lime of the earth. Are we not likely to havea wonderful 


account of ancient times from thoſe who could arrogate to. 


themſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender and thin 


accounts of the originals of people which they gave, and 
would have the world to entertain with the greateſt venera- 
tion upon their naked words? Haye we not indeed great. 


reafon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo frequently diſcover. 


their affe&tion to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when 


ever they venture upon the — other Nations ? 
The truth is, Herodotus himſelf (whom Tally calls the Fa- 
ther of Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leaft in regard of 


antiquity, being the eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians ) - 


hath ſtood in need of his Compurgators, who yet have not 
been able to acquit him of fabulouſneſs, but have ſought to 
make good his credit by recrimination, Or by making it ap- 


pear that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he tells, . 


| buttook them upon truſt himſelf, and ſo delivers them to 
the world. Some impute.it to the zgenmity of. Herodotus, 
that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the 244ſes, 


on purpoſe to tell his Readers they muſt not look for meer : 


Hiſtory 1n him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, which though 
not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his readers. Though - 
others think they were not ſo-inſcribed by himfelf, but the 


names were given to them by the Greeks from the admira- 
tion his Hiſtory had among them,, However this were, this - 
we are certain, that Herodorus was-not firſt fuſpected of - 
falſhood in theſe latter ages of the world, but. even among . 


the Greeks themſelves there. have been found ſome thar 
would undertake to make good that charge againſt him. . 


For ſo Suidas tells us of one Harpecration v/fli14, Who writ . 
N..3. a book. 
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a book on -purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodotus, 


ai 7% xg]anl40 du Thy Heghb res inetar. Platarch his Books are 
well known of the ſpight or malignity of Herodotus, but the 
occaſion -of that: is ſufficiently known likewiſe, becauſe 
Herodotus had given no very favourable charatter of 

Plutarchs Country. Strabo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Hero- 
dotus much of wugacity and mixing prodigious fables with his 
Hiſtory; but I confeſs obſerving the grounds on which 
Plutarch inſifts againſt Herodotus, 1 am very prone to think 
that the ground of the great pique in ſome of the Greek 
Writers againſt Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales 
out of School, and had diſcovered too much of the Infancy 
of Greeee, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the 
egyptian ſuperftitions : which Plutarch expreſly ſpeaks 
of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, # Alyaſior da- 
aforciats x} poloerouiars, me ourorare x) dyvirarae 7 Emre 
izegy eyerevrov. Although therefore Herodotus may not be 
much to blame in the things which the Grecians moſt charge 
him with, yet thoſe who fayour him moſt cannot excuſe his 
palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and zgzorazce in others. 
Toſephus thinks he was deceived by the e£gyptian Prieſts 
in things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which Foſ. 
Scaliger gives many accounts; either, ſaith he, the perſons 
who gave him his intelligence were ignoramt themſelves , or © 
elſe like true e/Egyptians, they were cunning enough, but impoſed 
pon Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquainted with their 
artifices or elſe he did not underſtand his Interpreter, or was 
deceived by him ;, or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo much of 
a Grecian in him, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory with ſome 
fables of his own, wherefore he rather adheres to {anerho 
than Herodetus as to the eAgyptian Hiſtory : who yet elle- 
where (I will not ſay with what conſtancy to himſelf ) 
youchſafes him this high elogrum, that he 1s Scrimum 07491 
mum Grecarum © Barbararum, auitor a doitts nunquam de- 


porendus. 


It cannot be denyed but a great deal of very uſefal Hi- 
ftory may be fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his 
Ignorance, When he not only denies there 1s an Ocean com- 
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ing it ? Unleſs this might be any plea for his ignorance in 
Geograpby, that he had'fo many great names after him guilty 
of the ſame: Witneſs Ariſtotles ſuſpicion that the Indies 
ſhould be joyned to Exrope about the Srraizhts, where they 
feigned Hevcules his pillars to be. And the Thereans igno- 
rance Where any ſuch place as Libya was, when the Oracle 
bid them plant a Colony there. Would it not have been worth 
ones while to have heard the great noſe the Sunuſed' to 
make every night when he doſed his head in the Ocean, as 


none of the molt ignorant Greeks imagined ? And to have 


feen the Sun about Hercules his pillars to be a hundred times 
bigger than he appeared to them, as they commonly fanci- 
ed. Was not Alexazder, think we, well zutored in Coſmo- 
graphy by his Maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ word to his 
Mother he had found out the head of Nike in the Eaft- 
Indies? as Arrian relates the ffory. No wonder then his 
Jouldiers ſhould miſtake the Mountain Paropamiſus inthe 
Tadies, for Caucaſus near Colchis, when even their learned 
men thoughr Colchis the utmoſt boundary of the world on 
that ſide, as Hercules his pillars on this. What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient 


times,” who were ſo ignorant of the ate of the world in 
their own time, when LZearnmng was In its herght 10 Greece, . 


and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the 
wars which were made abroad ! Eratofthenes confeſſeth the 
Grecians were ignorant of a great part of A4{ia, and the Nor- 


thern parts of Europe before Alexanders expedition; and 
Strabo confeſleth as much of the Weſtern parts of Exrope 


till the Roman expeditions thither. Palus Meotis and Colchzs, 
faith he, were not fully known till the time. of Mrhridates, 
nor Hyrcania, Battriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars. 
Exatoſthexes mentions ſome who thought the Arabian Sea 
tobe only a Take; and it further argues their 1gnorance in 
Geography, that the later Geographers always correct the 
errours of the elder, as Prolomy doth Marints, Erato- 
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fthenet: thoſe before him, FHipparchus Eratoſthenes, and © 


Strabo not only both them, but Ezdoxiu, Ephoras, Dicaa- 
chus, Polybits, Poſidonius, and almoſt all that had writ be- 


fore him. Linfiſt on theſe things, not that. I would deſtroy. 


the 


2 þ Origines Sacra: Book I. 
the credibility of any humane hiſtory, where the Authors 
are guilty of any miſtakes ( for that were to take away the 
credit of all humane Hiſtory) but to ſhew how ſufficient 
- *. thoſe Hiftories are to give us a certain account of the original 
of Nations, who were ſo unacquainted with the ſtate of 
thoſe Narions which they pretended to give an account of. 
For where there is wanting divine revelation ( which was 
not pretended by any Greek Hiſtorians, and if it had, had 
| been eaſily refuted} there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exact 
knowledge of all things pertaining to that which they pre- 
tend to give an account of , and if they diſcover apparent 
defeFt and inſufficiency ( which hath been largely manifeſted 
as tothem, in the precedent diſcourſe ) we have ground to 
.deny the credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of 
ſuch defect and inſufficiency. So much then will abundant- 
ly ſuffice for the making good the firſt argument againſt the 
credibility of prophane hiſtories, as to the account which they 
give of ancient times, different from the Word of God. 
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CHAP. V. 


The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology, 


The want of credibility in ' Heathen Hiſtory further proved 


from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of an- 


tient times, that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 


years. An enquiry into the different forms of the eAgyti- 
an years, the firſt of thirty dayes, the ſecond of four Months ;, 
of both inſtances given in the egyptian hiſtory. Of the 
Chaldean accounts, and the firſk Dynaſties mentioned by 
Beroſus, how they may be reduced te probability. Ofs the 
e/Eoyptian Dynaſties. Of Manetho. Reaſons of account- 
ing them fabulous, becanſe not atteſted by any credible au- 


thority, and rejetted by the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 


Scaliger and Voſlius , concerning their being cotemporary , 
propounded and rejefied with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Egypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the 
mumber of them againſt Voſlius and Kircher. 


TY next thing to manifeſt how little there is of creds- 
bility in the account of ancient times, reported by the 
hiftories of heathen Nations, 1s, the wncertainty, confuſion and 
ambiguity in the account which they give of thoſe times. If we 
ſuppoſe them not at all defedtive as to their records, if yet we 
find the account given ſo perplexed, ambiguous and confuſed, 
that we can find no certainty at all of the meaning of it, 
we have very little reaſon toentertain it with any certain 
aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evident by theſe 
things. 1. The uncertainty of their Chronology, whereon their 
whole account depends. 2. The multitude of 1mpoſtures taken 
for ancient hiſtories. 3. The uncertain meaning of thoſe chas- 
ratters wherein their ancient hiſtories were preſerved. | begin 
with the great uncertainty of the Heathen Chronology , which 
will be manifeſted by two things; Firſt, The uncertain form 
of their years: Secondly, The want or uncertainty of their 
Tag TI uaTa, or Certain fixed Epocha's from which to —_ 
their 
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their account of ancient times. Firlt , the uncertain form of 
their years; this of its ſelf is ſufficient to deſtroy the crea;- 


bility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be manifeſted 
that they had different forms of years in uſe among them; 


and it be uncertain to which to refer their accounts they 
give; forif years be ſometimes Lxnar, ſometimes Solar, and 


- lometimes but of thirty days , ſometimes of four Months , 


fometimes of three hundred and ſixty days , ſometimes three - 
hundred ſixty frve , ſometimes four times three hundred ſixty 
fre in their rerraeteris, ſometimes eight times 1N their offae- 
zeris , ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſlibly haye 
which of them to fix their accounts to ? Eſpecially when they 
only give them in general, and never tell us which of them 
they mean,which may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that their 
intent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to 
deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall therefore ſo much 
explain the different form of their years , as thereby to ſhew 
what uncertainties we are left to by them: Where we 
meddle not with their Trop:cal and Aſtronomical years, but 
chiefly thoſe which were in civil uſe among the ſeveral Na- 
tions we ſpeak to, A year is nothing elle but a Syſtem of 
days, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as days 
are in being joyned together ; but uſually there were ſome 
other lcſſer Syſtems of days than thoſe which are called 
years, Out of which the other doth reſ#ls. Such is the 
£TT&1p4goy, OT the week, which as Foſeph Scaliger ſaith, was 
res ownubus Orientis populis ab ultima uſque antiquitate uſi- 
tata; a thing in continual uſe among the Eaſtern Nations , 
t:.ovgh it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, 
and no elder than Chriftianiry among them. Among the 
Romans Was uſed an axmyuzesr, Which was for the ſake of the 
Nuxding returning every ninth day. The Mexicans as Scali- 
ger tells us, recx0n ail by a Tezoraudexanuegrsr,a Syſtem of thir- 
teen days. Next to theſe were their Morrhs, which were 
eithc: Lnwmar or Solar. The Lunar were either from the 
Pros 41 to the lame point of the Zodiack again, called 
a d&- oealdns,, which was leſs than twenty eight dayes ; 
but tis was of no uſe incivil. computations; orclle from. 
#72 conjunttion of the Moon with the Sur to another , which 
was 
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was called avrel @- cralw'ns;, or elſe from the firſt phaſes of the 
Moon , the ſecond = after its coitus, Called gd; and daw- 
xevors oe\lw'ns, ſome as the Grecrans reckoned their Lunar 
months from the coitus, as Scaliger proves out of Yitru- 
2ius, others from the phaſis ,, as tome Eaſtern Nations did 
as the Jews began their obſeryation of the New Moons, 
from the firſt phaſis or appearance of her after the Corus. 
The Solar months were either natural, ſuch as were defined 
by the Suns paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiack, to ano» 
ther or civil, whereby the months were equally divided 
into 30. days apiece , As in the Grecian and Egypriar 
ear. 
, Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now 
proceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve 
one conſtant certain form of a year among them, but had 
ſeveral in «ſe, to which their accounts may be referred. 
And becauſe the Egyprians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 


Skilled as to the form of the year , according to that of 


Macrobius, Anni certus modus apud ſolos ſemper Egyptios 


fait: We ſhall particularly demonſtrate the variety of 


years in uſe among them ; By which we ſhall ſee what great 
uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſties. 
For firſt it is evident that the time of 30. days was among 
the ancient Egyptians accounted a year , for which we 
have the reftimony of Plutarch in Numa. 'Aryunrios 5 pe- 
riaTO-lw 6 mavns & mr TETezuluO-, The Egyptians at firſt 
had a year conſiſting of one month, and after of four : And this 


if we believe Alexander ab Alexandro , was the year moſt 


irequently in uſe among them. So Yarroin Lattantins gives 
an account of the great age of ſome men in ancient times , 
who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000. years; Ait entm apud 
e/E7yptios pro ann menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12. ſigna 
circuits faciat annum, - ſed Luna que erbem illum ſugnife- 
rum 30 dierum ſpatio illuſtrat. It is then evident that this 
year of thirty days was in uſe among the Egyptians > the 
only ſcruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred acconnts 
orno; and that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in 
Plutarch, 1n the fore-cited place z ſpeaking of the Egypri- 
«1:5 great pretence to antiquity , he gives this account of it; 
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number of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon their months 


tenſtead of years. = . 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult mat- 
ter toreduce the vaſt accounts of the egyptian antiquity to 


 fomeproportion,and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties 


with ſobriety and eruth , eſpecially as to the account given of 
them by Diodorus Siculus;, for fo Diodorus gives mm their 


accounts , that the Gods and Heroes reigned in egypt for 


the ſpace of near 18000-years, and the laſt of them was 
Orus the Son of Iſis : From the reign of men in Egype 
he reckons about 9500 yearsto thetime (if we admit of 
Facob.Capellus his correction of mevrmooioy fOr mevraxiguaier 
in Dzodoras ) with his entrance into Egypt, which was in 
the 180 Olympiad. Now as the foreſaid learned Author ob- 
ſerves, Diodorus came into Egoype A. 24. 3940. F.C. 
6944. the mortal men then had reigned in Egypt g500 


years ,, which taking it for theſe Lunar years of 30 dayes., 


makes of Falian years 780. the Heroes and Gods 18000. 
months, that is of Fulian years 1478, from theſe two 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years , Which being de. 
ducted from the year of the world 3940 fallsin the year of 
the world 1682. about which time Af:ſraim, who was the 
great hiſtorical Oſiris of Egypt ( focalled by a light yaria- 
tion of his former name.) might be well fuppoſed to be born; 
for that was in the year of Noah 630. and fo Orys might. 
be born, who was the Son of O/r5s, about the year of the 
world 1778 Between whole time and Mexan/er the great 
his Conqueſt of Egypt, the Egyptians , as the ſame Dj- 


 edorustelisus, reckon little leſs than. 23000 years: Now 


according to this compation Of 30 days for a year, we 
way reconcile this to truth too ;, for from 1778 to'3667 of 
the world , which falls npon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar ,. 
there is ar Intervall of 1889 years , which makes of theſe 
Lunar years Of 30 days, Jaih Capellus, 22996 and” 15. 
days, whieh comes very near, if not altogether, up to 
the Egyptian Computation: SO when the Egyptians AC- 
cording to Dragorus , . make no: leſs: than 10000 _— di- 
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ſtance betiween their Hercules and Hercules Beotins, the 
Son of Alcmena, 1t mult be underſtood of theſe Lunar 
years; for granting what the Egyptians ſay, that Her- 
cules Beotius livel but one generation before the Troj.ar 


' war , and ſo histime to fall out about 2783. reckoning ' 


now backward from thence , and deducting from that year 
of the world 10000. months of 30. daies, or Fulian years 
831. and 130. daies, the time of the eE7yptian Hercules 
will fall about the year of the world 1962. about 
which time we may well ſuppoſe himtolive or die. And 
according to this computation we are to underſtand what 


the Egyptians told Herodot: , that from their firſt King © 


or Prieſts of Vulcan, till the time of Sethoes ( in whoſe time 
Sennacherib attempted the Conqueſt of Egypt )) there 
had been paſled 3.41. Generations, and as many Kings and 
High-Prieſts, and 11340. years, reckoning three Generati- 
os LO make up a Cemtary. But now, it weunderſtand this 
prodigious computation according to this form of years, 
we may ſuſpeCt the Egyprians of an intention. to deceive 
Herodotns and the credulous. Greeks, but yet not impeach 


them of direct falſhood , it being thus reconcileable to- 


truth. For according to this account 100. years makes 
3000. daies, and a Generation 1coo, ſo many daies the 
Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan May be allowed to reign; ſo 


340. Generations Of 1000. daies apiece, Make up 340000. 


daies , to which if we add the 290. dares which Scthos had 


now reigned upon Sernachersbs invaſion ,. we have 340200... 


daies , which makes up of theſe years of 30. daies apiece. 
11340. Which is the number aſſigned by Herodotus : Faco> 


bus Capellus thinks the. Epocha from whence theſe years are 


tobe reckoned, is from 4. 24. 2350. when AMephres be- 
gan to reign in Egypr , from whence if we. number. theſe 
340200. daies, OT: 1.1340. monthly years , which makes 
up of Fulian. years 931,and 152. daies, the number falls 
A. 24. 3282 about which timein pro! bility Sennacherib in- 
vaded Egypt. Thus weſee by makir,, uſe of thoſe Zu 
nar years , That tis poſſible to reconcile ſome of the Egyp- 
tian extravagant accounts to ſome probability and conhi- 
ſtency with truth z but however we owe very little thanks 
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tothe Exyptians for it , who deliver theſc things in groſs , 


without telling us which years they mean , and thereby eyi. 
dence their intent to deceive all who have ſo little wit as to 
be deceived by them. EE 

The next kind and form of the Egyptian year , was. 
that which -conſiſted of four equal Ionths, amounting to 
120. days; the uſe of this kind of year among them is at- 
teſted by Platarch in the fore-cited place, and by Dzedo- 
745 ,, Whagives an account of this kind of year among the 
Egyptians. Solinus ſeems to mention this as the only year 
in requeſt among the Egyprians: and fo S. Auſtin. Per- 
ibentur eAigyptii quondam tam breves annos habuiſſe ut qua- 
ternis menſibus finerintur. This renders then the Egypri- 
ans accounts yet more wncertain, and only leaves us to 
gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon what form of 
year was meant by them in their Computations. So when 
Diodorus ſpeaks ſo much in favour of the old Egyprian 
Kings and Laws , and produceth this from the Egypriar 
Prieſts, asthe beſt evidence of the excellent temper of 
their Government , that they had X:*gs of their own Na- 
tion for the ſpace of 4700. years, till the time of Camby: 
ſes his inroad into. Egypr, which was in the third year of 
the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides the apparent contradifion 
of theſe accounts to the other already explained, if we take 
them in groſs, as the Egyptians give them, It is evident 
this can be no otherwiſe true, than by taking theſe accounts 
in that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700. 
years , taking them for 120. days apiece , Make up of Fulz- 
an years 1544. which being deduCted from the year of the 
world 3475. which was the time when Cambyſes invaded 
Egypt, the remainder is A. 24. 1931. about which time 
we may fix the death of Ozus, from whom their proper 
Kings commenced. And of theſe years Yoſſius tells us we 
are to underſtand what they report of the long lives of 
their anciext Kings, when they attribute to each of them 


the ſpace of 300. years , as when they attribute a 1000. and 


more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to underſtand them of 

ſimple Lunar years of 30 days, by which thele Gigantick 

meaſures of the term of their lives , may without the _— 
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of Procruftes be cut ſhort according to the proportion of 
mens ordinary age in thoſe eldeſt times. So when Diode- 
rs reckons from the death of Proteus to his own time 
4.443940. 3400 years,it muſt be underſtood of theſe years 
of four equal months; for ſo thoſe 3400. years make up 
of Julian years 1117. which being deduced from 3940. 
the remainder 1s 2823, about which year of the world Pro- 
teus may be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of 
the 7udges in Iſrael. | 

| Neither was this only the Egyptzans way , but in proba- 
bility the ancient Chaldeans obſerved the fame, which may 


be a ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among. 


them in their firſt Dynaſties, as is evident in the fragments 
of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Beroſus , where the times 
of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years but Sev: 
Neegr, and Swo5 now according to them every Zdp@- con- 


tained 3600. years, Ns7pþ&- 600. £5(6- 60. Now who can 


imagine that Aloriw and the ten Kings from him to X:ſu- 


thrus ſhould reign 120. Sar; as their computation is , which : 


reckoning for eyery Saros 3600. years, makes up 432000, 


years? A very fair ſum for the Chaldean Dynaſties before : 


the time of X3{uthrus, by whom in probability Noah was by 


them underftood. There have been only two ways thought. 
on of dealing with theſe computations ; either rejecting : 
them as wholly fabulous, and founded on no evidence or 


records of Hiſtory , as we -have ſeen already; only they. 


might retain ( being ſo near the place of the ſettlement of 
Noah and his poſterity after the flood ) the memory not . 
only of the flood (of which it isevident they had ſeveral. 


remainders preſerved in their traditions, but likewiſe of 


the ages of men preceeding the flood , wherein they were - 
right, reckoning from Alorwus the firſt to Xiſuthrus, 1.e.trom ' 
Adam to Noah ten Generations; but as to the names of 


thoſe ren perſons, and the times they lived-in, being wholly. 
ignorant through the unfaithfulneſs of tradition , they took 
their liberty not only of coining names , bur of ſetting what 
age to them they pleaſed themſelves. And tothis purpoſe 
Scalicer obſerves that ſome of their firſt Kings are reckoned 
before the flogd, which ſaith he, is denyed. by Georgie Syn- 
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cellas without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then we may 
aclmir of the Chaldeans Dynaſties as to ſome part of the 
tradition, but rejeQing their names and computations as 
tzbulous. The other way of explaining thele Dynaſties, is 
by the ſeveral wayes of computation among them z, For the 
learned Monks, Panodorus , and Anianus, underſtand thoſe 
yaſt ſumms , not of years, bat daies, and ſo make a Saros 
tocontain 120. months of zo. daies apiece , which. faith 
Scaliger , make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirus 20 equal 


months, and a Soſos two : according to which computation, 


the 100. Sar; make but 1 200. years. But this computation 
of theirs is rejefted by Georgius Syncellus , becauſe he ſup. 
poſeth Euſebius ſo well verſed in theſe things, that he would 
never have ſet them down for years, if the Chaldeans. had 
not underſtood them ſo, and therefore he would not 
trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true oy » as he 
expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger 
in the fore-cited place; and it will appear more neceſſary 
to reject thoſe Chaldearn Computations , if we take the ſumms 
of their -years in the ſenſe which Salmaſiss gives of them 
inthe Preface to his Book De annis Climatericis ( from 
whom Dyrerius the Author of the Preadamites hath bor- 
rowed moſt of his arguments as to theſe things.) Accor- 
ding to him then, every Z4e@- contained no leſs than 6000. 
years, asthe Tomanamong the Perſians contained 10000. 
but becauſe that /earned man hath only given us his repers 
Scriptum,, without any certain foundation for ſo large an 
account of thoſe ſumms, we ſhall take them inas favourable 
a ſenſe as we can. In order to whicha very learned mar of 
our Own hath found a third interpretation of the Z«g&- in 
the Chaldee accounts, from a correltion of Suidas by the 
A. S. in the Yatican Library , according to which he thus 
reads the words. Oi 5» px ower! TOETlV HQUTSS Bax8 ut F 
Xaadtlay xligor,fimte 6 ox mud whvas EeANvIEXOY THF fot vere 
71 in" .oyrevTo} x; wives Ft, and fo the ſenſe;lalth he,cs clear,Sdg&- 
according to the Chaldee account coniprehends 222. Months , 
which come to eighteen years and ſix months, ' therefore 120. 
au eg1 maake 2220. years, andtherefore (he adds) for Bos. 


-T read, leaving ont the laſt 8, 87x'. Nowaccording to this 
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ſenſe of 120 Sari to comprehend the ſumm of 2220 year, 
it will be no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Bero- 
ſus concerning the ten Kings before the flood reigning 
120 Sari, to ſome degree of probability: As to which [ 
ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two things. F#rſt, that the an- 
cient Chaldeans had preſerved among them ſome tradition 
of the zumber of the chief perſons before the flood; for we 
find them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
yumber, though differing as to the »ames of them, which 
may be ſeen in the fragments of 4fricanw preſerved in 
Euſebins his Greek Chronica, Secondly, that Beroſus from 
whom .Apolledorus and Alexander Polybiſtor deliver theſe 
computations, might as to the account of the times of thoſe 
perſons follow. the tranſlation of the Septuag int. For I have 
already made it eyident that Beroſus did not publiſh his 
 Abſftory till after the Sepruagint was abroad; now accord- 
ing to the computation of the Septuagine of the ages before 
the flood, theſe 120 Sar; of the ten Kings will not much 
diſagree from it. For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten 
perſons, and the Seprtuagrnt in all make 2242 fo that if in- 
ſtead of Gox8 in Suidas, we only read it &ouf' we have the 
exact computation of the Sepruugrnt in theſe 120 Sari; but 
of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the e/Zgyptian Dynaſties of Manetho, 
as to which I doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe 
that Euſebius did with the Chaldean, un opp Bel mAh ©- 
Ty axndeig, not to tronble our ſelves overmuch in ſeeking to re- 
concile Fables to truth. Great pains is taken by ſome very 
learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſties of Manetho 
to ſome probable account ; bux I muſt confeſs upon an im- 
partial examination of them, that I think they have ſtriven 
if not to make an e/fthiopian white, yet an egyptian to ſpeak 
trath concerning his own Country, which are almoſt of an 
equal impoſhbility. Foſeph Scaliger who firſt in this latter 
age of the world produced them into thelight out of Geor- 
g1# Syncellas, hath a more favourable opinion of them, than 
of the e/£7yptian Hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorus and others, 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four 
Dynaſties according to his own computation exceed the 

| | creation 
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creation of the world according to the true account ? for 
which he is fain to make uſe of his Temps prolepticum and 


 Fulian period, which reacheth 764 years beyond the age of 


the world, and was invented by him from the multiplication 
of the great Cycle into the 5ndi&tion, 1. e. of 532 Into 15. 
Or is it becauſe forſvoth arnetho hath digeſted all into bet- 


| rer order and reckoned up the ſeveral Dynaſties which lay 


confuſed in other authors ? but this only ſhews him a more ' 
cunning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 
others would not ſerye the turn, and therefore pretends to 

more exactneſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily de. - 
ceive the readers. But ſetting aſide thoſe things which have 
been ſaid already concerning Aaretho, I have theſe things 
which make me reject his Dynaſtzes as fabulows : firſt, the 
vaſt difference between Maretho his accounts and all others. 
who have written the e/Zgyprtian Fiſtory in the order and 
names of his Dynaſties. Where do we eyer read of the 
ſeveral Dynaſties of the Thinites, Memphites, Soites, Dio- 


ſpolitans and many others but in himſelf ? Ir is very ſtrange 


that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſthenes, nor Diodo- 
7145,who have all written a ſucceſſion of the egyptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their own 77dzſtry, nor by all the 3ztereſt 
they had in Egypt, get any knowledge of theſe methodically 
digeſted Dynaſties. Beſides, had there been any hiſtorical! 
certainty in theſe Dynaſties ol Ianetho, whence comes it 
to pals that they ſhould be lo ſilently paſſed over by thoſe 
who were e£eyptian Prieſts themlelves and undertook to 
write the Hiſtory of eAgypr ? Such were: Cheremon who 


- WasS al ieegxauueariys a ſacred Scribe, and Ptolomens Mendeſie 


1 who was an eAgyprian,Prieft, as Euſebins tells us, and 
comprehended the hiſtory of Egype in three books. Now 
bad this Z:ſtory been 1o authentecal as is pretended, whence 
come {o many and great contradittions between them, in ſo 
much that Tefephus faith, J1f that which they report were 
true , it were impoſſible they ſhould ſo much diffr, but they 
labour mm the invention of lyes, and write neither agreeably to 
the truth nor to one another. So that it is next to a miracle 
almoſt to ſee how prodigioully fond of theſe Dynaſties 
Kircher 1s, and what pains he hath taken to no purpoſe 

| | about 
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about them 3 ſcio mnltos eſſe, ſaith he, qui bujuſmods Dyna- 
ſftias meras nugas & commenta putant;, very true 5 but why 
is not he of the ſame mind too ? he confelleth himtelfto have 
--been ſo once ; but ſince he hath converſed more with the 
Oriental traditions, he hath found them not to be ſo faby- 


lous as many make them. [rt ſeems then the Baſes of the. 


eAzyptian Dynaſties as well before the flzo4 as after, inult 
lie in this Orzental traattion ;, a thing, which ſome, to ihew 
their great skill in thoſe Eaſtern languages, are grown very 
fond of. But as far as I can yet ſee, they ſail to Ophir not for 


gold, but Peacocks;, and the next Legend the world hath 


{hould be called Legenda Orientalss. For can auy thing be 
more irrational, abſucd' and fabulous, than thoſe Arabich. 
traditions Which that author ſcrapes as much for, as eſops 
Cock did on the Dunghil? but there isno jewel to be found 
among them: Unleſs we ſhould take thoſe 5 hard names 
of men for ſuch which by the Arabick, writers are ſaid to 
have ſucceeded each other in Egype before the flood, viz. 
Nacraus , Nathras, Meſram, Henoah, Arjak, Haſilim, 
Huſal, Tatraſan., Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, ( who they 
ſay built the Pyramids ) Hugith, Manans, Aphrus, Mali- 
"mu, Abn Ama Pharaun, in whoſe time they ſay the flood 
came. But ſhonld we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as 
to grant all this, what advantage will this be to Manetho 
who ſpeaks not of Kizgs but whole Dynaſtes ? ſo that it ſtill 
appears theſe Dynaſties are fabulous not being atteſted by 
any credible witneſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to 
follow Manetho, differ ſtrangely from one another,as Foſephus, 
Africans, Euſebius , George the Syncellus of the patriarch 
Taraſins , and Scaliger who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yet he is condemned by others ſince; and 
Iſaac Voſſins gives a particular caution to his reader, 1: his 
Dynaſtiis compingendis nequaquam eſſe ſequendum ordinem & 
calculum Scaligeri. What fhould be the reaſon of this di- 
verſity, but that they thought them not fo authentick, but 
they might cut off, alter and tranſpoſe as they ſaw occaſion ? 
which is moſt plain and evident in Exſebizzz, who makes no 
difficulty of cutting off one whole Dyzafty, and dividing 
another into two, only to reconcile the diſtance between 
M2 Thuoris 
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Thuorss the Egyptian King , and Teutamus the Aſſyrian © 
Emperor, and the deſtrution of Troy,” and therefore leaves 
out 4 Aſſyrian Kings and a wbole Dynaſty of the Egyptians 
to make a Synchroniſm between thoſe three. 

But yet there nath been ſomething very fairly offered to. 
the world to clear the truth, 1f not Maneiho, in order to his 
Dynafties, viz. that the ſubtle e Egyptian to inhance the 
antiquity of his own Country, did take implicite years for 


| ſolid, and place thoſe in a ſucceſſion which were cotemporary 


one with another ; This indeed is a very compendious way 


| toadyance a great ſumm of years with a very tittle charge : 


Wherein he hath done, faith Capelhu, as If a Spamard in 
the Indies ſhould glory of the antiquiry of the Dynaſties of 
Spain, and ithould attribute to the Earls of Barcinona 337 
years, to- the King of Arragon 498, to the King of Portu- 
gal 418, to the Kring of Leo 54.5, of Caſtile 800 years, and 
yet all' theſe Dynaſties riſe from the year of our Lord: 717 
when the Saracers firſt entred Spain. There are very few 
Nations, but will-go near to.vie antiquity with the ez ypri- 
ans, if they may thus be allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all 
thoſe perry royalties which anciently were in moſt Nations ; 
as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great Empires, that 
they gradually riſe from the ſubduing and incorporating of 
thoſe petty royalties into which the ſeveral Nations. were 
cantomzed before. And there ſeems to be very ſtrong 
ground of ſuſpicion that ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by 
Maunetho, from the 32 Dynaſty which 1s of the Dzofþolitan 
Thebans;, for this Dyzafty is ſaid .to begin from the tenth. 
year of the 15 Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtours in the 
time of Saztes; now, which is moſt obſervable, he that begins. 


this Dynafty, .is of the very ſame name with him who begins. 


the very i:1it Dynaſty of Manetho, who is Menes, and ſo 
likewiſe his ſon Athorhzs is the ſame in both : Which hath 
made many think becauſe Meres is reckoned firſt,. not only 
in both theſe, but in- D;odorws, Eratoſthenes and others, that 
this Menes was he who-firſt began the Kingdom of ig ypt, 
after whoſe times it was. divided into ſeveral: Dynaſties. 
Which makes Scaliger lay , Ila vetuſtiſſima regna fuerunt 
inſtar latrocniorum, ubi vis non lex aut ſucceſſio ant Iifragis 
popes 
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popnli reges in ſolio regni collocabant. This opinion of the 
 co-exiftence of theſe Dynaſties 1s much embraced by Yoſſi 
' both Father and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to 
juſtifie Scaliger from calumniators, who made as though 
Scaliger did in effect overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
tures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaſties of 
Manetho. 

Bur to this opinion how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer 
' theſe exceptions. . Firſ#, As to that Heres who is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt founder cf the Egyptian Kingdom, after 


whoſe death it is ſuppoſed that Egypr was divided into all 


theſe Dynaſties; I demand therefore who this Adenes was 3 
was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls M:ſraimm 
who was the firſt Planter of Egype ? this is not probable, 
for in all probability his name muſt be ſought among the 
Gods and not the mortals that reigned. If we ſuppoſe him 
to be any other after him, it will be hard giving an account 
how he came to have the whole power of Egypt in his hands, 
and ſo ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are oft-times made up of thoſe perry royalties before; but 
it will be very hard finding inſtances of one perſons enjoy- 
ing the whole power, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after 


his deceaſe, and to continue co-exiſtenre in peace and full 
power ſolong as theſe ſeveral Dynaſtses are ſuppoſed to do. . 


Beſides, is it not very ſtrange that no Hiſtorian ſhould men- 
tion ſuch a former diftribution of. ſeveral principalities ſo 
anciently in Egypr? but that which to me utterly over- 
throws the co-exsſtence of theſe Dynaſties in Egypr, is, by 
comparing with them what we find in Scripture of greatelt 
antiquity concerning the Kingdom of Egypr, which I can- 
not but wonder that none ofitheſe learned men ſhould take 
noticeof, When the Egyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, 
is not here a place to enquire z but it- 1s evident that 1n 
Abrahams time, there was a Pharaoh King of Egypt ( whom 
Archbiſhop UVþher thinks to haye been Apophis ) not Abz- 
melech the firlt King of Egypt , as Conſtantinus Minaſſes 
reports in his Annals ( by a ridiculous miſtake of the King 
of:Gerar for the King of Egypr.) This Pharaoh was then 


certainly X3n9 of all the Land of Egypr, which ſtill in Scrip-- 
— ture. 
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ture is called the Land of Mſraim from the firſt.planter of 


it: and this was of very great antiquity ; and therefore 


Funccins. ( though improbably ) thinks this Pharaoh to 
have been Oſiris, -and River thinks M4ſraim might have been 
alive till that time z here then we find no Dynaſties co exiſt 


ing; but one Kingdom under one King. If we deſcend 


ſomewhat lower, to the times of Facob and 7oſeph, the evi- 


dence is ſo undoubted of Egypts being an entire Kingdom 


under one K3zg, that he may have jult cauſe to ſuſpect the 


eyes <cither of his body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For 


what more evident than that Pharaoh who preferred Foſeph 
was King of all the Land of Egypt ? Were not the ſeven years 


 .of famine over all the Land of Egypt ? Gen. 41. 55- Was 


not Joleph ſet by Pharaoh over all the Land of Egypt ? 
Gen. 41.41, 439 45- And did not Joſeph go over allthe Land 


. of Egypt to gather corn? Gen. 41.46. Nay did he not buy. 


all the Land of Egypt for Pharaoh ? Gen. 47. 20. Can there 
poſſibly be given any fuller evidence of an entire Kingdom, 
than theſe are that Egype was ſuch then? Afterwards we 
read of one Kizg after another in Egypt for the ſpace of 
nigh two hundred years, during the children of Iſraels ſla- 
very 1n Egypt, and was not he, think we, King over all 
Egypt, in whoſe time the children of 1ſrael went out thence 

And in all the following hiſtory of Scripture, is there not 
mention made of Egypr ſtill as an entire X:ngdom, and of 
one' King overit? Where then is there any place for theſe 
cc-temperary Dynaſtzes in Egypt ? No where that I know of, 


| but in the faxcies of ſome learned men. | 


Indeed there 1s one place that ſeems to give ſome counte- 
nance to this opinion ; but it is in far later times than the firſt 
= of anetho are ſuppoſed to be in, which is in 
Ijas 


i. 19. 2. Where God ſath, he would ſet the Egyptians 
againſt the Egyptians, and they ſhall fight every one. againſt 


 brs brother, City againſt City, and Kingdom againſt Kingdom. 


Where it ſeems that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then exe 
iſtent among the Egyprians ; but the Sepruagint very well 
renders it vous 6H vouey, Now vous among the 'Egypri- 
ans, AS Epiphanirs and cthers tells us, notes Tl ing5ns maAtus 
Teewnids nTor Trey;oev, the precintts of every great City, ſuch 
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45 our Counties are, and therefore Pliny renders vous? by orafe 


Gure; thele were the ſeveral Provinces of Egypt, of 


7 / 


which there were thirty ſix in Egypt, tex In Thebais, ten - 


in Delta, the other ſixteen in the midland parts; ſo that by 
Kingdom againſt Kingdom, no more is meant- than one 
Province being {et againſt another. Iſaac Voſſius thinks the 
number of the ancient Nome was iwe/ve, and that over 
_ every one of theſe was a peculiar KXzyg ; and that this num- 
ber may be gathered from the Dynaſties of Adanetho, ſetting 
aſide the Dynaſties of the Perſians, eAthiopians, and Phe- 
nicians ; wiz. the Thinites, Memphites , Elephantines , He- 
racleopolitans, Dioſpolitan Thebans , the lefſer Diofpolitans , 
Yoites, Tanites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſians, and Seben- 
nytes: and ſo that Egypr was anciently a Dodecharchy, as 
England in the Saxons times wasa Heptarchy. But as it al- 


ready appears.,there could be anciently no ſuch Dodecarchy - 


in Egypt; ſoit is likewiſe evident that this di/#riburion of 
Egypt into Nom 1s a later thing, and by moſt Writers 1s 
attributed to Seſoofrs or Seſoſtris, whom Foſephns luppolſeth 
to be Seſac King of Egypt, co-temporary with Rehoboam. 
Indeed if we believe Gelaldinn: the Arabick Hiſtorian cited 
by Kircher, the moſt ancient d:/tr:butzon of Egypt - was 
into four parts, Afſraim held one part to himſelf, and gave 
his ſon Cope another, Eſmuna third, and Arriba fourth 
part > which diviſion the ſame Author afhirms to have con- 
tinued till the time of 7oſeph, who made anew diftribution 
of the whole Land. After him Seſoſtr:s divided the whole 
into thirty ſeveral Nom: fo Kircher will needs have it, 
that of the three ſeveral parts of Egypt, each might have 
for ſome myſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every 


one had its di/#+xct and peculiar God it worſhipped, and a 


particular Palace in the Labyrriath, and a peculiar Sanhedrin 


or Court of Juſtice belonging to it. But it evidently appears 
by that vain-glorious Oedipu:, that it is a far eaſier matter to. 


make mew myſteries, than to interpret old ones, which as It 
might be ealily diſcovered in the main foundations whereon 
that ftruFure ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in our 
firſt extrance into it, in this part of Chorography of Egypt. 
For from whence had he this exact diviſion of Egypt _ 
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thirty nomi, ten of which belonged to the upper Egypr, or 
Thebats, ten to Delta or the lower Egypt, and the rex re- 
maining to the - midland Country ? Hath he this from 
Ptelomy, whoſe Scheme of the ſeveral Nom; he publiſhetk ? 
No, Prolomy and Pliny by his own confeſſion afterwards 
add many other to theſe, as Omphile, Phanturites, T antes, 


 Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it from Strabo 


whole axthor:ity he cites for it? No ſuch matter. For Strabo 
ſaith expreſly that Thebaz had rex Nows, Deltaten, and the 
Midland ſixteen; only ſome are of opinion, faith he, that 
there were as many News as Palaces In the Labyrinth, which 
were toward thirty ; but yet the awmber is uncertain ſtill, We 
ſee by this how ominous it is for an Oedipus to tumble at the 
threſhold, and how eaſie a matter it is tO znterpret myſteries, 
if we may have the making of them. We ſee then no evi- 


dence at all for theſe co-temporary Dynaſties of Manetho ; 


which yet if we ſhould grant, would be a further argu- 


ment of the #ncertainty of Heathen Chronology, when among 


them smplicire years are given out to the world for ſolid ; 
ſo that which way ſoever Manertho his Dynaſties be taken, 


they will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould grant he had taken 


thoſe in ſucceſſion to each other , which were co-exiſtent 
with one another. 
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CHAP. vl. 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An account given of the defett of Chronology in the eleft times. 
Of the Solar year among the e/Fgyptians, the original of the 
. Epatts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
ſeveral Canicular years \, the difference between Scaliger and 
Petavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Egy- 
ptian hiſtory 0 elder than Nabonailer. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The febulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympials. The uncertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations. 
Of the Latine Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reckoning Ab U. C. Of impoſtures as to 


ancient hiſtories. Of Annius, Inghiramius, and others. Of 


the charaiters uſed by Heathen Prieſts. No ſacred cha- 
ratters amonT the Fews. The partiality and inconſitency of 
Heathen hiſtories with each other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient times 
4s clearly demonſtrated. 


TY next thing to eyidence-the uncertainty of the Hea- 
then Chronology, ts, the waut of certain parapegmata, or 
Joame fixed periods of time, according to which the account of 
times muſt: be made. For if there he no certain Epocha's by 
which to reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, the diſtance of inter- 
vals , an all intervening accidents , we mult of neceſlity 
fliufFuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure foun- 
dation to bottom any account of ancient times upon. The 
great reaſon of this defect, is the little care whica thoſe 
wno lived in the eldeſt rimes had to preſerve the memory of 
any ancient tradition among themlelves, or to convey it to 
poiterity in ſuch a way as might be leaſt lyable to impoſture. 
Of all kinds of Learning, Evronology was the moſt rude in 
eldelt times; and yet taat is well called by Scaliger, The life 
«nd ſoul of Hiſtory , without which, H:/tory is but a cor- 
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life or form. The ancient accounts of the world were meerly 


| from year to year , and that with abundance of obſcurity , 


uncertainty and variaty : ſometimes going by the courle of 
the Joo, and therein they were as mutableas tne Hoon her 
ſelf, how to conform the year regularly to her motion; and. 
it was yet greater difficulty toregwlare-It. by. the courſe of 
the Sun, and'to make the accounts of the -Suz.and Moor - 
meet. There was ſo much perplexity and contuſion ahout 
the ordering of a ſmzgle.year, and ſo long in moſt Marzons 
before they could bring it into any.order , that we are not. 
to expect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſli- 
on of ages among them. Among the Egyptians who are 
ſuppoſed moſt skilful in the account of the year , it was a 


. Jong time before they found out any certain courſe of it. It 


is agreed by moſt , that when the Egyprian Prieffs had 
found out the form of the year by the courſe of the Sur, 
(which is attributed by D:odorus to the Heliopolitan Prieſts ) 
yer the year in common uſe was only of 360 days , which 
in any great period of years muſt needs cauſe a monſtrous conn 
fuſion, by reaſon that their Months muſt of neceſſity by de- 
grees change their place, . ſo that in the great Canicular year 
of 730 Thoyth, which was the beginning of the Summer 
Solſtice in the entrance into that period, would be removed. 
into the midſt of Wirtez, from whence aroſe- that Epypri- 
an Fable in Herodotus, that in the time of their e/deſt- Kings , 
the Sun had twice changed his riſmg and ſetting, which was . 
-only cauted by the warzation of their Months, and not þb 
any alteration in the courſe of the. Sun. Which defect the. 
Egyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſlity- of. add: 
ing five days tothe endofthe year, which thence were. 
called zzzy ai, which implyes they were not anciently in 
uſe awong them , being afterwards added to make up the. 
courſe of the year. Which the Egypriars give an. account 


_ of,, as Plmtarch tells us, under this Fable : Aercury being once 


at Dice with the Moon, he got from her the 52 part of the 
year, which he afterwards added tothe 360 days which were an- 
ciently the days of the year , which they called zx2y wa; ,, and 
therein celebrated the Feſtivals of their gods, thence the 
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names of the ſeveral ;-1-/u4yz4 were taken from the Gols , 
the ficſt was called *Qaes , it being celebrated in honour of 
him ; the ſecond *Agsiaus, , by which Scaliger underitands 
Anuhis , but Yoſſius more probably the Semor Orns, the 
third ro Typho, the fourth to ſis, the fiith to Nephtha the 
wife of Typho, and ſifter to Iſis. This courſe of the year 
Scaliger thinks thar the Egyptians repreſented by the 
Serpent called Ne, being de{cribed in a round circle biting 


"> TAY 
Co 23, ; 


ſome part of his tail in his mouth, whereby, faith he, they 


would have it underſtood, that the form of the year was not 
perfect without that adj:ction of five days to the end of 
the year : For to this day , ſaith he, the Copies and an- 
tient Egyptians call the :end of the year yer}, It ſeems 
that afterwards they underſtood likewiſe the neceſlity of 
intercalation of a day every fourthyear for the fake of the 
redundant quadrant each year above 365 days > which 
courſe of four years they called their Canicular year, becauſe 
they obſerved its defect in that time one whole day from 
the riſing of the Dog-ſtar : and beſides that they called ir 
1arax3y #7O- and ir@ ds, & luſtrum Sothiacum, from So0s 
the Dog-ſtar : but Cenſorinns denys any uſe of intercalation 
among the Egyptians in their civil year, although their 
Sacred and Hieroglyphical years might admit of it. And 
upon this ground , I ſuppoſe the controverſie between thoſe 
two learned perſons Scakzer and Petavius concerning the 
antiquity of Intercalation among the Egyptians may be re- 
conciled. For on the one {ide it 1s apparent, that the 07 4;- 
nary or civil year did want intercalation , by this teſtimony 
of Cenforinus,, Eorum annus civilis ſolos habet dies 365 ſine 
. wllo intercalart , tag, quadriennium apud eos uno Circiter die 
minus eſt quam natnrale quadziennum ;, and thence, faith he, 
it comes to pals, that in 1461 years which was the great 
Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame bezinning; for then 
the Dos far ariſeth again upon the firſt day of the month 
Thoyth , as it did at the beginning of this great Canicular 
year; and that this kind of c:il year did continue among 
them in the time of Cexſorinus ( which was of the Dionyſiar 
account 238) appears by this, that he ſaith in the year 
wherein he wrote his book, the New-moon of Thoyth was 
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beſore the ſeventh day of the Calends of Zuly, whereas 109. 


years before, it was before the 12 ofthe Calends of Auguſt ; 


whence it. is evident, that the. Falian year , whatever lome 
learned men pretend to the contrary ,. was not in ordinary. 
uſe amonglt the e&#zyprians in that time., and-that Softgenes. 
when he correct:d the Roman account, and brought 1n the 
{arm of the Julian year, did not take. his pattern from the- 
e/E2 yplian years bur from the Greczazzs of Alexandria » Who 
did make uſe of the quadraxt- added to the 365 years, _ 

which the egyptian did nor, as appears further by. the Gol- | 
den circle in the monument of . Oſymanduas .( which Dioaorus ; 

ſpeaks of out of Hecatens Mileſus) which was .of 365. 


cubits compaſs, and divided into lo many ſegments for every: 


day with the obſervations of the r:ſzzg and ſetting of the. 
ſeveral tars, and the efets portended by them. And the. 
reaſon why this year continued in civil aſe among the eAgyp- 
tians, Is well aſſigned by Geminus , that the. eigyptians ac- 
cording to a ſuperſtitious obſervation they had, would- 
necds have their Feſtivals run through every day in the 
year. Butnow on the other ſide, it is as evident-that by. 
continual obſervation the wiſeſt ot the e/Egyprian Prieſts, did * 
diicernthe neceſlity of zatcrcalation , and that there wanted 
Iix hours 1n-every yearto make it Compleat, which every four 
years would -make the intercalation. of a day neceſſary ; 10- 
much by Dzedorus is affirmed of the Theban Prieſts, who - 
were the beſt Afiranomers , and by Srtrabo both of the: The-- 
ban and Heliopolitan ; and ſo-likewiſe Horapollo, whoſe work 
was to interpret the more abſtrule Learning of the efgyptian- 
Prieſts: When, (faith he) rhe Egyptians wouldexpreſs 4 
year, they name a quadrant, becauſe from one riſing of the ſtar 
Sothis fo anether, the fourth part of a day 15 added , ſo. that the-. 
year conſiſts of 365 days ( and a quadrant muſt be-added, 


becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents) therefore every. 


fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary day. How un-- 
juitly Peravins hath charged Scaliger with falſhood. in re- 
terence to this zefiimony of Horapollo., meerly. becauſe the 
cation did not appear in that chapter mentioned by Scals-- 
ger in the book which: Petavixs uſed, hath been already. 
@bſcryed_by . learned, men; . whereupon Yoſſivs condemns... 
: 0 Petavins 
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Petavins of ſtrange incogitancy , becauſe in three Editions 
mentioned by him, Scalzgers.citation was right 5 - but Con- 
ringins bath ſince pleaded in behalf of Peravius, that he 
might make «ſe of the Edition of Caxſmms diſtinct from the 
other three ; whereby we ſee how {mall a marter will beget 
_ a feud between learned men , eſpecially where prejudice hath 
| lodged before, asis too evident in Peravius his rough deal- 


ing on all accaſioas with that very deſerving perion Foſeph 


Scalsger... Bur to return, from hence by degrees the Ep ypt:- 
ans proceeded to make greater periods of years ( as Eudoxus 


carried his-aftaeteris into Greece fromthe Canicular year of . 
- the Egyptians )) they framed trom this a greater Canicular 
year, which had as many years as a 7ular hath daies ; and - 


laſtly, the greateſt Canicular. year: which comprehended 


four of the greater, and conliſted of a period of 1461. years. - 


But thus we fee, that the great periods of years among them 
riſe gradually, as they grow more skilful in the underſtand- 


ing the zatxre of the year: ; : and that they had anciently no : 
certain periods to govern themſelves by in their computation - 
of ancient times. Nay the Egyptians have not, as appears, - 
any certain Epocha to go by elder than the Egyptian years of 
Nabonaſſar ,, and afterwards from the-death of Alexander , . 
and Prolomy Philadelphus', . and Auguſtus - his victory at. 


Attium. | 

If from the Egyprians we remove our diſcourſe unto 
the Grecians,we are {till plunged into greater uncertainties,it 
being acknowledged by themſelves that they had no cer- 


tain ſucceſſion of time before the Olympiads. To which - 
purpoſe the Teſtimony of Yarro in Cerſerinus is generally . 


taken notice of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckon-: 


ing two of them to be aunkzown and fabulous, and the hz-- 
ſtorical part of time to begin with the firit Olympiad. In-- 


deed Scaliger and ſome others are loth to reject all that 
ſecond part of time as fabulous, which was in the. intervall 


between Deucalzons flood and the Olympiads; and theretore . 
they had rather call it Herozcal, though much corrupted with - 
Fables, and to think that it was hiſtorical as to Perſons, but. 


fabulous as tothe actions of thoſe: Perſoas..:. But granting 


this, yet. we are. wholly to ſeek for any certain: .account .:of 
| | N - 2 | the.:: 
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the ſucceſſion of time and perſons, for want of ſome certain 
Epocba's , which like the Pole-tar ſhould guide us in our 
paſlage through-that boundleſs. Ocean of the Grecian Hiſto. 
ry. It muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the learned *Heg. 
: thens have taken a great deal of pains this way ro find cut 
ſome certain persods to fix onin the time before the Oyj. 
piads, as Philochorus, Apollodorus , and Dionyſus Halicar- 
 naſſenſis, and others, who out. of their skill in Aſtrononiy 
ſought to bring down ſome certain intervals between the 
deſtruftion of Troy., and the arſt- Olympick, game of Pelops, 
reſtored by Hercules and Atreus.But granting that their Epo- 
cha*s were fixed 'and certain, that the deſtruftion of T7o 
was upon the 23 of Thargelion, the 11 month-of the 
Attick account, and that the Olympick, game fell out anſwe- 
rable to the nipth, of our Fly, andtheſe things were- evi- 
dently proved from Aſtronomical Obſervations; yet how 
vaſt an account. of time is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of 
Troy! And beſides that , -as {to all other accidents in the 
Tatervals between theſe two Epocha's which could not be 
proved by Celeſtial Obſervations concurrent with them , they 
were left at a very great uncertainty ſtill; only they might 
gueſs whether they approached nearer to one Fpocha than 
'the other by the ſeries of Families and their Generations 
(three of which made a Century of years) whereby they 
might come to ſome conjectures, but could never arrive at 
any certainty at all. 124 | 
'Seft. 3+ But that which is moſt toour purpoſe is, that all the 
Erftory oi the Original of Greece , the foundations of their 
ſeveral Kingdoms , theſucceſſion of their firſt Kings, and 
all that comes under the name of the Hiſtory of their an- 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt skilful 
Chronologers , as matters out of. the: reach of any clear evi- 
dence. Thence come ſuch.great differences concerning the 
antiquity of their ancient Kingdoms ; the Argolick King- 
dom by Dionyſus Halicarnaſſ. is ſuppoſed to be the el- 
deſt, and the At:ick, younger than it by 40 Generations, 
which according to their computation comes to a 1000. 
years, which 1s 1mpollible; and yet the Arcadiazs, who 
gave themſclves out to.be elder than the Moon, are _ 
| | {c 
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{d-to be younger by him than the Graſhoppers of Athens 


_ - 


_ by nine. Gezerations, and the Phthiotica under Deucakon 
younger than the Arcadica by 42 Generations, which Scaliger 


might well fay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent. . . The Sicyo- 
nian Kingdom 1s by molt ſuppoſed to be ob greateſt auntr- 
quity among the Grecians, from which Farro began his ki- 
ſtory , as S. Afi» tells us; and yetas to this,Panſanias On- 


ly. reckons the names of ſome Kzgs there, without any 


ſucceſſion of tim2 among them; and yet as to thoſe names, 


Africanus ( and Enfebius from him.) diſſent from Payſans- - 


\ 45; andwhich is molt obſervable, Homer reckons Azraſtus, 
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who is the 23 in the account of Africans , to be the firſt, 


that reigned in S:cyoz , whole time was after the inſtitution 


of the Olympick game by Pelops: of him thus Homer, . 


Reu' Eixuav lap *ASgis ©- medr” infanauer. 


Whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt King of 


Fcyon 3 . and not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Aaya- 
ſtus was firlt King of the Sicyonians , before he was of the 


Argives;, for inthe time of Adraſtus at Sicyon, either Atreus 


or Thyeſtes was King of the Argives;, for 1n the ſecond year 
of Phaſtus and - Adraſtus his ſuppoſed Predeceſlor in S5- 
cyon, Atreusreſtored the Olympick game of Pelops, in the 


4.1 year of their reign, . and they reigned at Arg: 65 years; : 


Now that Pheſtus at Sicyon 1s ſuppoſed to reign but eight 


years; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus at Sicyon falls 


in with that of Atrexs and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycene. Thus 
we ſce now how uncertain theaccount of times was before 


the beginning ofthe Olympiadsamong the Grecians, - which is-. 
fully acknowledged by.Diodorus, and the very reaſon given 


which we here inſiſt on, ie 73 uns mrgrnype rare liras 
ut TETQL TISEVuev0v,: that there was no certainty in the ancient 


Grecian hiſtory , becauſe they had no certain term ( which he 


calls parapegma ,. as. others Epocha , and Cenſorinus titulus) 
from whence to deduce their accounts, But now from: the 
time of the Olympiads (1. e. from the firſt of them: after 


their reſtoration by Tphitus , wherein the names of the Con- - 
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ſucceſſion of time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the 
Grectans; by which account we have from thence a certain 
way of commena(urating the ſacred and prophane hiſtory. All 
— the difficulty isin what year of facred hittory the Olymp;- 
Pe emend.tem. 4s began, which Scalizer thus finds our, Cenſorinu writes 
lf'5.  (Cintheyearof Chriſt 238. which was of the. Fulian period 
4951.) that that year was from the hrſt Olympiad of Iphi- 
7425 1014, thefirſt Olympiad was of the Julian period 3938. 
which was according-to our learned Primate A. M. 3228, 
and the 35 of Uzziah King of Fudah, or the 34. as Capcllus 
thinks: So that from hencetorward we have a clear account 
of time , which we have demonſtrated to have been fo un- 
; certain before. | | 
Sect. 4+ if we come from the Greeks further. into theſe Exrope- 
aaparts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as 
ro ancient times , if not more, than in thoſe already dif. 
courſed of For the truth is , the account of times before 
the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia or Britain , are 
ſcarce fir to be diſcourſed of under any head than that of 
impoſtures. Not that I think thoſe Nations had lainin a 
perpetual ſleep till the Romans waked them into lome kind 
of civility, but that they had no certain way of conveying 
down the tranſactions of their own and former times to the 
view of poſterity. On which account we may juſtly rej-& 
all thoſe pretended ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain , 
from Gomer and Brute as fabulous: Andit will be the leſs 
Wonder it ſhou'd beſo in thoſe then accounted barbarous 
Nations, when even among thoſe who were the Planters of 
knowledge and civility among others , the account of their * 
ancient times Is fo dark, confuſed ,, and uncertain : As it 
would ſuffictently appear to any that wonld take the pains 
to-examine the ſucceſſion of the two firſ# Dynaſties among 
the Latizes; the firſt before e/fneas his coming into Ttaly , 
and the ſecond of the eAreade after; and certainly it 
will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the account of times 
;before, if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo. 
clear, and fo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to 
deduce theiraccounts'from, their Chrozology be uncertain , 
-wvhich-I ſhall briefly fpeak to. For although Porciuc:Cars 
p have 
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havein Dionyſ# the honour of finding out the firſt Pals- 
' haofthe City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
the honour of the Goddeſs Pales, in the time of which, the 
foundations of 'Rome were laid ) yet there appears no great 
certainty in his undertaking ; for therein he was after 'con- 
tradifted by the learned Roman Varro, Dionyſms tells us 
that Cato found by the Cenſors tables the exaCt time from 
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the expulſion of the Kings, to the time of the Ciries being ta-_ 


ken by the Gauls; from which time to his own, he could not 
miſs of it from the Faſt conſulares, ſo that it cannot be de- 


nied but that Cato might have a certain account of times 


from the Regifugium to the time he writ his Or:gies. Buiit 
what certainty Caro could have from the firlt Palihia of 
the City to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot underſtand. 
For the ſucceſſion of Xigs muſt needs be very uncertain, 
unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome publick monuments , 
or certain records, or ſome publick aCtions certainly known 
to have fallen our preciſely in ſuch a year of their ſeveral 
Reigns. Now none of theſe do occur in the Roman Hiſtor 

in all that Tzrerval from the Palilia to the Regifugiums 7 
that not only the whole interval, butthe'time of every par- 
ticular X:7gs Reign, are very uncertain. And theretore 
Varro being deſtitute of any demonſtration of that time, had 


recourſe to L. Tarritins Firmanus , to ſee if by his kill” 


in Afronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 
Rome :. His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipſe of the Swz, which was in 
the third year of the ſixth Olympiad , according to which 
account Yarro proceeded, and thence aroſe the difference 
hetween the Palilia Catonana and Farroniana:; the latter 
falling outin'the 23. of Tphits, the other in the 24. Bur 
if we believe 7oſeph Scalzger , there could not bg an Eclipſe 
of the Sun at the time affirmed by Tarrutizs: But yet 
granting an Zclipſe of the Sun then, what certainty can 
we have of the ſuceſſion of the ſeveral Knps afterwards, 
without which there can be no certain computation ah 
Urbe condita?! It then the Romans, 'who had fo great ad- 
vantage of knowing times, and were withal ſo inquiſitive 
conicerningthe building of their City ( which wasa thing of 

nd 
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no very remote diſtance) could attain tono abſolute certain- 
ty without it , . what certainty can we expect as to an ac- 
coynt of far ancienter times.,cither from them or others, when 
they had no Cerſors tables, nor Faſti conſulares to be guided 
by ? And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the great uncertain- 
ty of Heathen Chronology , as to the giving an account of an- 
clent times. | 

And yet. were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology , 
we might better bear with it ; for the miſtake meerly in 
computation of times were not fo dangerous ( any further 
than the credibility of the hiſtory depends on the com- 
putation , as.in point of antiquity) if we were but cer- 
tain that the perſons and ations related of them were ſuch 
as they are reported to be. But that which adds much to 
the confuſion and uncertainty of Heathen hiſtory, is , the fre- 
quency of Impoſtures , which are more hard to be diſcoyer- 
ed, in that there areno authentick hiſtories of thoſe times 
extant, which hath both given occaſion to yariety of im- 


poſtures , and much hindred their diſcovery. For the cu- 
rioſity of men leading them back into a ſearch after anct-_ 


ent times, it makes them exceeding credulous.in embracing. 
what ever pretends to give. them any conduct through thoſe 


dark and obſcure paths of ancienthiſtory : And-the World: 


hath never been wanting of ſuch as would be ready to- 


, abuſe the ſimple credulity of well-meaning , but leſs wary 
men;but thoſe ages have been moſt feracious in the produttion. 


of ſuch perſons, which have pretended to more Learning 


than they had. The pretence of Learning made ſuch per-. 
ſons appear ,_ and the want of it. made them. not be diſco-.. 
vered. Thus it was not only of old. among the Chaldear: 


and ors Prieſts, and the Grecian Poets and Hiſto- 
YIANS , O 


70u they profeſſed, than to think it ſtoad in_need of their 


ies. Forthere can be no greater diſparagement offered to-; 
truth , than to defend it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing. 
laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, as when falſhood comes 


to be its advocate: And a falſe teſtimony diſcovered ,_ doth. 


more prejudice to.a good cauſe, thanit could any ways. 


ad- 


whom we have ſpoken already ; buteyen among. 
thoſe who might have learned more-truth from the Reti. 
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advantage-it , were it not diſcovered ; and therefore their 
 labours have been as ſerviceable to the world who have diſ- 

covered Impoſtures , as thoſe who have direatly maintained 
truth againlt its open oppoſers , thoſe being ſo much more 


dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and - 


therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one 
was that ignis fatuns that appeared in a kind of pil;zhr in 
the Chriſtsan world between the foriner darkneſs of Barba- 
iſm , and the approaching light of kzowledge; I mean Ar 
nins Viterbienſis » who like Hannibal in paſſing the Alps , 
not finding a way ready to his mind , ſets himſelf to burn. 
ing the woods, and firing the rocks, and diſſolving thenz 
with vinegar to make a paſlage through them : So Anni 
being beſet in thoſe ſnowy and gray-headed Alps of ancient 
hiſtory , and finding no way clear for him according to his 
fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat 
through the credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more 
free paſſage for his own hiſtory , which he deduceth ſuita- 
bly toScripture from the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt 
Hiſtorians, To which purpoſe, a new Beroſus, Maneths , 
Philo, Metafthenes ( as he miſtook for Iegaſthenes) and 
Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad 
the world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoulders , 
although they were nothing elſe but aery Phantaſms, co« 
vered over with the Cowl of the 14onk of Yiterbo. For be- 
ing himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times than generally perſons were in the age he lived 
in, he made that unhappy uſe of his skill, to play the Moun- 
rebank with his learning; and to abuſe the credulity of 
thoſe who have better omachs than palates , and can ſooner 
ſwallow down the compoſitions that are given them, than 
find out the Ingredients of them, . Thus Aris puts a good 


face on his new-old Authors , bids them be bold and confi- 


dent , and they would fare the better : And the truth is 
they tell their ſtory ſo punEually in all circumſtances,in tioſe 
things which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that 
that were ſufficient ground to any intelligent perſon to que- 
ſtion their authority. But leſt his Authors ſhould at any 


. time want an Izterpreter to make out their full meaning , he 
Q 2 {ets 
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he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to doit; for cujus ef 
condere, ejus eſt interpretari,, none-lo-fig to explain Anniueas 
Annizs himſelf. The whole ſtory of this impoſture,how he 


- made the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them-under ground, 


how they were digged thence and brought to Anmu ; how 
Annius cauſed them tobe ſent to the Magiſtrates, and after 
publiſhed them in the equipage they are in, are at large rela. 
ted by that learned Biſhop Antonizs. Auguſtinus , from Lars. 
_ Fromalike quarry to this, came out thoſe other- famong 
Iaſcriptions, walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum 
Ethruſcarum fragmenta,, wherein, beſides many palpable - 
incongruities to the cuttoms of thoſe eldeſt times, diſco- 
vereq partly by Zeo Alatizs in his diſcourſe concerning 
them, there are ſo many particular ſtories and circum. 
ſtances related concerning Noah's being in 7taly, and other 
things, ſo far beyond any probability of reaſon , that it is 
a wonder there are yet any perſons pretending to learn- 
ing , who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe Inſcriptions . are: But 
thovgh Txioz might, Fapiter would never have been -decei- 
ved with a Cloyd inftead of Funo; ſo, though perſons , un- 
zcquainted with the lineaments of truth ,-may be eaſily im- 
poled on with appearances inſtead of her : yet ſuch per- 
tons who have fagacity enough to diſcern the air of hes 
corntenance from the paint of forgeries.,, will - never ſuffer 
themſelves to be over-reached | by -ſuch: vain pretenders. 


But theſe Impoſtors are like the Aſtrolopers at Rome, ever 


baniſhed , and yet ever there; and ſo theſe are ever ex- 
ploded by all lovers of zz4cþ,, yet always find ſome to ap- 
plaud and entertain them : Although it be more difficult : 
to do ſo now in the preſent light of kyowledee , and all ad- 
vantages for learning, _than it was in thoſeelder times,when . 
the Heathen Prieſts pretended to the Monopoly of Learn 


2g among themſelves, and made it one of their great de- 


ſigns to. keep all others in dependance on themſelves,thereby 
to keep up their veneration the better among the people. And 


therefore allthe Records they had of Learning or Hiſtory, 
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-were carefully lockt up, and preſerved among the Prieſts , 
and leſt at any time others might get a view of them, they 
were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Charatter diſtinCt 
_ fromthatin<civikand common uſe. By which means. the 
M Heathen Prieſts had all imaginable opportunities and con: 
veniences for deceiving; the ſilly people., and thereby keep- 
ing-themin an obſequions Ignorance, which 1s .never the 
Mother -of any true Devotion , but of the greateſt Super: 
ſtitions | | | | | | 
| It is well known ofthe Egyptian Priefts, that the ſa- $2.7. 
cred-Eharatters of their Temples were- ſeldom made known 
to any but ſuch as were of their own number and family p5ed.1.3. 
( the Prieſthood being there hereditary )) or ſuch others as by 
long converſe had infinuated themſelves into their ſociety ,.. 
as ſome of the Greek, Philoſophers and Fiiſtorians had done : 
And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over- 
free and communicative to ſome. of them, by the ſlender 
account they giye of ſeveral things , - which are ſuppoſed:to . 
be well known among the Egyprens. Fhat- the - Phens: 
cian Prieſts had their peculiar and ſacred Charatters too, is 
evident from the words of: Philo Biblius concerning San- 
choniathon, if we take -Bochartus his Expoſition of them : - 
He tells us that his Hiſtory was compared mis war Jv muy .- Euſel»2y ap. 
dbIeb3ouv. amovpupers: Auperiay yedumnoly & un la mag rochdy Evan Ito. . 
with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in- the«. Ammu- 
nean- letters, which are known to few: Liter + Ammuneoruns 
( (attlr Boohartus ) ſunt liters Templorum, litere-1n ſacris ex- j 
cepts. For MDN is the Sun, thence [BN the: Temple of the Geogr-ſacr.p.26 5: 
Sun, whom the Phenicians worſhipped-as their -principal j.,2.c,19. 
Dezty, under the-name of Beel-ſamen, the Lord: of+- Heavem 
The ſame Author tells us-out of Diogenes. Laereims,, of a 
Book of Democritus, web of ' oy Bapuraovs imey ypauudruy Lueſt. in. . 
by which it is evident- that the Babylonian: Prieſts had their &% 51+ - 
ſacred Charalters too-: And of a Teſtimony of Theodorer of 
all the Grecian Temples,-oy Tols *F axliwimois vans Wdhoi Favs; foay 
Yapaxiiges yeaupdTwy 55 isegTINEs Tere yepdop, that they had 
fome pecaliar Charatters which were called ſacred. - Bat that 
learned Author thinks there is no neceſlity of -underſtand- 
ing it- peculiarly. of the Grecians,, becauſe: the. Greeks Fa 
= | thers-; 
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thers called all Heathens by the name of Greeks; but if fo,the 
Teſtimony is the larger , and amounts to an univerſal Teſti- 
mony of the Heathen Temples. = | 
Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we belieye 
ſome perſons of greater Learning than Judgement, who at. 
tribute this -diſtinftion of ſacredand valgar CharaFers to 


the Fews as well as others, but without any probability of 


reaſon. tiFor theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſleſſed 
with the opinion of the modern Jews concerning the Ay- 


-tiquity of the preſent Hebrew Charatters, and finding them- 


ſelves preſſed not only with the Teſtimony of ſome ancient 


_ Rabbins, butwith the ſtronger evidence of the ancient ſhe- 


kels about Solomons time , inſcribed with the Samaritan Let- 


ters, have atlaſt found this Evaſion, that the Samaritan Let- 


ters were in walgar uſe, but the preſent 'CharaFers were 
then ſacred, and not made commontil after the time of the 
Captivity. But this ſeems to be a meer ſhift found out by 
ſome modern Jews, and greedily embraced by their Fol- 
lowers , becauſe thereby they are in hopes to evade the 
ſtrength of the contrary arguments , which otherwiſe. they 
can find no probable. ſolution of. And'a meer ſhift it will 


appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground 


of reaſon it ſtands: For none of thoſe reaſons which held 


for ſuch a diſtinCtion of Characters among the Heathens, can 


have any place among the Jews. For it was never any part 
of Gods deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Trath is never ſo fearful of being ſee abroad; it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſguiſes , and muſt have its hi- 
ding-places to retreat to: Nay, God expreſly commanded 
itas a duty of all the Fews, to ſearch and ſtudy his Law , 
which they could not do, if it were locked up from them in 
an unknown Charafter. Did not God himſelf promulge it 
among the people of 1ſraet by the 14niftry of Moſes? 
did he not command it to be as froxtlets between their eyes , 
and ſigns wpon-their bands (not that Phylatteries ſhould be 


made of the Law to wear , as the Phariſees interpxeted it , 


and others from them have miſtaken ) but that they ſhould 
have the Lawin continual remembrance , as if it were al- 
waies between their eyes , and ingraven upon ther hands. 
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Again, if we ſuppoſe the Law to be among the people, but 
in the ww{gar Charatter , 1 wovld fain know, what ſarttity , 
Majeſty , and authority there was in that charaFer more than 
in the words and matter ? and if there were, how comes 
the vulgar uſe of it tobe now here forbidden? and how 
durſt Ezra , as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity , profane ſo 
ſacredathing by expoſing it to Common uſe ? But granting 
them yet further , that it was lawful, but not #ſef#l to make 
uſe of that ſacred Charafter , I demand then, how comes 
that diſuſe to continue ſo punCtually till the time of Ezra, 
and that it ſhould never be diyulged before? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common , ſince the ſquare- 
letters are leſs operoſe , more expedite and facile, thanthe - 
Samaritan, which is, when time ſerves, uſed as a plea for 
their great An:quity. But yielding yet more, that the Sacred . 
Charatter was only uſed for the authentick, copy of the 
Law , which was to decide all differences of other copies 
( which ſome run to as their laſt ſhift ) I appeal to any mans: 
reaſon,whether this be not the moſt improbable of all ? For 
how could ſuch a copy be the Judge of all others, which 
could not be read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to - 
it? Or was the knowledge and reading of this Charatter 
peculiar to the High Prieſt, and conveyed down asa Cabala 
from one to another ? But how many incongruities would 
follow hence, in caſe one #igh Prieſt ſhould die before his 
ſon was capable of underſtanding the letters, and ſo that 
Sacred treaſure muſt needs be loſt ; or had they it all by, 
inſpiration, and underſtood the Sacred Charatter by Urim 
and Thammim? Thus every way , this opinion among the 
Jews is preſled with inconveniencies, but it was moſt ſuitable - 
to the Heathen Prieſts to maintain a Meum and Twi 
between their own Character and the vulgar; For hereby 
they prohibited all prying into their myſteries by-any , bur - 
thoſe who had the ſame Inereft with themſelves, and there- 
fore were unlikely to diſcover any thing that might leſſen 
their reputation. Whereas , . had there been nothing but - 
Truth in-their Records, or that Truth had: been for their 
Intereſt, what need had there been-. of fo great reſerved- 
neſs and privacy ? - but when the diſcovery of truth would 
UNs. -- 
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-undeceive the world, it was their Intereſt to lock it up, and 
to give out ſuch things to the vulgar, which might advance 
. themſelves and plealc them ; whichrarrifices of theirs give 


no ſmall . ground to Qzeſtion the credibility of their © H;. 


 ftavies. | 


Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the loft place, 


to hew the want of credibility in the report of ancient times 
among them, which was not only defettiveneſs, and wncer- 


rainty, but apparent partiality to themſelves, and inconſiſtency 


' with each other... How evident is it-in all theſe Nations we 
have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to #nhaxce the repu- 
. tation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hi- 
ſtory of other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem 
the greater? How much do the Egypriars tell us of the 


excellency of their ancient Laws and Government? and 
yet how evident is it, from their own Hiſtories, that no ſuch 
Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can 
we think that ſuch Kings as Chemmzs and the reſt of them, 
who built thoſe vaſt ſtruftures of the Pyramids, and im- 
ployed myriads of men for:ſo many years for the doing . 
of them, would be content to be ſo dieted by their Laws, as 
Hecatews and Diodorus tell -us-they were to be? Nay it 
ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the great enterpriſes a 
' their famous Seſooſis are meerly fabulous, and ſome thi 

an attributing to themſelves, what was dene by the Aſſyrian 
Emperour-in his time. By which we may. gueſs, what to 
think of the great Congueſts of Ofiris and Iſis, and their ſub- 
duing almoſt the whole world to them. And it it moſt evi- 
dent how partial the Egyptians are in diflembling their 
greateſt loſſes; as is clear in the ſtory of the ' Conqueſt of 
 Pharao 'Neco by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 46. 12. of which 
ithere is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus: or Diodorus ; 
.But on the contrary, Herodorrs tells us this.Neces, as he 
calls him, conquered-the Syrians - at Magdalos; and the ſto- 
ry of Yaphres and Amaſes in; him ſeems to'be only a diſ- 
guiſe of Nebuchadnezzars Conqueſt; only teſt men ſhould 
think them conquered by a Ferraigner, they make - Amaſis 
to be an-Egyprian Plebeian. Again, what a vaſt number 
of Cities.doth Diodoras tellf -us of that were in Egype 18 
their 
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their eldeſt times ? no leſs than 18000. when yet himſelf 
" confeſſeth in the time of - Prolomans ' Lags 'there were 
reckoned but ſomewhat above 3coo Cities, and'then eAgypt 
was the moſt popalos - that eyer 'it had been. How pro- 
' bable doth this ſound, that in- thoſe eldeſt times: ſuch vaſt 
- multitudes of Cities ſhould be erected ? But the truth is, it 
isnot unſuitable to their opinion of the production of the 
firft men, which were cauſed, ſay they, by the heart of Sn, 
and the mad of Niles, and it is certain then they might be 
the moſt populous Nation in the world : for there could be 
no defect as to either efficient or material cauſe, there being 
mid enough to produce Myriads, and the Sxn hot enough 
to impregnate it. The partiality of other Nations hath been 
already diſcourſed of in our paſlage ; and ſo likewiſe hath 
their mutual ' repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency with each 


other : Which yet might be more fully manifeſted from 


the contradittions In reference to the e/Agyptian Hiſtory 
between. Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorms, Dicearchus , Era- 
roſthenes, and all who have ſpoken of it ; as to the Afyrian 
| Empire between Herodotus , Diodorns, and Julius Africanus ;, 
as to the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Cieſias, and 
thoſe in no inconſiderable thipgs, as is evident in Phorzus his 
excerpta out of him. Among the Grecians we have alrea- 
dy diſcovered It as to their Hiſtory and Geography; and if 
we ſhould enter into their Theology, and the Hiſtory of 
that, we ſhould find their other differences inconſiderable, 
it compared with theſe. Of which we may partly make 
a conjecture by the incredible ſpight that is born by the 
graveſt Greek Authors, as Strabo, Plautarch, and others , 
towards Exemerus Siculus, for offering to deliver the Hi- 
ſtory of Fapiter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed from the 
o_ pillar 5x the Temple of Jupiter Tripbyllus 7 Pan- 
chotis. - 

But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to 
prove” that there is no credibility in any of thoſe Hea- 
then Hiſtories, which pretend to give an account of an- 
cient times, there being in all of them ſo much defect 
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and inſufficiency , ſo great uncertairity and confuſion, (6 


- much partiality and inconſiſtency with, each other, It re. 


mains now that I proceed to demonſtrate the credibilit 
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the Sacred Scriptures , which will be the ſecond part of 
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'CHAP. I. 
"The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 
' Th order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiftory , ſeveral 
Hypotheſes laid down. The firft | concerns the reaſonable- 


neſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in Joe 
' Certain Recor as » fr om the Importance of Fhe things 5 and 


« the inconveniencies of meer tradition or conftant Revelation. 


*The ſecond concerns the ' certainty that the Records under 

Moſes his name, were wndonbtedly his. The certainty of 
' the matter of fatt enquired into in general, and proved as te 
' this particular by nnwverſal conſent, and ſetling a Common- 
' wealth upon his Laws. *The impoſſibility of an Impoſture 

as to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The pleas to the 
' * contrary largely anſwered. 


Aving ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of cre- 
dibility in the account of ancient times, given 
' by thoſe Nations who have made the greateſt 
A. pretence to Learning and Antiquity inthe world, 
we nozw proceed to evince the credibility and certainty of that 
account which 1s given us in ſacred Scriptyres:- In order to 
'which 1 ſhall premiſe theſe following Hypotheſes.  * 
Ir ſtands to the greateſt 'rcaſon,” that an” actount of things 
Jo conterning and remarkakle , ſhould te be alwayes left to the 
' Uncertainty of an' oral tradition 4 but ſhould be timely entred 
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rnto certain Records, to be preſerved to the memory of poſte- 
rity." For it being of concernment to the world, in order 
to theeſtabliſhment of. belief as to future things, to be ful. 
ly ſettled in the belief that all things paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there muſt be ſome certain Records of 
former ages, or elſe the mind of man will be perpetually 
hovering in the greateſt uncertainties : Eſpecially where 
there 1s ſuch a mutual deperrdance' and concatenation of one 
thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory, 
For take away but any one of the main foundations of the 
Moſaical hiſtory , all the ſuperſirufxre will be exceedingly 
weakned, if it doth not fall quite to the ground. For 


' mans obligation to obedience unto God, doth neceſlarily 


ſuppoſe his 075g57al to be from him ; his hearkning to 
any propoſals of favour from God, doth ſuppoſe his Ape- 


| Raſie and fall; Gods: deſigning to ſhew mercy and favony 


to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome way 
whereby the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the 
ceditions On which fallen man may. expect a recovery ; the 
revealing of theſe conditions. 1n ſuch a way whereon a ſuſps- 
czous (_ becaule guilty ) creature may firmly rely, doth ſup- 
poſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt liable 
to any ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit. For although 
nothing elſe be in it ſelf neceſſary from God to man, in or- 
der to his ſalvation, but the bare. revealing in a certain 
way. the terms on which he muſt expect it ; © yet conſi- 
dering the unbounded nature of . Divine goodneſs , Te- 
ſpeCting not only the good of ſome particular perſons ,. 
but of the whole ſociery of mankind, it ſtands to the: 
greateſt reaſon that ſuch a revelation ſhould: be ſo-pro- 
pounded, as might be with equal certaznty conveyed to the 
community. Of mankind. Which could not with any fnch. 
evidence of; credibzlity be done by private and particular. 
revelations -( which giye ſatisfaction only to the inward ſen- 
ſes of the partakers of them ) as by a publick recording of 
the matters of Divine revelation. by. ſuch a perſon» who is. 
enabled. to give the world all reaſonable ſatufattion » 
that what he did .was not of any private. deſign of 
his own head, but that he was deputed to it by no.leſs than 
| Drome. 
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Divine authority. And therefore it ſtands to the higheſt 
reaſon , that where Divine revelation is neceſſary for the 
certain requiring of aſſent, the matter to be believed ſhoald 


have a certain uniform conveyance tO mens minds, rather than 


that perpetually New revelations ſhould be required for the 


109 


| making known of thoſe things z which being once recorded, 


| are not lyable to ſo many zmpoſtures as the other way might 
have been under pretended Revelations. For then men are 
\ not. put to a continual tryal of every perſon pretending 
Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he brings of 
"Divine authority, but the great matters of concernment be- 
ing already recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to 
the truth of the things, their minds therein reſt ſatisfied 
without being under a contizual heſitancy, leſt. the Revelation 
of one ſhould contraditt another, | | 

For ſuppoſing that God had left the marters of Divine 
revelation unrecorded at all, but left them to be diſcovered 


in every age by a ſpirit of prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as- 


might be ſufficient to inform the world of the truth of the 
things ; We cannot but conceive thatan innumerable com- 
pany of croaking Enthuſiaſts would be continually pretend- 


ing commiſſions from Heaven, by which the minds of men. 
would be left in continual d:ftra#:or, becauſe they would 
have no certain #fallible rules given them, whereby to. 


difference the youu and evil ſpirit from each other: But now 


ſuppoſing Go 
tO reveal; but to record Divine truths, then whatever evz- 


dences can be brought atteſting a Divine revelation in them. 


will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility 
of thoſe writings, it being impoſlible that pecſons employed 
by a God of eruth ſhould make it their deſign to impoſe upon 
the world; which gives us a rational account, why the wiſe 
God did not ſuffer the Hiſtory of the world to lie ſtill an- 


recorded, but made choice of ſuch a perſon to record it; who - 


gave abundant evidence to the world that he aCted no pri- 


vate deſign, but was peculiarly employed by God himſelf for 


the doing of-it, as will appear afterwards. . Beſides, we 
find by our former diſcourſe, how lyable the moſt certain 
tradition-is to be corrupted in progreſs of time, where there 
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are no ſtanding records, though it were at firſt delivered 
by perſons of undoubted credit. For we have no reaſunto 
doubr, bnt that the zradirion of the old world, the flood and * 
the conſequences of it, with the nature and worſhip of the 
true God, were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the 


' worldin its firſt plantations; yet we Tee how ſoon for want 


of certain conveyance, all the ancient rradition Was corrupted 
and abuſed into the. greateſt 1dolatry. Which might be 
leſs wondered at, bad it been only in thoſe parts which were 
furtheſt remote from the ſcat of thoſe grand tranſattiaons, 
but thus we find it was even among thoſe famikes who had 
the neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe 
perſons who were not far off in a lineal deſcent from the | 
perſons mainly concerned in them ; as is moſt evident in the 
family out of which Abraham came ( who was himſelf the 


tenth from Nah) yet of them it is ſaid, that they ſerved 
other Gods, How unlikely then was it, that this tradition 


ſhould be afterwards preſerved entire, when the people 
God had peculiarly choſen to bimſelf, were ſo mixed among 


the eAgyptians, and 10 prone to the 1dolatries of the Nations 


round about thew, and that even after God had given them 
a written Law atteſted with the greateſt miracles ? What 
would they have done then, had they never been brought 
forth ofeAgypt by ſuch ſigns and wonders, and had no cer- 
tain records left to preſerve the memory of former ages? 
Thus we ſee how much it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that 
ſo memorable things ſhould be digeſted into ſacred Re- 
cords. | 

We have as great certainty that Moſes was the author of the 
records going under his name, as we can have of any matter of 
fat. done at ſo great a diſtance of time from 4, Weare to 
conſider that there are two very diltin&t queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a Dzvine Revelation to any perſon 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us ; and thoſe are 
what evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of a 
true  arvine revelation, and what evidence we have of the truth 
of - the matter of fatt, that ſuch things were recorded by ſuch 
perſons. They who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between 


theſe two queltiops, will ſoon run themſelves into an inex- 


tricable 
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tricable labyrinth , when they either feek to underſtand 
| themſelves, orexplam to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God. The firſt ſtep 
in order to which muſt be the proving the undoubted certain- 
ry of che matter of faft, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſuch 

erſons were really exiſtent, and did either do or record the 
things we ſpeak of : After this,fucceeds the other to prove, 
| not only the realex:fexce of the things, but that the perſons 
who recorded the - things were aſſiſted by an 3nfallible ſpirit} 
then there can be no reaſon at all to doubt, but thole re- 
cords ate the Word of God. The firft of theſe, is, that 


which at preſent we m__—_ after, the certainty of the - 


matter of fa&t,. that the Records under the name of Moſes 


.. Were undoubredly his. And here it will be moſt unreaſon-- 
 ablefor any toſeek for further evidence and demonſtration of 

It, than the marrey to be proved is capable of: Bur if they. 

ſhauld, I ſuppoR we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate. ] - 


the folly of Tuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. - 


1. Whoever yet undettook to bring matters of fait into. 


Adarhematical. demonſtrations, or thought he had: ground to 
queſtion the certainty of any thing that was not proved in 


a Mathematical way to -him ? who would ever undertake. 
to prove that Archimedes was killed. at Syracuſe by any of - 


the demonſtrations he was thenabout ? or that Exclide was 
the undoubted Author of the Geometry under his name ? 


or do men queſtion theſe things. for want of ſuch Jemonſtra- 
tions ? Yet this is all we at preſent deſire , but the ſame -- 
liberty .here which 1s uſed . in. any thing: of -a like na-. , 


cure. 


2, I demand of the perſon who denyes this moral cer-- 
rainty to be ſufficient for an aſſent , whether he doth queſtion. -- 


every thing in the world, which he-was not preſert at the 


doing'of himſelf? If he be peremptorily reſolved. to belzeve - - 
nothing but what he ſees, he is fit for nothing but a woyage --- 


to Anticyre, or to be ſoundly purged with Hellebore. to free 


him from. thoſe cloudy - humours that make him ſuſpect the- 
whole. world to be an impoſture. But we cannot ſuppol2.-- 
any man ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as to queſtion the truth- of. - 
every matter of fact which, he doth not {ce himſelt ; if h>: , 
; : COLE. | 
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doth-then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be- ſuppoſed 
ſufficient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief, - And then 
what ground can. there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch 
things which -have as great evidence as any of thoſe things 
have which he. molt firmly believes ? and this 1s all we deſire 
from him. HY 2 
3. Do we not {ce that the moſt concerning and weighty 
aftions of mens lives, are built on no: other foundation than 
this moral certainty? yet men do not in the leaſt queſtion the 
rruth of the thing they rely upon : As is moſt evident in all 
titles tO eſtates derived from Ancefors, either by donation or 
purchaſe : In all trading which -goes upon the moral cer- 
rainty, that there are ſuch places as the Inaves, or France, or 
 Spaings &c. In alljourneyings, that there is ſuch a place as * 
that 1 am going to, and this is the way thither ; for theſe we 
have but this moral certarnty ; for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible , and the affirmatives are indemonſt rable. In 
- eating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned - 
by every bit of meat or drop of drink; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no? Chiefly 
this is ſeen inall natural affeftion and piety in Children to- 
wards Parents, which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which it was poſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves wiz. thew coming out of their Mothers wombs. 
And doth any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion 
his Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible to be de- 
monſtrated to him ? In ſhort, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all Hiſtorical faith out of the world , and belieye nothing 
( though never ſo much atteſted) but what we ſee our 
ſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a moral certainty 
iS a ſufficient foundation for an undoubted afſent , not ſuch a 
One £445 72072 poteſt ſubeſſe falſum, but ſuch a one cus non ſubeſt 
dubium, 4. e. an aſſent uncoubted, though not 5nfa'lbble. 
By which we ſee what little reaſon the Arhesft on one ſide 
can have to queſtion the rruth of the Srriptures, as to the 
Hiſtory of it ; and what little ground the Papss on the 
other ſide haye to make a prerence of the neceſſity of infalli- 
bility, as tothe prepoſal of ſuch things where moral certainty 1S 
ſufficient, that 1s, to the matter of fat. 
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Which Inow come to prove, as to the ſubje& in hand; Set. 4. 


viz. - that the writings of Moles are undoubtedly hi, which 
[prove by a twofold argument: 1. An univerſal conſent of 
perſons, who were beſt able to know the truth of the things m 
queſtion. 2+ The ſettling of a Commonwealth y an the Laws 


delivered by Moles. 1. The wniverſal Conſent of perſons 


moſt capable of judging in the Caſe m hand. 1 know nothing 
the moſt ſcrupulous and inquiftive mind” can poſlivly defire 


in order to ſatisfattion, concerning any matter of fact, 'be= 
yond an uverſal Conſent of ſuch perſons who have a_ 


greater capacity of kyowing the trath of it than we can have: 
And thoſe are all ſuch perſons who have lived neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have beſt underſtood 
the affairs of the times when the:things were.pretended to 
be done. Can we pollibly conceive, that among the people 
of the Fews, who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgrels 
the Law of Hoſes, and to Fail into ldolatry, but if there 
had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falliry or impoſture 
in the writings of Moſes, the ringleaders of their revyolts 
would have ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the 
molt plauſible plea to draw them off from the worſhip of 
the true God? Can we think that a Nation and religion ſo 
maligned as the Fewiſh were, could have eſcaped dsſcovery, 
if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay inwait 
continually to expoſe -them to all Contumelies imaginable 2? 
Nay, among themſelves in their frequent Apoſtafies, and 
occaſions given for ſuch a pretence, how comes this to be 
never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtioned, whether the Law 
was . undoubtedly of Aofes his writing or no? What an 
excellent plea would this have been for Feroboams Calves 1n 
Dan and Bethel; for the Samaritans Temple on Mount 
Gerizim, could any the leaſt ſaſpicion have been raiſed 
among them, concerning the authentichkneſs of the fundamen- 
tal records of the Fewiſh Commonwealth ? And which is moſt 
obſervable, the Fews who were a people ſtrangely ſuſpicion 
and incredulous, while they were . fed and clothed with mira- 
cles, yet could never find ground to queſtion this. Nay , 
and Moſes himlelf,, we plainly ſee, was hugely eavied by 
many-of the 1ſraclites even in the wilderneſs, as is evident 
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in the Conſpiracy of Corah and his complices, and that on. 
this very ground, that: he took too much upon him 5, how un. 
likely then.is it,. that amidſt ſo-many enemies he ſhould dare. 
to venture any thing into publick records, which. was not 
moſt xdoubtedly true, or undertake to preſcribe a Law to. 
oblige the people to poſterity ? Or that after his own age 
any thing ſhould come out under his name, which would: 
not be preſently detected by the emulatoxrs. of his glory?-. 
What: then,, is the thing it ſelf zncredible? furely nor, that 
Hoſes ſhould write the records we ſpeak of Were not 
they able to underſtand the ruth of it ? What !: not thoſe, 
wha were in the ſame age, and conveyed it down by a cer- 
tain tradition to poſterity? Or did: not the 1ſraelztes all 
conſtantly believe it ? What } not they, who would ſooner. 
part with their /zves: and fortunes,. than admit any wariation; 
or alteration as to their Law ? | 

Well, but if. we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole Fewsſh- Nation 
partial to themſelues, and that ont of honour to the memory. of 


fo great aperſon as Moſes, they ſhould attribute their ancient: 


Laws and records tohim 5 Which 1s all that Infidelity its ſelf 
can imagine in this Caſe; Yet this cannot be with any ſha- 
dow of reaſon pretended. For, 2 

1. Who were thoſe perſons, who did give out this Law: 
to the Jews under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who. 
undertake to contradifh that which 1s received by common 
conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and clearer evidence than that 
on which that conſent is grounded ;. or elſe their exceptions. 
deſerye to be rejected with the higheſt indignation. What. 
proof. can be then brought, that not anly the Few:ſh-Narion.,. 
but the whole Chriſtian world hath been ſo lamentably be: 
fooled to believe thoſe things with an undoubted aſſent ,. 
which are only the contriyances of ſome cunning men ? 

2. At what time could theſe things. be cantrived ?: Either - 
while the memory. of Hoſes and his actions were remaining... 
or afterwards. Firſt, how could it poſſibly be, when his. 
memory Was remaining ? for then all things were ſo freſh in. 
their memories,. that it was impoſſible a thing of this univerſal 
nature covld be forged of him. IE after, then I demand. 
whether, the. people had, obſerved the Law of 1ſes-before. 
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orno? if nt, then they mult certainly know it at the time 
of its promulgation £0 be counterfeit, for kad it been from 
Moſes, it would have been obſerved betore their times ; if 
it was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 
time of Moſes, or not? If contwally down, then it was of 


 Meſeshis doing, if we ſuppoſe him to- have had that authority 


among the people which the objettoz ſuppoſeth ; if or, then 
ſtill the nearer ſes his time, the more dzjficulr ſuch a coun- 
zerfeiting could be; becauſe the Conſtitutions which Moſes 
had left among them, would have remained in their memorzes, 
whereby they would ealily reject all pretexces and connterfeits. 
3, How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes 
his enacting among them in that ſtate of time when he did ? 
For then the people were 1n fitteſt capacity to receivea Law, 
being grown a great people, and therefore neceſſary to have 
Laws ;, newly delivered from bondage, and therefore wanting 
Laws of their own, and entring into 4 ſettled ftate of Common- 
wealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 
Theſe conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt 
$mpoſſible to conceive the Nation of the Fews could have 


their Laws given to them but at the time of their being in_ 


the wilderneſs, before they were ſetled in Canaan. For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratifie ſo far the obje#:on, that 
_ theſe Zaws were brought forth long after the conſtitution of 
the government and the national ſeitlement under Moſes 
his name; how #mprobable, nay how impoſſible 1s it to alter 
the ſundamental Laws of a Nation after long ſertlement ? 
what confuſion of intereſts doth this bring ? what diſturbance 
among all jorrs of people, who mult be diſſciſed of their reghts, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cuſtoms ſo ſeemingly 
againſt their zntereſfs, as many of the Conſtitutions among 
the Zews were ? For can we imagine, that a people always 
devotedtiotheir own sntereſt, would after it had been quietly 
ſettled in their Land, by Conftitutions after the cuſtom of 
other Nations, preſently under a pretence of a copy of 
Laws found ( that were pretended to be given by one in 
former ages of great eſteem, called Meſes ) throw open all 
their former zncloſures, and part with their formec Laws, 
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for theſe of which they have no evidence, but the words of 


thoſe that told it them? We have a clear inſtance for: this * * 


among the Romans, although there were. great: evidence. 


_ given of the undoubred certaiuty, that the books .found in. 


_ 


' Numa's grave by Petilis were his,. yet becauſe they were 


adjudged by the Sexare to be againſt the preſent Laws, they: 
were without further. enquiry adjudged to be burgt. Was. 
not here the greateſt likelyhood .that. might be, that theſe 
ſhould. have taken place among the. Romans, for the great: 
veneration fOrwiſaom which Nama was in among them, and. 
the great evidence that theſe were certain remainders of his, 
wherein he gaye a true account of-the ſuperſtitions. in uſe 
among thenr? - yet leſt the fate ſhould be wwſertled by it,. 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publick view, when the 
Pretor had ſworn they. were againſt. the eſtabliſhed Laws. _ 
Can we then conceive the Jewiſh. Nation would: have em- 
braced ſo burdenſame and cerewoniows.a Law-as Mioſes's-was,. 
had it- been brought among them in ſuch a way as the books: 
of Nama, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was. 
1doubtedly his, eſpecially when they were engaged*to.the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or cuſtoms alteady, by which their: 
Commonwealth had * been . eſtabliſhed .? © And 'withal theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming fo: muck againſt” the zztereſt" and. 
goed hu:handry of a. Nation , as- all the neighbour Nations - 


thought, who for that accuſed' them-to-be-an zdle. and 


ſloathful people, as.they judged by their. reſting wholly one 
day in ſeven, the great and many. ſolemn feaſts. they had, the- 
repairing of all the male te Jeruſalem thrice a year ;, the. Sab- 
batical years, years of Tubilee, &c, Theſe things wereap- 
parently againſt the 7zrereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe .great: 


ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agrieulture.. So that it is 


evident theſe Laws reſpected not the outward intereſt of the 
Nation, and ſo could not. be the conrivance.of any .Polits- 
cans among them, but did immediately aim at the hozozr of: 
the God whom they ſerved, for wham they were to part even 


with their c:v:1 znterefts : The doing of which by a people 


generally taken notice of for a particular Zove of their own 
concernments, 1S an impregnable argument: thele Laws could- 
not- take place. among them, had they not been giyen - 
1 | : _ Moſes-; 
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2 Chap. 1. | The Truthof Scripture-Hiſftory aſſerted.” 


ſettlement did depend upon their preſent obſervation of them 
which is an evidence too that they could be of noleſs than 4;- 
- vine original: Which is more than | was to prove at p:eſenr. . 

| 4. Were not theſe writings undoubtedly Asſes's ; 
whence ſhauld the.zezghbour Nations about the Fews not- 
withſtanding the hatred of the Fewiſh Rel:gion z:. retain ſo 


Moſes at thetime of their unſertlement, and that their future 


SebF. 7c - 


venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Moſes? The. Egy- 


 ptians accounted him one of their Preſs ( which. notes the: 
eſteem they had of his learning ) as. appears by the reſts- 
- monies produced out of Charemon and Manetho by Foſephs. 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of: him with great reſpet.among the 
famous Legiſlatours , and fo doth Swahbs',, who: ſpeaks in 
. commendation of the Religion eſtabliſhed by him. The 
- teſtimony of Zonginws. is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was 
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no man of. any vulgar wit (*x, 6 wy0v avig ) Chalsidins calls 
him ſapsentiſſimus Adoſes ( although I mult- not dillemble - 


- that Chalc:dzus hath been,. I think,.,undeſervedly reckoned 
among heathex writers,, though: he comments on Plato's Tis 
M44, .1t being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian Pla-. 


zoniſt, which might more probably make. Faniauncall him - 


circumforaneum blateronem ) but though we exempt Chal- 
 cidius out of the number. of thoſe Heathers, who have born 
teſtimony. to the w/dom. of - Hoſes, yet there are number 
enough beſides him produced by Fuſtin Martyr, Cyril, and 
others,. whoſe evidence is. clear and full to. make. us undoubt- 
edly believe,. that there could never have been 10 unwerſal 
and uninterrupted a tradition Concerning the writrngs and 
Laws of Moſes, had they not.beerr-certainly his, and con- 
veyed down in a continual ſucceſſion from -his-time. ta our 
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reſent age. Which will be yet more clear,. if we conſider 


In the ſecond place, that the -rational Conſtitution. and ſettle- 


ment of the Fews, did depend onthe. truth of the Laws. and * 
writings of Moſes. Can. we have more undoubted evidence, , 
that there were ſuch perſons as Solen,. Lycurgus, and Nu- 
a, and that the. Laws bearing their names were theirs , 
than the Ziſtory of the ſeveral. Common-wealths of - Athens., 
Sparta, and Rome, who were governed by thoſe Laws.? 


When writzngs are not of general concernment, they may be : 


G3: more 
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:more eaſily counterfeited , but when they concern the righrs, 
provilcdzes, and government of a- Nation , there Will be 
_enovgh whoſe zntereſt will lead them to prevent impoſtures, - 
it is no eaſie matter to forgea Magna Charta, and to inven 
Laws, mens caution and prudexce is never 10 quick. ſighted 
as in matters which concern their eſtates and freeholds. The 
general intereſt of men lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and 
therefore they will prevent their ebtaining among them, 
Now the Laws of Meſes are incorporated into the very Repub. 
lick of the Jews, and their ſubſiſtence and Government de- 
pends upon them, their Religion and Laws are 10 3nterwovers 
one with the other, that one cannot be broken off from the 
other. Their right to their remporal poſſeſſions in the land 
of Canaan depends on their owning the Soveraignty of God 
who gave them to them ; and on the truth ot the Hiſtory 
recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes made to the . 
Patriarchs. So that on that account 1t was impoſlible 
thoſe. Laws ſhould be counterfeit on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended, and according to which they were 
governed ever ſ{mce they were a Nztiou. Sothat I ſhall now 
take' it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the 
name of Afoſes were undoubtedly his , for none, who ac- 
knowledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to 
deny the Frſtory, there being ſo neceſſary a connexion be- 
tween them ; and the book of Geneſis being nothing elſe but 
a general and very neceſſary 3ntroauttion to that which fol- 
lows. I deny not but the hiftory of Hoſes might,according to 
the !7adition of the Fews, and the belief of others, be reviſed 
by Ezra or the mer of the great Synagogue after the Fews re- 
turn from captivity, as appears by the names of places, and 
.other paſſages not ſuitable ro the time of ſes; butT utter- 
ly deny that the Pentateuch was not of 2f4ſes his penning, or 
that it was cnly a CoHeftion out of the Diaries and Annals of 
the Nation: For throughout the Scriprare the very hiſtorical 
paſllages are attributed to Adoſes, and in all probability the 
Samaritan Pentateuch bears date before the Captivity; by 
which it {till appears that thoſe books are truly the books of 
Moſes. 
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CHAP. 11. 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


' The third Hypotheſis concerns the certasnty of the matter of 
Moſes his hiſtory, that gradually proved: Firſt, Moſes 
his knowledge cleared by his education, and experience, and 
certain information. His education in the wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning en- 

quired into, the conveniencies for it, Of the Egyptian 
Prieſts. Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The 
Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of 
#gypt : ther Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The ad- 
vantage of Moſes above the Greek, Philoſophers, as to wiſ- 
dom andreaſon. Moſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of maſt of his- 
hiſtory: the certain uninterrupted tradition of the other part: 
among the Tews, manifeſted by rational evidence. | 


Hs thus far-cleared our way,. we come to the third Colt. 17. 
Hypotheſis, which 1s, There: are as manifeſt proofs of Hyp. 3. 


the undoubted truth and certainty of the Hiſtory recorded by 
Moſes, as any can be given concerning any thing which we 
yield the firmeſt aſſent unto. Here it muſt be conſidered, that. 
we proceed in a way of rational evidence to-prove the truth : 
of the thing in hand, as to which, if in-the judgement ofim- 
partial perſons the arguments produced be ſtrong enough: 
to convince anunbyaſled mind ; It-is not material, whether- 
every wrangling Athesſ& will1it down . contented with them. . 
For uſually perſons of that: zclination rather than judge- 
ment, are more refolved againlt light, than inquiſitive after- 
it, and rather ſeek to ſtop the chinks at which any light: 
might come in, than open the widows for the free and 
chearful entertainment of it. It will certainly be ſufficient. 
to make-it appear, that no man can deny the truth of that 
part of Scripture which we are now ſpeaking, of, . without- 
altering manifeſt violence to his own. facwlties, and making it: 

appear. 
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appear to the world, that he is one wholly forſaken of his 


own reaſon: which will be ſatisfatorily done, if we can 


clear ; theſe things : -Firſt , That it was morally smpoſſikle 
Moſes ſhould be ignorant of the things he undertook to write of, 


81d ſo be deceiveahimſelf. Secondly, That it was utterly im- 


poſſible: he (hould have any deſign in deceiving others in report - 
ing it. Thirdly, Fhat it u« certain from all rational evidence, 
that he hath not aeceived the world, but that his Hiſtory . « 
undoubtedly true. Firit, That it was morally impoſſible Moſes 
ſhould. be. decerved himſelf, or be sguorant of the things which 
he writ of. Two things are requiſite to prevent a mans 
being deceived himſelf. Firſ#, That he be a perſon of more 
than ordinary judgement, wiſdom, and knowledge. Sccondly, 


That he have ſufficient information concerning the things the 


rndertakes to write of. It either of theſe two be wanting, 
It is poſlible for a man of integrityto be deceived; for an 


| honeſt - heart hath not always an Urm and Thummim upon 


it; nor is fidelity always furniſhed with the acutelt in- 
tellectuals. 'The ſwmplicity of the Dove 1s as liable to be 
deceived it ſelf, as the ſubtilry of the ſerpent is to deceive 
others ; but where the wiſdom of the Serpent is, to prevent 


-being deceived, and the Doves innocency In not deceiving- 
others, there are all the qualifications can be defired in any 
one who undertakes only to tel} the Truth. Firſt then 
that Moſes was a perſon of a great unterſtanding, and ſaſfici- 
ently qualified to put a difference between truth and falſhood, 


will appear 3 firlt, from the ingenuity of his education \, ſe- 
condly, from the ripeneſs of his judgement, and greatneſs of bis 
experience when he penned theſe thinss, 

Firſt, We begin with his education. And here we require 
at prefent no further aſſent to be given to waat is reported 
concerning Moſes in Scripture, than what we give to Plu- 
tarchs lives, Or any other relations concerning the attions 
of perſons who lived in former ages. Two things then we 
hind recorded In . Scripture COncerning Moſes his education ; 
that he was brought up mm the Conrt of Egypt, and that he 
was Skilled in all the leariing of the Egyptians; and thelie 
to will abundantly prove the ingenuity of his education , 
vez, I hat he was a perſon both converſant in civil affairs, 

| and 
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and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts of all the Zgyptian 


wiſdom. | | 
And Iconfels there is nothing tome which doth advance 
ſo much the repute 'of the ancient Egyprian Learning, AS 
that the Spirit of God in Scripture ſhould take ſo much no- 
tice of it, as to ſet forth a perſon ( otherwiſe renowned for 


_ greater accompliſhments) by his &// in this. For If it be. 


below the wiſdom of any ordinary perſon, to ſet forth a 
perſon by that which in it ſelf is no matter of commendation ; 
how much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom 
which inſpired Szepher in that Apolozy which he makes for 
himſelf againſt the LZzherrines, who charged him with cor- 
rempr of Moſes and the Law? And theretore certainly this 
was ſome very ohſervable thing, which was brought in as a 
ſingular commendation of ſes, by that perſon whoſe 
deſign was to make it appear how high an eſteem he had of 


him. And henceit appears that Zearming is not only in it 


ſelt a great accompliſhnent Of humane nature, but that it 
ought to be looked upon with vereration, even In thoſe who 
have excellencies of a higher nature to commend them. If 
A Pearl retains its excellency when it lies upon a dunghil, it 
can certainly loſe nothing of its /uſtre by being ſet in a Crows 
of gold; if Learning be commendable in an Egyptian, it 
1s no leſs in 245ſes,where it is ezamelled with more noble per- 
fections, than of it ſelf it can reach unto. All the queſtion 
is, Whether the ancient learning of the Egyptians was ſuch 
as might be ſuppoſed to improve the reaſon and underſtand- 
ing of men to ſuch an height, as thereby to make them more 
capable of putting a difference between truth and falſhood ? 
Whether it were ſich an overflowing Ns as would enrich 
the xderſtanding of all thoſe who were 1n a capacity to re- 
ceive its ſtreams ? The truth is, there want not grounds of 
ſuſpicion, that the old Egyprian Learning was not of that 
elevation which the preſent diſtance of ourage makes us apt 


to thinkit was. And a lzarned man hath ina ſet diſcourſe } 


endeavoured to ſhew the great defetts that there were in It; 
Neither can it, I think, bz d:nyed, but according to the re- 
ports we have now concerning it, ſome parts of their Dear: 
2g were frivolous, others — a great deal Magical, 


and 
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and the reſt ſhore of that mmprovement, Which the acceſſion 


Seek. 3» 


of the parts and induſtry of after ages gave unto it. But 
yet it is again as evident, that fome parts of learning were 
invented by the eAgyptians, others much improved, andthat 
the Greeks did. at firit ſer p with the rock, they borrowed qut. 
ofe/£zypr, and that learning chiefly flouriſhed: there, when 
there was: ( I had almoſt ſaid) an egyptian darkneſs of 
Iznorance overſpreading the face of Greece as. well as other 
Nations. | | = 

Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, the great an- 
tiquity of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they 
had for promoting it,, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe 
ameng them. This, though it may ſeem a digreſſion here , 


will yet tend to promote our deſign, by ſhewing thereby. 
how qualified and accompliſhed. Hoſes was to deliver to the 


world ag hiſtory of ancient times. If we beheve44:crobing, 


there was no people inthe world could wye for Learning with 


Saturn.l.1:cap. 
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ans, from whom it was conveyed to the Egyprians. 


the Egyptians, who makes Egypt in one place, the mother 
of all arts, and in another, the Egyptians: omnium Philoſo- 
phis diſciplinarum parentes ,. the Fathers of all the Phyloſophick 
Sciences ;, he derives elſewhere the original of Aſtronomy 
irom them, quos conſtat primos emnium celum metiri, & 
ſerntars auſos: though it be more probable that the Nativity 
even of Aſtronomy it ſelf, was firſt calculated by the —_— 

c 
likewiſe afprepriates all.divine knowledge to them, where he 
ſaith they were Sols. rerum diviaarum confers, and after calls 
Egypt, divinarum omninm diſciplinarum compotem. It 1s 
ſufficiently notorious what great repute the Egypriar 
Learzing hath been in, with fome in our latter times, in.that 
our Chymiſts look upon it as the greatelt honour to their 
profeſſion ,, that they think they can claim Kindred of the 
old Egyptian Learning , and derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiſtry from the old eAgyprian: Hermes, But that vain- 
pretence is ſufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learn- 
ed man Conrings#:, in his. Tract on this ſubject, de Hermerica 
Medicina, Franciſcu Patricins profeſſeth himſelf ſo great 
an admirer: of the old Egyprian Learning, that:he thought 
it weuld be. no bad exchange, if the Peripatetick Philoſophy - 
| were. 
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were extruded, and the old Egyptian received inſtead of ir. 

*Put. the world 1s now grown wller, than to receive his Hezr- - 

mes Triſmegiſius for the Author of the ol Egyptian Phi- 

loſophy, the credit of his Au:hor being for ever blaſted , 

and the doftrine contained in the books ui:der his name, 

manifeſted to be a meer Cexro, a confuled mixture of the 

Chriſtian , -Platonick, and Egyptian doctrine together. 

So that we could hardly maintain the jultnels of the repute 

of the ancient Egyprian Learning from any thing now ex- 

rantof it, but yet we ſee norea'on rogueltion it, eſpecially 

ſince 1t 1s ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and ſeems 

in it to have been made the fandard and meaſure of humane 

wiſdom, For which we have this obſervable teltimony, that 

when the wiſ{om of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt 

advantage and commendation, it is ſer forth with this cha- 

rater, that it exceeded the wiſdom of all the children of the 1 King. 44 29, * 

Eaſt Country, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence it is 39» 3*+ = 

[molt natural and eafie to argue, that certainly their learning 

muſt be accounted the greateſt at that time in the world ; 

or elſe 1t could not have been inferred , that Solomon was 

wiſer than all men, becaule his wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs 

we ſuppoſe their wiſdom to have been the greateſt In that 

age of the world, when the wiſdom of the Grecians ( al- 

though in that time-Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh ) was not 

thought worthy the taking notice of, We ſee from hence 

then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, that the wiſdom of 

the Egyptians anciently was no trivial Pedantry, nor meer 

ſuperſtitious and Magical rites, but that there was ſome- 

thing in 1t ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth: 

triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon : It being true of 

that, what Lipſins faith of the Roman Empire, Quicquid De Magnitud. 

aignum vinci videbatur, vicit , catera non tam non potuit quam Rom, l. x. c. 3. 

contempſit 5 1t was an argument of ſcm- great worth, that 

was over-topped and conquered by it. 

Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the ancient Egyptzan SedF. 4. 

Learning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 

for it, when we conlider the great advaztages the Egypri- 

ans had for promoting of ZLearninz among them. Two ways 

men come to knowledge, cither by rr.dition from others, 
2 Or 
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or by obſervation of their own ; what the e Egyptians had 
the firſ# way, will be ſpoken to afterwards z we now con" 
ſider the latter of thele. All knowledge ariſing from: obſer= 


| vation, mult be either of thoſe Sczences which immediately 


conduce tothe benefit of mens lives, or ſuch whoſe end is 
to improve, mens. rational faculties in the Knowledge of 
things. The former xeceſſity will putamen upon the finding 


. out, the-latter require ſeceſſum & otia, freedom from other - 


imployments, a mizd adaitted to them, and induſtry in the 
ſtudy of them, and a care to preſerve their inventions in. 
them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the Egyptians, owed 
its original to neceſſity, for the river Nile being ſwelled: 


with the ſhowers falling in e£h:op:a, and thence annually 


over-flowing the Country of Egypr, and by its violence 
overturning all the marks they had to diſtinguiſh their lands, 
made -it neceſlary for them upon every abatement of the 
flood to ſurvey their Lands, to find out every one his own. - 


- by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The ne- 


ceſlity of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry into 
that ſtudy, that thereby they might attain to ſome exaCtneſs 
in that, which. was to be of ſuch neceſlary, conſtant and 
perpetual uſe. Thence we find the invention of Geometry 
particularly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorns, Strabo and 
others, to the Egyprianus. This $kill of. theirs they after 
improyed into a greater benefir, viz. the conveying the 


water of Nl into thoſe places where it had not overflown 


to ſo greata height, as. to give them hopes of an enſuing 
plenty; which they did by the artificial cutting of ſeveral 
Channels for that end, wherein, faith Srrabo, the Egyptians 
Art and Induſtry out-went Nature it ſelf. By this likewiſe 
they obſerved the height of the over-flowing of the river, 
whereby they knew. what harveſt to expect the following. 
year ; which they did by a well near Memphis ( from the 
uſe of it called Neaopireroy ) upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeyeral cubits, which they obſerved and publiſh 
to all, that they might provide themſelves accordingly. We 
ſee what grounds there are, even from profit and advantage, 
to make us believe that the Egyprians were $killed in Geome- 
try, and the knowledge rclating thereto. 5 

nd. 
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* Chap. 2. The Truth of Seripture- Hiſtory afſerted. i 


And for the promoting of all other knowledge whoſe Set. 7. 
end is Contemplation , the very conſtitution of their Com- E- 
mon-wealth did much conduce thereto ; For thereby it was 

provided that there ſhould always be a ſufficient number of 

perſons freed from all other empJoyments, who might de- 

yote themſelves to a ſedulous enquiry into the: natures of 

things- Such were. the Egypriaz Prieſts, who by the pe- 

culiar nature of the Egyproan Superſtitions were freed from 

that burdenſom ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the 

Prieſts of other Nations were continually-employed about, 

and ſo they enjoyed not only an eaſe but a very honourable 

employment ; for they were the perſons of the greateſt ho- 

nour, eſteem, and authority among the Egyprians, of 

which rank, as far asI can find, all were accounted, who geygy, !, r9. - 
were not Souldiers, Huibandmen, or Artificers. FOr Stra- 

by mentions no Nobil:ty at all in Egype diſtinct from the 

Prieſts ;, for he divides the whole Common-wealth into Soul- 

diers, Hwubandmen, and Prieſts. And telling us that the 

other two were employed about matters of war, and the Kings 

revenues in peace, he adds, 3 5 izgds #) giaoovglay nay x) 

aseouiar, opuanre T6 9H Bankioy noww, The Prieſts minded 

the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy , and converſed moſt 

with their Kings: And after, ſpeaking of their Kings be- 

ing ſtudied 1n their arts as well as others of the Prieſts, he 

adds, wil'av i dunis rador 6 8IG-, with whom they ſpent moſt | 
of their lives. Agreeable to this Plutarch tells us, that », jg4.40Gr. 
the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts, and adds out 

of Hecateu:, that the Kings uſed to drink, wine by mea- 

ſure, tepeis ovres , becauſe they wzre Prieſts, for as he 

ſaith, the Kings of Egypt were always choſen either out 

of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers, 75 wi of avdel- 

+ ap, T8.5 Net onglay yeves dion x, mulu FyovrT@& ; theſe two 

orders being of the greateſt honour, the one for valour, and the 

other for wiſdom ;, and if the King were choſen out of the 

Souldiers, he was preſently entred among tne Prieſts, to 

learn their myſtical Sciences. Diodorus indeed ſeems to 136. 5: 
reckon ſome great perſons after the Prieſts, and  diftin&t 

from the Soxldiery; but if he means by theſe any other 

than ſome of the chief of the other. two profeſſions, I mult 
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bouts aubtorit;s multis Siculss apud me pravalet. Diodorys 


his teſtimony is not to be weighed with Strabo's. From hence 
we may underſtand the reaſon why that Porzphera, whoſe 
daughter Foſeph married, is called $75., which ſome render 


the Prieſt, others the Prince of On; but theſe two we ſee - 


' are very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great Praxces ;, 


and ZHeliopolis, or On, of which Potipherah was Prince or © 
Prieſt, being the chief Sear and Vnzverſiry of the Prieſts 
of Egypt. Now it is evident from Clemens Alexandrinu, 
that the Egyptians did not communicate their myſteries 

fi to all, but only. to ſuch as were 1n ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, or elſe to thofe of the Prieſts and their Chil- 
aren, who were moſt apt and fit for them, both by their 
diet, inſtruftion, and family. For this was unalterably ob. 
ſerved among them, that there was a continued ſucceſſion 


of a profeſſion in their. ſeveral families, both of Prieſts, _ 
- Souldiers, and Hutbandmen, whereby they kept their ſeve- 


ral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which 1s con- 
feſſed both by Herodotus and Diodorus : So that by this 
conſtitution Learning was among them confined to the 
Prieſts, which highly advanceth the probability of that 7ra- 
dition, preſerved among the Egyprians concerning Moſes 
( which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign ) v:z. 
Maretho's Records, as Foſephus tells us, that Moſes was one 
of the Prieſts at Helopolis, and that his name among them 
was Ofarſphus, who changing his name, was called. 46ſes ; 
and in the time of Amenophis conducted the leprous people 
out of Egypt ( fo the .Egyprians out of their hatred of 
the 1/-aeltes call them.) And Cheremon, another Egyp- 
tian Prieſt in the ſame Author, calls fofes a Scribe, and fo- 
ſeph (by whom probably he means Joſhua) a ſacred Scribe, and 
faith, that the Egyprian name of Moſes was Tiſithen, and of 
Foſeph Peteſeph. Now this tradition did in all probability ariſe | 
trom the repute of ſes his learning and wiſdom ; which 
being among them proper to their Prieſts, they thence aſcri- 
bed that name to him, although probably he might co13e To 
the knowledge of all their myſteries, from the relation he had 
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We come now to conſider the parts. of the Egyptian Set. 6. 


karning, in which the Scripture tells us Moſes was 5hilPd : 


This by Philo Jude 1s branched into Arithmetick, Geometry, De vita Moſis. 


Muſick, and Hieroglyphical Philoſophy : But Szxtus Senen-- 
þs mOTre comprebenſively from Dzodorms, . Diogenes Laerti- 


Bibliothec. 1.2, 


 #, and others, divides It into four parts, Mathemarical, Þ- 39- 


Natural, Divine, and Moral. Their $kill in the Jathema- 
tical parts of Jearning hath been paitly ſhewed already , 
and might be more largely from that skill in them, which 
the Grecians gained from the Zgyprians, As both Famblichus 
and Porphyrie ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gained his. skill 
in Geometry Chiefly from the | Egyptians : For theſe, as 
Porphyrie faith, of a long time had been very ſtudious of 
Geometry, as the Phenicians of Arithmetick, and the 
Chaldeans of Aſtronomy. But Famblichu ( andI think de- 


Fanmbl. de wit. 
Pyth. l. 1. 29. 
De vit. Pyth. 
p- 182, 


krvedly ) takes notice of the 72 Jvorrego eunty;,. the difficult 


acceſs of the Egyptian Prieſts, eipecially.as to acquain- 
tance with their myſteries; and fo $trabo calls them pug 

us t) durueTadores, ſuch who concealed their learning under 
many ſymbols, and were not eaſily. drawn to unfold it: And 
et we might think the 22 years time which Pyrhagoras is 
Thovght to have ſpent among them, had been enough to 
have infinuated himſelf into their-utmolt acquaintance, .and 
to have drawn from them-the knowledge ot their greateſt 
myſteries ; but yet we have no great reaſon to think he 
did, if we believe the ſtory in Diogenes Laertins of his 
ſacrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out of that demor- 
ſtratien, which is now contained in the 457 propoſuion of 
the firſt of Exclide, Yet. this did- not abate the Greciars 
eſteem of the Egyptians Mathematical Learning >. for in 
Plato's time Emndoxius Cnidins went into Egypt on pur- 


Geogr. l. 175+ 


pole to acquire.it there; and Democritue hus boaſt, that 
none of the: Arſepedonapte in Egypt ( fo their. Priefts- were - 


called, as Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebizs tell us, who 
relate the ſtory )) exceeded him in the Mathematichs, by 
which it may be art leaſt. inferred, that they were then'-in 
greateſt eſteem for them.. Their great sknll in 4ftronemyis 
atteſted by Diodorus, Straho, Herodotus, and athers, and 
by. their finding out the courſe of the year by the motion of 
| the 
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| the Sun, *which was the invention of the Heliopolitan Priefts, 


How: much they valued Geography, appears from Clemens. 
his deſcription. of the ise-232aupareys, Or ſacred Scribe in the 
ſolemn proceſſion, for he was required to be $Killed in He. 
roglyphicks, Coſmography, Geography, the motions of the Pl. 
nets, the Chorography of Egypt, and deſcription of the Nile. 
_Euſtathins in his notes cn Droayſms, attributes the invention 
of Geographical Tables to Seſoſtris, who cauſed the Lands - 

he had conquered to be deicribed in Tables, and ſo com.  ' 
municated to the Egypriaus, and from them to others, 
Their- skill in 7atural Philoſophy could. not be very great, 
becauſe of their Aagick and Swperſtition , whereby they 
were hindred from all experiments in thoſe natural things 
which they attributed a Divimty to, but they ſeem to haye 
'been more exact and curious in natural hiſtory 3 for, any pro. 
- digies, Or any thing that was Azomalozs in nature, they did, 
faith Strabo, pine rTegy morkres? dyapigery ig ma ten Heuer, 
'with a great deal of curioſity inſert it in their ſacred records, 
and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature are 
obſerved by them than by any other Nation, which, faith 
he, they not only diligently preſerve, but frequently com- 
pare together, and from: a /anilitude of prodigies gather a, 
ſemilirude of events. But that which gained the Egyptians 

the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early 
Skill in Phyſick, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
ro, Herodotns, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertins, and Others, that 
1t were impertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proof of that which is ſo generally confeiled. A great evi- 
dence ofthe antiquity of this ſtudy among them is ( if Ma- 
.netho may be ſo far credited ) that Arhothis the ſecond King 
of the firſt Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſician himſelf, 
and writ ſome Books of Aratomy ; and the ſecond King of 
the third Dyzaſtic of the Memphites, was for his skill in 


- Phyſick honoured among them by the name of «ſculaps- 


35. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings - 
to cauſe dead bodies to be diſe&ed, to find out the nature of 
diſeaſes, and elſewhere telis us, that the original of Phy: 
ſick among them was from the relations of thoſe who by 
any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, which for a _ 
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a Chap. 2. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


rial to poſterity were recorded in their Temples. Their 
Hieroglyphical and myſtical Learning hath made the greatell 
noiſe in the world, and hath the leaſt of ſubſtance in it ; 
which whoever will not be convinced of without peruſal of 
Kerchers Oedipus eAzyptiacus, will at laſt find ir fully done to 
his hand by the ſucceſleis endeavours of that otherwiſe 
learned man. | I cannot think any rational 'man could think 
that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can amount 
but ro a conjeQturez and when it is come to that with a great 
deal of pains, 1t is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial ob- 
feryation. As in that famous Hreroglyphick of Dioſpolis., 
ſ} much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was a Child to 
expreſs coming into the world, an old man for going out of it, 
an Hawk, for God, an Hippopotamns for hatred, and a Croco- 
tile for impudence, and all to expreſs this venerable Aporhegm, 
0 ye that come vt the world, andthat go out of it, God hates 
impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of Learning 
deſerves the higheſt form among the difficiles Nzge , and all 
theſe Fheroglyphicks put together , will make but one good 
one, and that ſhould be for Laboxr loft. 

There is yet one part of Learning more among them, 
which the e/£Zgyptians are eſteemed for , which is the Pol;- 
tical and civil part of it, which may better be called wiſ- 
_ dom than moſt of the fore-going. Two things ſpeak much 
the wiſdom of a Nation ; good Laws, and a prudeut manage- 
ment of them: their Laws are highly commended by Srraho 
and Diodorus; and it is none of the leaſt commendations 
of them, that Solo and Lycurgus borrowed ſo many of 
their conſtitutions from them ; and for the prudent manage- 
went of their government, as the continuance of their /#ate 
ſo long in peace and quietneſs, 1s an invincible demonltra- 
tion of it; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a 
further refimony to it 5 for therein the King of e/&7ypt is 
called the Sox of the wiſe, as well as the Son of antient Kings 1, 
and. his Counſellors are called wiſe Counſellors of Pharaoh, and 
the wiſe men ,, whereby a more than ordinary prudence and 
policy muſt be underſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a 
perſon as A7oſes was, bred up in all the 5ngenuous Literature 
of egypt, converſant among their wiſeſ# perſons in Pha- 
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raohs Court, having thereby all advantages to improve him«- 
ſelf, and ro underſtand the utmoſt of all that they kney, 
ſhould not be able to-paſs ajudgement between a meer pre. 
tence and impoſture, and real and important Truths ? Can 
we think that one who had 7zntereſt in ſo great a Ceurr, all 
advaxtages Of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhould willingly for.. 
ſake all che pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and: 
advantages for the future, were he not fully perſwaded of 
the certain. and undoubted truth of all thoſe things which. 
are recorded in his Books ? Is it poſſible a man of ordinary 
wiſdom ſhould. venture himſclf upon ſo hazardous, unlike- 
ly and dangerous employment, as that was Moſes under- 
took, which could have no probability of ſucceſs, but only. 
upon the belief that. that God who appeared unto him, was. 
greater than all the Gods of egypt, and could carry. on his 
own deſign by his awn power, maugre all the oppoſition 
which the Prizces.of the world could make againſt it.? And. 
what poſſible ground can we have to think that ſuch a per- 
ſon who did -yerily believe .the truth of what God revealed- 
unto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was. 
revealed unto him ? If there had been any thing:repugnant. 
to common 7eaſo In the hiſtory of the Creation, the fall of: 
man, the univerſal deluge, the prepagation. of the world by the. 
ſons of Noah, the hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not Moſes 
rational faculties as. well as we? nay,. had he them not tar 
better improved than any of ours are ? and was not he then. 
able to judge what was ſtable to reaſon, and what not ? and 
can we think. he would deliver any. thing 7zconſient- 
with reaſon Or undoubted tradition then, when the cAeoypti- 
an Prieſts might ſo readily and plainly.have erinmphed over 
him, by diſcovering, the falſhocd of what. he wrote.? Thus... 
we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualified as any of the acu-. 
telt Heathen. Philojephers could be, for diſcerning trurh from . 
' falſhood 5, nay, in all probability he far.excelled the molt re- 
nowned of the Grecian, Philoſophers in that.very kind of+ 
learning wherewith they made {o great a noiſe, in. the world, . 
which was originally e£gyprian, as 1s evident inthe whole. 
ſeries of the Grectan Philoſophers, who went age after ags.: 
iQ.e-Z2ypr to get ſome ſcraps of that learning there, —_ 
| | = Aojes : 
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F Chap. 2. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


Moſes could not have but fall meals of , becauſe of his 
high place, great intereſt, and power ineAgypt. And mult 
thoſe hungry Philoſophers then become the only Maſters of 
our- reaſon , and their d:fates be received as the ſerſe and 
voice Of nature, which they either received from wncertain 
tradition, or elſe delivered in oppoſeezo2to it, that they mighr 
be more taken notice of in the world? Muſt an dur; Tox 


be confronted with Thus ſairh the Lord? and a few pitiful . 


mbols vye authority with divine commands ? and Ex nite 
aibil fit be ſooner believed than In the beginning God created 
the Heavens and the Earth ? What irrefragable evidence of 
reaſon is that ſo confident a preſumption built vpon,, when 
it can ſjgnifie nothing without this hypotheſis, that there is 
nothing but matter In the world ? and let this firſt be proved, 
and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi- 
dently ſay the great gallery of the world hath been, taking 
philoſophical diftates for the ſtandard of reaſon, and unproved 
hypothefes for certain foundations for our diſcourſe to rely 
upon. And the ſeeking to reconcile the myſteries of our 
faith to theſe, hath been that which hath almolt deſtroyed it, 
and turned our Religion into a meer philoſophical ſpeculation. 
But of this elſewhere. We ſee then thar inſiſting meerly on 
| the accompliſhment and rational perfettions of the perſons who 
ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit" to 245ſes in his 
hiſtory, than to any Philoſophers in their ſpeculations. 

And that which in the next place foaaka A,;jes to be a 
perſon of wiſdom, and judgement, and ability to find ont 
truth, was his age and experience when he delivered theſe 
things to the world. He vented no crade and iadigeſted 
conceptions, NO ſudden and temerarious fancies, the uſual iſſues 
of reeming and juverile wits, he lived long enongh to have 
experience to try, and judgement to diſtinguſh a meer out- 


Sect. 8. 


(ide and varniſh, from what was ſolid and ſubilantial. We | 


cannot then have the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, that Moſes 
was any wayes unfit to diſcern truth from falinood, and 

therefore was capable of judging the one from the other. 
But though perſons be never fo highly accompliſht for 
parts, learning, and experience, yet If they want dae snfor- 
mation Of the-certainty of the things they deliver , they may 
92 be 
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be ſtill decesved themſelves;, and if they preſerve it for po. 
ſterity, be guilty of deceiving others. Let us now therefore 
ſee whether Moſes had not as great advantages for under. 
ſtanding the truth of his Fſtory, as he had judgement to 
diſcern wm. And concerning all thoſe things contained in the 
four laſt books of his, to his own death, it was mpoſſible 


any ſhould have greater than himſelf, writing nothing bur 
© what he waspars magna himſelt of, what he ſaw, and heard, 


and did; and can any teſtimony be deſired greater than his. 
whoſe aftions they were, or who was preſent at the doing 
of them, and that not in any private way ; but in the moſt 
publick, capacity ? For although private perſons may. be 
preſent at great actions, yet they may be guilty of miſre-. 
preſenting them , for want of underſtanding all circum. 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of underſtand. 
ing the deſigns of the chief ;7ſtruments of action: but when 
the. perſon himſelf, who was the chef in all, ſhall undertake. 
to write an exact Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be de- 


fired more certain than that is , that there could be no, 


defe& as to information concerning what was done? The 
only ſcruple then that can be made, muſt be concernſng the 
paſſages of former times which Moſes relates. And here I 
doubt not but to make 1t appear, that inſiſting only on all. 
that can be deſwed in a bare Hiſtorian (ſetting aſide Divine 
revelation ) he had as true and certain information of the 
Hiſtory of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things 
at that diſtance from themſelves ; and that is by a certain 
uninterrupted tradition of them , which will appear more 


clear and evident in that Nation of which Moſes was, than: 


in any other Nation in the world : And that on theſe ro - 
accounts: Firſt, The undoubted lineal deſcent from Father to 
Son in the Jewiſh Nation. Secondly, Their sntereſt lying ſo 
much in the preſerving this tradition entire. | 

Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent fram 
Father to Son in the Fewiſh Nation: the great caule of moſt 
of the confuſron in the tradetion of other Nations, was the 
frequent mixing of ſeveral families one with another 5 now 
that God might as it were on purpoſe fſatisfie the world of 
the Jſ-aclites capacity to prelerve the tradition. entire , he 
pro- 
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F Chap. 2. TheTrath of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


prohibited their mxtwre by marriages with the people of 
other Nations and families. So that in ſes his time it 
was a very eaſie matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far 
as the floodznay up to Adam : for Adam converſed ſometime 
with Lamech Noahs Father; for Lamech was born A. 4. 
$74. Azam dyed 930. ſo that 56 years according to that 
computation were Adam and Lamech co-temporary. Can 
we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the 
world when his Father was ſo long cogvous with Adam; and 
Mathuſela his Grandfather who was born A. M. 687. dyed 
not till .4. 24. 1656. according to our moſt learned Primate 
of Armagh, 5.e. was 600 years co-temporary with Noah. 
Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part of Facobs time, 
or Tſaac'sat leaſt ;, and how ealily and uniaterruptedly might 
the general tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued 
thence to the time of doſes, when the number of families 
agreeing in this tradition was increaſed, and withal inoorpo- 
rated by a common ligament of Religion ? 1 demand: then, 
where can we ſuppoſe any ignorance or cutting off: this gexe- 
ral tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſion as here was ? Can 
we imagine that the Grand-children of Facob could be igno- 
rant of their own pedigree,and whence they came into Egypr ? 
can we think a thing ſo late and ſo remarkable as the account. 
of their coming:'thicther , ſhould be forgotten, which was at- - 
tended with ſo many. memorable circumſtances,cſpecially the 
ſelling and advancement of oſeph, .whoſe memory it was im- 
poſlible ſhould be obliterated in ſo ſhort a time? Could 7a- 
coh be ignorant of the Countrey whence his Grand-father 
Abraham came ? eſpecially when helived ſolong in ithim- 
If, and married into thatbranch of the family that was re- 
maining there, . when he had ſerved: his Uncle Laban ?- Could 
Abraham when he was co-temporary with Sem, be ignorant of 
the truth of. the flood, when Sem fromwhom he derived him- 
ſelf, was one of the perſons. who eſcaped it in the Ark ? 
Could Sem be ignorant of the ations before the flood, when 
Adam the firſt man, lived ſo near thetime of Noah, and could 
Noah. then be ignorant of the Creation ,. and the fall of 
man ?! Thus we ſee it almoſt poſſible, that any age among. 


them then could be ignorant. of the paſlages of the prece- 
5 3; aent \ 
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Book II. 


dert, which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
that they could with eaſe derive themſelves from the j-þ 
man. What then can we ſay! that any of theſe had ade. 
ſign of deceiving their poſterity, and ſo corrupted the tra- 
dition ? but befides, thar it could be hardly poſſible.at that 
time, when there were ſo many remaining teſtimonies of 
former times > What end can we imagine that any Parents 
ſhould have in thus dece:ving their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſucha deceit ? Nay, I ſhall 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt of 
their children lay mn preſerving this tradition certain and en- 
tire. For their hepes of poſſeſſing Canaan and ritle to it, 
depended upon the promiſe made to Abraham 400 years 
before; which wonld not only keep awake their ſenſe of 
Divine Providence , but would make them careful during 
their bondage to preſerve their Genealogtes, becauſe all the 
right they could plead to their poſſeſſions in Canaan, was: 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And beſides this, on 
purpoſe to be a memorial to them of paſſages between God 
and Abraham, they had in their fleſh a badge of circumciſion, 
which would ſerve to call to mind thoſe rranſattions which 
had been between God and their fore-fathers. Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate , that inſifting only on rational 
evidence , the Iſraclites were the moſt certain conſervators 
of the ancient Hiſtory of the worid ; and can we then think, 
that Meſes who was the Ruler among them, ſhould not 
fu'ly underſtand thoſe things which every 1ſraclire could 
Larce be ignorant of, and might corre&t the miſtakes of 
Moſes in his Hiſtory, it he had been guilty of any- ſuch ? 
Theſe things [ ſuppci? have made the fir# propoſition evi- 
dem, that it was morally impoſſible Moles ſhould be deceived 
himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to others, 
. :both. becauſe he had abilities ſufficient 10 diſcover truth from 
falſhood, and ſuifcient information of the paſſages of former 
JIMeS. 
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| Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory a ſſerted. 


CHAP. 111. 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as. an Fhſtorian, and as a Law-gtver;, his 
fidelity in both proved : clear evidences that he had no in- 
"tent to decerve in hns Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in his relations , plainneſs an4 perſpicuity of 
ſtile. As a Law-gwver, he came armed with Divine au- 
thority, which being the main thing , is fixed on to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of m- 


racles the great ' evidence of Divine revelation. Two grand 


queſtions propaunded. . In what caſes miracles may be ex-- 
petted, and how known to be true. - No neceſſity of 4 conſtant 
power of. miracles in a Charch : Two Caſes alone wherein 


they may be expetted. When any thing comes as a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed. The - 


neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 


revelation aſſerted. ObjeftFions anſwered. No uſe of mira- - 


cles when the dottrine 1s ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of a 
Churc h. 


"He ſecond propofition contains: the proof of Moſes: his 
' fidelity , that he was as far from having any intent to 
deceive others,as he was from being deceived himſelf. Two ways 
Afoſes muſt be - conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law- 


giver ;, the only inducement for him to deceive as an Hiſto-- 
714an, mult be ſome particular zztereſs which muſt draw him 


alide from an .impartial delivery of the truth ; as a Zaw- 


Sect. 1. 


giver he might deceive, 1t he pretended Divine revelation for 


thoſe. Laws which were only the iſſues of his own brain, 


that they might be received - with a greater weneration - 
among the people , .as Nima Pompilias and. others did. 
Now. it we prove that ſes had. no intereſt to\deceive in - 


his Hiſtory, and had all. rational evidence. of Divine revela-. 


2-08 IN. 11S Laws, we ſhall abundantly evince theundoubred 


fiaelty. 


y 
- 
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fidelity of doſes in every thing recorded by him. We begin 
then with his fidelity as an Hiſtorian; and it being contrary 


_ to the common 3ntereff of the world to deceive and be deces- 


ved, we have no reaſon to entertain any ſuſpicions of the 
veracity of any where perſon we cannot diſcern ſome pecy- 
Gar intereſt that might have a ſtronger biaſs upon” him than 
the common intereſt of the world. For it is otherwiſe in me 
rals than in naturals; for in naturals, we ſee that every thing 
will leave its proper 5ntereſt to preſerve the common sntereſt 01 
nature ; but 1n morals, there is nothing more common than 
deſerting the common intereſt of mankind, to ſet up a pecu 
bar intereſt agamit it.: It being the trueſt deſcription of a 
Politic:an, that he is one who makes himſelf the centre, and 
the whole world his circumference ;, that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abuſed, if. any advantage doth 
accrue to himſelf by it. Where we ſee it then the deſign 
of any perſon to advance himſelf or his poſterity, or to ſet 
up the credir of the Nation whole Hiſtory he writes, we may 
have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his partzality, -becauſe we then 
find a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the 
common read of truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. 
But we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch parr:- 
ality in the Hiſtory of Xeſes;, for nothing is more clear than 
that he was free from the ambitions deſign of advancing 
himſelf and his poſterity , who notwithſtanding the great 
honour he enjoyed.himielf, was content to leave his poſterity 
in the meanelt ſort of attendance upon the Tabernacle. And 
as little have we ground to think he intended to flarter that 
Nation, which he ſo lively deſcribes, that one would think 
he had rather a deſign to ſet forth the frowardneſs , unbe- 
lief, unthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a Nation towards 
a Gracious God, than any wayes to inhance their reputation 
in the world, or to-ingratiate himſelf with them by writing 
this Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly thc 
leſſer failings and grefſer enormities of all the Anceſtors Of 
this Nation whoſe acts he records, that any impartial Reade! 
will foon acquit him of a deſign of flartery, when after he 
hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not to exrtemuate them, 
or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them. So that 
* any 
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Chap. 2. T, he Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory a ſſerted. 


any obſerving reader may eaſily take'r.o:ice, that he was 
carried on by a higher deſign than the common peeple of 
Hiſtorians are 5, and that nis drift and ſcope was to exalt the. 
goodneſs and favour of God, towards a rebellious and obſtinate 
people. Ot which there can be no greater nor more lively 
demanſtration, than the Hiſtory of all the tranſattions of the 
Fewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of e&zypr to their 
utter r4ine and deſolation., And Moſes tells them as from 
God himſelf, it was neither fer their ntmber, nor their good- 
neſs, that God ſet his Love npon them, but he loved them, be- 


| Cauſe he loved them ;, 3. e. no other account was to be given 


of his gracious dealing with them , but the freexeſs of his 
own bounty, and the exuberancy Of his goodneſs towards 
_. them. Nay, have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity 
as well as veracity of this excellent perſonage, who not only 
lays ſo notorious a blot upon the ttock of his own family 
Levi, recording ſo punctually the inhumanity and cruelty 
of him and Smmeon in their dealings with the Sechemzres ; 
but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 
memory for it by their own Father at his deceaſe! And 
| that he might not leave the leaſt ſuſpicion of partiality behind 
him, he hath not done as the ſtatuary did, ( who engraved 
his own name fo artificially in the ſtatue of Zapzrer, that 
one ſhould continue as long as the other, _) but what the 
other intended for the praiſe of bis skill, Afoſes hath done 
for his ingenuity, that he hath ſo 5rerwoven the Fiſtory of his 
own failings and diſobedience with thoſe of the Nation, that 
his ſpors are like to continue as loag as the whole web of his 
Fiiſtory is like to do. Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign 
to have his memory preſerved with a ſuperſtitions veneration 
among the Jews, how eaſie had it been for him to have left 
out any thing that might in the leaſt exrrench upon his repu- 
tation ? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that 
particular; nay, on the other fide, very tudzous and indr- 
ftrious in aepreſſing the honour and deſerts of men, and 
advancing the power and goodneſs of God. And all this he 
doth, not in an affefted ſtrain of Rhetorick, whoſe proper 
work 1s impetrare fidem meadacio, and as Tully ſomewhere 
confeſleth, ro make things ſeem otherwiſe than they are, but 
T | - With 
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with that innate ſanplicity and plainneſs, and yet withal with 
that Imperatoria brevitas , that Majeſty and authority, that 
it is thereby evident he ſought nor to court acceptance, but 
to demand belief: Nor had any ſuch pitiful deſign. of plea- 
ling his Readers with ſome afeed phraſes, but thought that - 
Truth it ſelf had preſence enough with it, to command the 
ſubmiſſion of our underſtandings to It. | | # 
GR. 2, Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one 
who came ſufficiently armed with all motives of credibiliry 
and inducements to'afſent, by that evidence which he gave, 
that he was nopretender to divine revelation, but was really 
imployed as a peculiar inſtrument of Srate under the God 
and Ryler of the wholeworld, Which if it be made clear, 
then all our further doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, and all 
impertinent diſputes be ſilenced, when the fupream Majeſty 
. appears impowering any perſon to diftare to the world the 
Laws they muſt be governed by. For if any thing be repug- 
Nant to our rational faculties, that is, that God ſhould diftate 
any thing but what is moſt cezrainly true, or that the Gover- 
zor Of the world ſhould preſcribe any Laws, but ſuch as 
were molt juſ# and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a God, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Attributes, 
and that it 1s zmpoſſible the God of truth ſhould imploy any, 
to reveal any thing as from him , but what was #ndoubtedly 
true. So that it were anargument of the moſt groſs and 
unreaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt the certainty of any thing 
which comes to us with ſufficient evidence Of divine revela- 
tzon,, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the veracity 
of God himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is only reaſor- 
able ſatisfaftion concerning the evidence of Divine revela- 
rion in the perſon whoſe words we are to credit, and this our 
Gracious God hath been ſo far from denying men, that he 
bath given all rational evidence of the truth of it. For it 
implying no z7congruity. at all, to any notions of God Or our 
ſetves, that God ſhould, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out fome 
inſtrument to manifeſt his will to the world ; our enquiry 
' then leads us torhoſe things which may be proper notes and 
chara#ers of ſuch a.perſon who is.imployed on ſo high an 
Embaſſy. And thole are chiefly theſe two, if his "_ be 
| ach 
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Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 


ſuch as could not flow from the power of meer natural cauſes ; 
and sf the things he reveals be ſuch as could not proceeed ſrom 
any created underſtanding. Firſt then, for his attions, theſe 
ſtriking moſt upon our o#tward ſenſes, when they are any 
thing extraordinary, JO tranſmit along with the impreſſions 
of them to the anderſtanding, an high opinion of the perſore 
that does them: Whereas the meer herght of k::owledge , 
or profourdneſs of things diſcovered, can have no ſuch pre- 
ſent power and fluence upon any, but ſuch as are of more 
raiſed and inquiſuive minds. And the world is generally 
more apt to ſuſpeC&t it ſelf deceived with words, than it can 
be with ations; and hence Afracles, or the doing of things 
above the reach of nature, hath been always embraced as 
the greateſt teſtimony of Divine authority and revelatioy. 
For which there is this: evident reaſon, that the courſe of 
. nature being ſetled by divine power, andevery thing aCting 
there by the force of that power it received at firſt, it ſeems 
poſſible that any thing ſhould really alter the ſeries of 
things, without the ſame power which at firſt produced 
them. This then we take for granted, that wherever ſuch a 
power appears, there is 4 certain evidence of a Divine preſence 
going along with ſuch a perſon who enjoysit. And this is that 
which is moſt evident in the atF:ons.of Maſes, both as tothe 
Miracles he wrought both in egypt and the Wilderneſs , 
and his miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites out of efoypr, 
this later being as much above the reach of any meerly 
cvil power , as the other above natural. | 
We therefore come to the rational evidence of that divine 
authority whereby Moſes aQted ; which may be gathered 
from that dive power which appeared 1n hi aBons ; which 
being a matter of ſo great weight and importance (it being 
_ one of the main baſes whereon the evidence of divine reve- 
lation, as to , doth ſtand) and withal of fo great diff- 
culty and obſcurity , ( cauſed through the preferting ſome 
parties in Religion, above the common intereſt of it) it will 
require more care and diligence to ſearch what influence rhe 
power of Miracles hath upon the proving the Divine Commiſ- 
ſion of thole who do tnem. Whether they are ſuch undoubted 
credentials, that whereever they are produced, we are pre- 
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ſently to receive the perſons who bring them, as extraordi- 
nary Embaſſadours from heaven, employed on ſome peculiar 
meſſage to the ſons of men? For the full ſtating of this 5- 
portant queſtion, two things muſt be cleared 5 Firlt, 1 whar 
caſes miracles - may be expeCed as credentials to confirm an im- 
mediate. commiſſion from Heaven! Secondly, What rational 
evidences do attend thoſe miracles, to aſſure us they are ſuch as 
they pretend to be ? | 

Firſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expetted 
as inducements to, or Confirmations ef our faith, concerning the 
Divine imployment of any perſons in the world. And here [ 
lay down this as a certain foundation, that a power of mi. 
racles is not conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary zn all thaſe 
who manage. the affairs of Heaven here on earth, or that aft 
in the name of God in the world. When the doftrine of faith 
is once ſetled in ſacred records, and the divine revelation of 
that dof#rine ſufficiently atteſted , by a power of miracles in 


the revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext 


can there be contrived for a power of miracles, eſpecially 
among fach as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures? To make then a power of working miracles to. 
be conſtantly reſident in the Church of God, as one of the 
neceſſary xotes and charaders of it,. is to put God upon that: 
neceſlity which common nature is freed from, viz, of mul. 
tiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them ; 
and to. leaye mens faithar a ſtand, when God hath given 
ſufficient teitimony for it to rely upon. It isa thing roo 
common and ealie to be obſerved, that ſome perſons out of 
their cagernels. to uphold the intereſt of their own party, 
have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when 
they are ſufficiently ſearched to the bottom, do apparently . 
undermine the common and ſure foundations whereon the 
belief of our common Chriſtianity. doth mainly ſtand. Tt 
were ealie to make a large diſcourſe on this ſubject, whereby. - 
we may rip open the wounds that, Chriſt:aniry . hath re- 

ceived,. throvgh the contentions of the ſeyeral parties of it ;. 
but this 2wpucation Cannot 'with ſo much reaſon be faſtned 

on any party, as that which is nailed to a pretended z»fal- - 
lible chair 3 fox. which we need no other inſtance, than _ 
betore. 
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beforeus. For while the leaders of that party make a power 
of miracles to be anecelſlary note of the rrue Church, they 
unavoidably run men upon this dangerous precipice, not to 
| bclieve any thing as a matter of faith, where they find not 
ſufficient miracles to convince them that It 1s the rrue Church 
which propounds it to them. Which neceſlarily follows from 
their acknowledged principles ; for it being impoſlible ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a divine faith, 
but what is propounded by the Church as an #xfallible guide ; 
and it being impoſſible to know which 1s this :zfall;bleguide, 
but by the »otzes and Charatters of it, and one of thoſe wetes, 
being a power of mzracles, I cannot find out my guide but by 
this power and this power mult be preſent in the Church, * 
( for nothing of former ages concerning faith, as the A4- 
racles of Chriſt, his reſurreftion, &c. 1s to be believed, but 
on the Churches account ) and therefore where men do not 
find ſufficient-convif;on from preſent miracles, to believe 
the Church to be aninfallible guide, they muſt throw off all. 
faith concerning the Goſpel; for as good never a whit, as 
never the better. And therefore it is no wonder Atheiſm - 
ſhould be ſo thriving a plant in raly, nay under, if not. 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive perſons 
do daily ſee the jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their - 
pretended miracles, and from thence are brought to look 
upon Religion it ſelf as a meer. impoſture, and to think no 
Pope ſo infallible as he that ſaid, Quantum nobrs profuit hac . 
de. Chriſto fabula? Snch horrid conſequences do men drive 
others, if not bring themſelves to,.. when they employ their 
parts and induſtry rather-to uphold a corrupt 5ntereſ#, than to : 
promote the belief of the acknowledged principles of Chri- 
ſtian faith. But as long as we aſſert no. zcceſſiry of ſuch a: 
power of: miracles to be the rote of any. true Church, nor 
any ſuch zeceſſity of an infallible guide, but that the miracles 
wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were ſufficient evidences - 
of a' divine ſpirit in them 5 and that the Scriptures were - 
recorded by them to be an 3»fallible rule of faith, here we 
have more clear reaſon . as to the primary motives and : 
grounds of faith, and withal the infallible veracity of God in 
the Scriptures, as the laſt reſolution of faith. And while we 
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Or ig1nes Saty# * 
aſſert ſuch an 5»fallible rule of faith, delivered to us by ſuch 
.an unanimous conſent from the firſt delivery of ir, and then 


ſo fully atteffed by ſuch ancontroulable miracles , we cannot 
in the leaſt underſtand to what efid a power of miracles: 


ſhould-now-ſerve inthe Church, eſpecially among thoſe who 
all believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Indeed be. 


fore the great harveſ# of Converts in the primitive times 
were brought in, both of Jews and Gentiles, and the Church 
fully ſettled in receiving the Cazon of the Scriptures uni. 
verſally, we find God did continue this power among them; 
but after the books of the New Teſtament were generally 
embraced as the rule of faith among Chr:ſtsans, we find them 
ſo. far from pretending to any ſuch power, that they reject 
the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Dvnatiſts were, and plead 


upon the ſame accounts as we do now againlt the zeceſſityof 


it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world for mracles to be 
continued where the doctrine of faith is ſettled, as being con. 
firmed by mzracles in the firſt Preachers of it. | 
Thereare only theſe two caſes then, wherein miracles ma 
juſtly and with reaſon be expeCted. Firlt, wher any perſon 
comes as by an extraordinary commuſſion from God to the 
world, either to deliver ſome peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome 
more than ordinary ſervice. Secondly, When ſomething that 
hath been before eſtabliſhed by Divine Law, ts tobe repealed , 
and ſome other way. of worſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. 
Firſt, When any comes upon an extraordinary meſſage to the 
world, in the name of, and by commiſſion from God, then it is 
but reaſon to require ſome more than ordinary evidence of 
ſuch authoriry. Becauſe of the main importance of the du- 
ty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the great ſin of be. 
ing guilty of rejecting that divine authority which appears in 
him. And in this caſe we cannot think that God would re- 
quire it as.a -_ to believe, where he doth not give ſuffici- 
ent arguments for faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons for 
fach a fault, which an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. 
Indeed God doth not uſe to neceſſare faith, as to the att of 
it, but he doth ſo clearly propound the obje& of it, with all 
arguments inducing to it, as may ſufficiently juſtifie a Belie- 
vers choice 1M Punt of reaſon and prudence, and may leave all 
k un- 
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unbelievers without excuſe, 1 cannot ſee what account a 
man can give to himſelf of his faith, much leſs what Apology 
\ he can make toothers for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently con- 
vinced, in point of the higheſt reaſon, that it was his duty to 
þlievez and in order to that convittion, there mult be ſome 
clear evidence given, that what is ſpoken hath the zpreſs of 
Divine authority upon it. Now what. convictions there can 
be to any ſober mind concerning Divine authority in any 
perſon without ſuch: a power of miracles going along with 
him, when he is to deliver ſome zew do&#rine to the world to 
be believed, 1 confeſs I cannot underſtand. For although I 
- doubt not but where eyer God doth revealany thing to any: 
perſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evidence to the 
inward: ſenſes of the ſoul, that it comes-from himſelf ;. yet 
this inward ſenſe can be no groundto another perſon to be- 
lieve his dotftrine divine, becauſe no man: can be a comperent 
judge of the attings of anothers ſexſes-, and it 1s impoſlible 
to another perſon to diſtinguiſh rhe altings of the divine 
Spirit. from ſtrong rmpreſſions of fancy by the force' and 


energy of them. If it be ſaid, that we are bound" to believe Objett. 


thoſe, who ſay they are fully ſatisfied of the Divine Commiſ- 
fon. 1 anſwer, Firſt, this wall expoſe us to all deluſions imagi- 
nable;for if we are bound to believe them becauſe they ſay lo, 
w2 are buund-to believe all which ſay ſo ; and none are more 
confident pretenders to this than the greateſt deceivers, as 
the experience of onr age will ſufficiently witneſs. Secondly, 
Men muſt nececflarily be bound to believe contradittions ; 
for nothing more ordinary, than for ſuch confident prerend- 
ers to a-Divine Spirit, tO contraditt one another, and it may. 


be, the: ſame perſon in a little time contraditt himſelf : and 


muſt. we ſti!] be bound to believe all they. ſay ? It ſo, no 
Philsſophers would be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ari/totle 


diſputes againſt in his Meraphyſs who thought a thing 
a 


might-be, and not be, at the ſame time. Thiraly, The ground 
of faithat lait will be but a meer humane teſtimony, as far as 
the perſon-who is to belieye 1s capable of judging of it. For 
the Qzeſtion being, Whether the perſon Iam to believe hath 
drvine amthors:y for whathe faith, What ground can I have 
to believe. that he.nath ſo? Mult I take. his bare affirmation 
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for it? If ſo, then a meer humane reſf,mozy muſt be the 
grourd of divine faith, and that which it is laſt reſolved 
into ;, if It be ſaid, that T :m to believe the divine authority by 


 -wbhicb. he ſpeaks, when : he ſpeaks mn the name of God: | an- 
1wer, the queſtion will return again, how [I ſhall know he . 


ſpeaks this from divine authority? and fo there mult be a 


progreſs 57 infinitum, or founding drvine faith on a meer 


humane teſtimony, if Iam to believe divine revelation mcer- 
ly on the account of the perſons affirmation who pretends 
unto it. For in this caſe it holds good, 107 apparentts & noy 


-exiſtentis eadem eſt ratio ;, if he be divinely inſpired, and there 


be no ground inducing me to believe that he is ſo, I ſhall be 

excuſed, if Ibelieve himnot, if my wilfulneſsand lazineſve 

not the cauſe of my unbeliet. | 
If it be ſaid that God will ſatisfie the minds of good. men 


concerning the truth of divine revelation, 1 grant It to be 


wondcrfully true ; but all the queſtion is de modo, how God 


_ will ſatisfiethem ? whether meerly by inſpiration of his own 


ſpirit in them, aſſuring them that it is God that ſpeaks in ſuch _ 
perſons; .or by giving them rational evidence, convincing 
them of ſufficient grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the 
former way, we run into theſe inconveniences; Firſt, we 
make as immediate a revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in 
thoſe who are to reveal divine truths to us; for thereis a new 
revelation of an obje& immediately to the md; viz. that 


Juch a perſon is inſpired of God, and fo 1s not after the come 


mon way of the Spirits illumination in Believers,- which is 
by lightning the facully, without the propoſition, of any 
new object, as it is in the work of Grace: So that according 
to this opinion, there muſt be :mmedzate znſpiration as to that 
att of faith, whereby we believe any one to have been #:- 
vinely inſpired, and conſequently to that whereby we be- 
lieve the Scriptures to be th: Word of God. Secondly, Doth 
nat this make the faireſt plea for mens anbelief ? For I de- 


mand, Is it the duty of thoſe who want that immediate :Uu- 


mination tO believe or no? If it be not their duty, anbelef 


canbenoſmtothem, itit bea dyty, it muſt be made knawn 
to bea dury; and how can thar be made known to them to 
bea duty, when they want the only and neceſlary means Ol 


in{trultion 
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inſtruition in order to it ? Will God condemn them for that, 
which it was :mpoſſible they ſhould have, unleſs God gave it 
them? And how can they be left ;7excuſable, who want 10 
much as rutional inducements to faith ? for of theſeI now 
ſpeak, and not of efficac:os perſwaſrors of the mind, when 
there are rational arguments tor faith propounded. But laft- 
ly, 1ſuppoſe the caſe will be cleared, when we take notice 
what courſe God hath always taken to give all rational ſariſ- 
fation to the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom 
he hath imployed in either of the fore-mentioned caſes. 
Firſt, for thoſe who have been imployed upon ſome - ſpecial meſ- 
ſage and ſervice for God, he hath ſent them forth ſufficiently 
provided with manifeſtations of the Divine power whereby 
they acted, as 1s molt clear and evident in the preſent caſe 
of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1, 2,3, 44 5- where Moſes puts the 


caſe to God, which we are now debating of. Suppoling, ſaith 


he, that I ſhould go to the 1ſ-ael/ztes and tell them, God had 
appeared to me, and ſent me to deliver them, and they 


ſhould ſay God had not appeared unto me, how ſhould 1 


ſatisfie them? God doth not reject this objeft:oz of Aoſes 
as favouring of anbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he 
ſhould ſatisfie them, by cauſing a miracle. before his face, 
turning his rod into 4 Serpent, and God gives this as the rea- 
ſon of it, verſ. 5- That they may believe that the Lord God 
of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, the 
God of Jacob, hath appeared unto.thee. It ſeems God himſelf 
thought this would be the moft pregnant evidence of Gods 
appearing to him, if he wrought mzracles before their faces. 
Nay, leſt they ſhould think one ſingle miracle was not ſufh- 
cient, God in the immediate following verles adjoyns two 
more, which he fhould do in order to their ſatisfaction ; 
and further. verſ. 21. Ged gave him a charge to do all thoſe 
wonders before Pharaoh, which he had put into. his hand : 
And accordingly we find Pharaoh preſently demanding a 
miracle of foſes, Exodus 7. 9. which accordingly Moſes 
did in his preſence, though he might ſuppoſe Pharaohs de- 
mand not to proceed from defice of ſatisfaftion, but from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his 
credit ſuſpected among the J/ſraelites. 

o Indeed 
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Indeed after Gog had delivered his people, and had ſetied 
them in a way of ſerving him according to the Laws deli. 
vered by Moſes, which he had confirmed by. unqueſtionable 


- miracles among them, we find a cautisn laid .in by Moſes 
| himſelf, againſt thoſe which ſhould pretend f1gns. and won. 


ders to' draw them off from the Religion eſtabliſhed: by 
the Law. of Moſes. - And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after 
that. was eſtabliſhed by the waparalleld miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, we find frequent cautions againſt 
being deceived. by thoſe who. came with pretences of doing 
great miracles. But this 1s ſo far from infringing the crea:- 
bility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirmed by miracles, 
that it yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of whar [ 
now aſſert. . For the define is ſuppoled to. be already 2/ta- 
bliſhed by miracles, according. to which we are to judge of 


the ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands to the greateſt 


reaſon, that when -a Rel57ion is once eſtabliſhed by uncon- 
trouled mixacles, we ſhould not hearken to every whiffling 
Conjurer that will pretend to do great feats, to. draw us off 
from the truth eſtabliſhed. In which caſe, the ſaureſt way 
to diſcover the wpeſture-, 1s to compare his pretended 
miracles.with- thoke rrue and real ones which were done by 
Moſes and Chriſt, and the ground of it is, becauſe every 
perſon is no competent jxdge of the truth of a miracle; for 
the Devil by his power and ſubtilty, may eaſily. deceive all 
fuch as will be led-by the noſe by him, in expectation of 
ſome wonders to be done by him.. And therefore as long as. 
we have no-ground to queſtion. the certainty of thoſe mj- 
racles which were wrought by Chr:# or. Moſes, I. am bound . 
to adhere tothe dof7#57e eſtabliſhed by thoſe miracles, and. 
to make them my rule of- judging all-perfons who ſhall pre- 

tend to work miracles.:” Becauſe, 1.. I do not knaw how . 

 far-God. may give men over to be deceived by lying wonders, 
who will not recerve the truth in the love of it, 3.e.. thoſe 

that think not the Chriſtian Relzg30n ſufficiently:confirmed 

by the mracles wrought at the firſt promulg ation Of -it. God - 

in juſtice may permit. the Dev/:to go further than other- 

wiſe he could, and leave ſuch perſonsto their own credulity, . 

ta belieye.cyery impaſture and. illuſion of their ſenſes for - 
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true miracles. 2. That de&rine which was confirmed by 
undoubted miracles , hath afſurcd us of the coming of ly:ng 
wonders, whereby many ſhould be decezved. Now this part 


of the doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any of 


the reſt; for it was confirmed by the ſame mracles that the 
other was 3 and beſides that, the very coming of ſuch mz- 
_ racles is an evidence of the truth of ir, it falling out ſo ex- 
attly according to what was foretold ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this dofFrize be true, then am IT certain 
the intent of theſe wzracles is to deceive, and that thoſe are 
deceived who hearken to them; and what reaſon then have 
| to believe them ? 3. To whaterd do theſe miracles ſerve? 
Are they to confirm the rrurhs contained in Scripture ? 
But what need they any confirmation now, when we are 
| aſſured by the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
that the. doctrine by them preached came from Go4? and 
- ſo hath been received upon rhe credit of thoſe miracles ever 
ſince. Were theſe truths ſufficiently proved to be from God 
before or no ? If zo, thenall former ages have believed 
* without ſufficient ground for faith; if they were, then 
what ground can there be to confirm us in them now? cer- 
tainly Gog, who never doth any thing but for very great 
purpoſes, will never alter thecourſe 'of nature, meerly for 
ſatisfaction of mens vain-eurtoſities. | 2 

But it may be it will be-ſaid, 1*was.ſomething not fully re- 
vealed in Scripture which 4s thus confirmed by miracles: but 
where hath the Scripture told us, that any _ not fully 
revealed therein, ſhould be-afterwards confirmed 1! Was the 
Scripture an-infallible rule of faith while this was wanting 1n 
it ! DidChr;t and his 4poſtles diſcharge their places, when 
they left fomething anrevealed to-us? Was this a duty before 
thelemiracles, or no? if it was, what need miracles to con- 
firm it-? if -zzor, Chriſ# hath not told us all zeceſſary conds- 
trons Of ſalvation. For whatever is required as a duty, 1s 
' fuch as the neglect of it rens men upon damnation. 
Laſtiy.,, mens faith will be left at continual uncertainties; 
tor we know net according to this prixciple, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believed, or do all that is neceſſar; 
£0 be:prattiſed In order to ſalvation, For if God may fil 
W131 make 
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make. new. articles of faith, or conſtitute new dwies by 


freſh miracles, 1 muſt go and enquire what miracles are. 
wrought in every place, to ſee that 1 miſs nothing that may... 


be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another 
world. = .; : G 
If men pretend to deliver any doCtrine contrary to the 


Scripture ,, then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm it 


by miracles, but they muſt manifeft the fal/zy of thoſe 


miracles on which that dofFrixe is believed, or elte they muſt 


uſe another miracle to, prove that God will ſet his ſeal to 
confirm both parts of a contradittion to be true. Which being. 
the hardeſt rask, of all, had need be proved by very ſufficient- 
and undonbted miracles, ſuch as may be. able to make us be. 
lieve thoſe are miracles, and are xt, at the ſame time, and ſo 
the ſtrength of the argument 1s utterly deſtroyed by the medi: 
9 produced to prove lt by. 


By this diſcourſe theſe :wa things are clear ;. Firſt, that no.. 


' pretences of miracles are to be hearkned to, when the doftrine 
-we are to believe 15 already eſtabliſhed by them, if thoſe miracles... 


tend in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe former miracles. Secondly, that when the 
full doitrine we are to believe 35 eſtabliſhed by miracles, there is 
0 neceſſity at all of new miracles , for confirmation of any of - 
the truths therein delzvered. And therefore it is a moſt nrea- 
ſonable thing to demand miracles of thoſe to prove the rruth 
of the dottrine they deliver, who do firf. ſolemnly profeſs 
to deliver nothing but what was. _—_— by miracles in the - 
firſt delivery of ir, and is contained in the Scriprures of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and ſecondly do not pretend to any 
immediate Commiſſion. from heaven, but. do .nothing but 


what intheir conſciences they think. every rrue Chriſtian is - 


beund to do much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters who 
belicve the rrath of what they profeſs, which is in their 
places to reform all errors and abuſes which are crept into . 
the dcftrine Or prattice of Chriſtianity, throughthe corrupti- 
on of men or times. And therefore it is a molt unjuſt and un- 


reaſonable demand of the Papiſts, when they require mira-. 


cles from our firſt reformers, to prove the truth of their do-. 
Etrine WICh. Had they pretended to have come with an . 
j | == emmediate . 
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immediate Commiſſion trom heaven to have added to the Dy- 

#rine of the Goſpel, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a de- 

mand ; but it was quite otherwiſe with them : Their only —  - _ _ 
deſign was ro whip the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, | 
to purge the Charch from its abuſes : Andalthough that by 

Ferome was thought to be one of our Saviours greatelt mz- 

racles, yet this by us 1s conceived to be no other than the d#- 

ty of all Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians, theſe ' 

by their Prayers, Miniſters by their doftrine, and Mariſtrates + 

by their juſt authoriry. | 


\ a 


CHAP. IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding, Moſes. 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appoint--- 
ment in the Law. of Moles. The Schools of the Prophets, - 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 
vites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The. places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inftitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed m - 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta , and the - 
Greek, Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of . 
Prophets among the: Jews , Lieger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinary Ao taken out of the Schools,” proved by Amos - 
and Saul. | 


BE although now nnder- the Goſpel ( the revelation of © g,0, ;_- 
Gods will being compleated by Chriſt and his Apoſtles )) | 

we have no reaſon either to-expeCct. ew Revelations, Or 
new miracles for confirming the old; yet under the Law, 
God training up his people by degrees till the commg of 
Chriſt, there was a neceſſity.of a new ſupply of Divine Meſ- 
ſengers ( called Prophets) to prepare the people, and make. . 
way for the coming of Chrift. As to whom theſe two things 
are-conliderable. 

Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work, was to inform the people - 
of their duties ,. or to _reprove them for their ſms, or to prepare © 
£ theme : 
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' them for the coming of the Meſſias ( which-were their chief 
'tasks) had no. need to confirm the truth of their doftrine or 
- commiſſion. from. heaven by the working of miracles among 
them. And that on theſe two accounts. 

Firſt, - Becarſe God did not conſummate the revelation 0 


: his- mind and will to- the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, ly 


appointed 4 ſucceſſion of Prophets to be among them, to mabe 
known his mind. unto. them, Now 1n-this cale, when the 
prophetical office was eſtabliſhed among them, what zeceſſiry 
was there that every one that came tothem upon anerrand 
from God, ſhould prove his reftimony to be true by mira- 
cles, when 1n the diſcharge of his- office he delivered no- 
thing d:ſonant from the Law: of Hoſes? It is one argy- 
-ment God intended a ſucceſſion of Prophets, when he laid 
. down ſuch rules in his Law for the judging of them, and to 
iknow whether they were truly inſpired or no, Der. 18. 
21, 22. Andinthat ſameplace God doth promiſe a ſucceſſion 
of Prophets, .Deut. 18..15, 18. A Prophet will the Lord God 
raiſe up unto thee like . unto me 5, to him ſhall ye hearken. 
Which words, though in their f#// and compleat ſenſe they 
do relate to Chriſt ( who is the great Prophet of the Church ) 


_ yet whoever attends to the Full ſcope of the words, willeaſily 


perceive that the immediate ſenſe of them dothrelate to an 
,order Of . Prophets which ſhould fucceed Afoſes among the 
Fews; between whom and Moſes there would be a great 
ſamilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and Dofrine, though 
not a juſt equality, which is excluded, Det. 34.. 10, 11. 
and the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other Pro- 
-phets fell ſo much ſhort of Afoſes, is, in regard of the ſios 
and.wonders which he wrought, as 1s there largely expreſ: 
ſed. Nor may it ſeem ſtrange, that by a Propher ſhould be 
underitood an order Or ' ſucceſſron of Prophets, when it is 


.acknowledged by moſt Proreſtanrs, that by 5 Arnyes@, the 


Antichriſt, is underſtood a rarkand ſucceſſion of leveral per- 
ſeas in the ſame name and function: And that it is to be under- 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophets , 
will appear by the occaſier of their being brought in ; for 
ver. 14. God prohibits them to hearzen after the manner of 
their neignbour-nations, to obſervers of times and Divi- 
ners, 
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zers, and then brings in the following words, v. 15. as to 
the reaſon of that prohibition , - that God would raiſe up 4 
Prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould 
they hearken. Now let any rational man judge whether 


jt were ſo probable an argument to keep them from. hear- 


kening to Diviners of other Nations, that there ſhould a 
Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like unto oſes, as that he 
would raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Prophets among 
themſelves, to whom they ſhould hearken. Thus Origen 
in his excellent Books againſt Celfas ſhews the neceſlity 
of the Prophetical office among the Fews from hence ; for, 
faith he,  berng written in therr Law that the Gentiles hear- 
kened unto Oracles and Divinations; but God would not ſuffer 


' #t to be ſo among them, 1t preſently follews; A Prophet will 


the Lord God raiſe up in the midſt of thee, &&. Therefore, 
ſaith he, when the. Nations round about them: had they Orn- 
cles, and ſeveral ways of dwuination, all which were ſtriftly 
prohibited among the Jews, if the Tews had no way of fore- 
knowing things to come, it had been almoſt smpoſſible, conſider- 
ing the great curioſity of humane nature , to have kept them 
from deſpiſing the Law of Moſes, or apoſtatizing to the hea- 


then Oracles , or ſetting np ſomething like them among thems- - 


ſelves. Which interpretation of his ſeems.te-have a great 
deal of 7caſon, not only from- the- coherence of the -words 
here, but from the Azalogy of many other precepts of: the 
Law of Moſes, which it is moſt certain have a refpeEt to 


Another reaion why it is moſt probable, that by this is un- 
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_ the cuſtoms of the 1dolatrous Nations round about them. 


derſtood a fucceſſion of Prophets, - is the charge which fal- . 


lows againſt falſe Prophets, and the rwles to diſcover them, 


v. 20, 21, 22, Which had not been fo pertinent and coherent - 
if the oppoſition did not lie between the order: of true Prophets - 
among the Jews, and the falſe Prophets - which ſhould riſe . 


up in the midſt of them. And that-which yet further juſti- 


hes this interpretation. is, that there 1s no other place in the . 
whole Pentateuch which doth expreſly ſpeak 'of 2 ſucceſſion - 
of. Prophets, if this be not underſtood of-it; and is it any . 
ways probable a matter of fo great moment and conſequence - 
thould be wholly pretermitted ? Eſpecially ——— 
\X.3 _- 
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ſo exaQtly performed in the ſucceeding ages of the Fewj 2 
Common-wealth , their immediate Rulers ike Di&ators at 
- Rome, after Moſes death, being moſt raiſed up by immediate 
incitation and impulſe irom God, and many of them 5znſpired 
with a ſpirit of Prophecite. How ſhould the Jews bave ex. 
pected theſe, or obeyed them when they appeared, had nut 
- God foretold it to them, and provided them for it by the 
Law of Moſes! | | ge” 
Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like 
blazing Stars,one in an age tO portend future events, but whole 
- Conſtellations of them- fometimes appeared together; yea, - 
ſo many ſmaller Prophets were ſometimes united togcther, 
as made up a perfect Galaxy, when they were entred into 
* Societies, and- became Schools of the Frophets; for ſuch we 
frequently read of in Scripture. The original and 3nſtiturs- 
: on of which: may caſt a further {;ght into our preſent deſign, 
and ſhew us the little reaſon the Fews could have to cxpett 
. miracles from them to confirm their doCtrine, who were 
. brought up .in the-knowledge of their Law, and were cal. 
1ed out from their ſeveral ſocieties into the Prophetical 
. office by the immediate incitation of God himſelf, Which be- 
ing ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
- extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine authority by 
which they were employed. Two things then we ſhall en- 
; deayour to clear; Firſt, the original and inſtitution of theſe 
Schools of the Prophets, and ſecondly, That it was the ordi- 
nary courſe for the Prophets by employment to be taken forth of 
theſe ſocieties wherein they were educated. Firſt, for the ori- 
ginal and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets. The 
firſt Seminaries, Or places of inſtitution among the Fews, were 
the Girtes of the Levites, which were diſperſed up and down 
in the ſeveral Trebes of Iſrael, God thereby turning that 
-3nto a bleſſing, which was pronounced as a curſe upon Le- 
vi by his Father Jacob, viz. that be ſhould be avided in Fa- 
cob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But though the fulfilling of that 
Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it 1s evidentthat God aimed at ſome further goodin it, 
both in reference to the Levites and the Iſraelites. Lyra 
undertakes to aſlign four reaſons of this diſtribution of the 
Citzes 
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-Girics of the Lewites among the Tribes. (1) Becanſfe if they 
had lived but in ene Tribe, the worfhip of God would have 
ſeemed to have been confined to that I'ribe. (2) Becauſe 
they would have been a baraento that Tribe they had their 
habitations in. (3) From the equizry of being mantained 'by 
all who ſervcd'for all. (4) Becawle it was their office 'to 
reach the people, and -therctor- it was neccflary-they thonld 
live among th:m. Theſe reaſons are moſt of them oppeſed by 
Abulenſis, but defended by cthers. Ihe laſt 1s that which 
moſt -in\1{t on, it being'the peculiar office of tne Levires'to 
teach the people; {0 2 Chron. 35. 4. And ſaid unts the, Le- 
v5:es, qi erudiebant omnem Iſraelem, 'aS Vatablus readers it, 
who taught all Iſracl;, and Mafins infilts on that as the great 
reaſon of their di{peri:on, to be rea.ly to teach the Law 
among the 1ſraclites. But ycr ail thoſe who are agreed rhat 


teaching the Law was the dnty of the Levites, are not yet. 


- agreed of the manner of that reaching; for there bcing'two 
parts of their Law, the offe ceremonial and judicixl, and 
the other moral and ſpiritual, the queltion 1s, whether of 
theſe two did belong to, or was performed by the Prieſts 
and -Levites, There are many who underltand all that OF- 
fice of reaching which helonged to the Prieſts and Levvres, 
to be meerly concerning the certmonial part 'of the Zaw, 
i. e. deciding all caſes of controverſie which ſhould ariſe con- 
cerning their ceremonial worſhip, which in Levir. 10. 10. 
is called putting 4 difference between holy and unholy, 
and between clean and 'nnclean. Bur it ſeeins ſomewhat 
ſtrange that God ſhould take ſo great care about the ſhe!! 
and owtſide of his worſhip, and none at all for the moral and 
forritual part of it, eſpecially when he had ſet apart-a whole 
Tribe meerly for his own ſervice, and freed them from all 


otheremployments, that they might have a greater liberty 


to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice ; eſpecially 
when it is mentioned as theduty of the Prieſts and Levites 
toteach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had ſpoken to them by 
the hand of Moſes,and that they ſhall reach Jacob thy ſtatutes, 
and Jrael thy Law. Which notwithſtanding what Abarbs- 
nel and others ſay, muſt -certainly. comprehend as wel] the 


moral as the ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. And. the- 
= --* 
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Priefts lips are ſaid topreſerve knowledge: aud God ſaith they 
ſhould ſeek the Law at his mouth :, for he ss the meſſenger of the 
| Lord of hoſts. Dothele things import no more than meer 
deciasng the caſes of the ceremonial Law? But whatever 
Goas intention in the zſtsrution of the Levites was, we find 
not much in Scripture of what they did for the promoting 
the moral and ſpiritual part of divine workhip ; but it is no 
news to hear that Soczeties inſtituted for good and pious 
ends,ſhould degenerate from the firſt intention of the Found- 
ers of them; and thus it is probable it was with the Le- 
vites, who finding the moſt of their benefir and adyantage to 
come in by the ceremonial caſes, might grow more zegligent 
of the moral part of divine ſervice, which brought no tecular - 
emolument to them. | 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
which were Socterics in order to ſpiritual inſtruttion, till 
about the time of Samxel;, and many think him to have 
been the firſt Azthor of them. For it is evident, that about 
his time the Przeſthood was grown toa great degeneracy,and 
men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God; ſo that 
there ſeemed almoſt a zeceſſiry then of -reſtoring ſome $So- 
cieties, who might have a ſpecial eye to the ſpiritual part of 
Gods worſhip and fervice. The occaſion of the 5nftitution of 
them, ſeems to have been from the zefore which the people 
had to the hgh places, for ſacrificing, during the captivity or 
uncertain abode of the Arkh, of God, after the dejolation of 
Shiloh : now the people reſorting to theſe places: to per:- 
form their ſolemniries, it was ſo ordered, that a company of 
Prophets ſhould be there reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and 
inſtruct the people. Two of thefe places with theſe Societies 
in them we find mentioned in rhe time of Samuel, The 
firſ® mentioned, 1 Sam. -10. 5, 10. which cannot be the 
fame with Ramah, although the Syriack and Arabick wer- 
ſons ſo render it. For Samuel had his own reſidence in 
Ramah whither Saul went to him, 1 Sam. 9. 18, 19. But 
in this chapter we find Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 
from him beyond Bethel and the plain of Tabor, and there 
tells him he ſhould meet with the company of Prophets upon 
the hill of God, ver. 5. Some think it was called the Hz! of 
Gad. * 
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God, becauſe of its height, as the Cedars of God and the monit- 
tains of God for the higheſt; ſo Tirinus underſtands it, but 
Menochius far more probably, quia in'ea erat catus & veluts 


ſchola prophetarum. T he Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 


 collem in quo arca Domini. R. Solomon Makes this hill to be 
Kirjath-jearim, and therefore called the hill of God, becauſe 
the Ark was there in the houſe of Abinadab iz the hill. 


1 Sam. 7.1». 


But Lyra thinks he hath proved, that before this time the 


Ark was removed from Kirjath-jearim to Mzpah; but 
Abulenſis more probably conceives it was never removed 


thither, and withal thinks th# hill of God to be no other than. 


Gibeah of Benjamin, where Saxl inhabited ; and thence the 
wonder was the greater, to ſee him propheſie among thoſe 


' V. Juninl. 


who had known his former life and education. The other 


place is Naioth in Ramah, where was a high place whither 
| the people came to ſacrifice; this Ramah ſeems to haye been 
the place of Samels nativity, called Ramathaim Sophim, 
which the Syriack verſion renders collis ſpecularum (ome 
who would be ready to improye every thing for their pur- 
poſe, would think it was ſo called in alluſion to the imploy- 
ment of the young Studens there. So Henſms conceives 
Day WW to be underſtood, Numb 23. 14. the place of 
watchmen, from which word faith he, without doubt the 
Greeks derived their oopo?, who were wont in ſuch high places 
to obſerve the courſe and metions of the heavens, But to 
paſs by ſuch frivolous conjectures.) It ſeems a great deal 
more probable, that this Ramah which the Sepruazint by 
a light mutation of the initial letters calls agua, was the 
ſame with Arimathea, the Town of Foſeph mentioned in the 
Goſpel. But the place where the ſchool of the Prophets was, 
ſeems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place 
of education, at ſome diſtance from the Town. VYatablus 
conceives it was built inthe fields of Rama':, and the word 
Naioth, faith Pet. Martyr, properly iignifies paſtures, and 
ſome remote places, qua fere ſunt ſtudits aptiſſima. The 
| Chaldee Paraphraſt renders Naioath by NIXYMR II a Cob 
ledge or School of prophetical education: Over this Colledge 
Samuel himſelf was Preſident, as moſt underſtand that place, 
1 Sam. 19.20. And when they = the company of Prophets 
- 


pro- 


1 Sam, 19.13, 
20, 
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propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed over them, 


enathan tenders It, & Samuelem ftantem aocentem ſuper eos. 
Co which we may well apply the words of Philo, tpeaking. 
of the Jewiſh manner of inttruction, 9 wl iauirC npnſcalfe 
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T4 in x # Stov. The Preſident going before and. teaching, the 
reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and improving in life and - man. 
ers. 7h 

Neither can we think ſo good and - uſeful an ;7ſtirmion 
ſhould preſently degenerate or be turned into another chan- 
nel; and therefore ſome conceiye that, the moſt noted 
Prephets to the time of David were the Preſidents of theſe 


 Calledges ;, ſuch as beſides Samuel were Helcana, Gad, Na- 


than, Heman, and Jeduthun > and that they ſelected: out the 
choiceft and moſt: hopeful of the young Levites, and | here. 
educared them, together. with. the Nazerites which came 
out of other tribes. And it ſeems very probable, that in all. 


the molt noted high places. whither they went to ſacrifice, 


there were ſuch: Schools ereted after the firft inſtitution of 
them. Thence we read of ſuch multitndes of the Prophets 
together in the time, of Ahab, 1 Kings. 18. 4. for when 
Jezabel cut off the Prophet of the Lord, Obadiah. took, an. 
bundred and hid them in caves; certainly their number was 
very great, when an hundred might be ſaved without 
miſſing. The chiet places where thcy reſided, ſeem to have 
been Bethel, 2 Kings 2. 3. and Jericho, which was a Large 
Colledge;, for therein we read of fifry ſons of the Prophets 
ſtanding together out of their , number, 2 Kangs 2. 5, 7, 15-. 
and Gilgal, which had been a place of Relzgion, from the firſt 
entrance into Canaan ; there we find the ſons of the Prophets. 
farting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38. It ſeems moit probable. 
that the purity of Gods worſhip among the rex tribes after the 
defeition in the time of Feraboam was preſerved by the Pro-_ 
phers in their ſeveral Schools and places. of habitation, which 
hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. 
where the Shanamites husband asks her wherefore ſhe would 


- gorothe manof God that day, ſeeing it was neither new-moon 


nar Sabbath. Whereby it 1s both evident, that the Prophets 
did undertake the office of inſtrufting the people on their 
Tn ſolemn 
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ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to.reſort to 
them for that end. Thus weſee what care God took for 
the inſtruCtion of his people in a time of ſo general- an 


157. 
V Manaſſ. Ben 
Iſrael. concil, in 
Exod. 9. 35s: 


oſtaſie as that of the ter rribes was, when the Church of. 
Ged could not be known by that conſtant viſibility and | 
extward glory which ſome ſpeak ſo much of, but was then. 


clouded 10 obſcurity, and ſhronded it ſelf under the mantles of 


ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and that . 
not by any lineal ſucceſſion neither, thcugh the Jews would . 


fain make the gife of Prophecyto be a kind of Cabala too, 
and conveyed 1n a conſtant ſucceſſion from one Prophet to 


another. Neither were theſe Schools of the Prophets only , 


in JFFael, but in Judah likewiſe was God known, .and his 


Name was great among theſe Schools there, In Jeruſalem it. 
ſelf there. was a Colledge where Huldah the ny ts 


lived, 2 Kings 22. 14. ſome render eFHiſhna in 


ccunds.v. 


urbis parte;, for Feruſalem was divided into the wpper and . 


 nether part ofthe City. Abulenſis and Lyra will have it re- 

| ferto the three Walls of the City in which the three chief parts 
of it were comprized ; in the firſt,. the Temple and the Kings 
Palace ;, in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets. houſes, and 
inthe third, the common people... Feſephus ſeems to favour the 
diviſion of the City into three parts; but Pineda thinks the 
ſecond part of the City was moſt inhabited by. Artificers, aud 
that the ' Prophets, and the wiſe men, and ſuchas trequented 
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the Temple, moſt dwelt 5 the city of David within the firſt, 
Wall; therefore he conjectures that the Colledge was upon. 
Mount $70, (and ſo properly called So» Colledge) and 
he explains that houſe wiich wiſdom 15 ſaid to have built, and 


hewn out her ſeven pillars, Prov. g. 1. by this Colledge which 


he ſuppoſeth was built by Solomen in Mount Sion, and thence. 


Ver. 3, ſhe is ſaid to cry upon the higheſt places of the City. . Thus 


much may ſerve concerning the or7gzzal and nſtirution of theſe, 


Schools of the Prophets. | 
I now come to the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the 


. Selt- Fo + 


Schools of the Prophets, which is, that.it was. Gods ordinary. 
method ro call. thoſe perſons out of theſe Schools, whom he did: 
employ 'n the diſcharge of the Prophetical office. "1 wo things. 
will be necefiary for the clearing of this : Firſt, what rex-: 
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dency their education in thoſe Schools had towards the fitting 

them for their prophericgl office. Secondly, what evidence 
the Scripture gives us that God called the Prophets out from 
treſe Colledges. T he firſt of thele 1s very requiſite to be clear. 
ed, becaule the propherical office depending upon immediate 
mnſpiration, 1t is hard to conceive what znfluence any ante= 
cedent and preparatory diſpoſitions can haye upon receiving 
the propheticalſpirir. It is commonly known-how much the 
generality-of -Zew:ſh writers do inſiſt on the neceſſity of 
theſe qualifications antecedent to a ſpirit of Prophecy. 1. An 
excellent natural temper. 2. Good accompliſhments both of 
wit and fortnnes. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congru- 
zty of place (which they make proper to Fudea) 5. Opportuns- 
ry Of rime. 6. And divine inſpiration. Theſe are ſo largely dif: 
77. G.Vor.in Courſed of by many learned men from Fewiſh Writers, that 
Main fwdam it be will both tedious and impertinent to recite much of 
leg.c.7-Sef. 1+ their Opinions concerning them z who, ſince they have loſt 
_ __ - the gift of Prophecy, ſeem to have loſt too that wiſdom and 
ST be 8 natural underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt xe- 
ceſſary qualifications of a Prophet. . It is not eaſie to imagine 
what iEEriency riches could have to a prophetzical ſpirit, 
unleſs the Fews be of Simon Magus his opinion, that theſe 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchaſed with money; and 

if ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a way to bid fair for * 
a prophetical ſpirit as any people in the world. Or is it that 
'they think it impoſſible any without them ſhould have 
that free, chearful, and generons ſpirit, which they make 
ſo neceſſary to a Propherzch, ſpirit, that it is an axiome of 
great authority with them, Spirits ſanitus non reftdet ſur 

per hominem meſtum \, and they think Eliſha his fit of paſſi- . 

on did excuſs his prophetick, ſpirit from him, which he was 
fain to rerrive again with a fit of I4yfick, There are only 
two ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem to bear 
any affinity with thepropherick, ſpirit; And thoſe are ſuch 
as tended to the improvement of their natural faculties, and 
{uch as tended to their advancement in piety, and conſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing all i-regular motions in their ſouls: Not 
that either of theſe did concur by way of efficiency to the 
production of a ſpirit of Prophecy (which is an opinion 
| Main» 
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Maimonides ſeems very favourable to.) but that God might 
make choice particularly of ſuch perſons, to remove all pre- 
juaices againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto. For no- 
thing could poſſibly 4:ſatisfie them more concerning divine 
inſpiration, than if the perſon who pretended to it were of 
very weak,and ſhallew intelleFuals, or known to be of an 


irregular converſation. In order therefore to the fuller ſa | 


rfation of men concerning thele two qualificatiens,. this 
Inſtitution of them in the Schools of the Prophets was of 
great fubſerviency, becauſe therein their only employment 


was tO 5mprove in knowledge, and eſpecially in true piety. This | 


latter being the moſt neceſſary diſpoſition, ſince the Apo- 
ſtle hath told us that the Prophets were Holy men, who ſpake 
a they were moved by the HolyGhoſt. And in order to this, 
the greateſt part we can find of the exerciſes of thoſe who 
were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were #nſtru- 
Honsin the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the prazſes 
of God : Which appears in Scriprare to have been their chief 
employment as Prophets, and by which they are ſaid to Pre- 

pheſie : SO at Gibeah at the Oratory there, we find a compa- 
ny of Prophets coming down from the high place with a Pſal- 
tery, 4 Tabret and Pipe, and a Harp before them, and Pro- 
pheſying. 

It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relati- 
on theſe Ayſical inſtruments had to the Propheſying here 
mentioned. Are Muſical notes like fome ſeeds Naturaliſt 
ſpeak of, which will help to excite a prophetick ſpirit? Or do 


they tend to elevate the ſpirirs of men, and ſo put them into | 


a greater capacity of Enthuſiaſm! Or is it becauſe 1: 
fk.is ſo excellent for allaying the tzmulrs of inward paſſi- 
ons; and ſo fitting the ſoul for the better entertainment of 
the Divine Spirct? Or was all this Propheſysng here ſpo- 
ken of. nothing elſe but vocal and 5nſtrumental Muſick? So 


ſome indeed underſtand it, that it was only the praiſing God : 
with ſpiritual ſongs and melody ;, wherein one as the Pracen-- 
tor began a hymn, which the reſt took from him and carried 


on. . I confels it carries the faireſt probability with it, that 


this Propheſying with Muſical inſtruments was at theif places - 
and times of ſacrifice, an adjuntt, if not. a pert of the ſo-. 
: lemn. .; 
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lemn: ſervice of God: which was managed chiefly by the 
Quire of the Sons of the Prophecs which were relident there, 
and were trained up in all exerciſes of piety and deworioy. 
But yetI cannot ſte any reaſon to think that ail this P;y. 
- phe:fyeag was meerly ſinging of Hymns, and playing upon 
their Muſical inftruments to them, as ſome imagine, becauſe 
there ſcems to be implyed ſome immediate impulſes of a Prg.. 
 pheſying ſpirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Sal, that when he 
came among the Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come 
#pon him, and-he ſhould Propheſie with them, and he yhould he. 
come another man, What ſtrange smpulſe and wonderful 
transformation was this meerly- for Saul to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of God? * And this needed not ſo 
much admiration as followed there upon this action of Sauls, 
that it {hould becoine a proverb, Is Saul alſo among the. Pro- 
-phets? Certainly Saul was a very great hater of all ſpirj. 
- teal Muſuck before, if it became a Proverb meerly for his 
being preſent at, or joyning with this company in ſ7ging 
their Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are 
ſaid, particularly to Propheſie at theſe Muſick meetings, were 
ſoine perſons as chief among the reſt, who having their ſpi- 
rits elevated by the ſick, did compoſe Hymns upon the 
place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving their minds. So 
that there were properly divine raptures in ſome of them, 
which tranſported them beyond rhe ordinary power of fan- 
cy Or «marination, in diftating luch Hymns as might be ſurt- 
able for the deſign of celebrating the honour of God. 

Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that fuch an Emnhuſiaſtich 
Spirit ſhould ſeize on them on'y at ſuch ' ſolemn times, fince 
wer-ad in the New Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts 
in the Church of Corinth, 1Cor. 14. 26. where we fee 11 
coming together every one had a Pſalm, a Doftrine, a T onoute, 
a Revelation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were in- 
ſpired upon the place ; etiam extemporales Hymns ſepe ab af- 
flatu erant, as Grotins there obſeryes; as we ſee It in frequent 
inſtances in Scripture, of Simeon and Anna, Meſes and 
Afiriam, Deborah, ard Iſziah;, and in the Chriſtian Church 
after that. Landflood of inſpired gifts was much abated in 


the Church, they kept up a cffom much like to thele ex- 
| | temporal 
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temporal . hymns , as appears evidently by Tertullian , poſt 
aquam manialem & lumina ut quiſque de Scripturis ſanitTis 
vel de-proprio ingenio poteſt, provocatur in medium Deo Ca- 
mere: After they had'ended their Love-feaſts , they begun 
their Hymns, wich were either taken from the Scriptures, 
or of their own compoſition. Which Pliny takes notice of as 
a great part of the Chrit:zans worſhip, that they did ſecum 
invicem carmen Chriſto quaſs Deo dicere , they joyned in ſing- 
ing hymns to Chriſt as God. Nay, we find ſomething very 
- parallel to this preſerved among the ruees of the Heathen 
worſhip, ſuch were the Aſamenta among the old Romans, 
which were peculiarly ſung to the hoxour of ſome particular 
God; thence the Aſſamenta Fanualia , Tunonia, Mnervia, 
which were privata poemata & Ccarmina in fingulos eos Deos 
conſcripta, as the learned Joſeph Scaliger obſerves. So like- 
wiſe the old Greeks had their ſolemn hymns to their Gods, 
ſome to the proprrious Gods, which they called zan78s Sure, 
and the Latins properly Indigitamenta , and carmen calators- 
in; others they had to their Yejoves, Orleva numina , 
which they called Uuyzs Smwrecmuss 5 the Latins Carmen 
Averruncale 3 but beſides theſe, they had ſome peculiar to 
the ſeveral Deities, as 5 vmy/@ to Diana, Tlwdy to Apollo, 
"TAG to Ceres, Dithyrambus to Bacchus, Adonidia to Ado- 
ms, as Proclus tells us in his Chreſtomathia., And It is withal 
evident, that the Hearthens thought ſome of their Prieffs in- 
ſpired while they were performing theſe ſolemzw Devotions to 
the Gods ( which probably was by Saran, as many other 
things in Heathen worſhip taken up in imitation of theſe in- 
ſpired hymzs, and Muſick, uſed by the ſors of the Prophets ) 
but their hymns were {0 compoſed, as to be fit rather to rranſ- 
port men beyond the power of their 7eaſ-7, than to compoſe 
and ſweeter it, which was ſuitable to the fanatick Exthuſe- 
aſm, which was ſo common among them. $o Proclus tells us 


that the o-Bacche was &:Bumiruld & mo gpudyuen , full 


of 70;ſe and din; and the Dithyrambus was a2xwnuls O- %, mrg 
TN hsnodss, WI weridg epuprater , a kind of ecſtatick Morrices 
dance, and their Prieſts were apprehended by them to' be 
under a real: Enthuſiaſm at theſe Solemnities. So the Cv- 
rybantes are deſcribed rather like mad menthan meer Enhu- 
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ſiaſts by Strabo, they were 0nagoi mes %; Baxximed, ay, 
he deſcribes them , dancing about with their cymbals. and 
drums, and arms, and pipes ( as though a Bedlam had been 
broke looſe among them) yet this was 1n high eſteem among 
them ; for as Strabo after ſaith, 37s wlu71a5uds; dmvevoly mya, 
Oar Eye Jori., 3) T6: parnae. ya mAnTdGeav, this Enthus. 
ſiaſm ſeemed to have a divine touch with it, and to. come very 


near to a prophetick. ſpirit. 


Byt though the Propheſying with. Muſick, among, the ſons, 
af the Prophets, might. be by ſome exremporary- hymns im- 
mediately diftated.by the Precentor of the Chorms, yet we 
are not toimagine any ſuch frantich ations among them ag 
were among the Curezes. and Caryhantes, it being always 
the Devils temper to over-do, when. he ſtrives.to imitate, and 
inſtead of ſolemn and ſet deworions ta carry men beyand all 
ſenſe and reaſon. The Spirit of God did never diftare any 
To-Bacche's or Dithyrambs. to traniport and amuſe the fi. 
rits of men.;, but thoſe ſweet airs which might both compoſe 
and elevate the ſpirits of all that heard them. For in proba. 
bility the ſpirirs of: all theſe Prophers were as Lutes tuned 
to the ſame beszht, that when the Spirir of God did ſtrike 
upon oxe of them, the reſt; preſently anſwered to. it, and fo 
made up. an entire Coxſert among them. So Menoohins 
thinks the Spzrir of God not only moved the ſpiric of him 
who was the Preacentor, but the reſt likewiſe who joyned. 
with him ; and they are ſaid to Prophelie, faith Torniellus, 
forte quod: non quaſcunq, ſed Propheticas. duntaxat cantiones 
-precinerent 5; but from hence we clearly ſee what the great 
employmext was in theſe Schools..of the Prophets,. which, as 
the me Amthox exprelleth it ,, was ſtatis horzs de rebus di- 
wvints. difſerere & divints laudibus vacare and thereby we 
underſtand what refcrence this i»ftirution had in order to 
the prophetical office, becauſe the Spiris. of Ged did much 
appear among ther, and all-thelr exerciſes tended to piety, 
and ſo did- .remave all prejudices from their perſons, when 
God did ſend them abroad afterwards. . | 

And ſo it is evident he frequently did; not to ſay always, 
for that were to-put too great a reſtraint upon the boundleſs 
ſpirit of God :; For ſometimes, as will appear —__ 
2» | Goa. 
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Godſent the Prophets upon extraordinary meſſages, and then 
furniſhed them with ſufficient evidence of their Divine com- 
miſſion without being beholding to the Teſtimonials of the 
Schools of the Prophets. But betides thele, God bad a kind of 
Leiver-Prophcts among his people 5 ſuch were the moſt of 
thole whom we read of in Scripture, which were no per-men 
of the ſacred Scripture; fuch in Davids time we mdy con- 
ceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards we read of many 
other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the people 
made their reſort ; Now tneſe in probability were {ach as 
had been #ra:med up in-the Propherick Schools, wherein the 
Spirst of God did appear, but ina more.ſexed and ſerrled way 
than in the extraord/nary-Prophets whom Goddid call out on 
ſome more ſnal occaſions, ſuch -as Iſarah and Feremiab 
were. We havca clcar foundation for ſuch a diſtir#ion of 
Prophets in thole words of Amos to Amaziah, Amos 7. 14, 
I5. 1 was no Prophet, neither was I a Prophets ſon; but 1 
was 4 herdſman , and 4 gatherer of Sycamore fruits: And the 
Lord took me. as I followed the flock: ' and the Lord. ſaid unto 
ene, Go Propheſy to my people. Iſrael. Some underſtand the 
firit words, 1 was not a Prophet, that he was-not born a 
Prophet as Feremiah was, not deligned and {et apart to it 
from his mothers womb 5, but I rather think by his not being 
a Prophet, he means he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets 
in the Colledges Or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who 
ltad Ied a prophetick Life, and withdrawn themſelves from 
converſe with the world; norwas I (faith he) the ſor of a 
Prophet, i. e. not brought up 1n diſcipleſhip under thoſe Pro- 
phets, and thereby trained up In order tothe prophertick fur: 
ton. Non didics inter diſcipulos Prophetarnm , *as Pellican 
renders It > xzec inſtitutione qua filis Prophetarum quaſs ad 
donum Prophetic a parentibus preparabantur , ſaith Eſtins. 
Non a puero educatus in Scholis Propheticis io Calvin and 
moſt other modern qarerpreters-underſtand it as well as 
Abarbinel and the Jewiſh Writers : Whereby it is evident 
that Gods ordinary way tor the Prophets, was to take ſuch 
as had been trained up and educated in order to that end, 
alchongh God did not tic up himſelf to this method, but ſome- 
times called one from the Cont, as he did 1ſazah , ſome- 
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times one from the herds, as here he did Amos, and bid them 
£0 Propheſie to the houſe of Iſrael. There was then a kind of 
a ſtanding Colledge of Prophets among the Iſraelites, who 
ſhined as fixed Stars in the Firmament , and there were 
others who had a more planetary motion, and withal a more 
lively and reſplendent illumination from the fountain of pro. 
phetick ight. And further it ſeems that the ſpirie of Pro. 


 phecy did not ordinarily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe inſti- 


tution was in order to that end, by the great admiration which 
was cauſed among the people at Sawls ſo ſudden prophecyzng, 
that it became a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Prophets ? * 
which had not given the leaſt foundation for an adage for a 
ſtrange and unwonted thing , unleſs the moſt common ap- 
pearances of the ſpirir of Prophecy had been among thoſe 
who were trained up in order to it. Thus I ſuppoſe we: 
have fully cleared the firſt reaſo why there was no zeceſſity 
for the ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief office was snſtruttion 
of the people, to prove their commiſſion by mzracles, be- 


cauſe God had promited a ſucceſſion of Prophets by Moſes, and 


theſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among them; 


fo that all prejudices were ſufficiently removed from their. 


perſons without any fuch extraordinary power as that of. 
miracles. 
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CHAP. V. 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes. The 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
phets. The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophers belonging #0 the great Sanhedrin. 
The particular rules whereby the Doltrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet , not foretelling fu- 
ture contingencies , but having immediate Divine revelats- 
on. Several principles lazd down for clearing the dottrine 
of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diftates of natural 
hght are not to be the meaſure of Divine vevelation. | Several 
grounds for Divine revelation from natural light. 2. What-- 
ever 45 direftly repugnant to the aitates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Dwume: revelation doth con- 
 tradift a Divine poſitrve Law without ſufficient evidence of 


| Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation in 
the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law. 
bat by the intention and reaſon of it. The Prophetical office a. 


kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. 
=—_ ſecond reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office 


was inſtrubtion of the people, or meerly fore-telling fu-- 


ture events, needed not to confirm their dotrine by miracles, 1s, 
becauſe they had certain rules of tryal by their Law,. whereby 


to diſcern the falſe Prophets from the true. So thar if they 


were deceived by them, it was their own ofcitancy and in- 
advertency which was the cauſe of it. God in that Law which 


165 


SEE Ibo | 


was confirmed by miracles undoubtedly Divine , had eſfta- 


bliſhed a Coxrr of. rryal for Prophetick Spirits, and given 
ſuch certain rales of procedure in it, that no men needed to- 
be decerved unleſs they would themſelves. And there was- 


a greater: neceſſet of ſuch a certain way of zryal among 


them, . becauſe it: could not otherwiſe be expe&ed, but-in. 


a- Nation where a Prophetic Spirit was 10 common ,. there 


would . be very many pretenders to it, who might: much 
Y; 2. | 227 danger 
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endanzer the faith of the people unleſs there were ſome cer. 
rain way te find;them Out. And the more etteftually to 
deter men either from counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit, ot - 
'from hearkening to ſuch as did, God appointed a ſevere 
puntſhmezit tor every ſuch pretender, viz. upon legal con- 
vittion that he be puniſhed with dearth. Deut. 18. 20 Bu 
the Prophet which. ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name 
which 1 bave not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak; in 
the name of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die. The Fews generally 
underſland this of frangling, as they do always in the Lay, 


when theparticular manner of death is not expreſſed. And 


therein a falſe Prophet and a ſeducer were diſtinguiſhed each 


| from other, that a meer ſeducer was to be ſtoned to death 
_ under ſofficient reſt5movy, Deut. 13. 6, 10. Bur the falſc 


Prophet 1s there faid in general only to be put to death, 
Deut. 13.1, 5. The main adfferexce between the ſeducerand 
falſe Prophet was, that the ſeducer ſought by cunning per- 
ſwaſions and plauſible arguments to draw. them off from the 


. -worſhip of the true God, but the falſe Prophet always pre- 
' tended Divine revelation for what he perſwaded them to, 


whether he gave out that he had that revelation from the 
true God, or from Jdols and falſe Gods. So that the meer 
pretence to Divine revelatian was that which God would have 
puniſhed with ſo great ſever:ty. 

The Jews tell us of three ſorts of Prophets who were to 
be puniſhed with death by men, and three other forts who 
were reſerved to divine .puniſhment : Of the firſt rank were 
theſe. 1. He that Propheſyed that which he had not heard, 
.and for this they inſtance in. Zedekiah the ſon of Chenaanah, 
who made him horns of iron and ſaid, Thu ſaith the Lord, 
this was the lying Prophet. 22. He that ſpeaks that which 
was revealed .not to him but to another, and for this they 
Inſtance in Hanariah the ſon of Azr, (but how truly 1 ſhall 
Nor Getermine) this was the Flagzary Prophet. 3. He that 
propheſied in the name of an Idol, as the Prophcts of Baal did, 
this was the .Jdol Propher. Thcſe three when once fully 
convicted, were to be put to dearh. The other rank of thole 
which were left to Gods hand conſiſted of theſe. .1. He that 
flifles and ſmothers .his own Prophecy, as Jonas aid, by waich 
| IT 
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it may ſeem that when the Divine Spirie did overſhadow 
the wnderſtandings of the Prophets, yet it offered no wiolence 
to their facutties, but left them to the free determination of 
their own wrlls.in the execution of their office ; but this muſt 
he underſtood- of a lower degree of Prophecy ; for at ſome 
times their Prophecys were as fire in their bones, that they ſer. 20. 9. 
were never at any reſt till they had diſcharged their office. 
But withal by the example of Fora, we ſee, that though: 
the Spirit of Prophecy hike the fire on the Alrar could ovly 
be kindled from heaven, yet it might be deſtroyed when it was 
not maintained with ſomething .to feed upon; or when it 
' wet not with ſuitable enterrainment from the ſpirrs of 

thoſe it fell upon, it might rerrear back again to heaven, or 

at leaſt lie hid jn the embers till a: ew blaſt from the Sperie 

of God doth aragopugay, retrieve it into its former heat and 

altivity. Thus It was with Jonas. 2. The other was, he 

that deſpiſed the words of : a true Prophet of ſuch God ſaith - 

Deut. 18. 19. . Andit ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever (hall 

Not benarken fo my words which be ſhall | ſpeak. 1 my name , - 

I will require it of him. Which Maimonides explains by — 
. {2'2D 12 MIND death by the hands of God, which he thus 1,59. a; fug- 
diſtinguiſheth from the Cereth, that he makes the death per dam. legs c. 9. - 
manus cali to be leſs than the Cereth-, becauſe this latter ſ.4-Y-Abarbi- 
continued in the ſoul after death, but the other was expiated roms 
by death ; - but generally they interpret it of a ſudden death perro i 
which falis upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, he who hearkens wrt: p. 182. 
"not to the words of his own Prophecy, of which we have a 1 King. 13+ge - 
moſt remarkable inſtance in Scripture, concerning the Pro- Ver-18+- 

het whom God ſent to Bethel ( whom Tertulban calls Same- 
as, the Jews Hedua) whom God deitroyed in an unufual man- 
ner for not: obſerving the command which God had giver 
him, 2ot to eat bread zor drink water at Bethel, nor turn azain 
by the way he came. Neither was. it any excuſe to this Pro- 
phet that the old Propher at Bethel reld him that an Angel. 
fpake- unto him by the Word of the Lord that he ſhould turn 
back, For, 1. Thoſe whom God reveals his wiH unto, he 
gives them full france of it,: in that they have a clearand ' 
diſtin+ perception of God upon their own minds; and fo they - 
have no-doubt but it is-the: Wo7d- of the Zord which comes 
uUntQ .; 
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De jejuni, aid by another , and therefore Terrullian ſaith of him, 
Gaps 16  awnam delerti 1equnu 


of hardſhip. and uncaſineſs to the fleſh. 5. However all theſe 
were, yet he yielded t00 ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much 
reaſon, on his ſide as he had; being well aſſured that God had 
commanded him; he had reaſon to. ſee ſome clear evidence 
of a comntermand, Yyefore he altered his mind : if he had 
ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have faggered his 
faith, he-ought to have made his immediate recourſe tO God 
by prayer for the ſettlement of his mind and removal of this 
great temptation. But ſo eaſily to hearken to the words of 
a lying Prophet, which contradifted his own meſſage, argued 
either great anbelief as to his own commiſſion, Or too great. 
eaſieſs and inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the old 
Prophet. And therefore God -made that o/d Prophet himſelf 
in the mid/t of his entertainment , as with a hand-writing 


againſt 
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© againſt thewallto tell him he was weighed in the ballance and 
found too light, and therefore his life thould be taken from 
him. Thus we ſee how dangerous athing. it was either tg 
counterfeit A Spirit Of Prophecy, or to hcarken to thoſe who 
did. , 
Ir is the generally received opi»won among the Fewsſh SeFt. 3. 
Dettors, that the cognizance and rry.ul of falſe Prophets did 
peculiarly belong to the great Sanhedrin. Anl1 that this 
was one £nd of its inſtitution. So Mimonides after he had De Hoflas: 
largely diſcourſed of the puniſhment of a ſe tucer, and ſpeak- —_ £2 ba 
ing of that of a falſe Prophet, he laies this down as a ſtanding 
rule among them N2 YU 731 NIN TUT R90 P31 ['N 
No falſe Prophet was to be judged tut in the Coart of ſeventy 
one; which was the number of the great Sanhedrin. And 
there is ſome 2h;g looks very like this in the proceedings of | 
the people of Iſrael againſt the: Propher Feremiah; for the Jer: 25.8: 
people, the Prieſts and the Prophets, they laid hold on him; | 
and immediately after we read that the Princes of Fudah 
(by whom Grorizs underſtands the Senators of the great 
Sanhedrin) they came up from the Kings houſe to the houſe of Vet- 10. 
the Lord, and ſat down in the entry of the new gate of the Lords x 
| houſe, (which probably was the place where' the great San- = os meh 
hedrin ſate) where after a particular examination of Feremiah, |. .. . th 
they acquit him as a per ſor 70t worthy to die upon a _counter- & 1. 2.c. 6./4.' 
feiting Prophecy, but declare that he ſpahe unto them in the Jer-26. 16. 
name of the Lord. And in this ſenſe Groriue likewiſe un» Jer. 38. 5. 
derſtands what is faid of Zedekzah concerning Feremiah to 
the Princes of Fudah afterwards, Behold he ts in your hand ; 
for the King 1s nit he that can do ought againſt you, tr. e. ſaith 
Grotins, in manibus Syncdrii, cujes eft judicare de Propheta 
vero aut falſo. And to this many make thoſe words of our 
Saviour refer, that it 5s impoſſible a Prophet ſhould periſh out 
of Jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the great Sanhedrin was in Luke 13. 33. 
Zeruſalem ;, and fo elſewhere our Saviour ſaith, O Feruſalem, 
Feruſalem, thou that killeſk the Prophets and ſtoneſt them Marth. 23. 39. 
which are ſent unto thee, becauſe there it was the true Pro- 
phets were deftroyed as though they had beea falſe ones, and 
Gods own meſſengers puniſhed with the death of ſeducers , 
wiuch was lapidation. Anda on this very account many are 
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Math, 26.59- 


Sed. Fe 234 
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of opinion that -o#7 Saviouw was condemned by the Sanhe- 
drin at Feruſalem;, which is ſuppoſed to have been affembled. 
in the houſe of Caiapnas the, High Prieft, when Chriſt was 
carried thither for examination ; which ſome think to have 
been at his lodgings in the T, emple, others .at his Palace in the. 
City.. For we read that. the chief Prieſts, and the E/aers, 
and all the Council were met together at the High Priefts 
Palace in order to owr . Saviours tryal. The next morning 
they were met early together again. in order to the further, 


feanning of this bxſmeſs ; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt. 


concerning a xe ſpzrit of Prophecy, but. concerning his being 


þ dherh. 26.53-_ the Meſſias, and calling himſelf the Soy of God, and ſo they 


would {cem rather to. proceed upon the Law againlt blaſphes . 
my, than that againſt falſe-Prophets. | hs 

But that which was the greateſt ſecurity of the people. 
againſt the impoſture of falſe. Prophets, was the certain rules 
of judging them which were laid down in the Law of Moſes, 
Which may be comprehended under .theſe two. heads, ſuch 
as concern. their dott7ine, or fuch as concern their predidtions.. 


Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophets doftrene, which ſhould. 
eſpecially be looked after, becauſe the mazn office of a Prophet 
was to. be. interpres. &* internuncins divine voluntatts, to be . 
a revealer of Gods 'will to men. For the primary netion of a. 
Propher dothi not lie in foretelling faurure events,. but in de-- 
claring and #nterpreting to the world the mind of God which . 


he receives by immedzate revelation. from. himſelf, So that 


the receiving what he makes known by immediate revelation, , 
1s that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet; but it.is wholly , 
extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy reſpects, 


- whether paſt, preſent, or to.come ; but, becauſe ſurure con-.. 


ringencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane under-. 
ftanding,. therefore the . predittions, of ſuch have -been chietly. 
looked on as the chief more and charaer of a Prophet, as . 
being apprehended to be. the frongeſt evidence of Divine 
revelation. And from hence it 1s in Scripture that the Patri- 


PF1. yos-13+ archs as Abraham and others are called Prophers, not becauſe - 
"Gxn,zo. 7*-, of any preditions uttered by them, but becauſe of the fre- . 


quency of immediate Divine revelations among them. And 
hence likewiſe thoſe inthe New Teſtament who expounded 
| | : the % 
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the Scriptures, bY immeatate inſpiration are called Prophetsy 
and this was the Wxdavius ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, the ex- 
poſition of the hidden myſteries of the Old Teſtament by an 
;mmmediate inſpiration. And there is no word in: the ' Hebrew 
for a Prophets, which may not equally reſpett all differences of 


171 


time, but every one doth import immedzate inſpiration, for 


W1) properly is one qui revelat abſconaita\, INN" a Seer 
chiefly reſpects the clear repreſentation of the rntellefFual 
ſpecies by the lumen propheticum -to the wnaderſtanding 
and PIN carries an equal indifferency to all circumitances of 
times. | | 

This being then the chief 7or;on of a Prophet, whatever he 
declared as the mind and will of God, mult be ſearched and 
_ -examined, - to ſce what conſonancy It hath-thereto, For the 
queſtion which Afſes ſuppoſeth, is founded upon clear -and 
evident reaſon, And if thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall 
we know the Word which the Lord hath not ſpoken ? For it be: 
ing plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to-judge of what is delivered 
for divine revelation. For the clearing of which important 
queſtion, | lay down thele prexciples. ' 

The immediate diltates of natural light, are no ſufficient 
ſtandard to judge of divine revelation by, 1 mean not in re- 
ference to conſonancy Or repugnancy to natnral light, but in 
teference to the exrent and latitude of divine revelation, 1. e. 
that zatural light doth not contain in it whatever may be 
known of God or of his Will; and that upon theſe reaſons. 
1. It implies no repugnancy tO any diftate of nature, that 
God ſhould reveal any thing more of his 9zzdand will, than 
1s contained in the /;7ht of nature. 2. Nature reacheth -as 
to matters CONCerning religion, no further than the obligati- 
on to duty, . but leaves the particular determination of the 
manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, as1s clear in'Te- 
ference to the rime, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 
3e Nature owning al univerſal obligation to the will of Go4 
1n. whateyer he ſhall. command, doth-ſuppole a power.in God, 
to command, what he pleaſeth- 4. -Nature is ſenſible of its 


own decayes, and the'zmperfection of its own light, and there; . 
tore ſeems rather to.require further /lymination, thawto pus 


4 2 any 


Vid. Alfttdii. 


Trifol. proph. 


Þ+ 53s 


Sett. 5. 


Deut./13, ZI, 
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any bar againſtit. 5. Mans happineſs being a free gift of 


 Geds, it ſtands to-the higheſt reaſon that he ſhould have the 


preſcribing of the coxdir:ons which are im order to It ; now 
theſe conditions being the reſults, not of Gods natare, but of 
his arbitrarious will, it is impoſſible that rmaturul light could 
ever reach to the full diſcovery of them. 6. It hath been 
the general ſenſe of all Nations in the world, that God may 
xeveal more of his will than nature can reach unto ; which - 
ſenſe diſcovers. it ſelf in two things. .1- Praying to their 
ſeveral gods for direition. 2. Hearkening after pretended 
Oracles, which the Devil could never have had that advax- 
tage of deceiving the world by, had it not been for this ge- 
neral ſenſe of mankind, that there wanted ſome particular 
revelation from Ged to make men happy. So then this may be 
aſlumed as a principle, that God may reveal more of his mind 
and will to mankind, than he hath done by the d:&ates of 
meer natural light and reaſon. 1. 
Whatever ſpeaks a dirett repugnancy to any of the funda- 
mental diftates of nature, cannot be of divine revelation. 
For thoſe being. founded, not upon any poſitive Or arbitrary 
will, but upon thoſe inward impreſſions which are derived 
from the divine nature its ſelf, it cannot in yeaſox be ſuppoſed 
that God ſhould commiſfion any to enervate his Own funda» 
mental Law; and ſo by one will to contradict another. 
Placitum Regis muſt never ſtand againſt the Placita Corong : 
Thoſe things which depend upon frwdamental and eſtabliſhed 


| Laws, hold good againſt any poſuive ſentence Or declaration 


of a Princes will; Becauſe he is ſuppoſed to have bound up 
himſelf by the eſtabhſhed Laws; and therefore any rhir 
elſe which comes from him, comrary to. them, 1s Sooke 
not to.be the W3// of the Prince, but of the perſons per- 
wading him to it. But thisnow cannot be ſuppoſed in God, 
that he ſhould be any ways drawn tO caſfare the oblig ation 
of what is-imprizted upon the ſouls. of men as his own Law. 
But yet we muſt diſtinguiſh-berween zxlling the general obls- 
gation, and altering the particular nature of any thing which 
depends upon that general Law; the firſt in any cafe 1s ;m- 
Poſſible, that any divine revelation ſhould make it not- to be 
Bans duty to obey his maker, or not_to be a ſz to commu 

| | 2 mir ders. 
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murder, tO lie, Or to fteal from another; but there may come 
a particular revelation from God to alter the reſpefts and na- 
1re of ſuch things as do immediately depend upon his own 
dominion, as the lives of perſons and the properties of things 
are; and thus God did reveal to Abraham that he ſhould go 
and ſacrifice his ſon, which had been no murder when done 
upon Gods immediate command, and for a ſacrifice to him- 
ſelf, and therefore wouid have been acceprable asa teſtimony 
of entire obedience (which God did accept without the aft) 
and ſo the Tfraelites taking the eAigyptians Fewels, and: 


diſpoſſeſſing the Canaamtes, did depend upon Gods immediate 


diſpoſal of thele things to them 5 which otherwiſe had been 
aſminthem; and no doubt was ſo to any that were «n- 
ſatisfied whether God had immediately commanded it or no. 


Or from hence to infer any Sons rule, 1s\no doubt a ._ 


breach of divine commands, an 
will. 

Where God bath eſtabliſhed a poſutzve Law, preſcribing 4 
form and manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it us ſufficient 


contrary to his nature and 


Sect. 7. 


evidence of a falſe Prophet, to go about to null the oblig ation © 


of that Law ;, unleſs there be as great evidences given, that 
God aid intend the eftabliſhing a new Law by that perſon, as he 
did at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moſes. 


This latter clauſe is inſerted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of. 
the dotrine of Chriſt into the place of the Law of Moſes, - 


doth not bear any repugnancy to the Hypotheſis laid down, 


there being greater ev3dexces of Gods intending the aboliſhing 


the ceremonial Law by, the Goſpel of Chriſt, than there were 


of the eſtabliſhment of ir by A4oſes. But of thoſe after- 


wards. Inow only ſpeak of ſuch as upen the meer pretence 
of divine revelation, ſhould deſtroy any precept of an eſtabli- 
Thed poſitive Law; and” this, as far as wecan find, was the 
great 7ule the Jews went by; if any. thing were ſpoken by 


any Prophet, contrary to the Law. of Moſes, or-tending to - 
the alteration of the worſhip of God eſtabliſhed thereby, he. 


was accounted a falſe Prophet. The modern. Fews to juſtifie 
themſelves in their own aabelief, as to the. dofrine of Chriſt, 
extexdthis further than the Zaw doth'; for they extarge it 
_toall the precepts of the ceremonial Law, whereas God.in the 


43 Law: 
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tain 7»le, according to which we mn 


1 gradually to wean them from, which were all one, as-totry 


"Origines Sure : 


on the.three firſt precepts of the Decalogue : and thereſope - 
condemns ſuch. a oe as ſpake 52 the name of the Lord, when - 
he bad not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20. and ſuch as endea- 
voured to bring insdolatry, Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where though 


the falſe Prophet ſhould offer to do ſigns and wonders before 


rhem, yet if his intention were tO draw them to worſhip falſe 


Logs, they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore 


Maimonides, where he largely diſputes about the eruth of 
propbecies, laies this down as a certain rule ; $i Prophera ſur. 
7exerit, atque magna miracula ant prodigia fecerit & adlabe- 


 #averit falſitatis convincere Prophetiam Molis 24. N. iſtum 
nou audimns, quia certo novimnprodigium preſtiais ant in- 
 Cantationibus produftum efſe, as Vorſtins renders him. - If s 


Prophet do never ſo great miracles,and ſechs to convince Moles 


of falſhood, weare not to hearkgn to him ;, for we know that they 
are not done by the power of God, but 


by the lluſions of the 
Devil. Andelſewhere he tells us, that 1f -any one pretends - 


to. prophecy ZEIMMDY TRUA. iz the name of idols, they muſt 


ot ſomuch a: diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire a 


ſigns or miracles from him, and if of himſelf he ſhews any, we 
are not to regard or mind them ;, for, ſaith he, whoever doth but 
aoubt m his mind concerning them, he breaks that command, _ 
and thou ſhalt not hearken tothe words of that Prophet. So 
that the go75e once eſtabliſhed, ought to be our moſt cer- 

i judge Of all pretenderg 
to miracles, if their deſggn be to draw men off from. Gods 
'Word, we are not to hearken to what they either ſay or 


: do. | 


T he doftrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeck not to introduce Ide- 
latry, muſt not be meaſured by a. ſtrift conformity ro the words 
of Moſes his Law, but to the main reaſon and intention of it. 
The great 7eaſor of this is, becauſe God did not intend the 
Jews ſhoulJ always reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremonial 
Law, but ſent them Prophers to train them up by degrees, 
and to ft them for a ſtare of greater perfe&ion; and there- 
fore 1t. would be very #xreaſonable to judge whether they 
were true Prophets Or no, -cxaCtly. by that. which they came 
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'Law ſeems to limit it to the Moral Law, and chicfly inſiſts 
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one whether he were grown a max Or no, by the ſwadling 
clots he wore. when he was achild. Godtempered the Cere- 
monial Law. much according to the . condition and capacity 
of the perſons it was preſcribed to, .and, therefore the ſans 
ans of 1t did immediately reſpe their temporary concerxs,... 
bot we are.not to think-the exd of that d:/ſpenſation was to be 
meerly a Covenant for the Land of Promiſe; but as the Che-. 
rubinss in the Temple did alwales Took towards the Mercy- 
ſear, ſo did this whole Ozconomy look towards the coming of 
the Mefſiac. But It was with the generality of the Zews, as. 
it is with Ignorant people, who looking. up to the heavens, . 
cannot fancy the ſtars to be any. bigger.than they. ſeem: to - 
them z. but Afronomers by the help. of their Optick, tubes - 
and Teleſcopes , do calily Aern the jult nagni:ude of. them; . 
ſothe Few: ordinarily thought there was no. more in thole . 
s and ſhadows, than was. viſibly repreſented to.them.; . but 
juch as had the help of the Dzvine Sparie (the belt Teleſcope - 
. to diſcern. the day-/tar from on high with) could eaſily look . 
through thoſe perſpeives,into the molt glorious myſteries of 
the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt. Theſe types being like triangular. 
Priſmes , that muſt: be .ſet-1n a due light and poſture, before - 
they can repreſent that great variety of ſpiritual myſteries-. 
which was contained in them. Now the great office of the - 
Prophets was..to adminiſter ths l;ght to the people, and to » 
Cireft them in.thoſe excellent preces of Perſpe@Five,. wherein : 
by the help of a Propherzch glaſs they might fee the..So;z of. 
God fully repreſeixted to their view. Beſides this,. the Pro-.. 
phetical office . was a -kind .of Chancery to: the. Moſaick, Law, 
wherein the Prophets did interpret the Pandes of the. Law - 
ex aquo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what Caſes God - 
dd diſpence with the outward letter of ityto exalt the more. 
the :nward ſenſe and reaſon. of it.; Hence the. Prophers ſeem -: 
many times to ſpeak contempribly of the outward preſeribed __ | 
Ceremonies,.when their intent 1s not tO condemn. the: obſerva-. Plal.' 50 "__ 
501 of them, but to tell the people there were greater things 14.11.13. 
which God looked at, than the.outward obſervatioa of ſome $3. 
Ceremonial preceprs,..and that God would never accept of Jer-7: 21, 223 
that by way of commutation, for real and internal goodneſs. BP 1, 
Hence the Prophers by their. own praftice, did. frequently ſhew. | 
| | that. 
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that the Law of Moſes did not ſo indiſpenſably oblige men, 

but that God would. accepr of thoſe a#ions which were Per- 

formed without | the regularity required by the Law of - 

Miſes , and' thus he did of ſacrificing upon high places, not 

onely before the building of the T emple,but ſomerimes after, 

r King-18-38- 4c he accepted of the ſacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
even when high places were forbidden. Which the. Fews are 
become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a rrue Prophet 

4id.Jarchiiin may ſometimes command ſomething, to be doze in violation of 

Deut. 18. 21: the Law of Moſes, .1o he doth not draw people to 1delarry, 

Do. hordeftroy the obl:zation of Moſes his Law. But this they 

7.9.. 8:6, 7. reſtrain-ro NVo 97 ſomething done incaſe of neceſſity, and. 

"+ that it ſhould not pals. into a preſidexrt or a perpetual Lay; 

and therefore theit rule 1s 952 17 WW NY 97 73, 

Prophet was to be hearkened toin every thing he commanded in 

a cafe of neceſſity. ' But” by this it is clear that the Prophets © 
were not to be tryed by the letter of the Law of Moſes, but 

"by the end and the reaſon of it. Thus much 1 ſuppoſe will 

'make it clear what 7#les the people had to try the Prophet, 
adoftrine by,. without miracles. | | | | 
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| Chap. 6. The Truth of Seripture-Hiſtor y aſſerted. 


CHAP. VI. 
The tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 
The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 


177 


dittions from" Jerem. 18. 7, 8, &c. - Sowe - general Hypo- 


theſes premiſed' for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
grounds why pi ediftions are accounted an evidence of dvine 
revelation. Three Conſettaries drawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelation of his will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſevcral degrees of Prophecy. The third is, 
that God did not alwayes reveal the internal purpoſes of hs 
will unto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propounded 
how it may be known when predittions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. For the firſt, ſeveral 
rules laid down. 1. When the predittion 3s confirmed by a 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed the 
probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath. 4. When the bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. 
Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies which reſpeft the 
ſtate of things under the Goſpel. 5. When all circumſtaztes 
are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree 
in the ſame prediftions, Prediftions do not expreſs Gods un- 
' alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of 
judgements, or are predittions of temporal bleſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninwites, Hezekiah, and others opened. Of repentance 
in God, what it implies. The Fewiſh objettions about pre- 
ditions of temporal bleſſings anſwered. In what caſes miracles 
were expefted from the Prophets, when they were to confirm 
the truth of their religion. Jnſtanced tn the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijah, Eliſha, and of Moſes himſelf; whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by miracles , is demonſtrated 
againſt the modern Fews, aud their pretences anſwered. 


8 Nor next thing which. the rules of tryal concerned, was 
| the predictions of the Prophets. Concerning which 
God himſelf hath laid down this general rule, Deurt. 18. 22. 

Aa | When 
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When a Prophet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord , if the thing 
follow not,, nor come to paſs , that is the thing which the Lord 
hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptuouſly ;, 
thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Grotius underſtands this 
place of the Prophets telling the people he would do ſome 
miracles to confirm his dofrine ; but, ſaith he, if thoſe wz- 
racles were not done as he ſaid, it was an evident demonſtra- 
t50u of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was ſo ;. for then his 
own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet ; but thele words 
ſeerp to refer rather to ſomething future than preſent, and 
are therefore generally «derſtood concerning the trath of 
prediftions , Which was a matter of very difficult tryal, in re- 
zard of the goodneſs or the juſtice of God ſo frequently-x- 
terpoſing between the predittion and the event. That place 
which makes it ſo d;fficalt to diſcern the truth of a preaiion 
by the ever, is Fer. 18.7, 8,9, 10. At what inſtant I ſhall 
ſpeak. concerning a Nation , and concerning a Kingdom, to 
pluck. up, and to pull down, and defftroy it ; If that Nation. 
againſt whom I have pronounced, turn from evil, 1 will repent 
af the evil I had thought to do untothem;, And at what inſtant 
1. ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, 
to build and to plant it, if it do evil itn my ſight, that it obey 
220t my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith I ſaid [ 
would benefit them. By which place it ſeems clear, that even 
after the predidF:ons of Prophets, God doth reſerve a Uberty 
to himſelf, either to repent. of. the evil or the good that was 
fore-tald concerning any people > how then. can the fideliry 
of a Prophet be diſcovered by the event, when Ged may alter 
the evext, and yet the Propher be a true Prophet? This being 
a caſe very zutricate and obſcure, will call for the more a#l:- 
gence in the unfolding of it: In order to which, we ſhall 
arſt premiſe ſome general Hypotheſes, and then come to the 
particular reſolution of it. The general Hypotheſes will be 
concerning the way and method of Gods revealing future con- 
zingencies tO the Prophets , without which it will be poſſible 
to reſolye the particular emergent caſes. Concerning pre: 

The prediftion of future events is no further. an argument: of 
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55 ſuppoſed to be out of thereach of any created underſtanding 
and therefore God challengeth this to himſelf in Scripture, 
as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to declare the things that 
are to come, and thereby manifeſts the 7dols of the Gentiles to 
be no Gods, becauſe they could not ſhew to their worſhippers the 
things to come, Iſa. 4.4. 6,7. From this hyporheſss theſe three 
ConſeCtaries follow. 

I. That the events which are foretold, muſt be ſuch as do 
exceed the reach of any created intellect, for otherwiſe It 
coule be no evidence of a Spirit of true Prophecy ;, ſo that 
the foretelling of ſuch events as depend upon a ſeries of 
24tural cauſes,or ſuch as though they are out of the reach of 
humane underſtanding, yet are not of the Dzabolical, or ſuch 
things aSfall out caſually true, but by no certain grounds of 
predittion, can none of them be any argument of a Spirir of 
Prophecy. 

2. That where there were any other evidences, that the 
Prophet ſpake by Divine Revelation , there was no treaſon to 
_ wait the fulfilling of every particular Prophecy before he was 

believed as a Prophet. If ſo, then many of Gods chiefeſt 
Prophets could not haye been belzeved in their own Genera- 
tions ; becauſe their Prophecies did reach ſo far beyond 
them, as Jſaiahs concerning Cyrus, the Prophet at Bethel 
concerning Foſias : and all the Prophecies concerning the 
captivity and deliverance from it, muſt not have been be- 
. Gieved till fulfilled, that is, not believed at all : for when 
Prophecies are accompliſhed, they are no longer the objetts of 
faith, but of ſenſe. Where then God gives other evidences 
of Divine inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſuſpend- 
ed upon the minute accompliſhnent of every event foretold 


by him. Now it is evident there may be particular Divine 


revelation of other things beſides fmture contingencies, 1o that 
if a reaſon may be given why events once foretold may not 
come to paſs, there can be no reaſon why the credit of any 
Prophecy ſhould be invalidated on that acconm , becauſe 
every event is not exactly correſpondert to the predztt1on. 
It is moſt certain that whatever comes under Dzvine kyow- 
ledge, may be Divinely revealed: for the manifeſtation which 


is cauſed by any light, may extend its ſelf to all things to 
Aa 2 which 
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3 Cor. 14. 25, 
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which that Gght is extended : but that [ght which the Pro. 
phets ſaw by was a Divine light, and therefore might equally 
extend \t ſelf to all kind of objets, but becauſe future con- 
tingenciesare the moſt remote from humane knowledge, there- 
fore the forerelling of theſe hath been accounted. the great 
evidence of a true Prophet :, but yet there may be a knowledge 
of other things in a lower degree than future contingencies, 
which may immediately depend upon Divzne revelation ; and 
theſe are, | 

1. Such things which cannot be known by one particular 
man, but yet are certainly known by other men ;, . a5 the preſent 
knowledge.of things done by perſons at a remote a;tance 
from them : thus El;ſha knew what Gehazz did, when he 
followed Naaman; and thus the knowledge of the thoughts of 
anothers heart depends upon immediate Divine revelation , 
whereas eyery one may certainly kxow the thoughts of. his 
own heart; and therefore to ſome thoſe rhzmgs may be 
matters Of ſenſe Or evident demonſtration, which to another 
may be a matter of ammediate revelation. 

2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies , ' but 
are matters of faith exceeding the reach of humane apprehienſi- 
on; {uch things as may be kyowa when revealed, but. could 
never have been found out without immediate revelation; 
{uch all the myſteries of our religion are, the myſtery of the 


Trinity, Incarnation,  Hypoſt atical 4inion ,, the death of the 


Son of God for the pardon of the ſms of mankind, Now the 
emmediate revelation of either of theſe two ſorts of objetts 


ſpeaks as much a truly Prophetical ſpirit as the prediftion of 


future contingencies. SO that this muſt not be looked on as 
the jult and adequate rule to meaſure a ſpirit of Prophecy by ; 
becauſe the ground of judging a Prophetical ſpirit by that, 


1s common with other things without that, ſeeing other 
obje6ts are out of the reach of humane underſtanding as well 


as future events, and therefore the diſcovery of them mult 


immediately flow from Divine revelation. 


3. The revelation of future events to the underſtanding of 


a Prophet, 1s nevertheleſs immediate, although the event may 


not be correſpendent to the prediftion. So that it it be mani- 
telt that, Ged immediately reveal ſuch furure contingencies tO 
$ a 
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1 Prophet, he would be nevertheleſs a true Prophet whether 
thoſe predittions took effeck Or no. For a true Prophet is 
known by the truth of Divine revelation to the perſon of the 
Prophet, and not by the ſucceſs of the ching, which as is laid 
down in the hyporheſis, is no further an evidence of a true 
Prophet than As 1t is an argument 4 poſteriorito prove Divine 
revelation by. If then the alteration Of events after preditti- 
ons be reconcileable viith the rruth and faubfulneſs of God, 
there is no gueſtion but 1t 1s with the truth of a Prophe- 
tical ſpirit, the formality of which lies in immediate reve- 
lation. | 

The. Prophets could not declare any thing more to the people 
than was immediately revealed unto themſelves. What was 
preſently revealed, fo much they kxyew and no more, becauſe 
the ſpirix of Prophecy came upon them per modum in- 
weſſionss tranſeuntss, as the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum 
vabitus ;, the lumen propheticum was in them not as lumen in 
-orpore Iucido, but as lumen in are; and therefore the lighr 


ff revelation 1n their ſpirits depended upon the immediate 


irradiations of the Divine Spirit. The Prophets had not 
always a power to Propheſie when they would themſelves ; 
and thence it is ſaid when they Prepheſied,that the Word of the 
Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools determine 
that a Propher upon an immediate revelation did not know 
omnia prophetabilia ( as they ſpeak in their barbarous lan- 
guage ) allthings which God might reveal ;, the reaſon where- 
of Aquinas thus gives; the ground, ſaith he. of the connexton 
of divers objeits together is ſome common tie or principle which 


- foyns them together, as charity of prudence 4 in moral ver- 


twes 5, and the right underſtanding of the principles of a ſcience, 

ts the ground why all thinzs belonging to- that ſcience are un- 
derſtood, but now in Divine revelat-on, that which connetts 
the objeits of Divine revelation is God himſelf, now becauſe he 
cannot be fully apprehended by any humane intelledt,. therefore 
the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot comprehend all matters 
capable of being revealed, but only ſuch as it pleaſeth God 
himſelf freely to communicate to the Prophets underſtanding b 

immediate revelation. This is further evid-nt by all thoſe 
different aegrees of ;llamination and Prophecy. which the 
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Oricines Sucre: Bools 
Fews and other writers ſpeak fo much of, viz. of dreams 
and viſions, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the pgradu 
Moſaicus, the external voice, Kc. Now in every one of 
theſe degrees the Prophet could go no further than his pre- 
ſent revelation extended ; and therefore Aquinas determines - 
that the underſtandings of the Prophets were inſtrumenta 
deficiertia reſpe&u principals agentss, 1. e. that in propheti- 
cal illumination the mind of the Prophet was ſo moved by 


the Spirit of God, as an inſtrument 1n the hand of an Ars 
ficer, which bears no proportion with the 5s// of the work- 


man: And therefore the mind of a Prophet is moyed, ſome. 


times only to apprehend the thing repreſented ( which they 
call ;nſftinitus Drvinus, of which they lay a Prepher may have 
no certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes 
it is moved {ſo far as to know certainly that this revelation 
is from God ( this they call /umer Propheticum ) ſometimes a 
Prophet may be moved to ſpeak thoſe things which he fully 
hs 27M 3 ; fo it was with moſt of therrne Prophets ; but 


' ſometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that which they un- 


derftand not, asis plain in Caiaphas, and probable in Bu- 
laam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented to the fancy of 
one without. any poflibility of «»-der/tanding the meaning 
of thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pharaohs and Nebuchadnez- 
zars dreams, and to another may be given the true judge- 
ment of thoſe motions of fancy without the repreſentation of 
the things to them, as in Joſeph and Damel. Now in theſe 
and many other different impreſſions of this prophetical ſpirit, 
the Prophets to whom the things were revealed, could go no 
_ than the degree of the revelation made to them did 
Extend. | | 
God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal coun- 
ſels and decrees of his own will, but often only the method and 
ſeries of his providence in the adminiſtration of things in the 
world, Which is the ground of that three-fold diſt5nition 
of Prophecy in the Schools into prophetia predeſtinationis , 
prophetia preſcientie, and prophetia comminationis ; Which 1s 


taken from the ordinary gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they 


are thus explained ; the Prophecy of Predeſtination is when 
the event depends wholly upon Gods will without any re- 


ſpet? 
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ſpelt to ours, as the Prophecy of the Incarnation of Chriſt , 
the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch things as depend upon 
the Liberty of mans will; and the Prophecy- of Commination 
only denotes Gods denunciations of heavy judgements againſt 
a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two former 
to one, and ſo- the ground of the difference is to be fetched 
from the: different: wayes. whereby God knows things in the 
world , which is either as: they are in their cauſes, and ſo 
they note the order and ſeries of things in the world, with the 


mutual reſpetts and' dependencies they have one upon ano-- 
ther, and this refers to Gods adminiſtration of things in the. 
world, or elſe God looks upon them as they are 5 them- 


ſelves , or according to his own poſitive determinations of 
them; and now 1inthis ſexſe they are uxalterable; but in the 


other they are not but God. may alter thoſe reſpei#s of 


things when he pleaſeth. Now though this different manner 
of knowledge can never be conceived ſeparate from-one ano- 
ther in the Divine nnderftanding, yet 11 the revelation made 
to the mind of a Propher, they may be dssjoyned from each 


other, becauſe God doth not always reveal things in the high- 
eſt degree to the Prophets; for no free agent doth alwayes act. 
as far as he can. And therefore prophetical ' revelation '1S 
ſometimes a repreſentation of Gods -internal'decrees, and then 


they alwayes take effeit;- and ſometimes. only'the order of 


cauſes and effetts,and they may admit ofan alteration,and the. 


Prophecy nevertheleſs be true, becauſe then- it referred only 
to the ſer:es of cauſes in the world according to which the 


events wouldfollow if God himſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe 


things being thus premiſed, we come to particular reſolu- 


tions, which muſt ariſe from the evidences that may be given - 
when propherical prediitions did expreſs Gods internal purpoſe 
and weoree, and when only the order of the 'cauſes in the world ,, . 
for in-theſe latter it is apparent that- evexts might nat an-- 


Iwer preditions-, and yet: the Prophet -be a true Prophet : 


which isa matter of greater difficulty,uiz.to find out the exact - 
differences of theſe two, till the event hath made it apparent . 
which came from Gods wnatterable purpoſe, and which: not,: 


But though -it- be a-ſubje& little ſpoken to either by Few: 


O.Chriſtian Writers, yet We AFC in hopes there —y " " 
CIR} 
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ſuch clear notes of diſtin#ion diſcovered between them, even 
4 priori, which may ſufficiently clear Gods faithfulneſs , and 
the Prophets truth , though the event be not alwayes corre. 
ſpondent to the words of a predittion. 

I begin then with the ewvsderces that may be given when 
predittions do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 

Every predition confirmed by a preſent miracle, doth not ex. 
preſs meerly the order of, cauſes , but the determinations of 
Gods will, becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſon given why 
the order of cauſes 1n nature ſhould be altered to expreſs the 
dependencies of things on each other ;, for herein a miracl 
would rather tend to weaker than ſtrengthen faith , becauſe 
the end of the miracle would be to confirm their faith as to 
events following upon their cauſes ; but now the medium 
uſed for that exd ſeems to prove the contrary, viz. that God 
can alter the ſeries of cauſes when he pleaſes himſelf by work: 
ing miracles, and therein going contrary to the courſe of 
zature, and therefore a miracle ſeems.to be a very incon- 
gruous argument 1 this, becauſe zr ſelf is an evidence that 
may be, which it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Pro: 
phets come to declare the znterzal purpoſes of the will of 
God concerning future contingencies, NO argument Can be 
more ſuitable to demonſtrate the truth of what is ſpoken, than 
the working of a preſent miracle; for this demonſtrates to * 
the ſenſes of men, that however unlikely the event may bet9 
them which is fore-told, yet with God all things are poſſible, 
and thar it is very anlikely God would ſend ſuch a meſſenger 
to declare a falſhood, whom he entruſted ſo great a power 
with, as that of working miracles. Thus it was in that re- 
markable Prophecy concerning Foſias: by the man of God at 
Bethel, 260 years beiore his bzrth, which though it were'to 
come to pals {0 long aiter, God confirmed it by a ſign, which 
was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes 
upon it, and the withering of Jeroboams hand. Woe cannoi 
therefore in reaſon think that God would ſet ſo clear a ſeal 
to any aced which he did intend himſelf to cancel afterward., 

Prediftions expreſs Gods inward purpoſe when the things 


fore told do exceed all probabilities of ſecond cauſes, in which 


caſe thovgh thoſe words of Tertull;an ſeem very harſh, credo 
quia 


fx > ” 
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quia impoſſibile yet taking that impoſſibility as relatingto ſe- 
cond cauſes, and the ground of faith to be ſome divine preds- 
ction, we ſee what reaſo there may be for them : For the 
' more anlikely the thing is to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the 
_ greater evidence IS It that the Prophets 1n foretelling it did not 

reſpect the meer order of things 1n the world, but the unal- 
terable counſels of the will of God, which therefore would 
certainly have their r:mely accompliſhnents. When there- 


fore any Prophets did foretell things above the reach of zaru- 


ral cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was a 
certain evidence Of a falſe prophet, as the contrary was of a 
true one: for none could know ſo long before-hand ſach 
things as were above all humane power, but ſuch to whom 
Ged himſelf, who alone was able to effect them, did reveal 
and communicate the knowledge of them. And hence we ſee 
in Scripture thoſe predictions which have ſeemed to carry 
the greateſt improbabilities. with them, have had the moſt 
panctual accompliſhments, as the Tſraelites returning out. of 
egypt at the end of the 430 years; their deliverance by 
Cyr after the captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed {ſo im- 
probable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in 
with this preface, that be fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyars, and 
maketh the diviners mad, but corifirmeth the word of his- ſer- 


vant, and performeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that ſaith-to 


Feruſalem, T hou ſhalt be inbabsted, &c; The more unlikely then 


Exod. 12: 4ts 


Iſa.44-25,26, 


the thing was to come paſi, the greater evidence there 


was in ſoclear a prophecze. of 1t ſo long before (above 100 
years) and ſo exact a fulfiling of it afterwards preciſely 
\ at the expiring of the LXX. years from the fir} Capti- 
uty. { Ln 1 2 

| Pre dif concerning ſuture events, which are confirmed 
by an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable deter- 
minations of Gods will. For which we have the greateſt 
ſurance we can deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of the 


_Apeſtle.to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein God wil- 


Jing .more abundantly .to ſhew unto the heirs of promiſe the in- 
utability of hs counſel, confirmed it by an oath,” that by two 
ammutable things in which it was impoſſible for God to lye, we 
mght have a ſtrong conſolation, &c, Wherein the Apoſtle 
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obviates- and removes. all doubts and miſpriſions, leſt Gogaf. 
ter the declaring of his will ſhould alter the evezr foretold 
in it, and that he doth, both by ſhewing that God hath made 
an abſobite promsſe, and. withal to prevent all dowbts, leſt 
ſome racite condition Might hinder performance, he tells vs that 
God had annexed his oath. to it, which two things. were the 
moſt undoubted evidences of the immuzabiliry of Gods ronnſtl. 
The word YA: here uſed, doth in Scripture often note 
the fruſtrating of mens hepes and expettations; 10 is it uſed 
Hab. 3.17. WYeuotles Tgzov faaiac, We Tender it the labour 
of the Olive ſhall fail. So Hoſ. 9.2. »$9lv@ iveurdle dures, 
and the new wine ſhall failin her. Thus the meaning here is, 
that by wo. immutable things in which it is #»poſſible that 
God ſhould fruſtrate the expettations of men, or altey the 
events of things after he had declared them. For Gods oarh 
is an evident demonſtration of the immutability of his will 
inall predi&ons, to which this is aexed, and doth fully ex 
clude tat which the Scriptare Calls reperting in God, that is, 
doin otherwiſe than the words did ſeem to expreſs, becauſe 
of ſome cacite conditions nnderftood in them. So we find 
Pſal. 8g. 31,32, 33» 34» 35, 36. {f they break my flatutes, 
and keep not my commandments, then will I viſt their tratf- 
greſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with- ſtripes; never 
theleſs my loving kindneſs will. I tot mrerly take from him, 
nor ſuffer my fanhfulneſs to fil; my Covenam will Fna 
break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once 


' have I ſmorn by my holineſs, that T will not lie unto David. 


His ſeed ſhall endure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before 
me.  Wherein we ſee what way God takes to aſlare us of the 
immutability of his Covenant with his people, by the oath 
which he adjoyns to his promiſes, whereby God doth moſt 
fully expreſs the wnalterable determmations of his own. will, 
1n that- he ſwears by his own holineſs that he would not lie 
unto David, i.e. that he would faithfully perform what he 
had promiſed tohim.. And therefore Tertallian well ſaith, Be- 
ati ſumns quorum cauſa Dems jurat, ſed miſeri: &. deteſt abiles 
ſexe juranti quidem credimus. Ie is happy for us unbelieving 


creatures, that God ſtoops ſo low as to _— his Covenant 
with an aath; butit will be ſad and mYyerable for ſuch as 


dats. . 


Þ 
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dare not venture their faich uponit, when God hath annexed 
his oath unto it. It is thought by expoſiors, that there is a 


peculiar emphaſis in thoſe words *MyIV) NAAR Once have 7 


ſworn, thereby noting the zrrevacable nature of Gods oath, 
that there is no necd of reper;:507 of it as among men, becauſe 
when once God ſwears by himſelf it 18 the higheſt Jemonſftrari- 
on that no conditions whatever (hall alter his declared pur- 

ſe. And therefore the Conrcil of Toledo well explains the 
different nature of Gods Qath and Nis repentance in Screp- 
tore Furare namque Des eſt a ſe ordinata nullatenus con: 
vellere ; penitere vero eadem ordinata cum voluerit emmu- 
tare; God is laid tO fiwear when he binds bimſelf abſolutely 
toperformance © and to repent, when rhings fall out contrary 
to the declaration of Gods will concerning them ; for ſo it 
muſt be underitood to be only mutatio fententie, and not 
conſis, that the alteration may be only inthe things, and 
not in the erernal purpoſe of God. But ſince it is evident in 


Scriprure,that many preaidticns do imply ſome tacit condite- 


'ons, and many declarations of Gods will do not expreſs his 
internal purpoſes, it feemed neceſſary in thoſe rhings which 


God did declare tobe the irrevocable purpoſes of his will,there 


ſhould be ſome peculiar mark and charatter ſet upon them 
for the confirmation of his peoples faith, and this we find to 
be the annexing an oath to his promsſes., Thus it is in that 
grand Inſtrument of Peare between God and his people, the 
| Civenant of Grace, wherein God was pleaſed ſo far t6 
' frrengthen the faith of his people in 1t, that he ratifies the 
articles of peace therein contained, but eſpecially the 4# of 
Grace on his own part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them 
it was never his purpoſe to repeal it, nor to fail of perform- 
ance init. For we are not to think that an Oath laies any 
greater obligation upon God for performance, than the meer 
 aeclaration Of his will ; it being a part of immutable juſtzce, 
and conſequently recefſarily implied in the Divine natrre to 
perform promiſes when once made; but Gods Oxth reſpeCts 
and not himſelf, viz. that it might be a teffimony unto us that 
Cogs will thereby declared, is his erernal and wnchangeable 
will, and fo the mercies thereby promiſed are ſure mercies: 
luch asare dpJJauiane without any repentance on' Gods part. 
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© Oragines Sacre': 
Predittions made by the Prophets concerning bleſſings meerly 


ſpiritual, do expreſs Gods internal purpoſe, and therefore mu 
have their certain. accompliſhment in the time prefixed by. the 


Prophets. The grand reaſon of this Propoſitzon, is that the 
beſtowing of bleſſings meerly ſpiritual, doth Immediately 
flow from the grace and favour of God, and depend not upon 
conditions ON OUr part, as procuring cauſes of them, - and 
therefore there can. be no account given why God fhould 
ſuſpend the performance of ſuch promiſes, which would not 
more ſtrergly have held why he ſhould not have made any 


' ſuch promiſes at all. And therefore when we ſee that mt- 


withſtanding the higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free pro. 
miſes, we can haye nOreaſoz to think that any other demerits 
interpoſing between the promiſes and performance, ſhould 
hinder the accompliſhment of them: unleſs it be 5»ſertedin 
the promiſes themielves, which is contrary to the nature of 


. freepromiſes : Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to 


the Goſpel tate, and to the Covenant of grace therein con- 
tained, muſt have their due accompliſhment in the rime' and 


' manner prefixed by the Prophets : and therefore, the Fews are 


miſerably blind whenthey ſuppoſe the reaſon why the promiſe 
of the Meſſias is yet deferred aiter ſo long expettation of 
him, is, the ſs of their people ;,. for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that 
Gods promiſe of the Mefſias did depend upon their own 
r:ghreouſneſs and worthineſs above all other people, which if 
it.doth,, they are like to be the moſt mſerable and: deſperate 
people the world hath : and beſides, if Gods intuition of fin 
makes him defer the coming of the Meſſiaz, his foreſight of 
fn would have hindred him from ever promiſing a Meſſias to 
come: but this was ſo far from being a hindrance of Gods 
promiſe, that the main exd of the coming of the eſſias was 
ro make reconciliation for iniquity, and to makg an end of ſm, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteauſneſs. And: we ſee whele- 
ever the Prophets inliſt on the Covenant of grace, the great 
promiſe contained 1n It is the blotting out of tranſgreſſuns, 
and remembring ſinsno more, and that: meerly on the account 
of Gods free love and for his own names ſake; This can be 
00 reaſon then why prediftions concerning ſpiritual. bleſſing 


ſhould not. have their. exaf. accompliſhment, becauſe there 
| call. 


can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beftowing of ſuch 
\ mercies which do {uppole the greateſt unworthineſs of them, 
AS Goſpel bleſſings do. 

The great difficulty lies in explaining the Prophetical Phraſes 
concerning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a 
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greater advancement and flouriſhing of peace and holineſs | 


therein, than hath as yet been ſeen in the Chriſtian world ; 
which gives the 7ews the greater occaſion tO 3magine that .the 
fate ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophets, is not yet eſtabliſhed 
inthe world. But all the d{fficalry herein ariſeth trom the 
' want of conſideration of the 14;otiſms of the Prophetical lan- 
guage, eſpecially where it reſpetts the ſtare of things under the 
Gaſpel concerning which we may obſerve thele following 
rules. | En | 

The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak_of 
_ to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the re. 


preſentation of ſuch things as were then in uſe among them- - 


ſelves. thus the ſpiritual worſhip of the Goſpel is propheſyed 
of, under the #0rzon of the legal worſhip among the Fews 3 
the converſion of eApypt to the Goſpel, is foretold Iſaiah 19. 


a; 


19, 21. bythe ſetting up of an Altar, and offering. ſacrifice * 


to the Lord ;, and the Converſion of the Gentiles in general, by 
the offering up of incenſe, Mal. 1. 11. and the ſervice of 
God under the Goſpel, is ſet forth by going upto Jeruſalem, 
and kgeping the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Tac. 14. 16. and 


_ the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of God in. the miraculous 


gifts which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſet forth 
by the Prophet. Joel. 2. 28. by Propheſying and dreaming 
dreams, and ſeeing viſions, not that theſe things ſhould really 
be under Goſpel remes ;, but that the Prophers. meaning might 
be the better uzder/?ood by thoſe he ſpake: unto, he ſers forth 
the great meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light: under thoſe things 
which were accounted as the higheſt ateainiments among 
themſelves. So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs 
which wasto be under Goſpel times, is {et forth by the Pro- 


phet Zachary, Zach. 14. 20. by the placing of the worro which. 
was among the Fews onely upon the High. Prieſts fore-bead, 
that this ſhould be ſo common under the Goſpel, that even 
the bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, i.e. thoſe things which 
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ſeem molt remote from a ſpiritual: ye, auld be devoted to - 
it, as the belts were, which were commonly hanged. upon 
their war-hoyſes in thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the 
latter part of that verſe, the height and progreſs of Goſpel 
holineſs is deſcribed under that phraſe, that the pots in the 
Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, 3. e. ſhould 
be advanced from a. lower and more 1gnoble ſervice, toa 
hjgher and more. ſpiritual degree of holineſs. Now the Fews 
when they obſerve theſe and many other Propherical paſſages 
relating to the r7-me of the Meſſias to run in the old ftrain 
of the Law, they preſently conclude that the Afeſſias mult 
not 3ovate any thing concerning their way of Worſhip, but 


-only be ſome great Przxce to give them temporal delzverances, 


.and.ſo expound all theſe texts in a literal ſenſe, which were 
'only expreſſed in ſuch a frair,the better to help the capacitias 
-of thoſe they ſpake to them. F. 

Things abſolutely foretold fo come to paſs in Goſpel times in 
a general manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in refe- 
rence to what was before. For when the meaſure of either 
grace Or knowledge was 10 far above what was then among 
the Jews, that there was ſcarce any. proportion between them, 
the Prophets made uſe of {uch expreſſions to ſet it forth by, 
-which might raiſe up the dull apprehenſion of the Fews to 


conceive the juſt meaſure and fulneſs of ir. Thus when the 


Prophets fore-tell. the grand increaſe of ſpiritual knowledge in 
Goſpel times, they do 1t in this phraſe, they ſhall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, ſaying, 
Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me Fo the leaſt to the 
greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far from the Prophets 
meaning to exclude all uſe of reaching under the Goſpel, 
(which is contrary to the end of all the Ordinances of the 
Goſpel) but becauſe reaching doth commonly ſuppoſe great 
Iznorarce, he ſets forth the abundance of knowledge which 
ſhould be then, by the exclaſron of that which doth imply it. 
So, when it 1s faid that ehey ſhall all be taught of God, the 


meaning is not, that every oxe that lives in the Goſpel ſtate, 


ſhould be thus effetually raughr by the Spirir of God ; bur 


that the zwmber of ſuch under the Goſpe!, ſnould fo far ex- 
ceed thoſe under the Law, that they could hardly .appreherd 


the 
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the diſproportion between them, unleſs it had been ſet forth 
in fo /arge an expreſſion. Which leads me to the next - 
rale. | 
Things fore-told as univerſally or indefinitely to come to 

paſs under the Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, 
but as to the event onely of Gods choſen people. Thus when 
there is ſo great peace propheſyed to be in Goſpel times, that 
then m1 ſhould beat their ſwords into plow-ſhares, and ſpears Wo » 
17t6" prumiiig-hooks that the Wolf ſhould lie down with the _- 
Lamb, and Leopard with the Kid ;, that Nation ſhould not ift 11.69. 
up ſvord againſt Nation, nor learn war any more \, win maily | 
others to the ſame purpoſe z all theſe ſpecches are to be, un- 

derſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Goſpel tends * | 

and what is the daty of all that profeſs it, and what woul 
'S effcftually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the 

| Chriſtan doitrine, heartily obey the diftates of it, and fo far 

4s the Goſpel doth prevail tpon any, it ſo far cicwrates theIr- 

wild and unruly natures, that of furious Wolves they become - 

itnocefit Lambs, and of raging Lions, tender Kids ſo far. 

from hurting and injuring others, that:they dare not extertain 

any thoughts of ill will or revenge. towards their greateſt ene- 

mies. And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the ſeem-- 

Ing repugnancies of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament Concern: 

ing the ſtate of the New, with the events which have been 

obſerved in it, yet that ail thoſe. prediftions which concerned : 

the beſtowing of the ſpiritual bleſſings which concerned the. 

Goſpel ſtate, have had their punitual accompliſhment ,in the ſenſe 

they were intended. 

Prediftions concerning fature events where uot onely the thing Sef.' g.;. 

it ſelf 5s faretold -but the ſeveral circumſtanees of perſons, a... 
time, and place enumerated, are ts have. thei due accompls(h- 
ment, and. conſequently expreſs Gods inward purpoſes, For- 
thoſe promiſes Or comminations which are capable of altera- 
tion by fome racite conditions implyed inthem, do: moſt com- 
monly run.1n general terms; or elſe are ſpoken by way of: 
immediate addreſs to the perſons concerned in- order to: the . 
ftirring them up the mare to the duty Gpd aims at -by thoſe - 
. Eomminations, as when Jonas limited the Nenwvites dex 
ftruftion to ferty days.. But. when Prophecies .are recorded, 
not : 


I. 


— 


cular circumſtances ſet down, it ſtands to reaſon thar ſuch 
Prophecies mult have their certain accompliſhment , and that 
firſt, becauſe God by ſetting down the circumſtances would - 
give them greater evidences that the predit;ons came from 
himſelf , as when the Prophet at Bethel not only forerold the 
deſtruftion of the Altar there, but particulacly named the 
an that ſhould do it, viz. Foſias. So when God by Iſazah 
called Cyrus by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmation 
to them, that the deliverance of the Jews ſhould be by that 
perſon. Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtances are intended 
for Landmarks to know the certainty of the accompliſhment 
of the Prophecy. For when they find the circumſtances 
fall out exattly according to pred::on, they have no ground 
to queſtion the accompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the Prophe- 
cy. And henceit was that inthe grand Prophecy of the com- 
ng of the Meſſias all particular circumſtances were 1o long_ 
before foretold. The firſt dawning of this day being to Adam 
after his fall, when the nature he ſhould be borz of was fore- 
told, viz. not Angelical but humane, of the ſeed of the wa- 
man. To Abraham it was further revealed of what ation 
of mankind, viz. from his poſterity; to 7acob at what time, 
when the Scepter ſhould be departed from Judah; and from 
what 7r5be, VIZ. Judah; to David of what Family in that 
rribe, It. his own, to Iſaiah of what Perſoz in that Family, 
a Virgin; to Micah in what place, viz. Bethlehem; and to 
Damel, at what preciſe r-e, toward the expiring of his ſe- 
venty weeks, Which according to the moſt probable com- 
putation of them did commence from the ſeventh year of 
Artaxerxes Loengi manu, and lo the 490 years expired near 
upon our Savicurs paſſin, Now certainly the particular 
enumeration Of all thefe circumſtances ſpoken of ſo long be- 
fore, and falling ont /> exactly, could not but give the greateſt 
conviction and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was that per- 
ſon ſo much ſpoken of b y the Prophers, in whom all theſe ſe- 
veral lines did meet as in their center. 

Laftly, Predictions then expreſs divine purpoſes when many 
Prophets in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame prearctions ;, becaule 
tis hardly ſeen but all thoſe rtacite condftions which are ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed in general promiſes Or comminations may be altered in 
different ages, but when rhe conditions alter, and the pre- 
diftions continue the ſame, \t 1s a ſtronger evidence it is ſome 
immutable counſel of God which is cxpreſled in thoſe pre- 
dRliens. And in tliis caſe one predittion confirms the fore- 
going, as the Jews ſay of Prophets :, One Prophet that hath the 
Teſtimony of another Prophet, is ſuppoſed to be true; but it muſt 
be with this ſuppoſirion, that the other Prophet was before 
approved to be a true Prophet. Now both theſe meet in the 
Prophecies COncerning our Saviour; for to him bear all rhe 
Prophets witneſs ;, and 1n their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things revealed to them concerning kim ; and the uniformity 
and perfett harmony of all theſe ſeveral Prophecies by perſons 
at ſo great diſtance from each other, and being of ſeveral 
intereſts and imployments, and in ſeveral places, yer all giving 
light to each other, and exattly meeting at laſt in the accom- 
pliſhment, do give us yet a further and clearer evidence that 
all thoſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame Sum, when all 
thoſe ſcattered rayes were at laſt gathered. into one body 
again at the appearance of the Su of. righteouſneſs in the 
world. des 

 Thushave we now cleared when predittions are expreſſive 
of Gods internal purpoſes;, by obſervation of which rules we 


may ealily refolve the other part of the difficulry when they - 


only expreſs the ſeries and dependencies of. things which 


Se. 10s 


- would have their ſe and accompliſhment, if God by his 'sn- + 


mediate hand of providence did not cut off the entail of effefts 
upon thelr 2atural cauſes. Now as to theſe Prophecies which 
concern things conſidered 1n themſelves, and not preciſely 
as they are in the connſel of God, we are to oblerye thete 
rules. 
1. Conminations of jlldgements to come do not in them- 
ſelves ſpeak the abſolute futurity of the event, but do ozily de- 
clare what the perſons to whom they are made are to expect, 
and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, unleſs God by 'his mercy 
interpoſe between the threatning and the event. So that com- 
minations do ſpeak oaly the debitum pane and the necellary 
obligation tO puniſhment ; but therein God doth not bind ux 
hunſelfas the doth in abſo/ure promiſes :, the reaſon is decals 
a C COM 


Sect. 11» 


Jonah 3. 4+ 
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of what he threatens. Indeed the gwilr, Or obligation: to 


puniſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath been commyt- 
ted to which the threatning was annexed; but the execution 
of that puniſhment doth Itill depend upon Gods arbitrariou 


will, and therefore he may ſxſpend or remove it upon ſerious 
addreſſes made to himſelf in order toit. For ſince God was 
pleaſed not to take the preſent forfeirure of the firſt grand 


tranſgreſſion, but made ſuch a relaxation of that penal Lay, 
that conaitions of pardon were admittable, notwithſtanding 


ſentence paſſed upon the malefattors, there is ſtrong ground 
of preſumption in ' humane nature that Gods forbearance of 
mankind notwithſtanding ſi, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to 
pardon offenders upon their repentance, and therefore that all 
particular threatnings of judgments to come do ſuppoſe ;x- 
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comminations confer no right to any, which abſolute promiſes 
do; and therefore God1s not bound to neceſſary performance- 
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corrigibleneſs in thoſe they are pronounced againſt: Upon 


which the foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance 
do intervene, God will remove thoſe judgments which are 


threatned againſt them. 


And this was certainly the caſe of the Ninivites upon 
Fonas his preaching among them, - For when the 7hreatning 


, was ſo peremptory, Yet forty daies and Ninive ſhall be de- 


ſtroyed, all the hope they could bave of pardon mult be from 
the general perſwaſions of mens ſouls of Gods readineſs to 
remove judgements Upon repentance. For otherwiſe there 
| had been no place for any thing but deſpair, and not the 


leaſt encouragement tO jr the mercy of God, which we 


feethey did in a moſt ſolemn manner after they were con- 
vinced thele comminations came from God himſelf by the 


| mouth of his Propher. Some think that Fonas together with 
| the threatning of judgement did intermix exhortations tO 
' repentance; but we can find no probability at all for that 


on theſe two accounts; firſt, Fonas then would not have 


been ſo azwilling to have andertaken this mefſage ;, for as far. 
as we can ſee, the harſhneſs of it was the main reaſon he 


{ought to have ayoided it by flying to Tarſhiſh. Secondly, 
Jonas would have had no pretence at all for his anger and 
drfpleaſure at Gods pardoning Ninive, which is moſt 


probably 


< 
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robably conceived to have, been, becauſe the Nirivites 
might now ſuſpef# him to be no tr4e Prophet, becauſe the 
event anſwered not his predidF;on. Now there had been 'no 
reaſon at all for this, if he had mixed promeſes together with 
his threatnings, for then nothing would have fallen out 
comrary to his own predittions. And therefore it ſeems 
evident that the meſſage Foxas was ſent with, was only the 
commination Of their ſpeedy rxine, which God did on' purpoſe 
to awaken them the ſsorer, and with the greater earneſtneſs 
tO repentances when the judgement was denounced in {ſo pe- 
remptory A manner although it ſeems Fonas had before ſuch 
apprehenſwns of the merciful nature of God and his reads- 
xeſs to. pardon, that he might ſuppoſe Gods intention by this 
ſevere denunciation of judgment, might be only to take 
occaſion upon their repentance to ſhew his goodneſs and 
bounty to them. But this was no part of his ;»ſtru:ons, 


Jonah 4. 2, 


which ke durſt not go beyond in his Preaching, | whatever 


his provate opinzon Might be; for the Prophers were to utter 
nomore in their Preaching or particular mefſages than was 
intheir commsſſion,and were not to mix their own words with 
the Word of the Lord. 

And by this we may further underſtand the denueciation 
of death to Hezeksah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe ir: 
order, for thox. ſhalt dse and not live. 1 queſtion not but the 
Prophet. revealed to Hezekiah as much as God had revealed 
to:him ( for to ſay as Moknerns doth, that the Prophet ſpake 
theſe words of his own head before he fully underſtood Gods 
mind, is'very harſh and incongruous) but God might at firſt 
diſcover to Iſaiab not his internal purpoſe, but what the 
2ature Of the diſeaſe would þring him to (unleſs his own 
immediate. hand. of providence interpoſed) which meſſage he 
would have 1ſaiah carry to: Hezektah for the tryal of his 
faith, and exciting him to the more lively as of grace, and 
for a further demonſtration of Gods goodneſs to him in. pro» 
longing his life beyond humane probability and the courſe of 
ſecond caſes. | Now, what -repugnapcy' 1s:there. to the math 
and. fawhfulneſs. of God, that, God. ſhould royceal from his 
m_—_ in-theit meſſages. the -internal purpoſes of his will, 

ln order to the doing good to men ſhould only reveal 

Cc2 what 


Sel. 12. 
Iſa. 38. 1. 


Pates l. 1.6, 
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Se. 13, | 


without revealing any thing 
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what would certainly. have come to paſs unleſs himſelf had 
otherwiſe derermined it- And thus the repentance which js 
attributed to God in reference to theſe  denunciations of 
judgements, is far from we oybg. any. real mutation in the 
znternal purpoſes of God ( a rock ſome have iplit themſelyes 
upon) but it onely ſignifies the outward changing of the 
Scene towards men, and atting otherwiſe than the words of 
the Prophets did ſeem to import ; and all the alteration is in 
the outward diſcovety of his will, whictr is certainly far 
from being any eollyſion in God - Unleſs we: muſt ſuppoſe 
Ged ſo bound up that he hath no liberty of uſmg his own. 
methods for bringing men to repentance, or for tryal of his 
people graces, but muſt in every inftance of his Word declare 
nothing but his own zternal purpoſes, which is contrary to 
the peneral method of Gods dealing with the world, which is 
to govern men by his ow? Laws, and thereby to awaken them 
to duty, and deterr from ſin by his annexed threatnings, 

of his internal purpoſes con- 
cerning theſe and condition of any particular perſons at 
all, which -threatnings of his though pronounced with the | 
«reteſt ſeverity, do. not ſpeak Gods inward reſolutions as to 
any particular perſoz, but what .all muſt expef## if they con- 
tinue #mpeniteut and incorrigible. For the only condition 
implyed in theſe threatnings being repentance, it neceſlarily 


- follows that. where that: 1s wanting, theſe bypotherical com-. 


minations are abſolute prediftions of what ſhall certainly come 
to paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of. the conderion ſup- - 
poſed in them. +4: | Els 3 

So that where any comminations. are pronounced by any 1n 
a prophetical' way concerning any perſon or people, and'no 
alteration happen at, all' im: them, bnt 'they- continue #mpens- 
rent and: incorrigible,'therethe not coming of them'ro paſs 
may be a token of a. falſe Propheg. For in this caſe the on- 
ly racite condition smplyed- in theſe threatning Prophecies 1s 
ſuppoſed to be waning, and fo the comminations mult be 
wnderſtood as abſolute predifttions : ' Now in thoſe commnate- 
ons in Scriptare, which are abſolutely expreſſed, but -conditio- 
nally underſtood, we find ſomething interpoſmg, which we 
may rationally ſuppoſe was'the very condition underſtood. AS 
4 badh TY” | Abimeleovs.. 
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Abimelechs reſtoring of Sarah wasthe ground why the ſentence 
of death afcer it was dencunced,was not executed upon him:SO 
Ababs humiliation, Hezckiah his earneſt prayer, the Nini- 
vites repentance, all interpoſed between. ſ:nrence and execu- 
tzony whereby we may be fully ſatisfied of the reaſon why 
theſe denunciations did not take effe#: But where the per- 
ſons continue the ſame after threatnings that they were: be- 
fore, there is no reaſox why the ſentence ſhould be ſuſpended, 


unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be a meer effett of the pati- 
ence and long ſuffering of God, l:ading men to repentance and 
| amendment of life: Which is the ground the Fews give, why 
the not fwulfilling of dennnciations of judgments *was never 
accounted ſufficient tO prove a man a falſe' Prophet ;, to: which: 
purpoſe theſe words of AMaimonides are obſervable in his 
| Feſude Thorah, where he treats particularly on the ſubjef of 
prophecies. If a Prophet foretel ſad things, as the death of any 
one, or famine, or war, or the hike. if theſe things come notto paſs;: 
' he (hall not be. accounted a falſe Prophet neither let them. 
ſay, Behold be hath foretold, and it comes not to paſs 5, for our 
ſed 6 od ts. ſlow to anger, and rich in mercy, and repemeth 


of theevil , and .it. may be that they repent, and God may ſpare + 
them, as he aid the. Ninwuites, or defer the a - be 


did Hezekiah's. Thus-we ſee that Propherical comminati- 


ous do not expreſs Gods. internal purpoſes, and-therefore the- 


event May nat come: to pals, and yet the Propher be a true 
Prophet. eq Co 0 | © 

2. Prediftions concerning temporal bleſſings, do not always 
abſolutely Speak, the certainty of the event, but what God ts 
ready to do if they to, whom —- are made continue faithful to 
him : For which we have ſufficient ground from that place 


of Jeremiah 18. g, 10, Art. what inſtant I (ball ſpeak. con-- 


Ccerning 4 Kingdom, to build and to plant it +, if it do evil in 
my ſight, that it obey not my voice, then will I repent of the 


Lood wherewith.I ſaid I would benefit: them.. SO Iſaiah 'T. . 
19, 20. If yebe willing. and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of 


the Land, butif ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be devoured with 


the ſwords, for the month of the Lord hath ſpoken it,” Where- 
by we ſee itevident, that all promiſes of remporal - bleſſings 
are not tobe taken abſolutely, but with the condirion of obeds- 
= ences: 
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Gen. 20: 9. 
1 King-21.39- 


De fund. legis, -- 2 
Cap. 19. 6. 


Seft. 14: 
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ence. But this the Fews can by no means digeſt, whoſe xale is, 


that all-prophectes of good things to come mult neceſſarily come 


tO paſs, or he was norrue Prophee who ipake them : For faith 


Maimon. Whatever good thing God hath promiſed, although 
it be promiſed under a condition, he never revokes it > and we 
never find that God repented him of any good thing promiſed, 
but in the deſtruction of the ſwſt Temple, when God had pro- 
miſed to the righteous they ſhould not die with the wicke 1; but 
he repented him of hjs words. But it is very plain to any one 
that conſiders the Jewiſh Interpretations of Scripture, thar 
in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and will be 
ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which ſeem to thwart - 
their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe ; 
for the grand reaſon why the Zews infilt ſo much on the pun- 
Fnal accompliſhment Of all promiſes of good to be the ſign of 


Atrue Prophet, is to wphold their own ontereſt in thoſe rem- 
poral bleſſgs which are propheſied of concerning' them in 
the old Teftament; although one would think the wart of 
correſpondency_ in the event in reference to themſelves, might 


make them 2 Lztle more tender of the honour of thoſe Pro- 
phecies which they acknowledge to be divine ;, and have ap- 


peared to be ſo in nothing more than the full accompliſhment 


of all thoſe threatnings which are denounced againſt them for 
their diſobedience, even by the mouth of Moſes himſelf, Dex. 
28. from the 15. to the exd. Can any thing be more plain 
and evident, than that the enjoymenr of all the priviledges 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the co:d5r507: of their 
continuing faithful to: Gods covenam? The only place of 
Scripture produced by them with any plan/ib:liry, 1s that, 
Terem. 28.9. The Prophet . which propheſieth of peace, when 
the word of the Prophet ſhall come to paſs, © then ſhall the Pro- 
pher be known that the Lord hath truly: ſent him. For recon- 
ciling of which place with thoſe already mentioned, we are 


_ £0 wnderſtand that here was aparticilar conteſ} between two 


Prophets, Hananiah and Jeremiah; Feremiah he foretold 
evil to come, though unwillingly, v. 6. Hananiah he pro- 
pheſied peace. Now Jeremiah, according to God's peculiar 
direftions and mſpiration, appeals to the everr to determine 
whoſe Prophecie was the rmrueſt :; Now faith Ferem:ah, if the 

Pro- 
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Prophecie of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfilled, then he 
isthe true Prophets and I the falſe. And in thi; caſe when 
' two Prophet Propheſie contrary things, it ſtands to reaſen 
that God. will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own 
Prophet which ſhall not 1nfallibly come to paſs, that thereby 
the rruth of his own Propher may be fully manifeſted. Belides 
Feremiah refers not meerly to the event foretold, but gives a 
ſadden Fecimen of his own zrath in another Prophecze con- 
cerning the dearth of Fananiah, which was punCtually accom- 
pliſhed the ſame year, ver. 17. And which is moſt conſidera- 
ble to our purpoſe, both thele Prophers conſidered the ſame 
people under the ſame circumſtances, and with the ſame conds- 
tons 5 and {0 Jeremiat becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs foretells 
deſolation certainly to come ; notwithſtanding this, Hananiah 
foretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary directly to 
Gods method of proceeding, and fo the falſay of his Prophecre 
would infallibly be diſcovered by the event. Sothatnotwith- 
ſtanding this 5»ſtance It appears evident that predifiions of 
temporal bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and ſo have not al- 
ways the event fulfilled, when the people do not perform their- 
conditions Of obedience. And thus we have now laid down- 
the rules whereby the truth of Prophecies was to be judged; 
by which it appears what little need the conſtant Prophers had 
tO appeal tO miracles tO manifeſt the certainty of Divine revela- 
tion in them. So we have finiſhed our. firſt propoſirion con-- 
cerning the manner of trying Divine revelation inthe Prophets 
God ſent among his people. | 
We now come to the ſecond general propoſition con- SeF. 15. 
cerning the Prophets. Thoſe. Prophets whom God did imploy 2+ Prop- 
upon ſome extraordinary meſſage for confirming the truth of 
the religion eſtabliſhed by him, had a power-of miracles confer d 
upon them in order tothat end. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
the ordinary imployment of Prophets which was either 5 
ſtrution or prediftion of future events among Gods awn 
people, from their peculiar meſſages when they were ſent to 
give evidence to the truth of that way-of religion which was 
then ſetled by Gods own appointment. Now. the Prophets 
generally did ſappoſe the truch of their religion as owned by 
thoſe.they were ſext: to, and: therefore it had been very 
| needleſs - 


I1jKing.12.27. 


xKing .12-2.7 


x King. 18.38. 
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ncedleſs. mploying a power of miracles among ou to cons 
vince them of that which they believed already. For we 
never read among all the .revolts of the -people of the Jews 
that they were lapſed ſo far as rerally ro reject the Law of 
Moſes, (which had-been-to.alter-the ©conſtiturion of their 
Commonwealth) although they did-enormoully offend againſt 
the Precepts of it, and that in thcle things wherein the bo. 


n6ur of God was mainly concerned, as 1s molt plain in their 


frequent and groſs Idolatry: Which we are not fo to undey- 


and as though they wholly caſt oft the worſhip of the rye 
God, but they :ſuperinduced (as the Samaritans did) the 
wor (bip of . Heathens Idols with that of the God of Iſrael. Bat 


\ when. the revolt grew ſo great and dangerows that it was 


ready to ſwallow up the true worſhip of God, unleſs fome' ap- 
parent evidence were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen 
mixtures, and further confirmation of the truth of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, .1t pleaſed God ſometimes to ſend his 
Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main #7ſtruments of 
thisreveſt: As is moſt conſpicuous in that dangerous d- 
fien of Jerohoam, when he out of a Politick end ler up his 
two calves 10 oppoſition to the Temple at Jeruſalem; and 
therein it was the more dangerous,.in that in all probability 
he deſigned not the alteration of the worſhip it ſelf, but the - 
eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Bethel. For his intereſt lay 
not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God, but 
from his worſhip at Feruſalem, which was contrary to his 
deſign of Cantoxizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt 
ſhare to himſelf. Now thar God might conhrm his peoples 
faith in this dangerous junttare of time, he: ſends a Prophet to 
Bethel, who by the working of preſent miracles there, viz. 
the renting the Altar and witherins of Jeroboams hand, did 
manifeſt to them that theſe Alrars were diſpleaſing to God, 
and that the true place of worſhip was at Feruſalem. So in 
that famous fire-Oraeal for trying the truth of religion be- 
tween God and Baal upon mount Carmel by Elijah, God 
was pleaſed In a miraculous way to give the moſt pregnant 
teſtimony to the zruth of his own worſhip, by cauſing a fire to 
come down from heaven and conſume the ſacrifice,by which 
the Preeſts of Baa! were confounded and the people _ 
| firm 
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firmed -in the belzef of the oply rrue Ged ; tor preſently open 
the ſight of this 9acle the people fall on their faces andfay 
the-Lord he is God, the Lord heis God.  Whereby we plainly 1 King. 18.39' 
Fee what clear eviderce is given to the rrurh of that religzon 
which is atteſted with a power of miracles. Thus the widdow 
of Sarepta which was in the Conntry of Ziden, was brought 
to believe Elijah to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up her ſon 
tohfe. And the womanſaid to Elijah, Now by this TI know - 1 King 17-24- 
that thou art 'a man of God; and that the Word of the Lord by 
rhy mouth is truth. So we ſee how Naaman was convinced 
oft the true God by his miracmous cure in Jordan by the 4p- 2 King: 5: I. 
pointment Of Eliſha, Behold now I knowthat there ts no” God 1n 
all the earth but' in Wrael; by which inſtances It 1s demon- 
| frable that either the faith of All theſe perſons was buzltupon 
y TC weak, and inſufficient grounds, or that a-power of mzracles 1s 
, aft eviderit confirmation Of. the rrath of that religion which 1s 
eſtablsſhed by them. For this we ſee was the great end for 
'which God did imploy any of his Prophets to work ntr4- 
cles, Viz. to beas an'evidemt demonſtration Of the truth of 
.'what was revealed by him. -So' that. this'pawer of mirxcles 
is not meerly a mygrive of credibility, ora probable inducement 
-tO remove prejudice from the perſon, as many of our Dzvznes 
ſpeak, but it doth contain an evident demonſtration tO come 
=_ ſenſe of the rruth of that relig:on which -is confirmed by 
- Andthus we aſſert it to have'been.in the caſe- of Moſes, Sedt. 16: 
the rruth of whoſe meſſnge was' atteſted both among the | 
eEpyptians and the Jfraclites by that power of miraclts 
which he had. But herein we have the great Patrons of 
Hoſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the fn Fews ;, who 
by reaſon of their enmity tothe doftrine of Chys which 'was 
atteſted- by «nparallePd. miratles, are grown very (hy of the 
argument drawn from thence: {nſomuch that their great 
Dr. Maimonides lays down this for a confident Maxime , ny fund. legis 
MMRxn1 M25 YRa 1 WaRn RY wn nDOD The” If- 48.1. 
raelites did not believe in Moſes our- Mafter for the- Jake" of 
'the miracles which he wrought: - Did they not? the 'mote 
ſhame for them : -and iff rhey "aid; the: mote/ſhame*forthis 
great Rabbs thus to'belic theta; But the reaſon It Vives br 
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if is, becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſpicion in ones mind, 

that all miracles may be wrought by a power of Magick or 

Incantation: Say you ſo? what, when Moſes confounded: 

all- the Magicians in egypt, and made. themſelves, who. 

were the moſt cunning in theſe things confeſs it was the 

finger of God, and at laſt give out as not able to ſtand before. 

Adoſes ! might one ſtill ſuſpe& all this to be done by a 

tho, 116,18. DAagical. power ?' Credat, Tuders Apella., non ego, This is. 
a vs like what another of their Dottors. ſays, whom they 
call the Divine. Philoſopher, that Eliſha his-ra:ſmg the child 

to bfe, and curing Naamans leproſie and: Daniels. eſcaping 

the Lions, and Jonas out of the. Whales: belly, might all come 

to paſs by the influence of the ſtars., or by Pythoniſm.. 

Very. probable !: but. it is moſt true which G. Forres there: 

obſerves: of the Fews, nhil non nugaciſſims mortalium fingumt: 

ne Ccopantur. agnoſcere virtue as. digito quaſs, ipſuu Des Feſum- 

noftrim ef{eciſſe miracula ſua. All their delign in this, is. 

only to elevate the miracles. of our bleſſed Saviow , and to; 

derogate all they can from the belief of thera... Hence. they. 

. tell us .that-zocthivg 1s ſo eafie to be done as miracles; the. 

_. yeer. recital of the Tetragrammaten will work wonders, and. 

that by this Feremiahand our Saviour did all their miracles-:- 

It is. well yet that he did no more than oze.of their own Pro-, 

phers had dong before him ;- but where I wonder do we. read- 
that. ever the pronouncing-Of: four letters raiſed one-from the. 
&ad who. had lain: fer days-in the grave-?- or by what. 

' pawer did Chrift raiſe himſelf from the dead; (which was the- 

(rence: miracle of all) could his dead body pronounce the 
etragrammatoy to awaken.its ſelf with? : But 1Maimanides.. 

further tells..us that the mzxracles- which Moſes wrought... 
_ among, the 1ſrarlites were meerly for. neceſſity, and not to.. 
prove. the 774k: of his Nivine commiſſion, tor which he n-- 

Rgrceth. in”. dividing the red ſea,. the. raining of Manna ,.. and- 

ve deſtrulftion of Corah and his camplices. But ſetting aſide. 
that-theſe two latter were the emmediate band of God,and not: 

miracles. done by AMoſes,. yet it is: evident-that the intent of. 

them was to manifcft a Divine preſence among them; and 1n-: 
the :rysl of Corah. Idoſes:appeals. to Gods. immediate Provir: 

dens. to; manifeſt whether God. had iomediatcly imployed'« 
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kim or no. For it is evident by the rexr, that the main 
- charge they laid againſt Moſes was ambition and nſurpation ; 
Is is a ſmall thing, ſay they, that thou haſt brought #3 up out 
of 8 Land that floweth with milk_and honey, tg kill 145 iz the 
wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether a Prince over 
w ? Whercby it is evident they thought that Moſes atted 
out of a private deſign, and aimed at his own honour and 
authority, which was an imputation of the higheſt nature 
that could be alledged againſt him, Now fee how Aſc; 
proceeds To clear hwſelf , (which is ſufficient to ſtop the 
mouths of theſe incredulous Fews ) for he layes the greateſt 
evidence of his Divine commiſſion upon a preſent miracle. 
And Meſes ſaid , Hereby ſhall ye know that the: Lord hath 
ſent me to do all theſe works, for 1 have not done them of mine 
own mind If theſe men dyethe common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Canany thing be more plain 
than that the only ent of this miracle was to make it ap- 
pear that Moſes took not his ofice upon him, but was imme- 
ately Tent and imployed by God in what he did. But that* 
which will put an end to this controverſie, is Gods giving 
Moſes a power tO work miracles for that very end that the 
Iſraelites ſhould believe him, Exodus 8. 8,9. And can we 
think they would haye ever left &£gypt as they:did and 
| followed eſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
fully corvinced he was a deliverer ſent from God? It is trne 
( that which the Zews ſpeak ſo much of ) the atio in monte 
Sina was a great confirmation both to their -own faith, and 
to Meſes his, according to what God had told him, Exod. 
3. 12. but yet it follows not hence they had no firm bottom 
for their faith to ſtand on before ( for then they might have 
been drowned in the red ſea-as well as the eAzyprians) but 
God knowing their incredulity and reatineſs to difobey His 
Law, did at the promulgation of it teſtific to their eyes and 
ears his own preſence in the midſt of them. And this cer- 
tainly was oze of the greatelt miracles of all:: and therefore 
to oppoſe this to the evidence tlat is produced by miracles, 
is only to oppoſe a_power of work;ng miracles to a power of 
doing them. Sowain and empty then, ſo falſe and f lactans, 


zea 10 direftly .comrary tO holy Scripture is that Axiom of 
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the Jews, Prophetie veritas non confirmatur miraculis : for ' 
miracles are {ufficient evidences of Dzvine. revelation in any 
whom God imployes, to al/ but ſuch as are reſolved not to be- 
leve them; and as one well faith, Perrinacie mullum re- 
medium poſuit Deus, God never works miracles to convince 
obſtinate Atheiſts and wilful Tafidels. This now is the firſt 
caſe wherein mrracles are to be expefted, which is, when God 
employs any upon an extraorainary meſſage, to be as Credentials. 
to confirm their Divine commiſſion. | 
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"CHAP. VII. 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expetted , when 4 
Divine poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of 
worſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of 4 repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted : the particular caſe of 
* the Law of Moles diſputed againſt the Fews;, the matter of 
that Law proved not to be immutably obligatary becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts were required not. for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end ; that provedfrom Maimonides his 
confeſſion: the precepts of the Ceremonial Law - frequently 
. diſpenſed with-while the Law was in force, Of the Paſe. 
over of Hezekiah , and ſeveral other inſtances. It 6s not- 
' inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an efta- 


bliſhed Law. Abrayanels arguments anſwered. Of the. 


 perfettion of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. 


Whether God hath ever declared he would never repeal the. 


' Law- of Moſes. Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 
preſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of 
Moſes. Reaſons aſſizned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed , 
though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moles nor- 
built upon immutable reaſon , becauſe many particular pre- 
' Cepts were founded upon particular occaſions , as the. cuſtoms - 
of the Tabllz- maxyceremenial precepts thence deduced out of 
\ -Maimonides: and becauſe ſuch a. ſtate of things was fore- 
told , with which . the-obſeruation of the Ceremonial Law- 
would be inconſiſtent. That largely diſcovered from . the- 
' Prophecies of the Old Teſt ament.. | 


5 Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein miracles maybe 
- juſtly expe#ed, which is, whes ſomething which hath been 
vefore eſtableſhed by. Divine Law, is to be repealed, and ſome 
other way of - worſhip to be ſet up in ſtead of it, 1 wo things 
are very neceſlary to be ſpekez to for the clearing. of this 


propoſition ;, Firſt, Whether a Law once eſtabliſhed by God him- 


| nelf. be: 6apable of a repeal 1 Secondly, What neceſſity there 158 
| | Dd : 
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of miracles *to manifeſt Gods intention of repealins a former 
Law. Theſe two contain the main forndation of the 
diſpute berween the Fews and us, wiz. whether the Law of 
Moſes was ever ts be laid afide, and whether the miracles of 
our bleſſed Saviour were ſufficient evidences of Gods intention 


by him to repeal the former Law eſtablifbed by Moles ? | be. 


gin with the firſt, whether a Divine Law 1n general, or the 


Law of Moſes in particular may. be abrogated Or repealed, 
after. God himſelf hath made it evident, that the promuls ation 


of :it was from himſelf, This muſt be confeſſed the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt plauſible plea the preſent Jews have for their Ly. 


delity, and therefore the eternity of the Law of Moſes is 
, made by them one of oo articles of their pre- 
ſent Creed , and is pleaded for with the greateſt ſubrilty by 
Their great R. Abravaxel, who ſpends his whole-1 4 Chapter de 
capite fide; upon it, but with what ſucceſs, will be” ſeen in 


our clearing of it. There are but three things can be ſup 
poſed as the grounds why a Law Once promulged by God him- 


elf, ſhould not be capable of repeal; and thoſe are either 


firſt, becauſe the things themſelver commanded in that Law 


are of ſuch a nature, that they are not capable of being diſ. 


penſed with : Or ſecondly, that it is not conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of God to repeal a Law once eſtabliſhed: Or thirdly, that 
the reaſon of the Law continuing alwayes the '{ame, it would 
argue mutability in God to. revoke that Law , and eſtabliſh 
anether inſtead of it; 1i-we can therefore demonltrate, har 
the matter of the Law of Moſes is of a poſitive and mutable + 
nature, that it is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and 
that ſufficient account -1n reaſon may be given for the alteration 
of it, then there can be no imaginable xeceſſiry, that a Law 
-once having God:for its Autbor, mult therefore derive from 
him an erernal and immutable obligation. | 

Firſt then as-to the matter of the Law 5, and here it muſt be 


ſuppoſed, that in the matter of comtroverſie between us and 


rhe Zews, the queſtion is not of any of thoſe chings which 


are therefore commanded, becauſe they are intrinſecally good, 


as the precepts of the 7atural or moral Law; but of thoſe things 
which are therefore only gaod;* becauſe God commands them, 
1. e. things meerly poſutrve, whole worth and value ariſeth not 
from 
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from the 5ntr5nſick weight of the things, but from the exter- 
nal impreſs Of drvine authority upon them. Now it is no que- 
fion on either hand whether Goa may require theſe things or 
no; nor whether theſe things will be acceptable unro God, 
ſo long as he requires them , but whether, when once 7e- 
quired, the oblig ation to them can never ceale. Such kind 
of things among the Fews we ſuppoſe all the rites and cere- 
menies Of the Lew to be; viz. circumciſion, diſtinition of 
meats and days, cuſtomes Of ſecrificing, and ſuch like, and 
whatever other Laws reſpected them as a dif and pecs- 
', liar Common-wealth, All theſe we fay are fuch as do not 


catTy an znmntable obligation along with them, an. that on. 


theſe accounts. 


Firſt, Becanſe theſe things are not primarily required for - 
themſelves, bat in. order to ſome further end. Things that. 
are required upon their own account, Carry .an 2ndiſpenſable. 


- obligation in them to their performance ; but where things are 
commanded not for themſelves, but the Legiſlator doth ex-+ 


preſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the. 
end and sntentien. of the Legiſlator is the meaſure of their : 
oblsgation., To which purpoſe Mazmonides excellently ſpeaks - 


when he ſaith, That the particular manner of worſhnp among 
the Jews, as. ſacrifices and oblations, were ſecundum inentio- 


nem ſecundam Dei, Gods ſecundary intention.and deſign, but - 
| prayer, invocation, and the like, were nearer Gods primary in- - 
tention: Now, faith he, for the :firſt, they are no further ac- 


ceptable to: God, . than - as. all the circumſtances of time, place, 
and perſons are obſerved, which are preſcribed by God himſelf ; 
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but the latter are acceptable in - any perſon, time, or place. . And 


for this cauſe, ſaith he, it.is that we find the Prophets often re- 


proving men for their too great ſedulity in bringing oblations , 


and inculcating this to them,. that God did not intend theſe as 


the principal inſtances--of his worſhip, . and that- God did net - 


need any of theſe things.. SO 1 Sam. 15.22. Beholdto obey is 


better than ſacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of rams:. Iſa. 


1-11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of ;your ſacrifices unto 
me? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Ferem..7. 22, 23.. For 


Tſpake net to your Fathers,” nor commanded them in the day-that ; 
' -brought. them . forth. out. of the. land of: «Aigypt , concerning + 


AY NE: ; 
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burnt offerings but this thing I commanded them ,  ſayins,, 


Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye ſhall be my people. 
Of which words Maimonides faith, Scrupulum moverunt 
omnibus, quos mihs videre aut audire contigit z For ſay they, 
How can 1t be that God did not command them: concern; 

ſacrifices, when a great par of the Law 1s about them? Byx 
AMamonides 'well relolves the doubr thus, That Gods prima. 
ry intention, and that which he chnefly looked at was obedience', 
but Gods intention in ſacrifices and oblations, was only to teach 
them the chief thing which was diſobedience. T his then is of the 
number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſo/utely, but to 
be underſtood comparatively, as, 1 will bave mercy and no 
ſacrifice. , My dottrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It js 


 -not you that ſpeak, but the Holy Ghoſt, GC. So that we ſee all 


the goodneſs which 1s in theſe : things ,* 1s conveyed into 


them by that which is morally good, which 1s obeatence; and 
\ God did never regard the performance of thoſe. Laws any 


further than as it was an expreſſion of obedience, and it was 
.enjoyned with thoſe other moral duties which were moſt 


agreeable to the, Divine nature. And in this fenſe many ux- 
_ -derſtood that difficult place, Ezek. 20. 25. And I gave them 
'. {I RIDDpH] ſtatutes that were not good,, l.e. ay they, 


comparatively with thoſe things which were ſmply and in 


themſelves good , tO which purpole they give this rule, Ali- 


quid negatur_ snefſe alicui , quod alterius comparatione 'exiſti- 


4-matrr exignm. BUT | rather think that which the Chaldee Pa- 
.rapbraſt luggeſts,. and others explain further , to be the 


meaning Of that.place, viz. that by the precepts that were not 


.g0od, 1s meant. the cruel and tyrannical impoſitions of thoſe 


enemies God for their fins did deliver chem over to, which 
were far from being acceptable to them, which is frequently 
the ſenſe of good iN Scripture. Thus. we ſee one reaſon why 
the ceremonial precepts .do not in themſelves ply an immu- 


.table obligation, becauſe. they are not commanded for them- 


ſelves, but in order toa further end. 
Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the ceremonial 
precepts when they were in greateſt force, if the end of them 


could -be attained without them. 1 hus the precept of circum- 
ciſjon ſlept during the Iſraelites travels in the wilderneſs. 


1 hus 
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Thus David eat of the ſhew-bread, which is expreſly forbid- 
den in the Law ; the Jews think to evade this by diſtin- 
gniſhing between the bread of confeſſion 1n the Euchariftical 
offermg mentioned Leviticws 7.. 13- and the proper ſhew- 
bread ; Now they lay Dawd eat only of the firſt, and not 
of the ſecond ; but this is gloſſa Aureltanenſis, winch over- 
throws the Text; for it is expreſly laid, thar the growd 
why the Prieſt gave him holy bread, was becauſe there was 
zone there but Ey3Qn EIN the ſhew-bread, 1 Sam. 21. 6. 
A like violation of the Law without reproof, is commonly 
{ſuppoſed by the 7ews to have been in the ſiege of Zericho , 
viz. in the caſe ofthe Sabbarh. But it is more plain in that 
Anomalous Paſſeover obleryed by Hezekiah, which many of 
the Jews themſelves acknowledge was not oblerved as the 
ſecond Paſſeover provided by the Law to be celebrated on the 
14 day of the ſecond month by, thoſe who were debarred of the 
rſt for their legal uncleanneſs ;, but they ſuppole it to have 


been intended for the legal Paſſover , only becauſe the four- 


reenth of Niſan was paſſed before the ſanttification of the 
Temple was finiſhed, lelt they ſhould celebrate none at all 
that year, they tell us that Hezekzah with the conſent of 
the Rulers, did make an Intercalation that year for a whole 
month', and ſo Niſan was reckoned pf the ſecond Adar, 
and 7:iar for Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezekiah 
did rntercalate Niſan in Niſan, that is, added another N;- 
ſanto the firſt. But where do we read any ſuch thing per- 
mitted 1n the Law as the celebrating the firſt Paſſeover the 
14 of the ſecond month ? But granting that it was obſer- 
ved as a ſecond Paſſeover, becaule of the want of legal ſan#:- 
fication both in Prieſts and People ;, yet we find great zrre- 
gularities in the obſervation Of it ;, for It is exprelly faid , 
That a multitude of the people had net cleanſed themſelves , 
yet they did eat the Paſſeover otherwiſe than it was written. 
And yer it 1s ſazd upon Hezekiah's prayer, that the Lord 
hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed every one. So that we ſee 
God himſelf did defpenſe with the ſtrict ceremonial precepts 
of the Law, where men did look after the main and ſubſtan: 
_ tial parts ofthe worſhip God required from them. Nay God 
himſelf hath expreſly declared ir own will to diſpenſe with 
«/ C the 
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Hof. 6. 6. 


2 Sal 21. 9, 
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in competition with ſuch things as have an internal goodneſs 
in them, when he ſaith, he deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, 
and the knowledge of G od more than burnt-off ering So hus 
we plainly ſee that the ceremonial Law, however poſitive it 
was, did yield as to its oblzgation, when any thing that wag 


' moral, ſtood in competition with it. And ſo the Jews them. 


1] 0, 


ſelves ſuppoſe an open wiolation of the judicial Law to 
have been in the hanging up of Sauls ſons a long time toge. 
ther, diretly contrary to Dewr. 21. 23. which they con- 
ceive to have been from the 16. of Niſazto the 17 of 14r- 
chefvan , Which is as much as from our arch to Sep 
tember, whereas the Law faith expreſly that the body of ove 
that is hanged ſhall notremain all night upon the tree, but thou 


ſhalt in any wiſe bury him that day. One of the Jewiſh Rah- 


bies, as G. FVorſtins tells us , is ſo troubled at this, that he 
 wiſheth that place in Samuel expunged out of Scripture, that 


the name of God might be ſanflified. But whether this were 


done 11317371 a T7 by the command of the Oracle or no, or 
whether only by a general permiſſion, we lee 1t was accepra- 
ble unto God ; for upon that the Gebeonrtes fame WAS remo- 
ved, and God was intreated for the Land. Thus we have now 
proved that there is no 5mmutable and :naiſpenſable obligation 
which ariſeth from the things themſelves. | 
Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of 
God to repeal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed. The main 
argument of that learned R. Abravanel , whereby he would 
eſtabliſh the ererniry of the Law of Moſes, is fetched from 
hence, That this: Law was the reſult of the wiſdom of God, 
who knows the ſuitableneſs of things he appoints to the ends be 
appoints them for ;, as God hath appointed bread to be the food 
of mans body : Now we are not to enquire why God hath ap- 
pointed bread and no other thing to be the food of man, nomorey 
laith he, are we to enquire why God hath appointedthis Law 
rather than another for the food of our ſouls \, but we are to reſt 
contented with the Connſels of God, though we underſtand not 
the reaſons of them. This is the ſubſtance of that argument , 
which he more largely deduceth. To which we anſ{wer,that 
his argument holds good for obedience to all God's poſitive pre- 


cepts 
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 cepts of what kind or natxre foever they be, ſo long as we . 
know their obligation tO continue 5, but all the queſtion 1s 
whether every poſitive precept mult always continue TO oblige. 
And thus far his ferilitude will hold good, that whatever 
God doth command, we are to /ogkupon it to be as neceſſary 
to Our ſouls, as bread to our bodies ; but hence it follows not 
that our ſouls muſt be always held to the ſame poſitive pre- 
cepts, any More than our bodies to the ſame kind of food. 
Nay, as in our bodzes we find ſome kend of food alway neceſ- 
ſary, but the ki of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conſtitutions , 10 we ſay ſome kind of Divine revelation 18 al- 
ways neceſſary; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to remper it 
according to the age and growth of his people , ſo he fed 
them -as with mz/k 1n their nonage, with a 74ual and cereme- 
nal Law, and trained them up by degrees under the Nyur- 
ſery of the. Prophets, till the Church was grown to age, and 
then God fed it with: the ſtrong meat which is contained 1n 
Gods revelation of his will- by the Goſpel of his Sou. And 
therein was abundantly ſeen Gods mavmixia@r mgia, his va- 
riegated wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent and 
proportsonable ways to his peoples capacity tO prepare them 
gradually for that fall and compleat revelation which was re- 
ſerved for the gime of the: appearance of the true Meſſias in 
the world. For can anything be more plain than the gradual 
progreſs of Divine revelation from the beginning of the 
world ? That fair reſemblance and portraiture of God him- 
ſelf, and his will upon his word ( if I may ſo expreſs it) had 
its groundwork, laid upon mans firſ Apoſtaſie, in the promiſe 
made Ger. 3. 15. Whereon ſome further lines were. draws 
In the times of the Parriarchs, but it had its oxcaygagie, If 
was ſhadowed out the moſt in the typical and ceremonial Law, 
but was never filled up to the lfe,nor had its perfeB# Cooyeapie, 
till the Sor of God himſelf appeared unto the world. If 
then it be s:con{iftent with the wiſdom of God to add any 
thing to the Law of doſes, why not to the revelation made 
to Atari or the Patriarchs? or eſpecially to the ſever pre- 
cepts of Noah , which they ſuppoſe to have been given to all 
mankind after the flood ? If it were not repugnant to the 
wiſdom of God to ſuperadd rituals and ceremontals to me- 
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Orcoines Sacre: 
rals and natwrals, why ſhall it be to take down the Scaffolds 
of Ceremonies, when Gods ſpiritual Temple the Church of God. 
is come to its full hezghe ? Is there nor more reaſor that ritw- 
als ſhould giveplace to ſubſtantials , than that ſuch ſhould be | 
ſapermauced to morals. | 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the Jews; 
uy it ſhould be more repugnant to the wiſdom of Gedto. 
add to the Law of Moſes, than to any. former revelarioy,, 
which are the greater perfe&#o7 they ſuppole to be in this: ze- 
velation above others, and that God in the promulgation. of 
it. did expreſs that he would never alter it. But both theſe 
are -manifeltly defet#ive and 5nſuffcient in order to the end 
for which they are produced. For firſt, what evidence is 
there that the Law of Moſes: contained fo great perfettion 
in it, as that it was not capable.of. having any adarrions made: 
to it by God: himſelf ?: We ſpeak not now of the per fett;on of 
the Moral Law-, which it is granted contained in it the 
foundation of all poſitive precepts; for this we never contend 
for the abregatson of, but the ritual Law 1s that we meddle 
with; and 1s it poſſible any men ſhould be ſo bile, befriended 
by reaſon as to think this to be the utmoſt pirch of what' God 
could reveal to the world as to the way of his own worſhp?' 


Let any indifferent rational perſon take the precepts of the 


Goſpel , and lay them in the ballance with thoſe of the Ceremos 
nal Law, andif he makes any ſcruple of deciding. on which. 
ſide the over weight lies , we may have cauſe to uſp: him 
forſaken, of that little reaſon which. gave him the name: of: 


man. Let but the fifth of Jdarrhew-be laid againſt the: 
Whole book, of Leviticus, and then ſee whether contains the 


more excellent precepts, and more. ſuitable to the Divine- 
nature ? ] ſpeak not- this to diſparage any thing which had 
once Fod for the Author of it; but to let us ſee how. far God: 
was. from the neceſſity of netaral agents to aft tothe height: 
of his frength. in that diſcovery of his Will. God: 18 wiſe as 
well 2 righteous in all his ways ; a$he can command nothing 
but: what was juſt; ſo hewi/l command zothing but What is. 
good, nay. excellent in its kind. But though all the. Stars 
be in the ſame 'firmament, yet one ſtar differs from another mn 


_ giny; though they may be all pearls, yet ſome may bc more. 
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orien than others are ; every place of holy Scripture may 
have its Crown, but ſome may have their aureole, a greater 
excellency, a fuller and larger capactty than the other hath ; 
every parcel of Divine revelation may have ſome perfettion 
in its kind, yet there may be ſome monſtra perfetionss in 
$caligers expreſſion, that may far owwvy the glory and excel- 
lency of tl e reſt. Can we think the mts and wmbrages of the 
Law could ever caſt ſo glorions a light as the Sun of righ- 
zecuſneſs bimlelt in his Aferidian elevation ? As well may we 
_ think a dark ſhady paſſage more magnificent and glorious than - 
the moſt Princely Palace, a Pifture drawn in Charcoal 
- more exquiſite and carious than the lines of Apelles , ſome 
tperfel} rudiments More exatt and accurate than the moſt 


213 


elaborate work, - as £O about tO compare the: Law: of Moſes | 
with the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt 1n point of excellency and ' 
perfection. Let the Jews then boaſt never ſ0.«ch.of their 


gradxs - Moſaicus , and how much it exceeds the degree of re- 
velation 1n Other Prophets, we kpow if his kght be compared 


with what the Goſpel communicates, Afoſes himſelf ſaw but - 


asin a glaſs darkly, and not ax. ſpeculo lucido, .as the Fews are 
wont to ſpeak. We honour. Moſes much, but we have 


learnt to honour. him at whoſe rransfiguration he was preſent : 


more neither can that be thought any diſparagement to him 


who. accounted the reproach. of Chriſt. greater riches than the - 


treaſures of egypt. | | 

But it«may-be, thongh the Law in «© ſelf be not ſo abſolutely 
pexfett, yet God may have-declared be will never alter it, and 
then-it 15 net conſiſtent with Divine wiſdom to repeal it. Very 


Set. 6. 


true. God Will never alter what he bath ſaid he will not ;- 


| but where 1s it that he hath thus bound up himſelf? Is it in 
_ that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou ſhalt not add thereto 
nor diminiſh from «t-! So indeed: Maimonides argues; but 
therein more like a Few than himſelf, and yet one of his 
own Nation therein far more igenuous thanhe, gives a moſt 
ſufficient anſwer to it, which is R. Foſ. Albo. whoſe words 
are thus produced by Forſtiz« and others; the Scripture only 
admoniſheth. us,” that we jhould not. add to nor diminiſh frem 
Gods commands according to our own wills:,, but what hinger.s 


Deut. 12. 32. 
De fund. leg. ce . 
. 9. þ I Thba- 
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faith he, but God himſelf may according to bis own wiſdom add. 
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or diminiſh what . he pleaſeth ? But are they in good earneſt. 
when they ſay God bound up himſelf by this ſpeech ? whence 
came then all the Prophetical revelations among the Few, ? 
did theſe add nothing to the Law of Moſes, which was ag. 
much the will of God when revealed by them, as any thing 
was revealed by Moſes himſelf ? or will they fay that al 


_ thoſe things were contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of 


e Moſes, as to what concerned Praftice ? very true ; but 
not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law; and ſo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole dury of mar may be re- 
duced to that. But if adding to theprecepts be the doing of 
Gods commands in another way than he hath preſcribed, and 
diminiſhing from them be meerly not to do what God. hath com- 
manded, as ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill more 


remote from the ſenſe affixed on them by the #ncredulow 


Fews.. For why may not God himſelf add to his own . Laws 
or alter the form of them, although we are always bound 
direQtly to follow Gods declared will? May not Godenlarge 
his own will, and bring his Scholars from the rudiments of 
their 207age to the higher kyowledge of thoſe who are full 


| grown? or muſt the world of receſſny do that which the old. 


Reman ſo much abhorred, ſereſcere 31 elementis, wax grayin 
learning this A, B, C ? or was the Ceremonial Law like the 
China Charalters, that the world might ſpend its age in 
coming of them ?. But it appears that there was no other 


- meaning in that ſtrict prohibir:on, than that men ſhould not 


of their own heads offer to find out new ways of worſhip as 
Feroboam did, but that Gods revelation of his own will in all 
its different degrees was to be the adequate rule of the way 
and parts of his own worſhip. And 1 would fain know of 
the Jews whether their ow: ſevere and ſtr:i&* prohibitions of 


things not at all forbidden in the Zaw of God, andthat on 


a religious account, aS Amnq vp 4 boundary to the Law, 
come not xearer the adding to Gods Law, than Gods own fur- 
ther declaration of his will doth ? All the d;ſpure then muſt 
be, not whether God may add to his own Law, but whether 
the Goſpel be a prohibited addition to the Law of Moſes , 
that is, whetherit be only the vention of men? or it be the 


expreſs declaration of the will of God ! AS to which contro- 
yerlie, 
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yerſie, he is no true Chriſtian who dare not readily joyn 
iſſue with them, and undertake toprove by all the argmmnents 
by which they believe the Law of doſes to have been of Ds. 
vine revelation, that the Goſpel of Chriſt is a clear manifeſtati- 
91 of the Will of God. But of that afterwards. 

From hence it 1s evident that God hath not by this place Sf 
| tyed up himſelf from any further manifeſtation of his mind _— 7 
beyond the Law of Afoſes , but it may be they may put 

greater confidence in thole expreſſions which ſeem neceſſarily 

to imply a perpetual and wunalterable obligation in the Law 

of Moſes. For, ſaith the late learned Rabbi Manaſſe Ben Concil. in Le- 
Iſrael, If by ſuch expreſſtons as thoſe are uſed in Scripture %#%* 9+ 7- 
which ſeem to import the perpetuity. of the Law of Moles , 

ſomewhat elſe ſhould be meant than they ſeem to expueſs;, what 

did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing them but lay a ſtumbling - 

block, in the ways of men, whereas they might have ſpoken 

clearly, and told us there ſhould a time come when the Ceremo- 

mal Law. (hould oblige no longer ? This being a charge of ſo 

high a nature, mult not be d:;ſmſſed without a particular en- 

quiry into the expreſſions which are the ground and reaſon of 

it. The places moſt inſiſted on by the Jews, are Dent. 29.29. 

Things. which are revealed belong to us and to our children 

DM WW for ever. So Levit. 23. 14. the precept of offering 

the firſt-fruits # there called Eg MEN a ſtatute for ever ;, 

and- that of the Paſſeover, Exodus 12. 17. where the ſame 

expreſſicn 1s uſed. From hence they infer that no alteration: 

can happen as to the Ceremonial Law, lince God himſelt hath 

declared that it ſhall continue for ever. To this common. 

argument Of the Jews, It is in general replyed, that the word 

in which the main force of the argament.lies, doth not carry. 

with it an abſolute perperuirty, but it ſignifies according to, 

the ſubjc& it 1s joyned with. So when 1t is applyed to God, . 

it ſignifies eternity, not ſo much from the meer importance 

of the word, as from the neceſſary exiſtence. of the Divine- 

nature. Thence Maimonides himſelf can ſay , Proinde- 

ſciendum eſt quod Olam non neceſſario ſugnificet aternitatem , More Nevochs. 
riſe es conjungatur Ed (wy: vel ty) 3dque vel poſt illudut Þr 2: & 28+ 
Olam wvaed, vel ante Ad Olam. Although this rule of his 
hath no certainty ag all in it, as appears from his —_ 
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of it, which is becauſe it is ſaid, Pſal. 10. 16. The Lord be 
is King Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as I ſaid aiready, 
that is not from the ſi2nfication of the word, but the narnre 
ofthe rh479. And it 1s moſt plain 1n Scripture that Ehy is 
ſo far from implying a neceſſary perperniry , that it is applied 
to ſuch chings as can have no long duration, as Exodus 2 1,6, 
and he ſhall ſerve him a9 that is, (as the Fews themſelyes 
expound ir )) ro the next Fubilee though it were near or far off 
So 1 Samnel 1. 22. where Samuel 1s ſaid ro abide before 
the Lord Ew wy for ever, where we find Maimonides his 
Ad Olam in a lenle very far ſhort of eternity; this is ſo plain 
that the formerly cited R. Foſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs 
it, and produceth a mwltitude of other places to the ſame pyy. 
poſe. For which though he be fufficiently cenſured by his 
Brethren, yet we may ce there may be ſome ingenmity left in 
a Jewiſh Rabbz, evenin the grand diſpute concerning the ete;-- 
nity of the Law of Moſes. os 
All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts 
why ſuch precepts which God did not intend ſhould be al- 
ways obligatory , yet ſhould be enforced upon them in ſuch 
expreſſions which may ſeem at leaſt to 5mply a perperuiry. Of 
which theſe may be given. Firſt, That theſe precepts to 
which theſe expreſſions are annexed, ſhould not be looked on as 
meer ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their 
travels through the Wilderneſs , and not continue obligatory 
when they were ſettled in Canaan. For which purpoſe we 
are to obſerve, that though all the Zaws were given in one 
body in the Wilderneſs, yet the obligation to allof them did 
rot commence at the ſame time, neither were they to con- 
 tinue for the ſame duration ; theſe three ſorts of precepts 
may be obſerved among them ; firſt ſuch as concerned them 
ouly in the preſent condition, as that about the T abernacle , 
which was then a moveable Temple among them, ſu:table to 
their condition; but when they were ſerttled,God was to have 
a fettled houſe too. So that precepr of going without the 
camp, Deut. 23. 12. bad an immediate reſped# to their pe- 
regtrination. Secondly , \uch precepts as were given them , 
but they were not bord tO perform them till their. ſertlement 


in Canaan, a: driving out the Canaanites, Numb. 33» 52+ 
building 
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building the Temple in-the place which God ſhould chooſe » 
erefting judicatories in their ſeveral Cities, chooſing a King , 
&c. Thirdly, there were ſuch preceprs as concerned them 


where ever they were, whether in the w:lderneſs orin Cana- 


an. now theſe are thepreceprs which are ſaid to be perpetual. 
"Chis is .the account given of it by #. Grotius ; but becauſe 
this may be lyable to ſome exceptions, | therefore add , 
Secondly , That the reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being an- 
nexed ro the precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, becauſe 
they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period 
of time came which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them. 
And ſuch a period of time the coming of the Mſſrzs is by 


themſelves ſuppoſed to be, when in thcir famous computa» 


tion they make three —_ before the Law , under the 
Law, and the coming of the Meſſias. And it is evident yet 
by -them, that they do Ifill expect a wonderful alteration of 
the Srare of things when the Aeſſias comes; doth it not 
therefore ſtand to reaſon that a1 159 ſhould be added to 
ſuch things which were to continue till ſo great an alteration 
as. ſhould be on the coming of the M:ſſizs , eſpecially if the 
coming of the Meſſias had been deferred ſo long as they falfly 
ſuppoſe it to be ? But however, granting that a new ſexes 
of times Or aioy Is tO commence from the Meſſias, there is 
very great reaſon why that expreſſion ſhould be added to 
thoſe things which were to continue As long as the ator did , 
;. e. till Mcſſias came, which we freely acknowledge. And 


in this ſenſe is Sm11y often taken for ſuch a duration of 


things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as 
In the caſe of the Fxbilce, in the ſervant mentioned, and the 
ſpecial employment which God called Samuel to, in this caſes 
as to the event, Or the end of his life in Hannahs deſignats- 
on, when ſhe ſaid he ſhould attend upon the Lord for ever. 
Thirdly , Theſe precepts are ſaid to endure for ever , which 
would ſtill have contiuned obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had 
altered the*oblig ation of them, by a new revelation of his will. 
For in this caſe it is moſt certain that all poſitive preceprs 
coming immediately from God, do carry with them an wal- 
terable obligation , uniels the Legiſlator himſelf do in as 
evident a way repeal them as he did once eſtabliſh them ; thar 
| is. 
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is, in fuch Zaws which depend meerly upon Gods poſirive 
For in this caſe God allows zoze to alter 
any thing, concerning his Law ; but zndiſpenſable obed- 
ence iS Our duty till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And - 
this we aſſert to be the caſe in the Goſpel. So that.it appears - 
plainly that itimplys nothing conſiſtent with the wiſdom 
of God to repeal an eſtabliſhed poſuive Law , though ſome 
expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſeem to imply a perpetuity 
In It. 
We come therefore to the third thing which may make 
a poſntive Law unalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it 5s 
immutable ;, for then, ſay they, it would argue mutability 
in God to repeal it. If we can therefore make it evident 
that the ceremonial Law was not eſtabliſhed on an immuta- 
ble reaſon, and that the reaſon on which it was eſtabliſh- 
ed - doth ſuppoſea ſtate of things to come, in which it ſhould 
expire , then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutabili- 
in God on the repeal of ſuch a Law.  Firit, That it was 
not eftabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon : The immutable 
reaſon of a Law muſt either be ferched from the nature of 
the chings commanded, or the grounds of the eftabliſhing of 
it ; we havealready proved that the nature of the poſuine 
precepts of the ceremonial Law do not carry inthem anin- - 
rrinſecal goodneſs. And here the Sophiſtry of the Jews is 
atrdathy diſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, 
they take ſandtuary in the Decalogue, or ſome ſpiritual pre- 
cepts, which comprehend in them the general foundation of 
the Law, as Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remore from the matter 
in controverſie, which concerns not what precepts were mo- 
ral in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial; which 
were ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that 
the particular occaſion of the giving of many of them, 1s 
particularly aſſigned by their ow? Writers, eſpecially 1n the 
main parts of the ceremonial worſhip of God among them, 
the reaſons of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced from 
the cuſtoms of the Zabaiſts, the knowledge of whoſe opinions 
and cuſtoms, he tells us, 1S porta magna ad rediendas pracep- 
b. 3; Caps 29s torum cauſas , gxves much bght to the Law of Moſes , and: 
b | PaTr- 
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particularly of himic!t is iaith, quod multarum legum rati- 
ones cauſe mihi 171101141 n,9t ex cognitione fidet, rituum & 
cultus Zabiorum 5, thai i; came tothe rignt underſtand- 
ing of many ofthe Za: of yes by his kaowledge in the 
rites and cuſtoms of thete Z2:baiſts. Granting therefore the 
hypotheſis. of this learned Rabbi, tat the precepts of the Law 
had moſt of them a particular rejpit io the Idolatrous cus 
ftams of theſe people 5 what will hence follow but only this, 
that the reaſon of the ceremonial precepts did reſpett the cu- 
foms in nſe when they were given, and fo are not founded 
upon an immutable reaſon ? And the more the precepts are 
whoſe reaſon is to be fetched from hence, the more plazy and 
evident 1s the thing we intended by It, v1Z. that the ceremonial 
Law is not founded upon an unalterable reaſon. 
Now from this one head of the [dolarrons cuſtoms of thoſe 
Nations about them hath that lrarmed Author deduced 
' the reaſons of very many of the moſt obſcure commands of 
the ceremonial Law: As that concerning rounding the corners 
of their heads, which Herodotus tells us was the cuſtom of the 
Arabians , and others of the Babylonian Prieſts by both 
which the Zabis may be meant , the ſuperſtition of the Za- 


bi; being Chaldean, as I have ſhewed already, and their 


Set. 190. 


Levit.. 19. 27. 
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name, as ſome conceive, from Saba the ſon of Chus, whoſe - 


poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to the red Sea; and 
that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Sabears did as 
Philoſtorgivss ſaith, worſhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zaba- 
ifs did in HMaimonides ;, and withal Bochartus makes it evi- 
dent from S:rabo , that ſome of the Babylonians called Ger- 
rhes, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Country of the Sabeans , 
whereby this originally Chaldaick, ſaperflition might ſpread 
it ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Judea, which might 
| be the cauſe why all thoſe ries which were uſed by theſe 
Idelatreus people , are ſo ſeyerely forbidden to the Fews : 


Phaleg.l. 4. 
cap. & , - 


God: thereby ſetting upa wall of ſeparation between his peo- | 


ple and 'the IVations round about them, by making the c#- 
foms of the Fews almolt Artipodes to theirs ;, as thoſe of 
Fapan are to them of Chiza. Upon the ſame ground it is ſup- 


poſed that other precepe was made againſt wearing a garment joy. | 9. 19, 


of linnen and wollen, becauſe the Idolatroxs Prieſts uſed togo 
= __ 
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| fo cloathed, as Maimonides tells us out-of their books, and: 
More Nevoche Jikewile that prohibition of: a womans wearing the-arms of 4: 
(3. 6 37% many. and a mans wearing the garments of 4 woman, is very PIO. 
HDeut: 22+ 5 ably ſuppoſed: to-have had its original from that Helarrous. 
cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author , ut: vir geſtet Veſt;.. 
p.Stldmde mentium. wulicbre coloratum quanao ſtat coram ſtella Veneris ; 
Dits Sr, n"* (iniliter: ut mulier indiat loricam &- armea bellica quando ſtat 
Cape 4*. 8 coram ſtella Martis ;, but that: Author doth not deny a. fur. 
$ ther reaſon to-be couched in it for the preſervation of publich 
=. boneſty: Many other precepts are drawn from the ſame 
fountain:by that ſame Aathor ,. as the ſowing of divers ſeeds: 
in the ſame ground; the forbidding the- eating of the fruit of 
their trees for the. firſt three years after they came to-Canaan;, 
Lev. 19. 23- That. being the furtheſt time wherein-the rrees of their own 
E plantation would: begin to-bear in that Country. Now it- 
was thg cxſtom of all thoſe 1olatrons: people, that the firſt. 
time any tree. did: bear, part of the fruit: was tobe burnt-up. 
in an offering tothe Jo! , and the other: par: eaten: in the: 
1dol Temple; or elfe they ſuppoſed-their trees would never 
proſper :. Now 1h oppoſition to this, God bids them bring the: 
Frut of the fourth year to him, and eat-of the fifth rhemſelves, 
Ley.19.24,25. that it-may yield unto youthe-increaſe thereof. SO the Iapla- 
ters threatned all parents that their children - would never 
live, unleſs they cauſed them tro-paſs through: the fire ; from 
which. cuſtom Aaimonides ſaith; ſome even in-his time: would' 
take the children: that. were new born, and: move them up and. 
down over a firewherein Odoriferons ſmells were caſt: Thence: 
comes. that {trict. prohibition of: givixg the children to Mo- 
loch,, which was by that cuſtom of paſſing through the- fire. 
To this ſame Head, .the ſame Author refers that of nor cat- 
ing the member of* a living creature, which- we render. fleſh 
with the life thereof.;, which was forbidden; as he elfewhere- 
F. 'tells-us, 'not only for avoiding crnelty, but- becauſe: the Hen- 
Are Nevoch- then Nations were wont: in their Idolatrous Exaſts to take 4 
Pp 3x6 48 * ember off from a-living Creature, and eat it afterwards; an 1 in 
them likewiſe he ſuppoſertrthey uſed the bozling the fleſh ana” 
the milk togethar, . which, ſaith he, befides that it -affords a moſt 
 groſs.nougsſhment, ſavours of their Idolatrons prabtices too, ana 
«tharefores laithche; it 55 obſervable that twice where this-pre- 
ceght 
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| proached #, the. Heathens , becauſe their Laws and Polity: 


- already (particularly Gretius ) whoſe. Labours 1 intend.nor 


- 3 
RR. 


- culiar reaſox on the people of the Fews at that time, as they 


| Fordan-was, that ran down . from: the. Patriarchs, aud was - 


. IO run. uuder ground in the midſt of the Ceremonial obſerua-: 
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cept is mentioned , it follows that of the ſulemn appearance of 

the Males ar Jeruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems: to Exod: 23. 17, 
be implied that this attion had relation to ſome great ſo- 19+ 34: 26s 
lemnity. Theſe and ſeveral other precepts of the Law 

of Moſes are deduced by that very learned Rabbi from 1do- 

latrous cuſtoms , as the occaſions of them , which ſeem to 

have the more reaſox in them ,, becaule that God. did in 

the general ſo ſtrictly forbid the Fews to walk, after the Lev. 20. 23- 
cuſtom of the Nations about them. Thence Origen takes no c Celſum. l, 4+ 
tice of the > Fevifov 7 voor, x; Tho ifibgromy na] auires 

malay, for which he 1aith, they were Nef:2anwhpor, ree 


were ſo different from the cuſtom of other Nations. Thus 
we ſee then that many preceprs of the Ceremonial Law were 
founded > neither on the goodneſs of the things themſelves, 
.nOr ON Any  wnalterable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 


were a people ſeparated from the reſ# of the. world for the 

worſhip of the true God. And for the other great offices 

wherein tl.eir Relzgioz did ſo. much conſt, viz. Sacrifices, 

diſtintion Of meats, obſervation. of Feſtivals, . circumciſion 

and ſuch like, the particular account and reaſon of them. is 

either evsdent-in the Law it ſelf, or ſo fully ackrowledged by 

their own Writers , that-it is here ſuperfluous to 5ſt on: 

them : Eſpecially ſince ſo many-have Ri that ſo largely 

to tranſcribe. Db v0r5's on. 
I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is; that the ——__ Fa s 
Geremanial. Law was ſo far from being founded on an im 
mutable reaſcn, that while it was 4n its greateſt force ſuch a 

ſtate of things was plainly faretold , with which the obſer- 

vation of that Law would be inconfiftent. For which weare 

to. conlider , that though the Law of eAoſes ſeemed. out- 

wardly tO: reſpc&#- the. remporal advantages of the people - 
embracing; it in the Zand of Canaan ; yet there was a 

Spring Of . Spiritual Promiſes - whole head was higher than 


' more fully opened to ſome of them, .which though it ſeemed ' 
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tions of the Law yet it frequently brake forth and open. 
ed it ſelf in the mdf of them, and by degrees in the Py. 
pherical Age did make it ſelf a larger Channel , till in the 


time of the Meſſias by its force and violence It overthrey 


thoſe banks which food in the way of it, and overſpread the 
face of the whole earth. It is evident by the whole ſerzes of 
the Scripture of the Old Teſtament , that Gods ultimate jy. 
rention was not to confine the ſaving knowledge of his will 
only to the Fews ; for the great promiſe to Abraham was, 
That in his ſeed all - the nations 7 the earth ſhould be bleſſed 


And as Abraham rejoyced to ſee that day afar off ;' 10 good 


Facob when he leaned on his Facobs ſtaff , took the height 
of that day-ſtar from on high , which though like ſome of 


_ the fixed fars , might not for ſome time be.v;/zble to the 


inferior world; yet he foretold the 15me when he ſhould 
deſcend into a lower orb, and become conſpicuors 1h our He- 
rizon. And conſequently to his appearaxce in the world:, 
would be the drawing not ſo much the eyes as the hearts of 


- the world to him; for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shz- 


loh comes when the Scepter departs from Judah :; but it im- 
mediately follows, and to him- ſhall the gathering of the 
people be. Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Myſes came 
to 3ncloſe the people of the Fews as Gods peculiar people”, 


there was a deſign On foot, for inlarging the bounds of Gods 


snheritance, and making the uttermoſt parts of the earth his 
Sons poſſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law which came 


afterwards, could diſanul the Covenant made 4.30 years be- 


fore, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons? Can we believe the 


Moſaical diſpenſation was the utmoſt of what God did 5n- 
zend, when God had before promiſedthat the bleſſing of Abra- 
pon us Gentiles alſo ? To which purpoſe 
it is very obſeryable that Abraham was jaſtified not in cir- 
cumeifion, but in wncircumciſion \, for he received the ſion of 
Cirtumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs ' of - faith, being un- 
circumciſed, that he might'be the Father of 'all them that 


believe , though they be not' circumciſed ; that - righteonſneſs 


might be imputedunto them alſo. 'W hereby it 1s evident that 
the great bleſſings promiſed to Abraham; did not reſpect him 
meerly as Progenttor of the [ſrachtes, but in a higher capa- 

| city, 
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city, as Father of the faithful , and that the ground of his 
acceptance With Goa did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, 
ſuch as circumciſion Was, God imputing his faith for righ- 
reouſneſs before his being circumciſed. But becauſe the 
time was not yet come wherein the grand myſterie of mans 
ſalvation by the death of the Sox of God was to be revealed ;, 
therefore- when God called the Nation of the Fews from 
their bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure way of 7e- 
preſenting this myſterie tO them through all the umbrages of 
the Law : And withal inforced his precepts with ſuch zer- 
rible ſanitions Of curſes tO all that continued not in all that 
was written in that Law to dest,, to make them the more ap- 
prehenſrve that the ground of their acceptance with God , 
could not be the performance of the precepts of that Law, 
but they ought to breath after that higher diſpenſation where- 
in the way and method of mans ſalvation ſhould be fully re- 
vealed when the fulneſs of time was come. Now therefore 
God left them under the Tatorage and Padagogy of the Law, 
which ſpake fo ſeverely to them, that they might not think 
this was all God intended in order to the happineſs of men, but 
that he did reſerve lome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoyed: 
by his people when they were come T0 age. 


So that though the ceremonies of the Law had not a Sett. 12.. 


mouth to ſpeak, out Cariſt ;, yet they had a hand to point to. 
him; for they were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of 
that which was to be drawn afterwards to the greateſt /ife. 
And this was underſtoud by all thoſe whoſe hearrs were car- 
ried beyond the outward, ſapleſs Letter of the Law, tothe. 
more ward and ſpiritual meaning of it (there being an. 
©5oTeMd & tfoTiems IN the Law as well as Philoſophy) and 
theſe myſteries were not {0 vailed and hidden, bur all that 
were inoxla fully intiated, might fully underſtand'them ;. 
which made up that true ſpiritual Cabala, which was con- 
ſtantly preſerved among the true Jſraelites, which was more- ' 
largely commented on by the Prophers of ſucceeding: Apes 7; 

whoſe care it was to wnleck, this Cabala, and tO rasſe up the 

hearts of the people in a higher. expeltatiun of the great. 

things which were to come. Thence we not only read: of: 

the ſolemn prayer of the Church of the Zews, that.the know- 


ledge: 
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'Tach. 14..20. 
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ledge of God migat be diſperſed over all the Natiens of the 
carth, but we have many prophecies that wen the moun. 
tain of the Loras houſe ſhonld be exalted, all Nations ſhould 


flow unto -it : that from the riſmg of the Sun to the going | 
" down thereof, Gods name ſhould be great among the Gentiles, 


and -inevery place incenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and a 
pure offering ;, for his name ſhall be . great among the Hea- 


then. That the ſ»ſcription on the Higi Prieſts forehead, Ap. - 


lineſs to the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large dfuſror of 
a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Goſpel, be ſer pon 


the bells of Horſes, and that the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould. 
be as bowls before the Altar, i. e. that when the Levitical . 


ſervice ſnould be laid aſide , that Holineſs which was then 
appropriated to: the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, 
ſhould be diſcerned :in thoſe things which ſeemed molt 7e. 
mote fromit. That a Prieſthood after another order than that 
of Aaron ſhould be eſtabliſhed, viz. after the order of Mel- 


chiſedek 5 and that he that was the Prieſt after this order, 


ſhould judge among the Heathen, and wound the heads over 
many Countries ;, that in the day of his power the people ſhould 
( not be frighred to obedience with rhunderclaps, and earth- 
quaigs, as at Mount $3zas, but ſhould ) come and yield them. 
ſelves as a frecewill offerinr unto him, and yet their number 
be as great as the drops of the dew which diſtill in the morn- 
5ng.. That God out of other nations would t..ke unto himfel 
for Prieſts and for Levites 5, that the defpre of all Nations 


ſhould ſpeedily come 5, that the Meſſenger of the Covenant 
ſhould come into his Temple ;, nay that. ſeventy weeks are de- 


rermined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City 5, that then 
the viſion ani prophets: ſhould be ſealed up ; that the Sacri- 
fice and oblation jhould be cauſed to ceaſe , that the City and 
the ſarttaary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the War deſolations are ae- 


termined ;, that after threeſcore and two weebs Meſlias ſhould 
be cut off ,, but not for himſelf that by him tranſereſſion 


ſhould be finiſhed , and reconciliation for iniquity. ſhould be 
made , and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in: 
And leſt all theſe 1427s ſhould be apprehended to be only 


a higher advancing of the Levitzcal worſhip, and the "y 
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of external Ceremonies , God expreſly ſaith ,, that he would 

make 4 _ pag with the houſe of Iſrael, and with the 

houſe of Judah , mot according to the Covenant that I made Je ax, 1326 

| = 1; Fathers, in the day T took, theni "by the hand to n$%-099 
bring them out of the Land of Egypt , which my Covenant 
they brake , although 1 was an husband to them , ſaith the 
Lord: Bun this ſhall be the Covenant that I will make with 
the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe dayes, ſaith the Lord ;, Iwill put 
my Law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, 
and will be their God , and they ſball be my people. Can 

- any one that now conſiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of things 
thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to pals, ever imagine that 
the Levitical ſervice was ever calculated for this State ? 
Was Gods Worſhip to be confined to his Temple at Jeruſalem, 
when all the Nations of the earth ſhould come to ſerve him ? 
Was the High Prieſt to make an attonement there, when an 
order of Prieſthood different from the Aaronical ſhould be 

_ fetup? Muſt the T74be of Levi only attend at the Temple 
when God ſhould take Prieffs and Levites out of all Nations that 
ſerve him? What would become of the Magnificence and 
glory of the Temple when both Ciry and Sanituary ſhall be 
deftroyed, and that muſt be within few propherical weeks after * 
the Meſſias is cut off? And mult the Covenant God made with 
the Iſraelites continue for ever, when God expreſly ſaith , he 
would make a New one, and that not accordizs to the Cove- 
nant Which he made with them then ? It is ſo evident then, as 
nothing can well be more, that under the Old Teftamert, ſuch 

2 fate of Religion was deſcribed and promiſed , with which 
the Levitical worſhip would be inconſiſtent , and ſo that the Ce- 
remonial Law was not at firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon, 

which was the thing to be proved. 
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CHAP. VIIE. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt. 


The great prejudice againſ} our Saviour among Jews and 
Heathens, was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference 
' of the: miracles at the adelgvery of the Law and Goſpel, 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the Dottrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a dorine depends not on evidence, but authority, the only way 
zo prove the truth” of the Doftrine ,, 6s to prove the Teſtimony . 
of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 
depend not on evidence of the things. What that is, and on 
what it depends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God , the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matter of faith proved from the ſame principle. 
Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſible. The certainty of faith as great as that of \hyow- 
ledge; the grounds f it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of rati- 
onal evidence with faith. Yet objel&s of faith exceed reaſon; 
the abſur dities following the contrary opinion. The uncer- 
tainty of that which is called reaſon. Philoſophical diftates 
10 ſtandard of reaſon. Of tranſjubſtantiation and ubiquity , 
GC. why rejiited as contraryto reaſon. The foundation of. 
faith inmatters above reaſon. Which is an infallible T eſtimo- 
ny , that there are wayes to know which 1s infallible, proved. 
2. Hypoth. A4' Divine Teſtimony the moſ# infallible. The 
reſolution of faith into Gods veracity as its formal objett. 
3. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony may be known, though: 
God ſpeak not immediately. Of inſpiration among the Fews,. 
and Divination among the Heathens. 4. Hypoth. The evi- 
dences of a Divine Teftimony muſt be clear and certain. Of 
the common morives of faith, and the obligation to faith: 
ariſmg from them. The original of Infidelity. : 

TF-Aving now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable: 
.&. of a rejea!, I come to the ſecond enquiry,.. whether the 
mira{les 
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miracles of our Saviour did give a ſufficient evidence of his 
power and authority to repeal it. 1 ſhall not ( to prevent 
too large an excurſion ). inſiſt on any other evidences of our 
Seviours being the promiſed I{ſſias, but keep cloſe to the 
matter Of our preſent debate concerning the evidence which 
ariſeth from ſuch a power of Afracles as our Saviour had in 
order to his eſtabliſhing that dof#rive which he came to pub- 
liſh to the world. The-great ſtumbling block in reference 
to.our bleſled Saviour among both the Fews and learned Hea- 
thens, was the meanneſs of his appearance in the world, not 
coming atrexded with that ſtate and magnificence, which they 
thought to be inſeperable from ſo great a perſon. The Fews had 
their ſenſes ſo poſſeſſed with the chnndrings and lightnings on 
mount $:7a;, that they could not imagine the ſtruiture of 
their Ceremonial worſhip could be taken down with leſs noiſe 
and reyror than it was eretted with. And withal collefting 
all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teftament which ſeemed to fore- 
tell ſuch glorious th32gs of the dayes of the Meſſias, ( which 
either refer to his ſecond coming, or mult be underſtood in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe ) they having their mends. oppreſſed with the 
ſenſe of their preſent calamities, applyed them wholly toan 
external greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered from 
the Tyranny of the Roman Power. T he Heathens as appears 
by Celſus and others, thought it very ſtrange that the Sox of 
Ged ſhould appear in the world with 1o little grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſcure perſons as the 
Apoſtles were. For ſaith Celſus, vary 5 na1@- mivrs m2 amet 
PanGoy menTOY amy Sartvue, irws ineld atrommuyer F you 7% Iu8, 
As the Sun which enlightens - all other things , ' doth firft 
diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of God ſhould ds 
when he appeared to the world. And ſo we ſay he did to all 
ſuch whoſe minds were not blinded through obſtinacy and 
wilful 5gnorance. For although this Sun of righteouſneſs 


was pleaſed for the hetter carrying on his deſizz in the 


world to wrap up himſelf in a cleud, yet his glory could not 
_ becornfined within it, but did break through that dark vail of 
his humane nature-, and did diſcover it ſelf in a moſt clear 
and convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not 
ke thoſe upon Momt Sinai, becauſe his deſign was not to 
Gg 2 | amuſe 


Apud Orig. l.2, 
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amuſe men with the glory of his Xdajeſty, and to terrifie them. 

from /dolatry, (which — a as. —_ of e's ior | 
phenomena at the delivery of the Law ) but he came to draw 
all men to him by the power and energy of * his Grace, and 
therefore afford them all rational convittions in order to it, 
And therefore the quality of our Saviours miracles Was con- 


| fiderable as well as the greatneſs of them, The intent of them 


all was to do good, and thereby to bring the world off from its 


fn and felly, to the embracing of that holy dottrine which he | 


came to publiſh to the world. 

Now that ſuch a power of mracles in our Saviour had the 
greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing evi. 
dence that he was the perſor he declared himſelf to be, and 


_ that his de&rine was thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was 


nothing but obſtinacy, which could withhold afſext, will ap- 
pcar by theſe following Hypotheſes which I lay down in or. 
der to the proving it. | | j 

Where the truth of a doftrine depends not on the evidence of 
the things themſelves, but on the authority of him that reveals 
tt, there the only way to prove the doltrine to be true, 15 to prove 
the Teſtimony of him that revealed it to be infallible. Several 
things are neceſſary to be proved for ' the clearing this 
propoſition. > 

I. That it is not repugnant to reaſon that a dolFrine ſhould 
be true which depends not upon the evidence of the thing it 
felf. By evidence of the thing I underſtand ſo clear and diſtintt 
a perception of it, that every one who hath the uſe of his rati- 


onal faculties , cannot but upon the fir. apprehenſion of the 


terms yicld a certain afſent to it; as that the whole 5s greater 
than apart; that if we take away equal things from equal, the 
remginder muſt be equal. Now we arcto obſerve, that as.t0 
all theſe common rotices of humane nature which carry ſuch 
evidence with them, the certainty of them lyes in the propur 
fition as it is an a&# of the mind abſtraited from the things 
theniſelves;, for theſe. do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the rhings3 
but whether there be any, ſuch eþ&2gs in the world or no 
as whole or parts, the underſtanding 1s aſſured that the Idea 
of the whole carries more in its repreſentation than that of a 
part does. This is the great reaſon of the certainty _ evir | 
&Þ e77CE 
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= dence of Mathemetical truths, not as ſome marine, becauſe 


men have no intereſt, Or deſign in thoſe things , and therefore 
they never queſtzon them, but becauſe they proceed not upon 
ſenſible but abſtratted matter, which is not lyable to ſo many 
doubts as the other is; for that a T: riaangle hath three Angles 
no man queſtions but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of matter 
make a Tr#angle, may be very queſtionable. Now that the 
truth of beings, or the certainty of exiſtence of things cannot: 
be ſo certain as Mathematical demonſtrations, appears from 
hence : becauſe the manner of conveyance of thele things to 
my mind cannot be 10 clear and certain as in purely melte- 
nal operations ., abſtrafted from exiftent matter. For the 
higheſt evidences of the exiſtence of things mult be either the 
judgement Of ſenſe, or clear and aiſtintt perception of the 
mizd, now proceeding in a meer zatural way, there can be 
0 1fallible certainty in either of theſe > For the perception 
of the 97d in reference to the exiſtence of things being 
cauſed ſo much through thoſe 1dea's or Phantaſmes which 
are conveyed tO the wunderftanding through the zmpreſſions of 
ſenſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallacious, I may 
well queſtion the certainty of that, which I am certain I have 
' been decerved by ; ſuppoſing then I ſhould queſtion the truth 'of 

© every. thing Which 1s conveyed In an wncertain way to my 
mind, I may ſoon out-go even Pyrrho himfelf in real Sceprs- 
cm. Neither can \ conceive how clear-and diſtinct per- 
ception of any thing though not coming: through the ſenſes, 


doth. neceſlarily infer the exiſtence of the thing ;, for it only 


implyes a ——_—_— of- it - to our. natural faculties, and 
conſequently the bare poſſubility of it. For otherwiſe it were 
impoſſible tor us to have a clear perception of - any thing any 


longer than it exiſts, nay than we know it tO ext; for ex- - 
iſtence Or non-exiſtence 15: all one to the wnderſtanding, while - 
It is not aſſured of either. And it is withat evrderr,; that - 


things imaginary may clearly affect the mind as well as real; 


for I may have as real and difſtinCt perception of a-Phanix - 
in my 3d, as ofa Partridge ;, doth it therefore follow, that . 
the oze is really exiftent as well as the other ? and it will be a 


very hard matter L0- aſſign a certain difference between insa- 
gination and pyre intellection in ſuch things, which though 
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not actually extent, yet imply no repagnarcy at allto the fe. 
culties of mens minds. It is evident then, ..that there cannot 
be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of things as there may 
be of Mathematical demonſtrations. | 
And if that principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all 
Phyſical c#ttainty as to the bermg of things, viz. that there 
is a God who being «finitely good will not ſuſ{er the minds of 
men tO be deceived in thoſe things which they have a clear and 
diſtinct perception of (without which ſuppoſition we cannot be 
aſſured of the certainty of any operations of the mind, becauſe 
we cannot kzow but we were 10 made that we might be then 
moſt deceived, when we thought our ſelves molt ſure ) If this 
principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all certain 
knowledge, then from it I z»fer many things which are very 
much advantageous to'our certainty in matters Of fajh. . _ 
That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary. ex+ 
:ſtkence of a being abſolutely perfef#. So that unleſs .I know 
that there is a Goa, I cannot be aſſured that I know any thing 
in a certain manner , and it I kxow there 1s a God, I muſt 
neceſſarily apprehend him to be abſolutely perfett ; becauſe 
the grounds of my knowledge that there is a God, are from 
thoſe abſolute perfettions, which there are in him; and if I 
could ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perfe& , 1 muſt ſuppoſe him 
not to be God for that is neceſſarily implied in his definition. 
Now then ifall certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a be 
ing 1 abſolutelyperfet#, Imuſt, before I can know any thing 
certainly, conclude that there is an infonicy of knowledge, wiſ- 
or thoſe are things 
whichall who «nderſtand them, will grant to be perfcB;ons 1 
and if they be in God, they muſt be abſolute, i. e.  5nfintte. 
And if they be infinite, it neceſlarily follows that they muſt 


tranſcend our apprehenſions , 10 that now we have gained 
this principle in order to faith, that we mult grant ſome- 


thing to be unconceivable, before we can come certainly tQ 
know- any thing. From whence it follows, that thoſe who 
will not believe any thing to be true, becauſe it is above their 
p44 mult deny the foundation of all certainty, which 


(as we have proved ) doth ſuppoſe ſomething to be- infinite, , OF 


above Our capacity tO comprehend. RES 
That 
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« "That we have as great —_—y of what-ever is revealed to Sett. 4. 


w from God, as we can have of the truth of any thing which 
we moſt clearly underſtand. For the truth of knowledge de- 
pending on this ſuppoſition, that there 1s a God whole goodneſs 
will not ſfer us to be decezved in the things we clearly un- 
 derſtand ;, there is the ſame foundation for the att of farth as 
for that of knowledge, viz. That God will not ſuffer us to be 
decefved in matters which himſelf hath revealed to us. N ay 
there-ſeems to be far greater on theſe accounts. Firſt, That 
there 1s not ſo great danger to be deceived in reference to oþ- 
jets of ſenſe,as there is in reference to objetts of Divine reve- 
lation : becauſe objeits of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
upon the Organs of ſenſe; and as to thele rhings we lee the 
whole world agrees in them fo far as they are zeceſſary to 
bfe , and withal they bear a greater correſpondency to the 
preſent ſtate of imperfeftion which the ſoul is now in : but 
now matters of Divine revelation are of a more ſublime and 
ſpiritual nature, which mens minds on that account are more 


t tO doubt of, than of things obvious to ſenſe; and withal 


they call the mind ſo much off from ſenſe, that on theſe 
accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
foundation of certainty from Gods not ſuffering us to be 


deceived muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There is not ſo great 


danger in being deceived as to matters of ſenſe or knowledge, 
as there is in chips of Divine revelation. For we lee grant- 


ing ſenſe to be deceived , and that we have no —_— at. 
illz 


all in natural things, yet affairs of life are managed 

mens outward welfare depends not on the judgement of ſenſe ; 
the merchant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship, becaule his 
fenſe deceives him in judging that the earch moves from him, 


when then Ship moves from &. The Sun doth nevertheleſs. 


miighten the world, though our ſenſes be all of Epicurns his 


mnd, that the Su is no bigger than he ſeems to be but now- 
as to matters of Divine revelation, they are things of the molt. 


wſpeakable weight and importance , which depend upon our 
believing or disbelieving them. And therefore 1t the good- 


neſs of God be ſuch, as it will not. ſuffer us tq-be deceived in- 
our judgement of material and ſenſible beings, how much leſs 
In reference to the foundation of our certainty as tO things 

Divinely- 
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Dzvinely revealed ? We ſee then what rational evidence 
there is not only conſiſtent with, but neceſſarily implyed in 
the fonndation of faith, even as great as in any thing which 
we do moſt perfefHly know , ſo that the #»-evidence. which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an zngreatrent of the nature of faith, 
mult not be underftood of the foundation whereon the att of 
faith doth ſtand, but of the condzrion of the objett, which be- 
ing a matter of divine revelation, 1s a thing not oLvious to our 
ſenſes: In which ſenſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks that faith is iamdv- 
hoy aan, meeypdraer Teyx@& © Barmubbar, the firm 
expettation of things hoped for , and ſtrong convittion of things 
which are not ſeen : In which words , as Eraſmus well ob- 
ſerves, is contained only an high Encqmmm of faith, and 
no Dialeftical definition of it ; v1z. that faith ſoars above 
things of ſenſe Or preſent enjoyment 5 yea, though the objelts 
of :t be never fo remote from either, yet where there is ſuff- 
cient evidence of Divine revelation , faith boggles at no diff- 
culties,but is firmly reſolved that that God, who. hath revealed 
theſe things, canand will bring them to paſs in his own time. 
There is not then any ſuch contrariety between the founda- 
tion Of faith and knowledge, as the Schoolmen have perſia- 
ded the world; we ſee both of them proceed on - the ſame four- 
dation of certainty ;, all the difference is, faith fixeth on the ve- 
racity Of God immediately in reference toa Divine T effimony), 
knowledge proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine revelation, 
as to the things it doth diſcover. | | | 

We' hence inferr, That if the certainty of qur kxowledge 
depends on this principle, that God will not ſuffer us to be 
deceived, then we are aſe to believe whatever God doth re- 
veal to, though we may not be able to comprehend the nature 
of the things revealed. For as to theſe things, we have the 
lame ground of certainty, which we have as to any natural 
cauſes, for as to them, we now ſuppoſe from” the former 
principle , that ſetting aſide the ex:ifence of God , we could 
have no certainty of them, but that the formal reaſon of our 
certainty # reſolved into this, that Gods goodneſs will not ſuf- 
fer the underſtanding to be deceived as to theſe things; the 
ſame Ifay as to firitual myſteries revealed by God ;, the 
ground of our certainty lies not in the evidence of the things, 

: | ut 
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but in the #ndoubted veracity of God who hath revealed 
them. All thatl can imagine poſlible to be replyed to this, 
is, that Gods veracity aſſures us in natural cauſes that we are 
not deceived, only where we have a clear and aiſtir.6t perception 
of the things, but now inmatters above our reaſon to comprehend, 
there can be no clear and diſtir& perception. To this 1 a:ſwer. 

Firſt, itis evident 1n the foundation of all certainty of 
knowledge, that there may be a clear and diſt;:.& perception 
of that which we cannot comprehend, viz, of a being abſo- 
lutely perf, for if we have not a clear, and diſtin per- 
ception of God, the foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed , 
which is the zeceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a being ; and he that 
| ſhall fay he cannot have a clear perception of God without 


comprehending him, doth contradif himſelt; for if he be a 


being infinite , he muſt be zcomprehenſible ; therefore there, 
may be clear perception, where the objett its ſelf is above our 
capacity. Now whatever foundation there 1s in nature for 
ſuch a perception without comprehenſion that and much 
more is there in ſuch rhings asare revealed by God, though 
' ahove Our apprehenſion ; For the Idea of God upon the ſoul 
of man cannot be ſo ſtrong an evidence Of the exiſtence of a 


being above our apprehenſion, as the revelation Of matters of 


faith is, that we ſhould believe the beings o revealed, though 
our underſtandings loſe themſelves in ſtriving to reach the 

natures of them, and the manner of their exiſtence. 
Secoxdly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in 
this caſe, is a prezciple moſt unreaſonable in it ſelf, chat we are 
to imbyace nothing for truth, though divinely revealed, but what 
our reaſon is able ta comprehend as to the nature of the thing.,and 
the manner of its exiſtence on which account the dclFrine 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, Satisfattion, and conſequently 
the whole myſtery of the Goſpel of Chriſt muſt be reje@ed as 
emcredivle, and that on this bare pretence, becauſe although 
many expreſlions in Scripture ſeem to 5mpo; t all theſe things, 
yet we are bound to zzterprer them to another ſenſe, becauſe 
this IS 72congruous tO Our reaſon. But although Chriſtianity 
be a Religion which comes in the higheſt way of credibility 
to the minds of men, although we are not hound to beheve 
any thing but what we have or” reaſon to make it 
ap= 
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appear that it is revealed by God, yet that any ching ſhould: 
be queſtioned whether it be of divine revelation, meerly be. 
cauſe our reaſon is to ſeek, as to the full and adequare conce). 
tion of it, isa moſt abſurd and unreaſonable pretence ; An 
the Aſſertors of it: muſt run-themſelves on theſe unavoidable. 
abſnrdities. 

Firſt, of believing nothing either in nature or Religion tg. 
be. true, but what they can give a full and ſatisfattory account 
of , as to every mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let 
iuch perſons firſt try themſelves in all the appearances of xg 
trre 5 and then we may ſuppoſe they will not believe 
that the Sx ſhines , till they have by. demonſtrative arguments 
proved the undoubred truth of-the Ptolemaick or Coperni. 
can hypotheſis; that: they. will never give-credit to the flux - 
and reflux of. the. Sea-, tilk they clearly reſolve the doubts 
which attend the ſeveral opinions of it. That there isno- 
ſuch thing as matter inthe world, till'they can ſarisfaftorily 
tell us how the parts of it are united ; nor that there are 
any material brings,. till they have reſolved all the perplexing 
difficulries. abaut. the ſeveral affedions of them; and that 
themſelves have not ſo much as a rational ſoul, till they are 
able to ſarisfie us of the manner of the won of the ſoul 
and body together. And if they can expedite all theſe, and 
many more difficulties about the moſt obv:oxs things (about 
which it is another thing to frame handſome. and conſiſtent 
hypotheſes, than to give a certain accountof them: ) then let 
them be let looſe to the matters Of divine revelation ;, as to 
which yet ( if they could perform the other ) there were no 
reaſon tor ſuch an undertaking ;, for that were | 

Seconaly, to commenſurate the perfcHtions of God with the 
arrow - capacity of the humane. intelle& ; which is contrary to 
the natural 1dea of God ;, and to the manner whereby we 
take up our conceptions of God ,, for the Idea of God doth 
ſuppole i#comprehenſibility to belong to his nature; and the 


manner whereby. we form our conceptions of God, is by tak- 


king away all the mmperfe;ons we find in our ſelves, from 
the Conception We form of a being abſolutely perfett, and by 
adding wnfinity to all the perfet;ons we find in our own 74- 


tyres, Now this method of proceeding doth neceſſarily zmply 2 


valt.. 
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valt diſtance and diſproportion between a finite and infirite 
underſtanding. Ard if the underſtanding Of God be infunte , 
why may not he drſcover luch things to us, which our ſhallow 
apprehenſions cannot reach unto ? what groxnd Or evidence of 
reaſon Can we have that an znfinite wiſdom and underſtanding, 
when it undertakes tO d:ſcover matters of the higheſt nature 
and concernme#t tO the world, ſhould be able to deliver nothing 
but what comes within the compaſs of our imperfett and nar- 
row intellefts ? And that it thould not be ſufficient that the 
matters revealed do none of them contraditt the prime xeſults 
or common notions of mankind ( which none of them do) but 
that every particular mode and c:ircamſtance, as to the manner 
of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his omaripotent power, muſt 
pals the ſcrutiny of our faculties, before it obtains a Placet 
for a Drvine revelation ! | > 
Thirdly, It muſt follow from this principle, that the pre- 
tenders to it muſt affirm the rules or: maxims which they goby 
in the judgement of things, are the infallible ſtandard of reaſon : 
Elfe they are as far to ſeek in the judoement of the rrath of 
taings as any others are. They muſt then, to be conſt- 
ſtent with their principle, affirm themſelves to be the abtolute 
Maſters of reaſon : Now reaſon conſiſting of obſervarigns 
made concerning the natures Of all beings, ( for ſo it muſt be 
conſidered, as its arule of judging, VIZ. as a Syſteme of i 
fallble rules collefted from the natures of things) they who 
pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate thefe general maxims accord- 
ing to Which they judge, to be collected from an univerſal un- 
doubted hiftery of nature, which lies yet to0 dark and obſcure 
for any to pretend to the full knowledge of,and would be only 
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a demoxſtration of the higheſt arrogance after ſo many ſuc- 


ceſleſs endeavours of the moſt ſearching wits, in any ſocicry of 
perſons tO uſurp it to themſelves , eſpecially if ſnch perſors 
are fo far from ſearching into the depths of nature, that they 
ſuffer themſelves very fairly to be led by the zoſe by the moſt 
dogmatical of all Philoſophers and that in ſuch prixciples 
which the more 29wiſitrve world hath now found to be very 
ſhort, uncertain and fallaciow. And upon ſevere enquiry we 
ſhall find the grand prizc:ples which have been taken by the fe 
adorers of reaſon, for almoſt the tandard of it, have bect 
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will readily yield up our ſelves captives tO reaſon; But in 
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| ſome Theories which have been taken up meerly from obſzr- 


vation Of the courſe of nature by ſuch perſons, who ſcarce owy. 
ed any han41 of providence in the world. Now it cannot 
otherwiſe be conceived. but that theſe Theories or princ;- 
ples formed from ſuch a narrow inſpettion into the natures 
of things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to app/ 

thoſe things to them , which were never looked at in the for- 
ming. of tiem : Whence came thoſe two received principles 
that nothing can be produced out of nothing , that there is ng 
poſſible return from a privation to a habit , but from thoſe 
Philoſophers who believed there was nothing but matter in 
the world; or if they did aſlert the exsftence of a God, yet 
ſuppoſed him unconcerned in the Government of the world? 
Whence come our Maſters of reaſon to tell us that the ſoul 
cannot ſubſiſt after death without the body ? from what Philoſe. 
phy was this derived ? certainly from that which was very loth 
to acknowledge the immortality of the ſoul of man : And 
any one who ſtridtly obſerves the cloſe coherence of the prix- 
ciples of the Peripatetick, Philoſophy will find very little room 
left for an eternal being . to interpoſe it ſelf iy the world; 
and therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerved that AriForle 
ſpeaks more favourably of the being of God in his Exore- 
ricks , than in his Acromaticks., which all that know the 
reaſon of the names , will gueſs at the reaſon of, I demand 
then, mult the received principles of Philoſophy, and thoſe. 
ſhort imperſett Theories , Which were formed more from tra- 

dition than experience,by the ancient Greeks, be taken for the 
ftandard of reaſon or no? If they muſt, we may ſoon for- 
ſake not only the ſublimer myſteries of the Trinity, Divini- 

ty of Chriſt, Reſurreion, &c. but we ſhall ſoon ſhake hands 

with Creation, - Providence, if not immortality of ſouls , and 
the Being of God himlelf. If theſe things be d:fowned as the 

ſtandard of reaſon, Iet us know what will be ſubſtamted 
in the room: of them ? and what Laws our faith mult be try- 
ed by ? Are they only Mathematical demonſtrations , or the 
undoubted common notions Of humaiie nature >, which whoſo- . 
ever underſtands afſents to them ? let any of the forementi- 

oned myſteries be made appear to contradit theſe, and we 


the. 
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the mean time let no jejune unproved hypotheſes in Philo- 
ſephy,-be {et as Judges over matters Of faith, whoſe only 
warrant for that office muſt be Srat pro ratione voluntas. 
Let the principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted to be 
colleted trom a molt certain and univerſal inſpetion into the 
nature Of all beings , let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed 
how they were colletted ( leſt they labour with the common 
fault of the Chymiſts , of eſtabliſhing hypoſt arical principles 
from the experiments of ſome particular bodes, which others 
do asevidently refute) and laſtly, let it be made appear that 
theſe principles, thus collebed, will lerve indifferently for all 
beings, ſpiritual as well as material , infinite as well as finite, 
and when this Taskis exactly performed, we will make room 


for-Xe2ſon to ſit upon the Bency, and bring the Scripture as- 


the Priſoner to its Bar. | | 

| Fourthly, According to this principle, what certainty. can 
we have at all of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed 
the bounds of that which men call reaſoz ? how ſhall we know 
that thus far it will come, and .no further ? If no banks be rai- 
ſed againit it tokeep It in its due chanel, we may have cauſe 
to fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trinity, In- 
carnation, Reſurrc&ion of the dead, but all other. articles of 
the Creedtoo. What preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort 
of men for reaſon more than by another ? One will not be- 
lieve this article of his faith, becauſe againſt his reaſon ; and 


why. not another reject another article on the ſame pretence ? 


for whatever the ground: of anbelief be, if it be but baptized 
by the name of reaſon, it muſt by this principle pals uncon- 
trouled ; if a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the nors- 
on- of an immaterial ſubſtance contradiits his reaſoa as much. 
_ as the Trinity doth theirs , and that the Univerſe is norbing 
elſe but a Syſteme of bodies, by wat Arrifice will our 24a- 
ſfters of reaſon purge away All that black choler that fo clouds 
his wind, that he cannot: ſee the motion of a ſpirit through 
It'? And ſuch aone will make a hard ſh:fr, but he will recon- 
- Cile his opinion with Scripture too 5 and therefore why 
ſhould he be bound up to mens explications of Scriptare , 
when there is no zeceſſity, that he can ſee, of underſtanding 
It. in any other way than his own ? 1f another ſhould come 


and: 
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and tells us, that we muſt be all Anthropomorphites, and that 
otherwiſe the Scripture were not. ztelligible ; ſhall nor this 
man Put in for reaſon too? Nay /aftly, if another ſhall 
come and ſpeak out, and tell us Relzg4072 1s but a device of 
ſubtle men, that all things come to paſs through chance, 
that the world was made by a fortuitorus concourſe of Atoms, 
and that all are fools which are not Atheiſts, and that it is im- 
pollible to apprehend the Being of a God, and therefore by 
the ſame reafox that they rejett ſome myſteries of Religion, 
he rejects the:fonndarion of all ; becauſe an infinite being is 
#ncomprehenſible : whither now hath our Reaſon carried us? 
while we pretend to 7ejet# any thing as divinely revealed, 
meerly on that account, that it 1s above our reaſon ? But it 
May be replied, Oz what acconnt then do we reject the Do- 
 (trine of Tranſubſtantiation, aud the ubiquity of the body of 
Chriſt, as repugnant to reaſon, if we do not make reaſon judge 
in matters of faith ? I anſwer, 1. We rejeCt theſe opinions 
not only as repugnant to reaſon, but as inſufficiently proved 
from Scripture, whereas we here ſuppoſe ( it not being our 
. Preſent buſineſs to prove it )) that the ſeveral aottFrines of 
the Trinity, - Incarnation, Reſurrettion of bodies, &C. Are On- 
ly rejec&ed on that account, that though Scripture ſeems to 
1peak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be interpreted, be- 
Cauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant tO reaſon. 2. Thole dotFrines 
before mentioned are eminently ſervrceable to promore the 
great end of the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very founda- 
4102 Of it, as that of the Trinity, and Divinity of Chriſt ; 
but theſe we now mention are no ways conducible to that 
end', but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it, and Tranſu- 
ftantiation eſtabliſheth a way of worſhip contrary to the Go- 
Jpel. 3. All the foundation of Tranſubſtantiation is laid upon 
ainbiguous places Of Scripture, which mult of zeceſſuy have 
ſome Tropes and Figures in them 5 but the dotFrine of 
the Trinity is not only contained in plain Scripture, but is 
evidenced by viſible appearance, as particularly at the baptiſm 
of our Saveur. 4. There 1s far greater ground why we 
ſhould rejeft Tranſubfantiation and ubiquity, as inconfi/t cnt 
with reaſon, than that rhey ſhould the T7izy, on th $ ©C- 


count, becauſe the growds of reaſon on. which we rejel 
: | thoſe 
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thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſential and inſepa- 
rable properties of bodies, which are inconſjtent with thoſe 
opinions, now theſe are things within rhe reach of our wn- 
derftandings (in which cale God himlelf ſometimes appeals to 


reaſon ) but it 1 quite another caſe, when we ſearch into. 
the incomprehenſible nature of God , and pronounce with. 


confidence That ſuch things cannot be in God, - becauſe we 
cannot comprehend them z which gives a ſufficient anſwer to 
this objection. The ſubſtance then of this diicourſe is, that 
whatever 4:frire is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of d5vine 
revelation, 1s LO be. embracedand blievedas undoubtedly true , 


though our reaſor cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of 


all the Modes and circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe. 


ſablime myſteries our fazth ſtands upon this twofold bor- 


tam. Firſt, That. the being-, underſtanding, and power of, 
God doth infinitely tranſcend ours , and therefore. he may re- 


veal to us matters above. our reach axd capacity. . Secondly , 
That whatever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, though we . 


may not fully underſtand it ,, for this is a moſt undoubted | 
principle, that God cannot and will not deceive any in thoſe. - 
things which he reveals to men. Thus our firſt ſuppoſtion 
is cleared. that -3t 3s uot repugnant :to reaſon, that a deftErine” 
Fr be true, which depends. not -0n the evidence of the thing it . 
elf. | » | 


The ſecond is, That in matters whoſe truth depends net on . 


the evidence of the things themſelves , infallible teſtimony is . 
the fulleſt demonſtration of them. . For. theſe things, . not. be-. 
ing of Mathematical evidence, there. muſt. be. ſome. other 
way found out for demonſtrating the rruthof them. And. 


In all thoſe things whoſe truth depends -on. Teſtimony , the 


More creditable the Teſtimony is, the. higher . evidence 1s gl-.- 


ven to them; but that reſtimony which may deceive, cannot . 


give ſopregnart an evidence as that which cannot ; for then 


nd 


all imaginable objc&#:ons are taken.off. This is ſo clear, that : 


it needs no- further proof ; and. therefore the third. fol- 


lows. . 


That there are certain ways whereby to - know that a Te- 
ftimony delivered 3s infallible , and that is fully proved by 


theſetwo Arguments. 1. Thatit is the duty of all choſe to 


whonr. 


ot 
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whom it 1s propounded to believe it > now how could that be - 
a duty in them to believe, which they had no ways to know 
whether it were a Teſ#;mony to be believed, or no? 2, Be. 
cauſe God will condemn the world for anbelief : In which 
the Juſtice of Gods proceedings doth neceſlarily ſuppoſe that 
there were ſufficient arguments tO induce them tO believe, 


 Oripines Sarrt : 


which could not be, unleſs there were ſome certain way ſup. 


poſed whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be enfallible, 
Theſe three things now being ſuppoſed, wiz. that a' doitrine 
may* be trnue- which depends not- on evidence of reaſon, that the. 


greateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch. a dotrine, is its 


being delivered by infallible Teftwmony *, and that there are 
Certain ways whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infal- 
lible, Our firſt principle 18 fully confirmed, which was, char - 
where the truth of a dofirine* depends not on.evidence of reaſon, 
but on the authority of him that reveals it, the only way ts prove 
the doitrine to be true, 55 to prove the Teſtimeny of him that 
reveals it to be infallible. | 0 ; ty 

The next principle or Hypotheſis -which 1 lay down, is, 
That there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony is in- 
fallible, than that it ts the Teftimony of. .God himſelf. The 
trathy of this 'depends upon a common notion of humane na- 
twre, which is the veracity of God in whatever way. he diſ- 
covers himſelf to men ; and therefore the ultimate reſolu- 
$101 of our faith, as to its formal objett, muſt be alone.in-. 
to the veracity of God: revealing things unto us; for the 
principium certitudinis , | Or foundation. of all certain aſſent 
can be ferched no higher, neither-will it ſtand any. lower 
than the :»fallible verity of God himſelf 5 and the principium 
patefattionis, or the ground of diſcovery of ſpiritual truth 
ro our minds muſt be reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, Or re- 
velation. Theſe two then not taken «ſunder, but joyntly, 
God; who cannot lye, hath revealed theſe things, 1s the only 
certain foundation for a divine faith to reit it ſelf upon. 


But now the particular exerciſe of a Divine faith lies ina 
firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as Divinely revealed, 
and herein lies not ſo much the Teftwmony, as the peculiar 
energy of the Spirit of God In inclining. the ſoul to believe 
But the 
general 


peculiar objelts of faith, as of Divine revelation. 
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general ground of faith, which they call the formal object, 
or-the ratio propter quam credimum 1s the general :nfallibil;- 
tyof a Divine Teſtimony. For ina matter Concerning dzvine 
revelation, there are two great queſtions to be reſolved : 
The firſt 1s, Why I believe a Divine Teſtimony with a firm 
aſſent ? The anſwer to that is , Becauſe I am aſſured , that 
whatever God ſpeaks is true : the other 1s, upon what grounds 
do I believe this tobe a Divine Teſtimony ! The reſolution of 
which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be fetched from thoſe 
rational evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſt be ds- 
ſtinguiſhed from one meerly humane and fallible. For the 
Spirit of God in its workings upon the mizd, doth not carry 
it on by a brutiſh impulſe, but draws it by a ſpiritual diſco- 
very of ſuch ſtrong and perſwaſrve grounds to aſſent to 
what is revealed, that the mid doth readily give a firm aſſent 
to that which it ſees ſuch convincing reaſon tO believe. Now 
' the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, 1s the manifeſtation of a 
divine Teſtimony 5, Which the Spiriz of God ſo clearly diſ- 
covers to a true believer, that he not only firmly aſſents to 
the general foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to 
_ the particular objeft propounded, as a matter of Divine Reve- 
lation. But this latter queſt#0z 1s not here the matter of our 
diſcourſe 5, our propoſtion only. concerns the general founda- 
tion of faith;, which appears to be ſo rational and evident, 
as no principle in nature can be more. For if the Teſtimony 
on which Iam to rely be only God's, and I beaſlured from 
zatural reaſon , that his Teſtimony can be no other than z- 
fallible , wherein doth the certainty of the foundation of 
fath fail ſhort of that in a»y Mathematical demonſtration ? 
Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been regarded 
with ſo much wereration among all who have owneda Deity, 
although they have been unacquainted with any certain way 
of Divine revelation. And the reaſon why any rej«&ed ſuch 
a Teſtimony among the Heatbens, was either becauſe they 
believed not a Deity, or elſe that the particular Teſtimonies 
produced: were meer frauds and impoſtures, and therefore 
no Divine Teſtimony aS it was given out to be. But the 
prenciple fill remained zndiſputable, that on ſuppoſition the 
Teſtimony were what it pretended to be, there was the o_ 
[1 te 
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teſt reaſon to believe 1t, although it came not inſuch a way 
of probation, as their ſciences proceeded in. From which 
principle aroſe that ſpeech of Tully which he hath tranſlated 
In fragment.ci. Out of Plato's Timers , Ac difficillimum faltu a Diis ort;s 
cer. fidem non habere , quanquam nec argumentis neo rationibug 
certts eorum oratio Confirmetur. By which we ſee what a 
preſumption there was of Truth, where there was any evj- 
dence of a Divine Teſtimony. And no doubt upon the advax. 
zage of this'prixciple it was the Devil gained ſo great creditto 
his oracles;, for therein he did the moſt imitate Divine reve: 
lation. From hence then we ſee what a firm bottom faith in 
the general ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of an 1-falli- 
ble Divine Teſtimony : other things may conduce by way of 
* ſubſerviency. for the diſcovery of this; but nothing elle can be 
a ſure foundation for a Divine faith, but what is 2 Teſtimony of 
God himſelf. | > 
Sel. 9. A Teſtimony may be known to be Divine and infallible, 
Hyp. 3. though God himſelf do not ſpeak in an immediate way. By 
being known, I donot mean the firm perſwaſion of a mind 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, but that there are ſufficient 
evidences ex parte rei tO convince men of. it, which are not 
wilfully blnd and obſtinate ,, 5. e, that the ground of unbelef 
in any cannot be mputed to the defect of ſufficient motzves 
te fairh, but to their own perverſneſs and prejuaice in not 
diſceraing them. Now that God may reveal and declare his 
mind to the world, not in an :mmeaiate way, but by ſome 
inſtruments he may make ſe of to that end, is not only 
evident from the great ſutableneſs of ſuch a way to the 
conditions of the perſons he ſpeaks to, but from the general 
perſwaſion of the world concerning the poſſibility of Inſpira- 
tion. The Jews are fo far from denying this, that it is the 
very foundation of their rel:gion as well as ours, God diſcover- 
= 712g the moſt of his will to them by the Prophers or by perſons 
ot | Dzvinely inſpired. And the general conſent of all other 
| Nations, that there is ſuch a principle as Divination in the 
world, doth make it evident , that It carries NO repugnancy 
at all to zatural hight , ſuppoſing that there isa Goa, that he 
fhould reveal his mind by ſome particular perſons unto the 


world. For which purpoſe the Teſtimony of Tully in the 
| | | Entrance 
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entrance of his books de Divinatione , is-very conſiderable. 
Vets opinio eſt jam uſque ab Heroicis dubta temporibus, eaque 
& populi Romani & omnium gentium firmata conſenſu, wer- 
ſars quandam inter homines avinationem , quam Gracs 
warmly appellant ,, 1. e. preſenſionem & ſcientiam rerum 
futnrarum 1 and-ſoon after adds , gentem quidem nullam 


video neque tam humanam atque dottam, neque tam immanem 


atque barbaram , que non ſwgnificars futura, & a quibuſdam 
intelligi, predicique poſſe cenjſeat. He makes it appear to be 
an univerſal ſentiment of all Nations in the world, and in- 
fanceth particularly. in the Afſyrians, eAgyptians, Cilicians, 


 Piſidians, Pamphilians, Grecians, Romans , Etrurians, and 


others. It is true indeed he after mentions ſome Philoſo- 
phers who denyed 1t , but they were molt part the followers 


of Epicurus, who denyed any providence , and therefore 
might well take away divination > but if Xenophanes Colo- 


phonius had any followers who aſlerted the one, and denyed 
the other ( as Tully ſeems to intimate that he was alone in 
that perſwaſion ) yet we may probably ſuppoſe the r8aſor of 
their rejefting it might be the wmpoſtures which went under 
the name of Divination among them; which are excellent- 
ly diſcovered by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well 


4s Orators,, Inhis ſecond book of -Divination ; but it is appa- 


rent by the ſame Author, that the generality of Philoſophers 
conſented with the people in this perſwaſion, as the followers 
of thoſe three great Sets of Socrates, Pythagoras, and 
Ariſtotle were all approvers of it ; but of all perſons the 
Stoicks were the moſt zealous contenders for it ,' eſpecially 
Chryſippes, Diogenes Babylonizs , Antipater, and Poſſidonins: 
ſome indecd rejetted ſome ways of Divination, yet em- 
braced others, as Dicearchus and Cratippis, who rejected all 
but dreams and ecſtaſies ;, but in the gereral we find theſe two 


principles went together among them, the exiſtence of a 


Deity ,, and the certainty of Divination; fo that from Divi- 
zation they proved a Deity, and from a Deity Divmation. 
Si ſunt genera divinandi vera, eſe Deos, viciſſimque ſi Dit 
ſint, eſſe qui divinent , As no Cicerothere peaks; and 
at laſt thus rriumphs in the mulritude of his witneſſes, An dum 
beftie loquantur expetamus, hominum conſentiente auttoritate 
contenti- non ſumus ? It may not be amiſs to produce the chiet 
_ 11.2 argu- 
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argument on which the S:ozcks inſiſted to prove the weceſ. 
ty of Divination, ſuppoling the exiſtence of a Deity. If there 
be Gods, ſay they, andthey do not reveal to men things to. come, 
it either is becauſe they do not love them, or becauſe they do no 
know themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, or they thinkit is of 
no concernment to ments know future things, or that it doth nat 
become their Majeſty to reveal them, or that they cannot re. 
veal them to menif they would ;, but neither 1s it true that they 
do not love men ;, for the Gods are of a bountiful nature and 
friends to mankind ;, neither can they be 1gnorant of future 
things, becauſe they are appointed and decreed by them, neither 
is it of no concernment to men to know future things, for that 
makes them more cautions if they know them; neither 3s it 
repugnant to their Majeſty to reveal them, for nothing is 
more. noble than bounty and doing good 1, and they muſt needs 
know theſe things :, therefore they may makg them known to 
others \, and if they do make them kyown, there muſt be ſome way 
whereby to know that they do ſo;, or elſe they ſignifie them to 
20 purpoſe, If now inſtead of the knowledge of futare con- 
tingencies , and the multitude of their Gods, they bad inſiſted 
on the diſcovery and revelation by the true God of thoſe 
ways which may lead men to eternal happineſs , that argu- 
ment had been ſtrong and convincing , which as it ſtands is 
Sophiſtical and fallacrous. So that it 1s very plain, that not 
only a .poſſibzlity of Divination was acknowledged by thoſe - 
who wanted Divine revelation, but that. this divination did 
not ariſe from meer natural cauſes, but from an afflatus 
Divinus, and. a concitatio quedam animi, as they there ſpeak, 
which imports nothing ſhort of Divine inſpiration. Nay - 
the opinion of this was ſo common among them, that they 
thought any extraeraimary:-perſons had. lomething of Divine - 
Enthuſiaſm in them, as Tully elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir 
magnus ſme aliquo- afflatu Divino unquam fuit. Although 
then theſe Heathens were greatly miftaker as to thoſe things 
they took for a Divine afflatus. and Divination , yet we 
cannot conceive ſo. general a ſexſe ſhould be zmprinted on 
the minds of men of ſuch a thing as that was, were it nota 
thing highly conſonant tO principles of reaſon, that God ſhould | 
communicate his mindto the world by the inſprration of ſome © | 
gerſons, And therefore 1 conceive that Cicero and his _-_ 4 
CC. 
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ther Quintus, who manage that excellent diſpute of Divina- - 


1:9 berween them, have divided the truth between them 
too. For on the one fide Quintus evidently proves the 
poſſibility of the thing , the conſequence of it upon the ac- 
knrowledgement of a Deity, and the general conſent of man- 
knd in the owning of it 3 and on the other ſide Tully himſelf 
excellently layes open the vanity, folly, and uncertainty, not 
only of rhe common ways of Divination, but of the Oracles 
which were in ſuch great eſteem among the Heathens. And 
although Tally doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the 
argument from the common conſent of men; quaſi vero quid- 
qnam ſit tam valde, quam nihil ſapere , vulgare ;, as though 


nothing men did more generally agree in, than in being fools 5; 


yet as It is evident that the ground of that ſcoff” was from the 
ſeveral manners of Divination then in uſe, ſo it cannot be 
thought to be a general smpeachment of humane mature in a 
thing ſo confequent upon the being ofa God, whichas him- 
ſelf elſewhere proves , is as clear from reaſon as from that 
Teftimonium gentium in hac una re no diſſidentium, as the 
_ Chriſtian Cicero, Laftantins ſpeaks, the conſent of Nations , 
which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe , but that there 1s a God. 
That which we now fer from hence is, that God may make 
known his mind in a way infallible, though not immediare ; 
for in caſe of [zſp:ration of meer men, it is not they fo much 
which ſpeak, as God by them; and in caſe that God himſelf 
ſhould ſpeak, through the vail of humane nature, the Teſts- 
mony muſt needs be »fall;ble , though the appearance of the 
_ Divinity be not viſvle. 

Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known 
muſt be ſuch as may not leave mens minds in ſuſpenſe, but are 
of their own nature convincing proofs of it. For although as 
to the event ſome may doubt, and others dis believe the Teſts- 


1  mony {0 proved , yer it 1s ſufficient for our purpoſe, that in the 


nature of the things ( ſuppoſing them to be ſuch as.-we ſpeak 


of ') they are ſuffic:enr. for the” evition that the Teſtimony 


atteſted by them is divine and i»fallible. I know it is a 
great diſpute among many, whether thoſe things which are 


uſually called the common: motives Of faith, do of their own. 


zature only induce a probable perſwaſion of the truth of the 


Aoltrine: 
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doAripe as probable which they are joyned with, or elle are 
they ſufficient for the producing a firm afſent to the dolFrine 
as True ? I grant they are not demonſtrative 1o as to enforce 
aſſent ;, tor we ſee the contrary by the experience of all ages ; 
but that they are not ſufficient foundation ' for an wnprejg. 
diced mind to eſtabliſh a firm aſſent upon, 18a thing not eaſie 
to. be granted ; Chieily upon this account, that an oblig at;- 
0 tO believe doth le upon every one to whom theſe ey;- 
dences' of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſcovered; 
Andq otherwiſe of all {is the ſin of »nbelief as to Godre. 


-wealing his mind, were the moſt excuſeable and pardonable 


ſm; nay, it would be little leſs than a part of prudence ; be. 
cauſe what can it be accounted but temerity and imprudence 
In any to believe a dcArine as true only upon probable induce- 
ments ? and what can it be but wiſdom to withhoid aſſent upon 
a meer veriſmilitude ? conſidering what the Lyrick Poet hath 
long ſince truly told us, | 
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That a falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common unders 
ſtandings than truth it ſelf : and as Meander (peaks, mn m- 
Sav8y iowy © aAnvilas Fx evidle wiliga, x mMIYWWRER TAs, that 
a meer veriſimlitude may have more force on vulgar minds 
than truth hath. If therefore there be no evidences given 
ſuſficient to carry the minds of men beyond meer probability 
what ſz can it be 1n thoſe to d;sbelieve who cannot be obliged. 
to believe as true what 1s only diſcovered As probable ? 1 Calte 
not therefore ſee how an ob/ization to bclieve a Divine 
Teſtimony 1s conſijtent with their opinion , who make the 
utmoſ# which any outward evidences can extend to, to be 
only the bare credibility of the 4dctF;5ime atteſted by them. 
I can very well ſazisfie my ſelf with the ground and reaſon 
why the more ſubtle wits of the Church of Rome do aſſert 
this ; for if nothing elſe can be produced by all morives of 
faith but only a probable perſwaſion of the truth of —_ 
| | ac rine, 
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Chap. 8. The Truth of Scripture- Hiftory aſſerted. 


4Arine , then here comes 1n the faireſt prerence for the 1n- 
fallibility of their Church 7, for otherwiſe they tell us we 


an have no foundation for a Divine faith ; for how can that 


be-a foundation for Divine faith , which can reach no higher 
than a moral inducement , and beget only a probable prrſwa- 
fon of the credbiliry of the doltrine of Chriſt? But on what 
account thoſe who diſown the 1nfallibubity of the Church of 
Rome in the propoſal of matters of faith , ſhould yet conſent 
with thoſe of it in an hypotheſes taken up in probability, meer- 
ly out of ſubſerviency to that moſt adyantagious piece of 
the myſtery of 5niquity, 1s not eaſie to reſolve. Unleſs the 
over-fondneſs of ſome upon the dottrine of the Schools, more 
than of the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of it. For how 
agreeable can that opizion be to the Goſpel which ſo evident. 
ly puts the moſt defenſive weapons into the hands of unbelief ? 
For doubtleſs in the judgemenr of any rational perſon, a 


meer probable gg” ar of the credibility of the doBtrine of 


Chriſt, where an aſſent to it as true 4s required, can never 
belooked on asan a of farrh ;, for if. my aſſent to the rrutb 


of the thing be according to the ſtrength of the arguments 


inducing me to believe, and theſe arguments .do only prove a 
probability of Divine Teſtimony, My aſſent can be no ſtronger 
than to a thing meerly probable , which is, that it may be 
or ot betrue, which1s not properly aſſent, but a ſuſpending 


our judgements till ſome convincing arguments be produced On. 


either ſide. And therefore according to this opinion choſe 
who ſaw all the miracles which Chriſt did , could not be 
bound to bclieve mn Chriſt , but only to have a favoxrable 
opinion of his perſon and dottrine, as a thing which though nct 


evidenced: to be true by what he did,. yer it was very poufly 


credible > but they muſt have a care withal of venturing 
their belief too far, only on ſuch moral inducements as mira- 
cles were, for fear they ſhould go farther than the force of 
the arguments would carry them. Had not this opsz:or 
now, think we, been a very probable way to have converted 
the world upon the Preaching of Chriſt. and his Apoſtles ; 
"When Chrsſt ſaith, though ye. believe not me, beheve the works, 
that ye may know and believe that the Father 1s in me, and Tin 
him ;, Nay, faith this opinvor, that. is more than we are bound 
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to do, though we ſee thy works weare not bound to believe 
'thy Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly true, but we will 
do all we are bound to do; we will extertain a favourable 
opinion of thy perſon and dofFrine, and wair for {omewhat elſe, 
but we do not well k»zow what, to perſwade us tO bel;eve. 
When the Apoſtles Preach the danger of unbelief , becauſe. 
the deftrine of the Goſpel was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, 
and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 5, what a fair 
anſwer doth. this opinion put into the mouths of Infidels, that 
notwithſtanding all theſe fjgz75 and wonders, they were never 
bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and therefore 
they hope the danger is not ſo great in neglefing the ſalvati- 


0x Promiſed by the Goſpel. 


1I cannot conceive that men otherwiſe learned and ſober, 
ſhould with ſo much confidence aſſert that the rational evie 


 Aences of a Divine Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a dottrine 


true, unleſs it be from hence, that they find that notwith-. 
ſtanding the ſfrongef evidences many perſons continue iN un- 
belief. For ay they, if theſe arguments were ſcientifical 
and demonſtrative , ( as they ſpeak) of the truth of the dv 
Hrine attefked by them, then -all perſous to whom they are pro- 
pounded , muſt certainly believe. But this is very ealily an- 
ſwered ;, for we ſpeak not of internal, but outward evidence; 
not ofthat in the ſubjef, but of the objef#, or more fully of 
the reaſon of the thing , and net the event in 4; for doubt- 
leſs there may be andoubred truth and evidence 1n many 
things which ſome perſons either cannot Or will not under- . 
ſtand.” If Epicurus ſhould contend ſtill that the Sur and 
ftars are no bigger than they ſeem to be, will it hence follow 
that there can be no rational demonſtration of the contrary ? 
Nay if the way of demonſtration be offered him, and T eleſcopes 
put into his hands, yet if he be reſolved to maintain his 
credit , and therefore his opinion, and will not »ſe the Tele- 
Scopes, or ſuſpett ſtill they are zntended only to deceive his 
ſght, what poſlible way will there be of convincing ſuch a 
perſon, though the thing be in it ſelf demonſtrable? Nowit 
the ſtrength of prejudice Or maintaining of credit can prevail 
ſo much in marters of Mathematical evidence to withhold 
aſſent, what power may we think a corrupt intereſt may have 
upon 


Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


upon. the #nderſtanding, as tothe arguments which tend to 


prove the truth of that dotftrine, which is ſo repugnant to 
_ that carnal intereſt which the heart is already devoted to ! 
Our bleſſed Saviour hath himſelf given us ſo ' full an ac- 
count of the original and cauſes of anbelief in the perſons 
he converſed with, that that may yield us a ſufficient anſwer 
to this objefFion, He tells us the ground of it was not want 
of hight, nay, there was lzght luffi:zent to convince any, 
but that thoſe to whom the /zghr came, loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than it, becauſe their deeds were evil. That they could 
not believe while they recerved honour one of another, and 
fought not the honour which was of Ged only, 45. e. That they 
were 10 greedy of applauſe from each other, that they would 


not 5mpartially ſearch into. the truth of that doitrine, which: 
did touch their ſores ſo to the quick, that they had rather 


have them” feſter upon them, than go to the rrouble of ſo 
ſharp a cure. That the reaſon ſo few followed him was be- 
caule- the way was narrow and: the gate ſtrait which men 
muſt go in at; and therefore no wordey ſo few of the rich 
fwell'd with a high opinion of themſelves, and partly ſo loa- 
den with their riches, that they thought it was to no purpoſe 


for them to chink of going in at ſo ſtrait a gate, while they 


were reſolved tC part with neither. — 

' That the final ground of the rejeft;on of any, was not wam 
of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs 
in Chrsſ# to receive them, if they did, -but it was a peeviſh, 
' wilful, obſtinate , malicious ſpirit , that they would not come 
to Chriſt , nor believe his Doftrine ( for thoſe import the 
ſame ) . but when the moſt convincing miracles were uſed, 
they would rather attribute them to the Prince of Dewvils, 
than to the power of God. And though our Saviour pre- 
ſently by rational and 'demonſtrative arguments did prove 
the contrary to their facesz yet we ſee thereby it was a reſo- 
lution not to be convinced, or yield to the Truth, which 
was the cauſe why they did not believe. Now from this ve- 
ry nſtance of our Saviours proceedings wich the Phariſees 


by rational arguments, 1 demand, whether theſe arguments 
of our Saviour were ſufficient feundations for a divine affent* 
VCe2. Kk 


to 


and proud Phariſees could get in at it; they were partly ſo 
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to that trath that our Saviour did not his miracles by any Dj- 
abolical but by Divine power or no? If they were, then it ig 
evident that rational evidence may be a foundation for Dj- 
vine faith, or that ſome morives to believe may be ſo ftrony, 
as to be ſufficient erdtnce of the truth and certainty of the 
Deftrine : If theſe arguments were not ſufficient proofs of 
what our Saviour ſpake , then welfare the Phariſees ; it 
ſeems they {aid nothing but what might be thus far juſtified, 
that the contrary toit could not be demonſtrated. ' And if 
the evidence of our Saviours miracles were ſo great, as ſome - 


- ſuppoſe, that the Phariſees could not but be convinced that 


they were divine; but out of their malice and envy they ut: 
tered this blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the peo- 
ple from following Chriſt; then we hence infer two things : 
Firſt, How ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles of 
Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies: that 
they were divine. Secondly, What power a corrupt will may, 
have over a convinced underſtanding : For although the will 
may not hinder corvittien, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it , by ſup- 
geſting thoſe things to the mind which may divert it from 
thoſe conviitions of Truth ; and ſeek to find out any wayes to. 
&ſgrace it. It would be no difficult rask to diſcover in all thoſe 

p. ua wherein the w»belief of men is 4;ſcovered in the New 
Teſtament, that the perſons guilty of it did not proceed like 


rational men, or ſuch as deſired Truth, but were wholly 
- carried away through paſſion, ignorance, prejudice, diſſaffetion, 
that nature ,. which. may give us a 


or {ome other cauſe 0 
ſufficient account why thoſe perſons. did: not believe, al: 
though there might be clear and undoubted evidence to per-. 
ſwade them toit. But although I aſlert that theſe ational: 
evidences are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the doFrine. 
they come to manifeſt, yet I would not be ſo- underſtoad,. 
that I thereby reſolve all Religion into a meer att of reaſon. 
and kzowledge, and that no more power is required in the 
#nderſtanding to believe the Goſpel, than to believe a Ma- 
thematical demonſtration : which is another obje&t;o ſome 
lay in the way of this opsnion 3 but it is not difficult getting 
over it. For the ſufficiency which I attribute to rational evi- 
dence, is NO abſolute and ſwmple, but in ſuo genere, as an obje- 
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Chap. 8. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


fjve evidence. Notwithſtanding this, the whole work, of 
the Spirie of God in its peculiar exergy and way of operation 
upon the ſoul, is left entire to it ſelf: But then when the 
irit works as tO the planting of a truly divine faith , 1 do not 
think that it only perfſwades the ſoul of the Truth of a Ds- 
vine Teſtimony , but withal repreſents the Truths revealed 
by that Teſtwmony , with all that excellency and ſurtablen. ſs 
that there is in them, that by the moſt. agreeable, yet cffc- 
tual influence of the ſpirit upon the ſoul , it cheerfully em- 
braceth that Truth which 1s revealed, and cordzally yields up 
it ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine faith which the 
Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as meerly 
believes the truth of a Divine Teſtimony; and as to the pro- 
duftion of this faith, I acknowledge meer rational evidence to 
be inſufficient, becauſe they proceed in two very different ways ; 
the one is to ſatisfie mens minds in the truth of the dofirine , 
the other is to bring them effetFually to adhere unto it. The 
aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more rend to deftroy 
the other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to 
diſcover very much of the heaverly bodies, doth imply that 
a blind man may ſee them, if he makes but »ſe of them. 
Although therefore the natural man cannot ſavingly appre- 
hend the things of God, yet there may be ſo much rational 
evidence going along with Dvine revelation, that ſuppoſing 
reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and ſteeped in ſenfe as 
now it is, it would diſcover ſpiritual evidence to be the moſt 
real and convincing evidence. Thus far we have proved, 
that where there is any infallible Teſtimony , there is ſufficient 
rational evidence going along with it, to make it appear that 
it is from God. . 
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CHAP. IX. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. 351 


The poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence; 
the evidence of a Divine T eftsmony by them. God alone cax 
really alter the courſe of nature. The Devils power of work: 
ing miracles confidered. Of Sumon Magus, Apollonius. The 
ures in the Temple of Fi\culapins ar Rome, &c. God ne+ 
ver works miracles, but for ſome particular end. _ The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt. The repealing 
the Law of Moſes , which had been ſetled by miracles. Why 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding a ſign »' when 
' himſelf, appeals to his miracles. The power of Chriſts mir 
 _wacles on many who. did not throughly believe. Chriſt s ns. 
racles: made it evident that be was the Meſſias , ay 
the prediftions were fulfilled in him. Why John Baptiſ 
wrought no miracles." Chriſts miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom. : Of the Demoniacks 
and Lunaticks in the Goſpel, and im the Primitvve Church. 
The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of - a Divine 
power in Chriſt. Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſlons. Of miracles 
wrought among. Infidels. Of the future ſtate of the Church. 
The neceſſity of the miracles of Chrift, as to the propaga- 
| 8:07 of Chriſtian - Religion © that proved from the condition 
of the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Dottrine. The 
- Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment., before they . 
_ entred en it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers. No 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment » 
but the truth of their Dottrine , not ſeeking the honour , 
profit or pleaſure of the world. The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their doltrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our 
 Saviours miracles and reſurrettion. That attefted by them- 
ſelves ; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Golpel. 
Of the nature of the doftrine of the Goſpel , contrariety of 
i. 
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Chap. 9. The Truth of Seripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


>. i to natural inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 
i. ſtanding i came not with' humane \power -: No Chriſtian Em- 
-'-peror,' Hill the Goſpel univerſally preached.” The weak- 


neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtraments- which preached the 


4 Goſpel. From all which the great evidence of the power of 


miracles is proved. - 
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FYNF all'rational evidences which reid" to 'confirm the- truth Sett. 1. 


d of: 4 Divine Ti eftimony , there<can be'none\ greater than Hyp. 5. |, 


'# power "of: working "miracles for confirmation" that the Teſti- 
mony which is 'revealed is infallible; The poſſibility of a power 
of miracles cannot be queſtzoned by any whoallert a Deity 
anda Providence; - for by the ſame power that/things were ei- 
ther at firſt produced, or ate ſtilleoſthove(! which is equiva- 
lent ro the other} the 'conrſe! of iphrlive tity be abered,' and 
things caufed which are: beyond the'power of nferiour.car- 
ſes: For though that be ati immutable Zaw-of 'natire'as to 


Phyſical beings, that every thing 'Femains in the courſe: and. 


order wherein it was ſer at the'Ortatron; "yet that only holds 
till the ſame power which ſet it-in- that order ſtab otherwiſe 
$ſpoſe of it. Grantirig then- the poſſibility of -mixacles,- the 
fabje& of this- Hypotheſis is, that a power of miracles is'the 
deareſt evidence of a Divine Teſtimony, which will appear 
from theſe following conſiderations.” 

—Geod alone:canreally alter the courſe of nature, I ſpeak not 
'of ſuch things: which are apt only to raiſe admratios in 
vs becauſe of our wnacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, 
or manner of their produ#ion, which are thence called wor- 
ders, much leſs of meer juggles and impoſtures, whereby 
the eyes of men are deceived ; but I ſpeak of ſuch things as 
are in themſelves either - contrary to, Or above the: courſe of 
nature, 1. e. that order which is eſtabliſhed in- the univerſe. 
The- Devil no queſtion may , and- doth 'often'deceive the 
world, and may by the ſubrilry and agility of his nature, 
perform ſuch things as may amuſe the minds of wen, and 
ſometimes put them to it, to find a difference: between. thens 
and real 'miracles', if they orily-make their ſonſes Judges 
of them. And ſuch kind of wonders,” though they are butfpa+ 
rivgly done, and with' a-Kind: of ſecrecy (as thoughdthey 
Lys Kk 3 were 
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were- conſulting with-Catalie about the burning Rome) yet. 
the Devil wonld haye ſome ( eſpecially when Ignorance and 
Superſtitien are Aſcendams) to keep up his szereft in the 
world. . Or elſe when he is like to be d:ſpoſſeſſed and thrown ? 
_ out of all, he then eryes his wrmoſt to keep as many to him as © 4 
may be; thus when the Spiri+ of God appeared in the ,mi- 


racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and 'the Primitive * 
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ſomething parallel', to. keep polleflion . of: his. Idolatroys 

Temples, as long as he could. Thus we find. Simon Mdagw KM 

dogging the Apoſtles (as it were ) at the heels, thatby his - 

Magick, he might ſtagger ' the faith of people concerning * iſ 

the miracles bs. the Apoſtles : -after him polls 

ni appeared upon. the Szage., but his wonders are ſuch pit- 

tiful ch5:1gs, compared. with thoſe wrought by Chrift or his 
lpoftles , that; it. could be nothing but malice in Hiere- 

cles to mention him in competitor with Chriſt. But thoſe 

things which ſeem a great deal more conſiderable than either 

of theſe, were the cure of a blind man by. Yeſpaſuen in <Agypt, 
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mentioned: by Tactns and. Suetonius , wherein there was 
a palpable #witation of our : Savieurs curing the blind may 


| inthe Goſpel, for the man told Yeſpaſian , reſtiturum: ocy- 


los ſi inſpmiſſet, that he ſhould receive his ſight by bis ſpittle ;, 
{0 Spartianys tells us of a woman that was cured of her blind- 
xeſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperour Adrian and Box- 
hornius hath produced an old Table: in the Temple of eAfc- 
Lapins at Rome, of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured 
there. Ablind man in the time of Antoninus was cared by this 
Oracle; he muſt come to the Altar, and kneel there, from the 
right ſide he muſt turn to the left , and put five fingers upon 
the Altar, and thes lift up his hands. andtouch bis eyes, and fo 


was cured. ' Another talled Lucius cured of the pain of his ſides. 


by mixing the aſhes of the altar with the wine, and applying #t 
to his. fide another cured of ſpitting blood by the kernel of 
a pine apple, and honey uſed three dayes, a fourth cured 

blindneſs by the blood of 4 white Cock_ and honey, uſed three 
dayes upon his eyes. Theſe are the molt conſiderable of all the 
pretended miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of 
the 'Chriſtian miracles were ſpread ſo far, and done fo fre- 
| quently, 
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* Chip. 9. The Truth of Seripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


uently, that they challenged the Heathens again and again to 
200 forth any perſon rofſeſed with a Devil, if he did not con- 
ſs to them that he was a Devil, though he made the Hea- 
thens betzeve that he was a God, they were contented to leave 
their blood in the place. | 7 
© For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them. Eda- 


que producatur aliquis ex 11s qus de Deo pati. exiſtimantnr , 
gn aris inbalantes numen de nidore concipumt , qui ruttando. 
errantur 5 qui anhelando profantur. Iſta ipſa Virgo caleſtis 
pluviarum pollicitatrix , ſte wpſe eEſculapins Medicinarum. 
demonſtrator ;. alias de- moriturts ſcordis & denatis & Aſcle- 
piadots ſubminiſtrator , niſi ſe Deniones confeſſi fuerint , Chri- 
ſftiano mentirs non audentes , hidem illius Chriſtian proca- 


ciſſmi ſanguinem fſundite. Quid iſto opere manifeſtius , quid 


hac probatione fidelins ? ſimplicitas veritatis in medio eſt, vir- 


ts ills ſua aſſiſtit , . mhil Juſpicari licebit , magia aut aliqua 
fallacia fiers, Diltis non ſtetis , ft oculs veſtri &. aures per- 


. miſerint vobjs. In theſe very daring'words, we ſee how. 


the Chriſtians appealed to their ſenſes, even. with the hazard 
of their . own hves, that they would make even eAſcula- 
pie himſelf confeſs what he was, and by whole power all the. 


cures were wrought upon the dreamers in his Temples. And” 


for the manner of the Devils cures ,* the fame Author ex- 


plains it thus , Zedunt primo, debinic. remedia pretipitnt” ad . 


miraculim nova , ſrve contraria , poſt que. deſmunt | ledtre &' 
caraſſe creduntur. They firſt poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as 
Demoniacks were common in thoſe times ) ;and affett 5t with 
various diſkempers , afterwards upon uſmg the, ffrange reme- 
dies breſeribed by Ficulapius , they forſake* their _ ſtation, 
and the perſon is cured. And for the cures performed by 
the Emperoxrs, thoſe who conſider what: various arrifices 


were about that time ſed to procure an ops740r of Divinity . 
in the Emperours , will not much. wonder that ſuch reports. 


ſhould be' ſpread of them, or that any perſons ſhould feign 
theſe diſfempers to give. themſelves out to be cared by them. 
But grantivg ſomewhat wonderful in theſe; whar are-they, 
T. | compared 
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were ſuch tre and proper meracles, will be diſcoveted' aftet- 


wards. | - 
Set. 2. | God never alters the courſe of nature, but for ſome very 
* conſiderable. end. For otherwiſe when he did it, it would 


not. be taken »otice of, nor thought to. be an alteration of 

the order of nature,, but only ſome rare contingencies Which 

lie hid in the order of cauſes; but: only break out at ſome 

times; of which ſort are all thoſe' things which, the ne 

rant world is apt to account as Prodigies. Of all which rare 

contingencies IN. nature » I ſay, x as the Roman Orator doth 

Cicero de Div. 55. 9ued. rare. fit » id portentim pritangum eſt > Japrentem efje 
2 - . portemtum eft\, ſapins enim midum peperiſſe arbitror , quam 
' ſapientem fuſe. If all rare contingencies be accounted pro- 

degies, a Wiſe man 3s certainly the greateſt Prodigy. But 

theſe are quite of another ature from true miracles , which 

are immedarely produced, by a Divine power, and: intended. 

for a confirmation of ſome Divine Teſtimgny. There arenow. 
ſeveral weighty reaſons which might make” mracles neceſſary. 

-i in the time of our Saviour, as an eviclence of his Divine Aus 
thority and power. So 44 

I ... That he. came. to_ take down that way of worſhip which chad, 


b 


been at fiſt ſetled by « payer of miracles in Moſes. . God, 
would not. be ſo. much warting. to. the farh of that. people, 
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whick had received their Law by fizns and wonders from 


_- Heaven, but that there ſhould be as ſtrong an evidence gl- 
- yen tothem, that the fulneſs of time was-come when that 


deſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place to one 


-more perfect, which was to beeſtablſhed inſtead of it. Up- 
* .0n which account the Jews might rationally enquire after a 
(gn-where any new . revelation was diſcovered, which might 
- "null the obligarion of any former Law: and when they en- 
- _ ..quireſo muchafter a«ſ2x, our Saviour doth not reject the 
.enquiry as in it felf . unreaſonable, but as made In an wnrea- 


ſenable manner for they would not be contented with the 
miracles which -our Saviour wrought, which ſufficiently 


_ *manifeſted a Divine power ;, but all that they delired was 4 
'fign from:Heaven, 1. e. luch as were done at the giving of the Matth. 12.38. 
Law, the rhundring and lightnings there, or as the rain- 16. I- 


ing of Manna'in the wilderneſs, now our Saviour juſtly 
checks this demand as importune and impudent ; partly as 
knowing upon what account they asked it, meerly to tempt 


«him; and.not out of any real deſire of ſatisfaftion, and 


partly becauſe of that abundant evidence which was given In 
.the miraculous cures which were wrought by him, which 


"were more ſuitable to that deſign of doing good in the world, 


"than all the Thurnderclaps on Mount Sinai were ; - neither 
were the people in a condition to be fed by Janna as they 
were in the wilderneſs, God graciouſly ſuiting the dsjcove- 
ries of his power to the peculiar advantages of the people 
which they were made to, and the diſpenſation they uſhered 


in. Thoſe terrible ſjgns at Mount $:zas being very ſuitable 


to the ſeverity and r:gour of the Law: and the gracious 


miracles of our Saviour, to the ſweetneſs and grace of the _ 


Goſpel. And on this account our Saviour charged the Fews 
with hypecriſie in requiring a onpeioy as ſomething above 
vatus, a prodigy rather than a miracle, An evil and adul- 
terows generation ſeeketh afier a ſign, and there ſhall no ſign 
be given it but that of the Prophce Jonas, 5. e. this people 


which are ſo far from the faith. of Abraham, (and therefore 


are ſuppeſititions Children) that no miracles which1do, will 
convince them, but they ſeek only to have their, humaurs 
Lratifiea more than their faith confirmed by ſome prodigy 

L1 irom 


Matth. 12.39. 


Joh. 2. 18, 


John s. 36. 
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Or igines Sacre : Book If. 
from Heaven, ſhall not by me be thus gratified; but having & | 
done enough already.to perſmwade them, if they had ary heart 
to believe, inſtead of a ſign from Heaven, they ſhall haye *Þ 


onely one from the Earth, and that not ſo much tended for I : 


the converſion of ſuch wilful Unbelievers, as for the teſts 
ing my Innocency to the world, vIZz. his reſurrettion from 
the dead. And ſo elſewhere when the Jews demand a joy, 
it-was upon the doing of har, which if they had atrendedto, 
had been a ſufficient ſjzz to them, viz. his driving the buy. 
ers and ſellers out of the Temple : Which being a thing per. 
mitted by the Sanhedrin and the Prieſts, how cool} they 
think ſo mean a perſon, in appearance, as Our Saviour W: 
could ever have efe#ed it, had it not been fora Divine Mg. 
Jeſty and power which appeared in him? It was not then the 
expettation Of miracles which our Saviour rebuked in the + 
Jews, but being unſatisfied with the kind and natxre of our 


| Saviours miracles. It was their hypocrifie and unbelief * 


which Chriſ# condemned, notwithſtanding the frequent mi WK 
racles which he wrought among them : For we plainly find - MW 
our Saviour very often appealing to his miracles as the evis 
dences of his Divine Commiſſion If I had not denethh 
works among them, which no man elſe did, they had not had ſi, 
1. e. in not believing me. Whereby Chr:/t both ſets forth the 


neceſſity of his working miracles 1n order to the convition 
of the world, and the greatneſs of the miracles which he | 


wrought ;, he did thoſe no mar elſe had done, no not Moſes 


and El;as, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the word of - , 
bis mouth ; and thofe miracles which they had done, he 'ex- WF 


ceeded them in the manner of doing them. Aoſes fed them 
with bread from Heaven but Chriſt multiplied on earth ſome 
"few loaves and fiſhes, to the feeding of many thouſands : E- 


"a4 indeed raiſed” one from the dead; but Chri/# raiſed 


" more, and oxeafter he had been four days in the grave. And 
upon this very evidence of our Saviours miracles we find 
many bekeving on him. And even of thoſe who were not 
ſofar wrought upon as to become followers of Chriſt, as 
the only Meſſias, yer we find them ſo far perſwaded by the 
power of his miracles, that they looked upen him asa great 


Prophet, or one that was ſent from God, So a 
who 
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"= Chap. 9. The Truth of Seripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 259 
3 who came fr to Chriſ} more as a rational enquirer | 
> than a believer, yet. we ſee he was perſwaded that he 
3 ywas 4 teacher come from God, becauſe no man could do 
"# the miracles which Chriſt did, unleſs God were with him. And John 3. 2. 
 -# before him many of the Jews at Jeruſalem believed 5n his 
= mane when they ſaw the miracles which he did; yet theſe per- 
8 fons Chriſt would not truſt himſelf with, bicauſe he knew Jobu 2. 23-6 
heir hearts were net ſubdued to his doftrine, though their 
underſtandings were convinced by his miracles. And after 
this others of the Fews that looked not on him as the XMeſ- 
S fs, yet it 1s ſaid they believed on him on the account of his 
miracles. And many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, 
: When Chrift cometh, will he do-more miracles than theſe which 
this maz bath done! Although herein they were molt wnrea- 
* ſonablein believing the evidence, and not the truth atteſted 
by it, in believing Chr: to be one ſent from God by his ms- J913 7+ 31+ 
racles, and yet not believing him to be the Meſſias, which - 
was the thing atteſted by them. Not that meer miracles 
would prove the perſon to be the Mſias who did them, but 
the miracles proved the teſtimony to be Divine; now that 
which Chrift delivered-to them as a Divine Teſtimony, was 
| his being the Meſſias, and therefore by the ſame reaſox they 
- © believed him to be one ſent from God, they ought to have 
believed him to be the Mefſtas; for one ſenr from God could 
' - "Never falſifie in the main of his meſſage, as this was of our 
Saviours preaching. And hence it is obſervable our Sa- 
' wiour did not ſhew forth his Divinepower till he extred up- 
0n his office of, preaching, thereby making it appear he n- 
tended this as the greatevidence of the truth of the doftrine 
which he preached to them. And herein the blind man in 
| the Goſpel ſaw more truth. and reaſon than the whole Court 
' of Sanhedrin, before which in probability he was convented 
about his cure by Chriſt; for when they ſought to get 
ſomething 'out of him in diſparagement of our Saviours 
perſon and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when 
they ſaid they knew God ſpake to Moſes, but for thus fel- 
low, we know not from whence he is. Why herein, ſaith he, 
1s # marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence he is, and 
Ll2 yet 
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Joh. 929,39. yet he hath opened mine eyes. If. this man were net of. God, he. 
Ver. 33 * "could donothing (as though he had faid ) Is it not plain that Þ# 
- this mar is imployed. by.God in the. world by the miracles, | 
- which he doth? for otherwiſe God would. not ſo readily af. 
/# him in doing. ſuch great.works; for we know that Gid | 
FET-31:- © Leareth- not: ſamners ;-but if any-man be. a worſhipper of God, 
 _ and doth bis will, him he heareth;, 5. e.. If. this man pretend, 
ed: a Commiſſion from Heaven falſly.(whereby he would be 
the greateſt:of ſinners ) can we think Goa would ſo miracy. 
bouſly aſlilt him ?: but we know. by our Zaw, if one comes 
with a. Commiſſion from God, and. draws. men. not to. 17ola. 
ery, which is meant by a worſhipper of God, ſuch a One God: 
is preſent. with, and we are bound to beheve him. And 
for this. very miracle, ox curing. one born blind, was the- ; 
like-ever heard of. before ?: did: ever Meſes or the: Prophers 
do.it ? Thus we.ſce what ſtrong rational evidence there was. KF 
in this--acle of Chriſt. in the judgement of this. blizd,man, W 
which he wtered with ſo much reaſon-before thie Court.of MW 
| Sanhedrin, when he- knew how like he was to be excomm- 
ricated for it 3 and yet this very perſon was as yet sgnoram © 
that Chriſt. was. the true. Meſſias, as appears by the. ſequel' 
of the chapter ;. but upon Chriſks revelation of himſelf to - * 
him, he preſently believed on him. How. ſtrangely irratia- | 
-nal were the. Zews. then. in rejef;ng_our: Sawour when his * 
miracles not only exceeded thoſe . of Moſes both, in wumber 
. and guality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
miracles which Chrift did, but they received thoſe of Moſes: - 
only upon the credit of their Fathers! _ And from the ſtrezgtb- 
of the evidence ariſing from the power, of- miracles. it.: is. that _ 
St. Peter- tells the prowiſcuqus Aſſembly, Ach... 2..22.. The" 4 
' eſs. of Nazareth was a.man approved of God among them, 
by miracles, wonders and. ſigns, which God did by him-in the 
midſt of them, as they themſelves alſo knew. He appeals. 
to their own kxowledge, which he would not. certainly have 
dene, had \it-not. been in. a-caſe beyond. all. 4fute among 
them.. Which was a thing, ſo notorious aniong them, that 
- we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſling it, What do we? 
For this man doth. many miracles. Now then in a pers | 
| whole. 
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4 Clap 19; The Trathof Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted. 
" whoſe religion had been ef abliſhed by miracles, and the 


8 4 | of the mark of it, among thoſe who then profeſſed 
 F 3 Uid Aepend ſo much upon the conffance credit which: the. 


261 


of the miracles done at the ſere/ing. of their Law.had.. 
among them z what could bea more rational convincing way. 


' of proceeding, than for our Saviour to manifeſt:by a. greater. 


power. Of miracles..in- himſelf the undoubted.-credextials of his: 
commiſſion from-Heaven;.. and that he. was.the true Aſia, 


which was forerold by their own. moſt ſacred and authextical 
records? Which will appear more, 


' *Besanſe the power of . Mhracles did evidently declare that he. SeBE/3« 


wa} the. ve perſon promiſed. For: if the exact Correſp 
dency of +” al 'to the prediffons.in-.a Nation _— 
them as Divine, be an undoubted ewadence: that. they are 


22. 


exactly fulfilled, our Sawiour was molt certainly the perſon 


| Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the Meſſias, 


BY fooftenſpoken of in the 01d Teſtament. For many of the. 


if they were not. fulfdled- in Chriſt, in the conditions. the 


Fews have been infince: their: diſperſion, ( which fell out ex. 


adtly according to the predidtion of Chriſt) it is impoſſible 


-muſt loſe their Divine authority, or they muſt be accom- 
'phſhed in our Bleſſed Saviour. For as Tertullian ſharply 


\C. Tudeds 6463) 


-ſays tothe Few, Redle ſtatum Funder quem Chriſtus inven. 
"mat, & alinm contende -venire, let the people of the Fews be © 


in their former conditions. and then plead for a Meſſias to come. 


For can any thing be more plasz than that.the . A:ſſias was - 
, tobe born in Bethlehem of Judea? but where is that zow, . 
and how long/ince the Fews enjoyed any civil Polzry there? - 
' what is became of the ſecond Temple: in the te .of .which + 
' the deſire. of all nations ſhould come.t © Is nut - Jeruſalem. alrea-- 
dy deſtroyed, and the. oblatios there lang. ſince ceaſed, which + 
was tO come tO paſs ſo ſoon after the Meſſias, and did ac- 
cordingly ? Is not the Scepter yet departed from Judah, and : 
the Lawgiver from between his feet, and is not. Shiloh .yet 
__ come? What ſtrange unintelligible weeks were thoſe..of 
Daniel, if: they.were extended tO 10 5ndefunite-a ſpace, of: time + 


as the Jews pretend ? and if 5ndefinite, what-.certain. ground 


could from thence .be gathered .of any. r:me wherein their 
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accompliſhment was to 'be expefted? But not to expatiatre nm. | 
thoſe things which are already ſo largely ade all. | 
poſſwility of contradittion, by the antient ayd modern learned 

writers againſt the Jews, To inſiſt therefore on our preſent 
buſmeſs ;, are not the Prophecies concerning the miracles 
which the 2Mefſias ſhould work, exactly fulfilled in Chriſt ? 
Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf ſhall be unſtopped ; then ſhall the lame man leap as an Hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb (hall ſing. He mult be a great 


ſtranger in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek 


for an exact fulfilling of this Prophecie. Nay, and the Jewsſh 
AMidraſch upon Pſal. 146. 8. ſaith that when Meſſias comes, 
he ſhould open the eyes of the blind; and the Jews themſelves, 
often Fheak of the great miracles which the Meſſias ſhould \ 
do when he appears; and therefore out of their own months 
will they be condemned, when the miracles of Chrift make it 
ſo evident that he was the true Mefſias. Hence when Jobs 
Baprift ſent his Diſciples toChriſ# for them to be fully ſa- 
tisfhied concerning him, Chriſt gives this anſwer tothem; he 
bids them tell him che blind receive their ſight, and the lame 
walk, and the Lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raiſed up,&C. as though the mentioning of theſe mira- 
cles was ſufficient to make 1t 
whom they came to enquire after. And therefore it is ob- 
ſervable that John Baptiſt himſelf, though greater than the 
Prophets, nay than whom there was not a greater born of - wo- 
men by our Saviors own Teſtimony; yet of him it is faid, 
that he wrought no miracle : of which no account can be 
given ſo probable and rational, as that Ged in his infonte 
wiſdom 'was pleaſed ſo: to order it, that the evidence of our 


 Saviours being the Meſſies might be made more clear by the 


miracles which he wrought ; that the minds of people might 
not be diſtraited between Fohn and Chriſt, he therefore 
reſerved the glory of miracles wholly to the name of Chrift, 
that there might be no pretence of a comperition between John 
and him. . 

Another reaſon of the neceſlity of miracles in our Savi-- 
our by way of rational evidence, is, the overthrowing the 


power and Kingdom of the Devil in the world. For W hich 


purpoſe 
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Chap. 9. The Truth of Seripture-Hiſtory afferted. 263 
* purpoſe it is obſervable that the Devi! had ſcarce ever 
eater power over the bodies of men as well as their ſouls, 
than at that time ; thence we read of ſuch a multitude of 
Demoziacks in the Goſpel. For it ſeems very harſh to inter- 
ret thoſe meerly of Epzleptical and Lunatich, perſons, both 
ecauſe the Peyori7oaduer , & oraluraghulver & migghuntet Matth. 4, 24. 
are mentioned diſt5n&ly, and that it appears by the prim;- 
tive Church afterwards how frequent it was to eject the De- 
vilout of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay 1o far am 1 from thinking that 
the Demontacks were meer Lunaticks, that I rather think with De 1dololatr. !. 
Voſſius that the Lunaticks were truly Demoniacks, only they 26+ 19. 
werenot conſtantly under the power of the Devil, but as 
their paroxyſmes returned upon them, the Devil loving to 
in ſuch troubled waters. And thence the ſame perſon is Mar. 17. 14. 
 Calleda Zunatich in one place, who is called a Demoniack in Luke 9+ 39+ 
'*. another; becauſe he did raere 572 principirs lunationum, as the E 
- - -5— exprelſleth it; or as Kuſticus Elpidzns more fully 
plains it, 


Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris, 


Daemonts afflatn, propria qui peſte nociuns 
Allidit captas fado diſcrimine mentes, | 
Aenſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit sgnes, 


Theophylatt is of opinion, that the 7ews inthe time of our 
Saviour ſuppoſed, that the ſouls of dead men became Dea 
mons, and thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacks Mat. 8. 28. 
among the T ombes; but it is far more probable which Grorins 
conceives, that the Fews were of opinion, that the ſouls of 
dead men did hover up and down about their bodies, and thar 
theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of 
the Jews to this day believe and make uſe of the i»ſtance of - 
the Pythoniſs raiſing Samuel; on which account the Devils 
' tofavour an opinion ſo advantagions to their srrereſt, might 
appear with greater terror and fury about their burying 
places, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. But on, 
whatever account it was, we find. it evident that about the 
time of our Saviours appearance, and ſome time after, the 
truly wpyuadver were very frequent, whether it were yr 
tas. 


'Seet. 5. 


: Orig.c Ceiſel,3. 


'Lib. 7. 
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*the Devil by ſuch frequent poſſeſſions of perſons, and making 
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them to do ſuch ſtrange things, might thereby endeavour to. 
invalidate the cwvidence of our Sawviours miracles ( from. 
whence It is probable the Phariſees raiſed their calummny, thay. 
Chriſt did miracles by Beelzebub, becauſe they ſaw 1o many 
ſtrange apppearances cauſed by poſſeſſed perſons) or whether 
It. were through the admirable providence of God,which might 


give Satan the greater liberty at that time, ON purpoſe TO heigh- 
.ten the glory of our Saviour in diſpoſſeſſing of him, and there- 
by to give the higheſt rational evidence, that his power was of 
- God,.which tended {o, much.to the deſtrutF;on of the King dom 


of Satay. | | 

And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo:much triumph, 
and as it were z7ſult over the Devil where ever they found 
him, making him to remove his lodgings from poſſeſſed perſons, 
by a writ of - ejettion from the name of Chriſt. 'Thence 
Origen rationally coricludes that Chrift had his power given 
him from above, becaule at his very name the Devils forfook 
the bodies which they had poſſeſſed. *F: wi 3:53» lu amp 
obeion ov5nots, ox ay X) Sui poves Te 31 0perr rs ama ſaols  wd- 


voy Elxorles dvegurcr.ams Tf Vo” avis mngueor. And he clMc- 


where tells us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſt;ans with- 
out any ceremony,but meerly by their prayers, did ordinarily 
eject the -Devilout of mens bodies : as &imy » 3a ) 7 m- 
TOY med feor, maeradons Ths oy TH Abe MESS ode @- 70 9%) Sup. 
ver ewilends x) avevis, s mdvmws Sbpiooy Te35 30 nnndbiz x; tay 
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Tok's Moungis afet Tis meas mdeiterr. Ordinary Chriſtians, faith 


he, moſt commonly do this, the grace of Chriſt by its word 
thereby diſcovering .the contemptibleneſs and infirmity of the 


Devils, that in order to their ejection they did not ſo much as 


,want any learned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this they 
.appeal to the Heathens themſelves,as appears not only by the 
.challenge of Tertullian already mentioned, but by the Tefts- 
-mony-of almoſt all of them who have writ againſt the Hea- 


thens-in vindication of .the Chriſtian Religion. Thence 24 
nutins Felix, Hac omnia ſciunt plerique, pars wveſtrum, pſos 
demonas de ſemetipſis confitert, quoties 4 nobis. tormentss er- 


borum, + orationis incendits de corporibus exiguntur. Joſe 


Saturn 
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Saturnus & Serapis, & Fupiter, & quicquid demonum colitts, 
vitti dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur , nec utique in turpitudinen 
ſui, nonnultus praſertim vejtrium aſſiſtentibus, mentiantur. Iſis 
reſtibus eos efſe Damonas , de je verum confitentibus credite 1, 
adjurati enim per Deum verum & ſolum, unvitt , miſeri cor- 
poribus inhorreſcunt  & vel exiliunt ſtatim , vel evaneſcunt 
gradatim, prout files patientis adjuvat , aut gratia Curantis 
aſpirat. Can we now think the Devil ſhould not only 
forſake his Tyranny over the bodies of men, but let go ſo ad- 
vantarions a pillar of his Tyranny over the coſciences of men 
in 1dolatrous wor ſhip, as the concealing himielt was, had he 
not been forced to it by a power far greater than his own ? 
So Cyprian ad Demetrianum , appeals to him being the 
Proconſul of Africa, about the fame thing (who had written 
ſharply againſt the Chriſtians ) for ſpeaking of the Devils 
whom they worſh;pped 1n their ldols. Os audire eos velles & 
videre, quando 4 nobis adjurantur & torquentur Spiritualibus 
flagris & verborum tormentis de obſeſſis corporibus ejiciuntur , 


Ad Demetr, 


ſe 12, 


quando ejulantes & gementes voce humana, C poteft ate divina_ 


flagella & werbera ſentientes, venturum judicium confitentur ; 
' vent & copnoſce vera eſſe que dicimus : anda little after, vides 
bis ſub manunoſtra ſtare vinitos, & tremere captivos, quos tu 
ſuſpicis & veneraris ut Dominos. Did ever any of the Heas. 
then Magicians (of which there were good ſtore) exrore 
ſuch things from the Devils as the Chriſt;ans did meerly by 
their prayers, and i7vocations of the name of God and Chriſt ? 
did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, not 
only in poſleſſed bodses but in their Temples too? that was 
beyond the power of their Epheſiar letters, or any of their 
Magical incantations. Did the Devils ever dread fo much 
the name of Socrates Or Ariſfsdesas they did that of God and 
of Chriſt ? Of which Lafantins thus ſpeaks, Quo audits 
tremunt, exclamant & uri ſe verberarique teſtantur , &* in- 
terrogats qui ſit , quando venerint , quando in hominem trrep- 
ſerint, confitentur '{ic extorti, & excruciats virtute divins nu- 
minis exulant >, propter hac verbera & minas, ſant#os & juſtos 
viros ſemper oderunt. 
of Chriſt trembled as much as ever the Pythian Propheteſs 
did in her greateſt ſuries ; lo Prud:ntius tells us. | | 
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| Torquetnr Apollo 

Apotheof. Nomine percuſſus Chriſti, nec fulmina verbs 
Ferre poteſt ; agttant miſerum tot verbera lingue, 
Quot laudata Det reſonant miracula Chriſt s. 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus ſaith to the ſame pur. 
De errore prof, Pole, Ecce Demon eft quem colis,, cum Dei & Chriſti ejus 
relige nomen audierit , contremiſcit, & ut interrogantibus nobis re- 
ſpondeat trepidantia verba , vix ſe colligit ; adherens homin 
laceratur, uritur, vapulat , & ſtatim de commiſſis ſceleribus 
confitetur. By which Teſtimonies it appears what power 
over Satan, when he was in his Kingdom, the Chriſtians. by 
the power of Chrift had ; not as though the bare name of 
Chriſt had ſo great an efficacy in the ejeition of Devils, as 
L- 1. c.Ceif. Origen ſeems to be of opznion ( ina diſcourſe about the efficacy 
of zames, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher ) but that God 
might manifeſt to the world the trath that was contaimad in 
that name , he did give a power to ſuch as made ſe of it, of 
Working miracles by it. And thence we read in Scripture , 
that ſome who were not throughly Chriſtians, but yet pro- 
feſſed the rruth of the Goſpel, and that what they did was for 
the honour of Chriſt , had a power of caſting out Devils and 
Mar. 7. 22. doing many wonderful things through his name. 
bis Set. 6. By theſe and many other Teſtimonies which might be 
produced out of the Primitive Church, we find an exat 
accompliſhment of our Saviours promiſe to his Diſciples 
Mar. 16.179, when he took his leave of them : Ard theſe ſigns ſhall follow. 
3 them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt out Devils, &C. 
This power then in the Primitive Chyrch had a rwofold argu- 
ment in it, both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the 
_ prediftions of our Saviour , andas it was an evidence of the 
Divine power of Chriſt , when his zame ſo long after his. 
aſcenſion had ſo great a command over all the infernal ſpirits; 
and that fo evidently that, at that rime wben the Chriſtians: 
did as it were Tyrannize over Satan {0 in his own. rerrito- 
ries, yet. then the greateſt of his Magicians had no power to. 
hurt the bodies of the Chriſtians, which is a thing Origen 
3 takes much notice of. For when Celſ#s ſaith from Diogenes 
© * | | e459 yptiids 
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tins that Idagich, could only hurt ignorant and wicked 
men, and had no power over Philoſophers, Origen replies, firſ?, 
that Philoſophie was no ſuch charm againſt the power of 
Magick, as appears by Meragenes who writ the ſtory of 
Apollonins Tyanewus , the famous Mygician and Philoſopher , 
who therein meiitions how Emphrares and an Epicurean 
( 3% duels qraborgor no vulgar Philoſophers) were catched by 
the e Magick of Apollonins ( and although Philoſtratus dil- 
own this Hiſtory of Meragenes as fabulous, yet he that 
thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit, 1s 
much deceived, of whom Lud. F7ves gives this true charatter, 
that he doth magna Homeri mendacia majoribus mendaciis 
corrigere, mend one hole and make three ) but faith Origen as 
ro the Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true : NHafebariue dn 5 
nels 1 Th meigg, mug A aporri, om ou x7! RerIavisuor Ja Ts Ings 
+ em mam. Yeegmwovles $10v, ut) Gravies nald mn 'ayyiroy wm, 7 
meg aX Weious 5 uyals ove xeeeov th Seovmws yurmos th nueegs MW - 
Hor, vTe waya's, ire Sumoyins cm dawn. This, ſaith he, we are 
moſt certain of and have found it by experience true, that theſe 
who according tothe principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God 
over all, through Jeſus , and do live according to: the Goſpel , 
being conſtant in their ſolemn prayers night and day, are not 
obnoxious to the power of any Magick, or Devils whatſoever. 
Now then if the Devil who had then ſo much power over 


others, had none*upon the true followers of Chriſt ; and if 


inftead of that they had ſo great a commanding power over 
the Devil even in things which tended moſt to his diſadvar- 
. taze, not only diſlodging him out of bodies, but out of his 
Idolatrons Temples, what can be more evident, than that this 
power which was ſo efficacious for the overthrowing the 
King dom Of Satan, mult needs be far greater than the power 
of Satan 1s ? For it is an undoubted Maxime in natural rea- 
ſon, that whatever is put out of its former place by force and 
violence , 1s extruded by ſomething ſtronger than it ſelf;, for 
if the force on either ſide were equal, there could be no diſpoſ- 
ſeſſng of either 5, if any thing then be caſt out of its former 
poſſeſſion unwillingly , it is an undeniable proof there was 
{ome power greater than his who was diſpoſſeſſed. Now we 
cannot conceive, if there be ſuch malignant ſpirits as by 
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many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that they. 
ſhould willingly quzt their poſſeſſions to ſuch a d«&rive which 
tends to the unavoidable ruine of their intereſt in the world , 
if then the power of this dofrine hath everthrown the Devils 
Kingdom in the world, whereever it hath been truly exter- 
rained, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that this power is far above 
the power of any damnea ſpirits. Now what felly and mad. 
neſs was it in the Hearhensto worſhip thoſe for Gods, which- 
they could not but ſee, if they would open their eyes, were 
under ſo great ſlavery to a power above them, which could: 
make them confeſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in the 


preſence of their great adorers ? 


Neither ought the many courterfeits and impoſtures which 
have been in the world in this kind ſince the eſtabliſhment. of 
Chriſtian Religion ( among *the advancers of particular inte- 
reſts and deſigns.) make us ſuſpe& the truth of thoſe things 
which were done 1n the firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt, 
For firſt it ffands to the greateſt reaſon, that the ſtrongeſt 
arguments for the truth of a Rel:gion ought to be ferched 
from the ages of its firſt appearance in the world; if then 
the evidence be undoubredas to thole firſt times, we ought to 
embrace Our Religion as true, . whatever the impoſtures have 
been among thoſe who have apparently gone aſide from that 
purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, which had ſo great poty- 
er. Then ſecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind: 
of ejefting Devils, where Chriſtianity 1s owned, be ac- 
knowledged for poſtures; one of theſe rwo things muſt be 
ſuppoſed as the ground of it : either that there was no ſuch 


| thing as a real poſſeſſion by the Devil, or elſe there ' was no ſuch 


thing as a diſpoſſeſſing him ; If the firſt, then hereby will be 
ſeen a confirmation of our former argument, that where Chri- 
ſtianiry 15 owned, by the power of that, the Devil is more 
carbed and reſtrained, than wheret is not, orelfe js niuch 
overrun With ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, the ages 
of the Chriſtian Church , from the 10. Cemmry to the be- 
ginning of the. 16 current, area clear evidence, Of the firſt , 
all. rhoſe who have been converſant in the places where Pa- 
ganiſm OT grofs Idolatry do yet reign, will bring in their cre- 
aitable Teſtimonzes, how. tyrannical the power of the Devil 
IS-. 
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is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, where careful endeas 


vours have been uſed for the rerriving the antient purity of Chri- 


jan  dottrine and worſhip, we ought to impute It to the pow- 
er of him who 1s ſtronger than Satan , who whereeyer he 
comes to dwell , doth aifpoſſeſs him of his former habita- 
tions. If the ſecondthen be entertained as the ground of con- 
cluding all things as smpoſtures, which are accounted 4diſpoſ: 


ſeſſions of Satan, viz. that he is never really aiſpoſſeſſed, then 
ic muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once ſeized, there IsS- 


no poſſibility of ejefting him ; which is to ſay, that the De- 


wil hath an abſolute and infinite power, and that there is no- 


ower greater than: his, which is to own him for God; or 
effe that God ſuffers him to ryrannize where and how he 


will, which is contrary to divine providence, and the care. 


Grd takes of the world, and of the good of mankind; orelſe 
lafly, that thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 


perſons WNO are armed {0 much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
poſſeſſed with ſuch a due ſpirir of the Goſpel , which hath. 
command over theſe infernal ſpirits. And this in the caſes 
pretended by the great 7uglers and Impoſtures of the Chri-- 


ſtian world , the Pepiſh Prieſts have been ſo notorious, that 


none of their own party of any great faith or credit would 
ſtand: to vouch them. And we have this impregnable argu- 
ment againſt all ſuch Impoſtures , that the matters. which: 


they by ſuch a&o7s would give an evidence to, being: fo vaſt- 


ly different from, if not in ſome things diametrically oppolite. 


to the firſt delivery and deſign of the Chriſtian faith, it is. 


. #nconfiſtent with the way uſed for the confirmation of Chriſt i-- 
_ an Religion In the fir? publiſhing of 1t, toattelſt the rxuch of... 


ſuch things by any real miracles; For ſo it would invali-- 
date the great force of the evidences of the truth of Chriſt. 
anity , if the ſame argument: ſhould be uſed for the proving 


of that which in the judgement of any impartial perſon was. 


not delivered, when the truth of the doQrine of Chriſt was 


confirmed by ſo many and urcontrouled miracles. But-here- 
by we ſee what: wnconceivable prejudice hath been done to : 
the rrue primitive - doFrine of the Goſpel 3 and what ſtum-. 
bling blocks have been laid in the way- of conſiderative per» 


ſons, to keep them from embracing the truly Chrift;an faith, 
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by thoſe who would be thought the 5nfallible direfors of men 


in it, by making »ſe of the broad-ſeal of Heaven (ſet on. 
ly to the ruth of the _— ) tO confirm their unwrit- 


ten and ſuperſtitious ways Of worſhip. For it I once ſee that 


which I looked on as an undoubted evidence Of divine power, 
brought to art«/# any thing directly contrary tO divine reve- 
lation ;, I muſt either conclude that God may comtraditt him. 
ſelf by ſealing both parts of a contradidion, which is both 


blaſphemoxs and impoſſible 5, or that that ſociety of men which 


owns ſuch things, is not at all render of the honour of Chr;. 
ſtran detrine, but ſeeks to ſet up an zxtereſt contrary to x, 
and matters not what. diſadvantage 1s done to the gronnds of 
Religion by ſuch unworthy pretencesz and which of theſe 
Two is. more rational and true, let every ones conſcience 
judge. And therefore it is much the »:tereſt of the Chriſts. 
an world to have all ſuch frauds and impoſtures diſcovered, 
which do ſo much 4:ſervice to the Chriſtian faith, and are 
ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how. 
far that promiſe of our Saviour, that they which believe in his 
zame, ſhall caſt out Devils, and do many miracles, may extend 
even. in theſe laſt ages of the world to ſuch generoxs and pri- 
mitive- ſpirited Chriſtians, who out of a great and deep ſenſe 
of the truth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſouls of 
men, ſhould go among Heathens and Izfidels, to convert 
them only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular zztereſt, under pre- 
tence of an z7fallible head) is not herea place fully to en- 
quire. 1 confeſs I cannot ſee any reaſon why Goa may not 
yet for the convifion of Infidels, employ ſich a power of 
miracles, although there be not ſuch zeceſſity of it, as there 
was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, there being ſome 
evidences of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not 
ſo clear then ( as the overthrowing the Kingdom of Satan wn 
the world, the prevailing of Chriſtianity notwithſtanding force 
uſed agairſt it ;, the recovery of it from amidſt all the corrup- 
tions which were mixed with it ;, the conſent of thoſe parties 
in the common foundations of Chriſtianity, wkich yet diſagree 
from each other with great bitterneſs of ſpirit ) though ſay 
it be not of that zeceſſity now, when the Screptures are con 
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pleaſe out of his abundazt proviſion for the ſatisfattion of the 
minds of men, concerning the truth of Chriſtian dofrine , 
to employ good mento dolomething which may manifeſt the 
power Of Chriſt to be above the Devils, whom they worſhip. 
"And therefore I ſhould far ſooner believe the relation of the 
miracles Of -Xaverins and his Brethren, employed in the con- 
verſion of Infidels, than Lipſins his Virgo Hallenſis and Afpre- 
collss, could it but be made evident to me that the deſign of 
thoſe perſons had more of Chriſtzanity than Popery in it 
that 1s, that they went more upon a deſign tO bring the ſouls 
of the Infidels to Heaven, than to exlarge the authority and 
juriſditFion of the Roman Church. 

But whatever the truth of thoſe miracles , or the deſion 
of thoſe perſons were , we have certain and wndoubted evi- 
dence of the truth of thoſe miracles , whereby Coriſtianity 
was firſt propagated, and the Kingdom of Satay overthrown 
inthe world ; Chriſt thereby making it appear that his power 
was greater thanthe Devils, who had poſſeſſion , becauſe he 
overcame him, took: from him. all his armour wherein be tru- 
fed, and divided his ſpoils, 1. e. diſpoſſeſſed him of mens bo- 
dies, and his 1dolatrous Temples, ſilenced his Oracles, nonpluſt 
his Magicians, and at laſt, when Chriſtsanity had overcome 


by ſuffering, wreſted the worldly power and Empire out of 


the Devils hands, and employed it againſt himſelf. Neither 


may we think, becauſe ſince that timethe Devil hath got ſome. 


ground in the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſm , 
and the general corruptions in the Chriſtian world, that there- 
fore the other was no argument of divine power ;, becauſe the- 
truth of Chriſtianity is not tryed to any particular places \ be- 
cauſe ſach a falling away hath been forerold in the Seriprure,. 


and therefore the truth of them is proved by it, and becauſe- 


God himſelf hath zhreatned that thoſe who will not receive the- 
truth in the love of it , ſhall be given up to ſtrong deluſions. Doth: 
not this then ſtead of abating the ſtrength of the argument, 
confirm it more,. and that nothing 1s fallen out in the Chrs- 
ſtian world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom God em- 
ployed-inthe converting of it ? But we are neither without 
ſome fair hopes even from that adrvine. revelation which was: 


ſealed by uncontruled evidence ,, that there may be yet a: 
En tome. 
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Set. 3. 


Luk.11.21,22- 


I” 


Prop. Agoniſt. 
ad Otdipum. 


cap. 2. 


 Selt. 9. 


Was to be propagated ever the world without any other ratio- 
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time tO come When Chriſt will recover his Churches to their 
priſtine purity and ſmlicity;, but withal I think we are not 
to mealure the future felicity of the Church by outwarg 


ſplendor and greatneſs ( which roo many 1o ſtrongly fancy ) 


but by a recovery of that true ſpirs of Chriſtiamty which 
breathed in the firſt ages of the Church, whatever the out- 
ward condition of the Church may be : For if worldly greae- 
neſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt mmpairers of the 
purity of Chriſtian Religion, it 1$ hard to conceive how the 
reſtoring of the Church of Chriſt to its true glory, can be by 
the advancing of that, which gives 10 great an occaſion to 
pride and ſenſaality, which are {o contrary to the deſign of 
Chriſtian Religion 5, unleſs we ſuppoſe men free from thoſe 
corruptions , Which continual experience {till tells the world 
the Rulers as well as members of the Chriſtian ſociety are 
ſubje to. Neither may that be wondred at, when ſuch us- 
evenneſs of parts is now diſcovered in the great Luminaries 
of the world, and the Sur himſelf is found to have bis ma- 
cule, as though the Sun had a purple Fever , Or as Kircher 
expreſleth it , Ipſe Phabus, qui rerum omnium un univerſo 
nature Theatro aſpettabilium longe pulcherrimus omnium opi- 
nione eſt habitus, hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie , ac infetto 
vultu maculis proditt 5 diceres eum wariolis laborare ſene- 
ſcentem : 1 ſpeak not this as though an outward flouriſhing 
condition Of the Church were inconſiſtent with its parity ; for 
then the way to refine it , were to throw it into the flames 
of perſecution ; but that the advancement of the flouriſhing 
condition Of the Church , is not meerly by outward pomp and 
grandeur, and that the -purity of the Church is not inconſ+- 
fent with a ſtate of outward difficulties , which the expersence 
of the Primitive Chxrch gives An irrefragable demonſtration 
of. Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of a power of 
miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian doftrine , to manifeſl 
the rruch of it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that great 
Antichriſt the Devil , who had uſurped ſo much Tyranny 
over the world. | ? 

The laſt reaſon why a power of miracles was fo necefſary 
for confirming the ruth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe the Goſpel 


nal 
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nal evidence than was contained in the miracles wronght for 
the confirmation Of it, Now the admirable ſucceſs which this 
doErine found in the world, conſidering all the circumſtances 
. of it, do make it clear what certazaty there was that the 
miracles which were wrought were rae, and they were cer- 
rain evidences that the dotFrine attelted by them was from 
God. Now this wil] appear from theſe two things. 

That no rational account can be given why the Apoſtles 
ſhould undertake to publiſh ſuch a dottrine, unleſs they had been 


undoubtedly certain rhat the DiFrine was true, and they had ſuf- 


ficient evidence to perſwade others to believe it. 
That no ſatisfattory account can be given, conſidering the nature 
of the debErine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propagation, why tt 


ſhould meet with ſo great acceptance 1m the world, had there not 


been ſuch convincing evidence as mught fully perſwade men of the 
truth of it. | 

bin with the firſt, from the publiſhers of this deftrine 
in the world. All that I here require by way of a Poſtula- 
tum Or ſuppoſition, are only thele two things, whichno man 
right in his wits I ſuppoſe will deny: 1. That men are ſo far 
rational agents. that they will not ſet upon any work of moment 
and difficulty, withcut ſufficient grounds inducing them to it ;, 
and by ſo much the greater the work is, the more ſure and 
ſtedfaſt had the grounds need to be which they proceed up- 
on. 2. That the Apoſtles or firſk Publiſhers of the Chriſti 
am Dottrine were not men diſtratted, or bereft of their wits, 
but atted by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, as other men in the world do: Which if any one 
!hould be ſo far beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but 


patience and wnderſtanding enough to read and conſider 


thoſe admirable writings of theirs which are conveyed to 


us by as certain uninterrupted a Tradition as any thing in- 
the world hath been, by that rome he will ſee cauſe to al. 


ter his judgement, and to ſay that they are net mad, but 


ſpeak, the werds of the grateſt truth and ſoberneſs. Theſe - 


things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to the proving the 
thing in hand, which will be done by theſe rhree things 3 
Hirſt,' That the Apoffles could not but know how hazardots 


an employment the preaching of the Gofpel would .be 40; 


Nn 


them. 


I. 


2, 
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them. Secondly, that-o motive can be concerved ſufficient fox 
them to undertaks ſuch an employment, but the infallible truth of 
the dottrine which they preached. Thirdly, that the greateſt af. 
ſurance they had themſelves of the truth of their Doltrine, was by 
being eye-witneſſes of the miracles of Chriſt. | 

F I, That the Apoft les could not but underſtand the hazard 
of their imployment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully un- 
dertook, it. That men armed with no external power, nor 
cried up for their wir and learning, and carrying a doftrine 
with them ſo contrary to the general znclinations of the 
world, having nothing in it to recommend it to mankind but 
the zrath of ir, ſhould go about to perſwade the world to 
part with the Religion they owned, and was ſetled by their 
laws, and tO embrace ſuch a Religion as called them off from al! 
the things they loved in this world, and to prepare themſelves 
by mortification and ſelf-denial for another world, is a thing 
to humane reaſon zcred;ble, unleſs we ſuppoſe them afted by 
a.higher ſpirit than mankind is ordinarily ated by. For what is 
there ſo deſireable in continnal reproaches, and contumelies ? 
what delight is there in racks and priſons ? what agreeableneſs 
in flames and martyrdoms to make men wdergo Tome, nay all 
of theſe rather than dſows that dofrine which they came to 
publiſh? Yet theſe did the Apoſtles cheerfully undergo in 
order to the converſion of the world to the rruth of that do- 
&rine which thzy delivered to. it. And not only ſo, but. 
though they did foreſee them, they were not d:ſcouraged 
from this widertaking by it. Iconfeſls, when men are upon 
hopes Of prefit and intereſt in the world, engaged upon a de- 
fien which they promiſe themſelves impurity in, having pow: 
er On their ſide, though afterwards things ſhould fall out 
contrary to their expettation, ſuch perſons may die in ſuch a 
' Cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome may carry it out with 
more reſolution, partly through an innate fortitude of Fri, 
heightned with the advantages Of Religion, or an Enthuſt- 
aftich.temper. But it is hard to conceive that ſuch perſons 
would have undertaken ſo hazardous an employment, if be- 
forchand they had foreſeen what they mnſt have andergone 
for it. But now the Apoſtles did foreknow that bonds and im- 


proſonment, nay death it ſelf muſt be undergone in a violent. 
man 
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manner, for the ſake of the doFrine which they preached} yet 
notwithſtanding all this, they go boldly and with reſolution 
on with their work, and give not over becauſe of any hard- 
ſhips and perſecutions they met withal. One of the chiefeſt of 
them, St. Peter,and as forward as any in Preaching the Goſpel, Joh. 21. 19. | 
had the very manner of his death foretold him by Chriſt him- | | 
ſelf, before his Aſcenſion; yet ſoon after we find him preaching = 
Chriſt in the midſt of thoſe who had crucified him, and tel- 
ling them to their faces the greatneſs of their ſoz 18 it, and 
ealing to the miracles which ChriſF had done among 
them, and bidding them repent and believe in him whom ' they AA 2+ 22, 23s 
had crucified, if ever they would be ſaved; And this he did, 3% 
not only among the people who gave their conſent to the = 254 _ 
crucifying of Chriſt ; but ſoon after, being convented toge- AR. 4. 5. 
ther with John, before the Court of Sanhedrin (probably 
*the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt AR. 4-10. 12» 
to death ) for a miracle wrought by them, with what :ncre- 
ble boldneſs doth he to their faces tell them of their muwr- 
dering Chriſt; and withal, that there was no other way to 
ſalvation but by him whom they had crucified ! Be it hyown 
unto you all (faith Peter to the Sanhedrin) and to all the 
people of Iſrael, that by the name of Teſns Chriſt whom ye have 
crucified, whom God raiſed from-the dead, even by bim doth 
this man ſtand here before you whole. Neither 1s there ſalvation 
inany other; for there 1s none other name under Heaven given 
among men whereby we muſt be ſaved: What an heroic, free- 
dom of ſpirit appears in theſe words! what magnazimity and 
coxrage was there now in that perſoz, who durlit in the face 
of this Coure tell them of their murder, and that there was 
no ſalvation \þut by him whom they had crucified! Well 
might they wonder at the boldneſs of the men, who feared 
not the ſame death which they had ſo lately brought their 
Lord and Maſter to. 
Neither was this ſingly the caſe of Peter, and Fohn, but all Set. 10. 

the reſt of the Apoftles undertook their work with the ſame 
reſolution and preparation Of Spirit to undergo the greateſt 
hardſhip in the world for the ſake of the traths they Preach- 
ed. And accordingly as far as Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory can afcer- 
tain us of it, they did: all but 7ohr (and that ro make good Joh 21: 22. 

Nn2 the 
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the prediftion of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by the bands 


, of thoſe who perſecured them meerly for their dottrine. And 
which is moſt obſervable, when Chr:j# deligned them firſt of 


Matth. 10.17, 
r8,21,22, 28.. 


all for this wozk, he told them before-hand of reproaches, 
perſecutions, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death it ſett 
which they muſt #zdergo tor his ſake. All that he gave them 
by way of encouragement, was,that they could only kill the 


| body and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould fear him 


' Plat, Phed.. 


only who could deſtroy both body and ſoul in Hell; all the ſup. 
port they had, was, .an expetFartion in another world, and that 
animated them to go through all the hardſhips of this. Where 
do weever read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage 1n the moſt 
knowing Philoſophers of the Heathens? with what faintaeſs 
and miſgiving " mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous dif. 
courſe ſuppoſed to be made by him before his death ? how 
uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a fate of immortality ? and yet 
In all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages ima- 
£inable. Where do weever find that ever any of the great 
friends of Socrates, who were preſent at his death, as Phads, 
Cebes, Crito and Simmias, durſt enter the Areopagus, and 
condema them there for the »wrther of Socrates, though 
this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did ? why 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the world better of 
thoſe-grand truths of the being of God and immortality of 


| fouls, if at. leaſt they were fully convinced of them them- 


| ſelves? 


Why did not Platoat leaſt ſpeak, out, and tell the 


; world the truth, and not diſemſe his diſcourſes under feigned 
 rames,the better to avoid accuſation and the fate of Socra- 


friends very fearful of being too dogmatical. 


res? how doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as 
it were at Bo.peep with his Readers, ſometimes appearing and 
then pulling in his horns again.? It may not be an improbable 
conjeEure that the death of Socrates.was the foundation of the 
Academy: | mean of that cautelous doftrine of withholding 
«ſent, and being both pro and con, ſometimes of this ſide, and 
ſometimes of that.: for Socrates his death hath made all his 
And Plato 
himſelf had too much. riches and withall too much of a 


- Courtier in him to hazard the dear priſon of his ſoul, viz. his 


bedy, meerly for. an «thereal vehicts.. He had rather let ; 
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Soul flutter up and down 1N terreſtrial matter, or the cage It 
was pert up in, than hazard too violent an opening of 1t by 
the hands of the Areopagis. And the great Roman Orator 
among the reſt of Plato's ſentiments had learnt this too ; for 
although in his difcourſes he hath many times ſufficiently 
laid oper the folly of the Heathen worſhip and Theology, yet 
he knows how to bring himſelf off fake enough with the 
people 5 and will be fare to be dogmatical only in this, that 
nothing 1s to be tinovated in the Religion of a Common-wealth, 
and that the cuſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolably ro be ob- 
ſerved. Which principles had they been true as they were 
ſafetor the perſons who ſpake them, the Chriſtian Religion 
had never gained any entertainment 1n the world; for where 


ever it came, it met with this perent prejudice that It was 


looked on as an innovation, and therefore was ſhrewdly 
ſuſpcFed by the Governours of Common-wealths, and the 
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Preachers -of it puniſhed as faftions and ſeditious perſons . - : 


which was all the pretext the: wile Politicians of the world. 


had for their cruel and inhumane perſecutions of ſuch mul- 
titudes Of peaceable andinuocent Chriſtians. Now when thele 


things were foretold to. the . 4poſ#les themſelves before their 


going abroad {© plainly, that with the fame faith they did 
believe the doG#rine they Preached to be true, they mult be- 
keve that all theſe things ſhould come to paſs, what conrage 
and magnanimity: Of ſpirit was it in them thus to encounter 
dangers and as it were court the flames ? Nay and before the 


time was come that they mult dye, to ſeal the rruth of their 


acttrine, their whole life was a continual peregrination, 
wherein they were as ſo many Jobs 1n pilgrimage, encountred ' 
with-perils and dangers on everyſide ,, of which one of the. 


"moſt painful and ſucceſsful, St. Panl hath given in ſuch a targe 
wventory of his perils, that the very reading of them were 
enough to do a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once 
to ſpoil him-of therwo pillars of his happineſs, the quietneſs 
of his mi7d-and eaſe of his body. Thus we ſee what a hazar- 


dous imployment that was which the 4poſtles went upon, and 
that it was ſuch as they very well underftood the diflitulty of: 
before they ſet upon it. f 

Secondly, We cannot find out © any rational motive which Sect." 11... 
cotld.. 
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c ould carry them through ſa hazardous an employment, but the 
full convittions of their minds of the .undowbted truth and cer- 
rainty of the doſtrine which they delivered. We find before 
that no vulgar morives In the world could carry them upon 
that deſign which they went upon z Could they be led by 
ambition and vaix glory who met with ſuch reproaches where 
ever they went ; and not only perſecutions of the tongye, 
but the ſharper ones of the hands too? We never read of 
any but the Primitive Chriſtians who were ambitions of be. 
ing Martyrs, and thought. lozg till they were in the flames; 
which made Arrius Antonins being Proconſul of Aſia, when 
Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his eribunal and throxged in to 
be condemned,ſay to them, @ Ferao},oi diaure ambricoxewngnuri; 
n bes xs Txile. O miſerable people, bad not ye wayes enongh to 
end your lives at home, but ye muſt croud for an execution ? 
This was a higher ambition by far than any of thoſe mancipia 
gloria, thoſe Chamaleons that lived on the breath of applayſe; 
the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, who were as Tey- 
tullian expreſieth it, homines glorie & eloquentie ſolius liki- 
dinoſs, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloguence 
the world; but the Spirie of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high to 
on ſo mean a prey. When the more ſober Heathen; 
had taken a ſtrifFer notice of the carriages and lives of the 
Preachers of the Gofpel and all their genuine followers, they 
inſtead of the common and rude name Of impoſtours, gaue 
them a More civil zl of Philoſophers, and looked upon their 
 deFrine as a ſublimer kind of Phitoſe 2 #tique diviuum 
negotium exiſtimant ſed magis Philoſaphie genus, as Tertulk- 
an tells us, becauſe the Philoſophers pretended ſo much to 
moral virtues which they ſaw the Chriſt;ans ſo excellent in; 
but as Tertwllian there replies, nomen hoc Philofophorum De- 
mania nen fugat, The Devil was never afraii of a Phileſs- - 
hers beard, Nor were aiſcaſes cured by the ronuch of a Philo 
Thick pallinm. There was ſomething more Divine in Chri- 
ſtians than in the grave Philoſophers ;, and that not only in 
reference to their lves, and the Divine power which was 
ſeen in them, but in reference to. the truth and certainty of 
their dottrine, It being a true charader given of borh, by that 
ſame excellent writer 18 behalf of, the Chriſtians of his time: 
| Verita- 
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Veritatem Philoſophs quidem affettant, poſfſident autem Chri- 
ſtram 5 what the Philoſophers deſired only, the Chriſtians enjoy, 
which was Truth: and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, 
mimice Philoſophi affeftant weritatem, & affettando corrum- 
punt, ut qus Lloriam captant Chriſtians eam neceſſario ap- 
petunt & integri preſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſue curant. Truth 
4s the Philoſophers miſtreſs which by courting he witiates and 
corrupts, locking at nothing but his own glory: but trmth is the 
Criſtians Matron whoſe direftions he obſerves and follows, 
becauſe he regards no glory but that to come. And to let them 
further ſee what a difference there was between a Chriſtian 

and a Philoſopher, he concludes that diſcourſe with theſe 
words, Quid adeo ſrmile Philoſophns & Chriſtian ? Grecia 
Diſcipulus & cli! fame negotiator & vite? verborum & 
fattorum operator * rerum edificator & deſtrutter ? amicus & 
mimicus errors ? weritatis interpolator & integrator? furator 
ejus  cuſtos? As much diſtance (faith he) as there is between 
Greece and Heaven, between applauſe and eternal glory, be- 
tween words and things, between building and deſtroying, be- 
tween truth and error; between a plagiary and corrupter of 
trath, and 4 preſerver and advancer of ut, ſo much is there 

' between a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian. The Heathens might 
ſuſpe indeed ſome” kind of affinity between the firſt. 


Preachers of the Goſpel and the ancient Sophiſts of Greece, 


becauſe of their frequent going from place to place, and pre- 
tending a kind of Enthuſiaſm as they did : but as much 


difference as there is between a Knight Errant and Hercules, . 
between a: Mountebank, and Hippocrates, that and much. 


greater there is between a Greek Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. 
Socrates in Plato's Euthydemus hath excellently diſcovered 


the vanity and futility of thoſe perſons under the: perſons of 


Euthydemus and Dionyſodorus, and fo likewiſe in his - Prota- 
goras; their intent was only like the Rerzaries in the Roman. 


Speftacles to catch their adverſaries 1n a nets, tO. intangle. 
them with ſome captiovs queſtion or other ; but how. valtly. 
different from this was the deſign of the Apoſtles who abhor'd. 
thoſe exdleſs contentions which then were in the Heather: 


world; and came to ſhew them that T7uth which was reveal- 
ed with an intent of making them better mer! | 


We. 
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Sebb. 12, We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any mean 
and walgar motives, neither did they drive on any provare 
ends of their own; all that they minded was the promoting 
of the dotrine which they preached. Nay they accounted 
no hazards comparable with the advantaze which the world 
enjoyed through the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion, 
This ſheiwed a truly zoble' and generons Sþirit In them which 
would not be hindred from ang the world good, though 
they found ſo bad extertainment from it; yea they rejoyced 
in their greateſt ſufferings which they underwent in ſo good 
a cauſe, wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtszans who were the 
genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did fo far imitate them, 

- That, etiam damnati gratias agunt, they gave the 7uapes 
- —_ Apol. thanks that they thought them worthy to loſe their /;ves in 
wy a cauſe which they. had reaſon to trinmph in, though they 
died tor it. And when any of them were apprehended, they 
diſcovered ſo little fear of puniſhment, ut unum ſolummods 
FIFR Ig quod non ante fuerint peniteret, that nothing troubled them ſo 
by oy ing = much as that they had been Chriſtians ns ſooner, as one of . 
their number ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſually 
ſcoffed at them and called them Sarmentitis and Semaxis 
becauſe they were burned upon ne Croſs, one of them in the 
name of the reſt anſwers, hic eſt habits vittorie noſtre, hac 
palmata veſts, tals curru triumphamiu ;,* the Croſs was only. 
their triumphant Chariot which carried them ſooner to 
Heaven. Now this courage and reſolution of ſpirit which 
was ſeen in the firſt planters of Chriſtanity in the world 
made al] ſeri and: inquiſuive perſons look more narrowly 
into thoſe things which made men ſlight ſo much the-com- 
| mon bug-bears of humane nature, ſufferings and death. 
1a. ib, Ons emm non .contemplatione efus concutitur, ad requirendum 
quid int mm re ſ#? quis non ubi requiſivit accedit ! ubi 
acceſſit pats exoptat ! Theſe ſufferings made men enquire , this 
enquiry made them. believe; that belief made them as willing - 
to fer themſelves as they had ſeen others do it before them. 
Thus it appeared to be true in them, exquiſitior queque CrH- 
aclitas, ilecebra mags eff: ſite ;, plures efficimur quoties me- 
timur & vobis ;, ſemen eſt ſanguis Chriſtianorum The cruelty 


-o&f their enemies did but increaſe their number \, the. WO of 
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** plainly that there was a higher ſpirir in Chriſtianity than 
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their pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-time of Chriſtianity , 


and no ſeed was ſo fruitful as that which was ſteeped in the 
- blood of Martyrs, Thence Faſtin Martyr ingenuouſlly faith 


of himſelf, that while he wasa Plaronick, Philoſopher, he de- 
rided and ſcoffed at the Chrit:ans; but when he conſidered 


their great courage and conſtancy i dying for their profeſſion, 
/ he could not think thoſe could poſhibly be men wicked and 


voluptuous, who when offers of life were made them, would 
gather chooſe death than deny Chriſt. By which he found 


could be obtained by the Publims notions and ſpeculations of 
Plato, and that a.poor ignorant Chriſtian would do-and 
ſuffer more for the ſake of Chriſt than any of the Academy 
in defence of their maſter Plato. Now lince all. men natu- 
rally abhor ſwferings, what is it which ſhould ſo powerfully 
alter the nature and: d5ſpoſution of Chriſtians above all other 
perſons, that they alone ſhould ſeem in that to have forgot 
humanity, that not only with patience , but with joy they 


' endured torments and abode the flames? What! were they 


all poſſeſſed with a far more than Stoical Apathy, that no 


. ſenſe of pain could work at all upon them? or were they 


all beſorred and ':nfatuated perſons that did not know what. it 
was they wnderwent? It is true ſome'of the more blind and 
wilful Heathens. derided them as ſuch ; but who were the 
more *3nfatuated, let any ſober perſon judge: they who 


| ſighted and rejefted a doftrine of fo great concernment, which 


came atteſted with ſo much reſolution and conrage in the 
profeſſors of it ; or they who were ſo far perſwaded of the 
trath of it, that they would rather die than deny it ? dicimm 
CG palam dicimus , & vobiss torquentibus lacerats & cruents 


vociferamur » Deum colimus per Chriſtum. They were not . 


aſhamed to believe in the blood of Chriſt even when their 
own blood ran down before their eyes, and confeſs Chriſ® with 
their mouths when their bodies were upon the rack. Certain- 
ly then there were ſome very powerful and convincing ar- 
guments which buoyed up the ſpirits of true Chriſtians inthat 
deluge of ſufferings which. they were. to ſwim through 4 it 


z 


mult: be a ſtrong and well grounded faith which would hold 


out under ſo great rryals, and they could not be to ſeek for 
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the moſt perſwaſive motives to faith, who were ſo ready to, | 
give an account tO others of the hope that was in them, and F 
ro perſwade all other perſons to-the imbracing of it. With 
what face and confidence otherwiſe could they perſwade 
men to embrace a doftrine {0 dangerous as that was, had there 
not been motives ſufficient to bear up againſt the were hr of 
ſufferings, and arguments perſwaſrve tO Convince them of the 
andoubted certainty of that dottrine. which they encouraged 
them to believe ? | 

Now that which appears -to have been the main ground of 
ſatisfattion to. the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and: 
certainty of the Dottrine of Chriſt, was this, that the Do&rine 
of -the Goſpel was at: firſt delivered to the world by thoſe 
perſons who were themſelves eye-witneſſes- of all the miracles . 
which our Saviour: wrought: in per curay of the truth of 
hat he ſpake.. PFhey were ſuch perſoxs who had been them-. | 
ſelves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviours admira: 
ble deſconrſes when he was inthe world, but to ſee all thoſe 
olorious things which were done by him, to make it appear 
that 'he was immediately ſent from God. Let us now appeal 
© /Our own Faculties, and examinea little what: rational evi- 
dence could-poſſibly be defired, that the dottrine-of the Goſpel 
was tre , which God did not afford to the wor{d'?? What 
could- the perſorrs who were the auditors of Our-Saviour de- 
lire-more as an evidence that he came from God, than hig doing 
ſuch: things which. were certainly. above any created power, 
either humane or Diabolical , and therefore muſt needs be: . 
Divine ? ' What could other perſons deſire more who were not 
preſent at the doing of theſe miracles, but thatthe reporr of: 

.; them ſhould be conveyed to them in an #ndonbted manner by 
thoſe perſons Who: were eye-wirneſſes of them, and made-it 
appear to the. world they were, tar from - any -inrention of | 
deceiving it ? Now this makes-the Apoſtles themſelves in. ! 
their own writings (though they were- divinely inſpired) 
appeal: to. the ratronal evidence. Of the truth of the things, in 
that "they were delivered-by them who were eye witneſſes of 
them. There St. Perer ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Fews, #-, 
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ueremT@. For we have not followed cunningly deviſed fa- 
' bles, when we made known unto yeu the power and commg 
| of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt , but were eye-witneſſes of his Ma- 
jefty. I he power and coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his 
general coming tO judgement epon the world, or his partics- 
lar coming upon the Natioz of the, Fews ; but by an Hendy- 
ades, by -his power and coming Is meant his powerful appear- 
ance in the world, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf 
to be the Sox of God. Now this ſaich the Apoſtle, was no 
nor © 4v9i0-, not like the Heathen Mythology Concern- 
ing the zgea7zu Ct 6Hpaye ar of their Gods among them (which 
were ſo frequently belicyed among them, that Dzonyſaes 
Halicarnaſſeus condemns the Epicureans, becauſe they did 
deride mis 6hirparcias 1 Hrav, the appearances of their Gods in 
the world) now laith the Apoſtle, atiiure your ſelyes, this is nd 
ſuch appearance of a God on earth as that among the Hea- 
thens was for ſaith he, we our ſelves who declare theſe rhings 
were im, we fully underſtood this uize wuoiews this great 
myſterie of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh, for we ſaw his 
uezaacro ms, that great majeſty which attended him in all which 
he ſpake or did; we ſaw all thoſe uEzaacia Ts Ws the great 
things of God, which were manifeſt in him, all thoſe mzra- 
' culous ojerations Which were wrought by him. Therefore 
as this was a great corfirmation of the fairh of the Apoſtles 
themſclves that they ſaw all theſe things, ſo we ſee it was of 
great concernment tO the world in order to their belief that 
the Goſpel was no canningly deviſed fable , in that it was 
delivered by ſuch who were em) eye witneſſes of what they 
declared. To the ſame purpoſe St. 7ohn ſpeaks ad concilian- 
dam fidem, to make it appear how true what they delivered 
was 1n the entrance of his EpsſHe: That which was from 
the beginninz , which we have heard, which we have ſeen with 
our eyes , which we have looked upon, and owr hands have 
| handled of the word of life ( for the life was manifeſted, and we 
have ſeen it, and bear witneſs , and ſhew unto you that eternal 
life which was with the father and was manifeſted unto ws ) 
That which we have ſeen and heard , declare we unto you. 
We ſee what great force and weight the Apoſtle lays upon 
Oo2 this, 
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heard ;, as they heard the doftrine of Chriſt, 10 they ſaw the 
miracles which he wrought in confirmation of it. St. Tube 
likewiſe in the beginning of his Goſpel declares that he in- 
tended to write nothing but what he had perfedt underſtand. 
ins of from ſuch perſons who had been dun?) eye-witneſſes 
and inſtruments themſelves in part of what was written , for 
that is meant by umge) 3% aiyv: and thoſe things which were 
written,he ſaith, were mwrrAngopogrpe  nuiv aerypoart, things 
which are abundantly proved to be true ;, for being matters of 
fa, there could be no ſtronger proof of them, than by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of what they ſpake. And this we 
find the Apoſtles themſelves very cautions about, in the choice 
of a new Apoſtle in the room of Judas. Wherefore of theſe 
men which have compained with us, all the time that the Lord 
Feſus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptiſm 
of John, untethat ſame day that he was taken from- us. , muſt 
one be ordained to be a witneſs of his reſurreftion: For becaule 
Chriſt was mightily declared to be the Son of God by his reſur- 
rettion from the dead , ( as that which was the great Seal of 
our Saviours being the So of God) therefore we find the 
Apoſtles lo frequently arrefting the truth of the reſurreftion 
of Chrift, and that themſelves were eye-witneſſes of it. This 
Feſus, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we all are 
witneſſes. And again, And killed the-Prigce of life , whom 
God hath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are "witneſſes ; 
and both Peter and John to the Sanhedrin;, For we cant 
but ſpeak the things which we have ſeen and heard, And the - 
whole Colledze of Apoſtles afterwards, And we are his wits 
nefſes of theſe things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Gheſt, whom God 
hath given to them #hgt obey him. In which words they give 
them that twofold” rational evidence which did manifeſt the 
undoubted truth of what they ſpake 3 for they delivered no- 
thing but what chemſelves were witneſſes of, and withal was 
declared to be true by the power of the Holy Ghoſt in the 
miracles which were wrought by and pox believers. Afﬀter- 
wards we read the ſum of the. Apoſtles Preaching, and the 
manner uſed by them to perſwade men of the zruth of it, in 


the words of Peter to Cornelius and his company, How God 


anointed 
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- anointed Teſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
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power, who went about doing good, and healing all that were 10.39,40,41, 


oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him: And we are 
witneſſes of all things which he did both in the land of the Jews 
and in Jeruſalem, whom they ſlew and hanged on 4 tree : 
Him God raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed him openly, not 
to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen before of God, ewento 
us who did eat and drink, with him after he roſe from the dead. 
And he commanded us to preach unto the people, that it 1s he 
which was ordained of God to be.the Fudge of quick and dead. 
By all which we ſee what care God was pleaſed to zake for 
the ſatisfaltion of the world in point of rational evidence, as 
to the ruth of the matters which were diſcovered concerning 
our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made choice of ſuch perſons 
to be the preachers and writers of theſe things who were the 
beſt able to ſatisfie the world about them, viz. ſuch as had 
been eye-witneſſes of them. | 
Now 1n order to the making it more fully ev:dexr what 
- frength.there was 1n this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to 
the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more .fully manifeſt the r4- 
tional evidence which attended it in theſe following propoſs- 
tions. Where the truth of a dottrine depends upon a matter of 
fatt, the truth of the dottrine is ſufficiently manifeſted, if the 


matter of fat# be —_ proved 1n the higheſt way it 1s Capa-. 
cr 


ble of. Thws it is in reference to the drive of Chriſt ; for 
the zruth of that is ſo interwoven with the rruth of the tory 
of Chriſt, that if the relations concerning Chriſt be true, his 
| adoktrine mult needs be Divine and 3nfallible. For if it be 


Set. 4. 


Prop. Io 


undoubtedly tre, that there was ſuch a perſon as Chriſt born - 
at Bethlehem, who did ſo many miracles, and at laſt ſuffered * 
| the aeath of the Croſs, and after hetad lain three daysin 


_ the grave roſe again from the dead, what reaſon imaginable 


can | have to queſtion, but that the Teſtimony of this perfor. - 


was certainly Divine, and conſequently what ever he. 


preached to the world was moiſt certaim and andoubred truth... 
50 that if we have clear evidence, as to the rruth of theſe 
paſſages concerning our Saviour, we mult likewiſe believe 
his deftrine, which came arreſted with ſuch pregnant evidences + 


of a Divine commiſſion which he had from God to the world. 
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No Pr;xce can think he: hath any reaſon to refuſe audience to 
an Embaſſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as he may 
rely upon, although himſelf doth not ſee the ſealing of them. 
much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion the truth of the doftrine 
of the-Goſpel, if we have ſuficient evidence of the rruth of the 
matters of fat concerning Cor:iſt,in ſuch a way as thoſe thing, 
are capable of being, proved. 

The greateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of fat, 
is the atteſting of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of 
#, This is the Foundation wnereon the firmeſt aſſert is bu , 
as to any matter of fatF ; for although we conceive we have 
reaſon to ſuſpeft the truth. of a ſtory, as long as It is conveyed 
only in a gexeral way, by an uncertain fame and tradition ; 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient number of 
credible perſons who. profeſs themſelves the eye-wirneſſes of it, 
it is accounted. an unreaſonable thing to aiſtruſt any longer 
the rrath of it, eſpecially in theſe two caſes. 1. When the 
matter they bear witneſs tois a thing which they might eaſily 


and. Clearly perceive; 2. When many witneſſes exattly agree 


in the ſame Teſtimony. 

1. : When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be 
fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it : 5. e. it it be a common 
obje& of ſenſe. And thus it certainly was as to the perſor and 


| 4ttions of Feſus Chriſt. For he was of the ſame nature with 


mankind; and they had as great evidence that they converſed 
with Feſ#s Chriſt in the fleſh, as we can have that we con- 
werſe one with another. The miracles of Chriſt were real 
and vi/zble miracles ; they could be no s/luſrons of ſenſes, nor . 
Aeceits of their eyes; the man who was born blind and cured 
by our Saviour, was known tO have been born blind througn 
all the Country, and his care was alter as publick as his blind: 
neſs before, and acknowledged by the greatelt exemics of 
Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chriſt raiſed up 
the dead man at'Naim, it was before much people, and ſuch 


perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his 


death. But leſt there might be any ſuſpicion as to him, that 
he was not really dead, the caſe is pliin and beyond all dzſpure 
in. Lazarus , who had been to the krowledze of all perſons 


thereabouts dead four days; here could be uo deceit atall 


when 
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when the /fone was rowled away, and Lazarus came forth in 
the preſence of them all. And yet further the deathand paſ;, 
vn of Our Saviour wasa plain object of ſenſe done in pre- 
ſence of his greateſt adverſaries. The ſouldiers themſelves 
w:re ſufficient wirneſſes of his being really dea4 when they 
came to break, his bones, and ſpared him becauſe they ſaw he 
was dead already. At his reſurrefion the ſtone was rowled 
away from the Sepxlchre and no body found therein, al- 
though the Sepulchre was guarded by ſouldiers, and the- Dyſ- 
ciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that they were diſperſed up and 
down in ſeveral places. And that it was the fame real body 
which he roſe withal , and no aereal vehicle appears by 
' - Thomas his ſcrupuloſity and unbelief, who would not believe 
unleſs he might put bss hands into the hole of his fide, and ſee Joh.20. 25,27 
in his hands the print of the nails, now our Saviour conde- 
ſcending ſo faras to ſarisfie the incredulity of Thomas, hath 
made it thereby evident that the body which our Saviour roſe 
from the grave with, was the ſame 7»d;vidual body which be- 
fore was crucified and buried in: the Sepulrbre. And we find 
all the - Apoſtles together . upon our Saviowrs appearance to 
them. afcer his: reſurreit5on, ſo far from being crezlous in 
embracing a phantaſm inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpefted . 
that it. waSeither a meer phantaſm, or an- evil ſpirit which 
appeared-among them ; upon which it is ſaid, they were ter- Luk. 24. 37. - 
ried and'affrighted, and ſuppoſed they had. ſeen a ſpirn. Which 
our Saviour could not beat them off from, but by appealing 
to the judgement of their ſenſes, Handle me and ſee, for a ſpirit 39. 
| hath not fleſh and bones as-ye ſee me have , and afterwards more 
fully to-convince them; he did eat in the-midſt of them, Now ws" 
the more ſuſpicions and incredulous the Apoſtles themſelves - 
at firſt were, the. greater - evidence 1s It -how far they were 
from any deſign-of abuſing: the world in what they after-- 
preached unto it, and what ſtrong convittion there was in the: 
thing it ſelf, which was able to ſatssfie. ſuch ſcrupulous: and+ 
ſuſn:icious, perſons. TY >- 
2. When -many-witneſſes. concurr in. the ſame Teſtimony. 
Nathing can diharecs more the zrach_ of a reſtimony, than -: 
the counter. witneſs, of ſuch who were preſext:. at. the ſame«: 
ations, but. whenall, the witneſſes fully. agree not only in by 
B21 
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ſubſtance, but in all material circumſtances of the fory, what 
ground. Or reaſon Can there be to ſuſpett a forgery or deſionin 
it ; eſpecially when the'perſos cannot by any fears or threae- 
nings be brought to vary from each other init ? 'Chus it ig in 
Our preſent caſe, we find no real aſſent at all mentioned ej: 
ther as to the birth, miracles, life, death, Or reſurreit;on of 
Feſus Chriſt >, all the witneſſes atteſt the ſame things, though 
writing in different places, and upon different occaſions ;, no 
alteration in any circumſtance of the ffory, out of any 4+ 
ſign of pleaſing. or gratifying any perſons by it. Moſt of our 
Saviours miracles , not only his Apoſtles, but the people andhig 
very enemies Were witneſſes of, whole poſterity to this day dare 
not deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange works which were wrought 
by him. And for his reſwrret#:on, it would be very frange 
that five hundred perſons ſhould all agree in the ſame thing, 
and that no rorments Or death, could bring any of them: to de. 
xy the truth of it, had there not been the greateſt cerr#imy * 
11 1t. S\ | | 

There can be no: reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch a teftimony which it 
given by-:eye-witneſſes, . but either from queſtioning their knows 
tedge of the things they ſpeak of, or their fidelity in reporting 
them. Now there is not the leaſt groundto doubt either of 
theſe, in reference to thoſe perſons who gave reſtimony tothe 
world concerning the perſon and attions of Our bleſſed Sa- 
Viour.. Bs | | A 

For firft, They were ſuch as were intimately converſant both 
with the perſon and ations of  Feſus Chriſt; whom he+ had 
choſen and zrained up for that very end, that they might be 


| ſufficiently qualified to acquaint the world with the truth of 


things concerning himſelf atter his reſurreftion from the dead: 
And accordingly they followed him ap and down whereſoever 
he went they were with him in his ſolirudes and retirements, 
and had thereby occaſion to obſerve all his a&:ions, and to take 
notice of the unſpotted innocency of his life. Some of. his 
Diſciples were with him in his rransfiguration, others in his 


| cxony and" bloody ſweat, they heard the expreſſions which came F 
fromhis mouth; in all which he diſcovered 'a wonderful ſub Þ 


miſſion to'the will of God, and a great readineſs of mindt0 _ 
ſuffer for the 'g00d of the world, Now' therefore the firlt 
; : thing 
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 # thing cannotat all be queſtioned, their means of knowing the 
truth of what they ſpake. | 
Nether ſeconaly is there any reaſon to ſuſpett their fidelity 
in reporting what they knew : For, 1. The truth of this doe 
trine wrought ſo far upon them, that they parted with all their 
worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it: Although their riches _ 
were not great, yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the world was 
weceſſary z they left their houſes, their wives and children, 
| andall for Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher perferments 
in this world ( which had they done it would have rendred 
their - deſign ſuSpicious to the curious and inquiſitive world) 
but they let go at leaſt a quier and eaſe life, for one moſt 
rroubleſom and dangerous. So that it is not, how much they 
parted wthal, but how freely they dzd it, .and with what 
chearfulneſs they underwent dijgraces, perſecutions, nay 
death it felt for the ſake of the Goſpel, Now can it be ima- 
gined, that ever mex were ſo prodigal of their eaſe and lives, 
as tO throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelves 
were-not fully aſſured of the rrath of ? It had been the high- 
elt folly imaginable, to have deceived themſelves in a thing 
of lo great moment to them, as the truth of the dottrinc 
which they preached was , becauſe all their hopes and happs- 
Y. r7{{sdepended upon the rruth of that doftrine which they 
= preached. And as Tertullian obſerves, non fas eff ulli de ſul 
BB religrione mentiri, for faith he, he that ſayes he worſhips any 
thing beſides what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhtp, and 
transfershis worſhip upon another, and thereby doth not wor ſhip 
that which he thus denies; Beſides, what probability is there 
men ſhould 1ye for the ſake of that Religion which-tells then 
that thoſe which do ſo ſhall not receive the reward which is 
Promiſed tO theſe who cordially adhere unto it ? Nay, they 
declared themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons 1 Cor. 15.19% 
if their hopes were only in this preſent life. Can we now 
think that any who had the common reaſon of men, would 
part with all the contentments of this world, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to continual hazards andat laſt undergo death it ſelf 
BS forthe ſake of ſomething which was meerly the fittion of their 
S ®*#6r4iz;? What fhould make rhem {o ſedulous and indu- 
- frious in; preaching ſuch things ads”. ſay neceſſity 
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the Goſpel, when yet they ſaw ſo many woes attending them in 
the preaching of it, had there not been ſome more powerful 
attrattive 1n the beauty and excellency of the doftrine which 
they preached, than any could bein the eaſe and tranquillity 
of this preſent world? thus we ſee the fidelity of the Apoſtles 
manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other witneſſes were ever yet 
willing to hazard theirs. And therefore Orzgen deſervedly 
condemns Celſus of a ridiculous impertinency, when he would 
parallel the relations of Herodotus and Pindarus concerning 
Ariſtens Proconneſues with thole of the Apoſtles concerning, 
Chriſt ;, For faith he, did either of theſe two venture their lives. 
upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, as the Apoſtles. 
aid to atteſt the the truth of what they preached: concerning our, 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ? | 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of 
reporting the things which they deliver. For it ever there may, 
be any th:ng gathered from the manner of expreſſion, or the 
7 n9S&- 58 a6yr concerning the particular temper and diſpo-. 
ſition of the perſon from whom it comes, we may certainly 
read the greateſt fidelity in the Apoſtles from the peculiar, 
manner of their expreſſing themſelves to the world. Which. 
they do, | — ED | 

1. With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only. what. 

was gloriows and admirable to the world, but. what they 
knew: would be accounted fooliſhneſs by it. "Fhey who had 
fought only to have bzen admired for the rare diſcoveries: 
which they brought.to. the world, would be ſure to conceal any. - 
thing which might be accounted rzd:5alous; but the Apoſtles; 
fixed themſelves moſt on what was molt contempeible in the. 
eyes of the world, and what they were moſt mocked and de- 
rided for, that:they del;ghted moſt in the preaching of, which, 


was the Croſs of Chriſf. Paul was. ſo much in Love with: 


this, which was a flymbling-block, to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs. 
tothe Greeks, that he valued the knowledge of nothing elſe i 
compariſon-of the knowledge of: Chriſt and him. crucified. Nay. 
he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that I ſiould glory ſave im the 


Croſs of Chriſt, What now ſhould be the reaſon that they. 


ſhould rejoyce in that moſt which was moſt. deſpicable tO is 
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world, had not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency in 
it, than in the moſt ſublime ſpecalarions concerning God or 
the ſouls of men in the School of Plaro or any other Heathen 
- Philoſophers ? That all men ſhould be bond in order to their 
ſalvation, to believe in one who was crucified at Hieruſalem, 
was aſtrange dere to the unbelieving world : but if the 
Apoſtles had but endeavoured to have 1uited their daftrine 
tothe School of Plato, what 'rare perſons might they have 
been accounted among the Heathen Philoſephers! Had they 
only in general terms diſcourſed of the Benignity of the 
"Divine nature, and the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs in 

the world, and that, in order to the bringing of the ſeuls of 
' men tO A nearer participation of the Divine nature, the per. 
fect Idea of true goodneſs, and the expreſs image of the per= 
ſm of God, and. the reſplendency of hu glory had wvazled him- 
ſelf in humane nature, and had every where ſcattered ſuch 
beams of light and goodneſs, as warmed and #nvigorated the 
frozen ſpirits of men with higher ſentiments of God and them- 
ſelves, and raiſed them up above the feculency of this rer- 
reſtrial matter tO breath 1N a freer air, and converſe with 
more »oble obje&ts, and by degrees to fit the fouls of men for 
thoſe more pare {lapſes of real goodneſs, which might always 
ſatisfie the ſouls deſires, and yet always keep them up till the 
foul ſhould be ſunning it elf to all ererniry under the 5m- 
mediate beams of Light and Love: And that after this In- 
carnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Love for a 
while upon this lower world, Ull by his gextle heat and 5nca- 
_ bation he had quickred the more plyable world to ſome degree 
of a Divine Life, he then retreated bimſelf back again into 
the ſuperior world, and put off that wail by which he made 
himſelf kxown to thoſe who are here confined tothe priſons 


of their bodies : Thus, 1 ſay, bad the Apoftles minded ap- 


plauſe among the admired Philoſophers of the Heathens, how 
eaſie had it been for them to have made ſome confiderable 
_ additions totheir higheſt ſpeculations, and: have left out any 
thins which might ſeem ſo mean and contemprible as the 
death of the Son of God! But this they were ſo far from, 
_ . that the main thing which they preached to the world, was, 
the vanjty of humane wiſdom without Chriſt, and the 
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neceſſity of all mens believing in that 7eſus who was crucified 
at Hieruſalem. 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely maxs 
than ever the molt lofty Pl:tomift could do, concerning the 
goodneſs and Love of God to mankind; but that wherein they 
manifeſted the Love of God to the world, was that he- gave his 
only begotten ſon, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not 
periſh but have everlaſting life. And that herein was the Lau 
of. God manifeſted, that while we were yet: ſomers, Chriſt died 
for us. And that this was the greateſt truth and worth of all 
Acceptation, that: Fe ſus Chriſt came into the world to fon; ſins 
zers. They never dreamt of any divine goodneſs which ſhould 
make mer happy without Chriſt: No, it was their deſign 


. to perſwade the world that all the communications Of Gads 


goodneſs to the world were wholly-in and through. Jeſus 
Chriſt; and-it is. «poſſible that any ſhould. think otherwiſe, 
unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of God: than our blefed 
Sawvwur, and Plotinas than Saint Payu!. Can we think now 
thatthe Apoſtles ſhould hazardthe reputation of their own. 
wits ſo much as they did.to: the world, and be accounted 
bablers, and fools, and madmen, for preaching the way of ſal-. 
vation to be only by a perſox crucified between two thieves at 


| Hieruſalem, had they not been convinced not only of. the 


rruth but importance of it, . and that it concerned mer-as much 
to believe it, as it did to.avoid eternal miſery? Did Saint 
Paul preach ever the leſs the words of truth .and: ſaberneſs, 
becauſe he. was: told.to his face that his. Learning had made 
bim mad? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was for Chriſt; 
and what wonder was it if. the Zove-of Chriſt in the Apoſtle - 
ſhould-make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſeeing 


 Chrift made. himſelf of no reputation, that he might be in a 


capacity to: do us.geod?. We ſee the Apoſtles were net aſhamed 
of. the Goſpel of: Chrift, becauſe they KNEW. 1t-was the ' power 
of God to Salvation, and therefore neither 1n their preaching. 


9.67, 


or their writsngs would they omit any of thoſe paſſages con-. 


. cerning our Savieurs death, which might be accounted the 


moſt diſhozourable to-his perſon. Which is certainly as great .. 
an-evidence. of their. fidelity- as can be expeCted; . which 
makes. Oricea. ſay. that.. the Diſciples of Chriſt _ all 
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things gnaanvus 4 ywuporas with a great deal of Candor and £3: ©: ( elſe 
love of truth. 5% aexAtiayre ms wel cuts maggdyFe iSoetus T0 
x87 Tois mAAGlis & 19g lus T6) Ade Ss Xer5tavoy PEpery Not Con- 
cealing from the world thoſe paſſages of the life of Chriſt, which 
would be accounted moſt fooliſh and ridiculous. 
2. With the greateſt plainneſs and ſumplicity of ſpeech. 
Such whoſe deſign: 1s to ?mpoſe upon the minds of men with 
ſome cunning ly deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever. 
Apolls d1d 1n his molt winding  oracles, of- whom 1. 1s- 
ſaid, 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo . 
Arcana tegere. 


Servins tells us, that Jupiter Ammon: was therefore piftured In 4774. '- 
with Rams-horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings 
- and windings as they had. But the horns which Moſes was - 
wont to be pifured with, did only note light and perſpicuity 
(from the ambiguity of py, which notes the ſending forth | 
of rayes of light like a horn.) and yet Moſes himſelf' was 
vailed in compariſon of the openneſs. and plainneſs of Seech + 
which was in the Apoſtles. Impoſtors caſt a mwſt, of many 
dark.and cloudy words before them, but when they are once 
brought into the oper light, their vizard falls off, and their 
deformity appears. Such perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of : 
the apprehenſions of thoſe who follow them, and never think - 
themſelves better recompenſed for their ' pains, than when 
they are moſt admired and leaſt unwderſtood.. . But never was - 
Chriſtianity more aiſhonoured, than when men brought it 
from its native ſmplicity and plainneſs, into a company of 
cloudy and :nſignificant expreſſions, which- are ſo far from 
making mer better underſtand the zruth of it,. that it was 
certainly the Devils deſign by ſuch obſcure terms to make 
way for a myſterie to be advanced (but it was of iniquity) 
and ſoon after. we ſee the effef# of it in another. oracle ſet - 
© Upat Rome inſtead of Delphos ; and all the prerence.of it, was - 
the obſcurity. fuppoſed in Scripture. What! darkneſs come 
by the ri/ing of the Sun! Or is. the. Sun. at laſt grown fo : 
'beggarly that he is fain to borrow light of the earth? Mnfſt 
_ | Pp 3 the:. 
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and Grit himſelf not ſpeak inrelligibly, unleſs the Pope by 
his Inerpreter ! Did Chriſt reveal to the world the Way to 
ſaluation, and yet leaye men to ſeek, which was it, till a Gy;q, 
never heard of in the Scrzprure come to airect themin thy 
way toit ? What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they 
did not ſpeak the rrwrb with plainneſs ? How had men been 
ro ſeek, as to the rrarh of Chriftianity, if the Apoſtles had 
not declared the d«rine of the Goppel with all evidence ang 
perſpicuaty ? Whom muſt we believe in this caſe, the Apoſtles 
or the Koman Oracle? The Apoſtles they tell us they ſpeak 
with all plainneſs of ſpecch, and for that end purpoſely lay 
alide all excellency of words and humane wiſdom, that men 


-might not be to {eek for their meaning In a matter of ſo 


great moment; that the Goſpel was hid to none but ſuch as are 
loſt, and whoſe eyes are blinded by the god of this world, that \» 
the dofrine revealed by them is a light to direCt us in our way = 
to Heaven, anda rule to wak by z and itis a ſtrange prop 

of light to be obſcure, and of a rule to be crooked. But it. is 
not only evident from the Apoſtles own affirmations, that 
they laid afide all affetFed obſcurity, ambiguous expreſſion 
and Philoſephical terms, whereby the world might have been 
to ſeek for what they were tO believe, but it is likewiſe clear 
from the very nature of the doftrine they preached, and the 
deſign of their preaching of it. What need Rhetrorick in plain 
truths? Or affetted phraſes in giving evidence? How ncon« 
gruow would obſcure expreſſions have been to the deſign of 
faving ſouls by the foolshneſs of preaching ? For if they bad 
induſtriouſly ſpoken in their preaching, above the capacities 
of thoſe they ſpake to, they could never have converteda 
fout without a mzracle ; for the ordinary way of converſion 


- mult be by the wnderſtanding ;, and how could that workupon 


the underftanding, which was ſo much above it.? But faith 
the Apoſtle, we preach not onr ſelves, but Chriſt Feſus the Lord, 
and our ſelves your ſervants for Teſus ſakg. If. they had ſought 
themſelves or their own credit and reputation, there might 
have been ſome reaſor that they ſhould have ſed the way of 
the Sophiſts among the Greeks, and by aeclamatory ſpeechra 5 
to have mhanced their eſteem among the valgar. But. 

go, | the 
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_ the Apoſtles diſowned and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices 
' of mean and low ſpirited men; they laid aſide all choſe enticing 
words arvgwmvns ovpias of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, 
and declared the Teſtimony of *God with ſpiritual evidence ; 


they handled not the Word of God deceitfully, but by ma- 2 Cor. 4.2. 


nifeſt ation of the truth, commended themſelves to every mans 
conſcience inthe ſight of God; Now what could be fo ſuira- 
bleto ſuch a deſsgny as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs 


in what they ſpake 2 We find inthe teſtimony of the Apo- Orig. c.Celſ. i, 
ftles iv vi-dov 9 x6 mudy x memnaouldor 14 rarigyy, as Ori- 3:Þ+ 135- 


ven ſpeaks, nothing that is ſpurious or counterfeit, nothing ſa- 
uouring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch as lie in wait to de- 
ceive , and, faith he, it 1s zmpoſſible to think that men never 
bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the 
Rhetorical inſinuations uſed among them, could ever be able ſo 
ſuddenly to perſwade the werld to embrace that which had been 
a figment of their own brains. 1 hetruth is, the Apoſtles. ſpeak 
like men very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, and 
not like ſuch who were fair to fetch in the help of all their 
Topicks, tO find out ſome probable arguments to make men. 
belzeve that which it: 1s probable. they did not believe rhem- 
ſelves, which was moſt commonly the caſe of the great 0ra-- 
_ tors among the Heathenss We find no pedantick flouriſhes, - 
NO flattering inſmuations, NO affetted calencies, no ſuch great 
care of the riſing and falling of words in the ſeveral ſenten- 
ces, which make up ſo great a pare of that which was ac- 
counted eloquence.in the Apoſtles times. Theſe things were. 
too mean A prey for the ſpirits of the Apoſtles to quarry uP- 
on; every thing in them. was grave. and ſerious, every word ; 
had its due weight, every ſentence. brim- ful of ſpiritual mat- 
_ ter, their whole diſconrſe moſt becoming the Majeſty and. 
Authority of that ſpirit which they ſpake by. And therein was . 
ſeen a great part of the infinite wiſdom of God inthe choice he 
made of the perſons who were tO propagate the Doftrine of. 
Griſt in the world, that-they were. not ſuch who by reaſor- 
of their great repute and fame in the world, might eaſily draw 
whole multitudes to embrace their difFates, but (that there 
might not be the leaſt foundation for an implicite faith) they 
were of {9 mean rauk, and condition 1nthe- world, that in all : 
| probabilityy 
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probability their names had never been heard of, had not their 
aeftrine mate them famous. To this purpoſe Origen excel. 
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faith he, that Jeſus did purpoſely make uſe of ſuch Preachers 
of his drine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that . 
they came inſtrutted with the arts of Sophiſtry , but that it be 
clearly manifeſt to all that would conſider it, that there was no- 
thing of deſign in thoſe who diſcovered ſo much ſumplicity tn their 
writings, and that they had a more divine power which was more 
efficacious than the greateſt volubility of expreſſions, or ornaments 
of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed in the Grecian compoſs- 
Hons. 

3. The Apoſtles delivered the dofFrine with the greateſt 
openneſs and freedom of ſpirst 5, they did not give out one 
thing to the world, and another to their private Diſciples}, but 
with great freedom and boldneſs declared their doltrane in the 
molt publick places, and before their greateſt enemies. They 
knew they were /ookgd on as decevers by the world, but yet 
they knew themſelves to be rrae, os Tadva x aanbel;. This Is 
the uſual requital good men have from the world, that they 
are looked on as the greateſt decervers of it ;, if it be fo with 
others, they have much leſs cauſe to wonder at it, when 
even he, who by one Prophct is ſtiled che deſire of nations, 1s 
by another ſaid ro be deſpiſed and rejected of men; and when 
Chraſt was in the world, he was called 5 raa'y©>, the decerver 
no wonder then if his Diſciples were accounted ſuch,although 
they manifeſtedtheir veracity by their open carriage and free 
ſpeaking to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The 
Apoſtles neither feared the Fews 511 in their Law, nor the 
wiſdom and .ſubtilry of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacherh 
Chriſt openly among the Fews in their Synagogues, and 
among the Athenians -he encounters the Epicureans and 
Sroicks, and preacheth to them Teſ;zs and the —_ 
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If the Apoftles had any thing of deceivers in them, as to the 
things they related concerning Chriſt, they would not cer- 
tainly have ſpoken with fo much confidence concerning Chriſt 
in the preſence of thoſe who had been his murderers > but we 
ſee they appealed tO themſelves, as to the miracles which he 
had wrought among them, and for his reſurre&;ox they were 
ready to lay down their [ves in giving reſtsmony to the truth 
ofit. That his body was gone, was evident; that the Apoftles 
ſhould take it away was smpoſſible, conſidering what a guard 
of ſouldiers they had ſet upon it, and how timerous and fearful 
the Apoſtles were, that they fled upon Chriſt being apprehend. 
ed. Now what could it be, could make ſuch fearful perſons 
afterwards ſo couragious and reſolute as they were, had there 
not been ſome more than ordinary power £0 cConvice and ENNCOR- 
rage them ? x, 

4. The Apoſtles deliver their Teſtimony with. the greateſt 
particularity as to all circumſtances. 1hey do not change or 
alter any ot them upon different examinations before ſeveral 
perſons 5 they all agree in the greateſt conſtancy tO themſelves 
and uniformity with each other. As to matters Of indiffe- 
rencie, we find the Apoſtles very yielding and condeſcending ; 
but as to any thing which concerned their teſtimony, moſt 
conſtant and reſolved. Had the Goſpel been ſome cunningly 
contrived fancy, it had been impoſſible but ſo many different 
perſons, 10 ſuch different places, and under ſuch different cor- 
atzons, would have varied as to ſome material circumſtance 
of it: Or elſe they would have been ſo wiſe as to have de- 
livered it in general terms, without inſiſting much on ſuch 
particular circumſtances, which if they had been falſe, 
might have been very eaſily diſproved; but with what par- 
ticular enumeration of circamſtances do the Apoſtles preach 


Chriſt to the world ? Peter tells the Fews that it was Feſus a7 », 2. 


of Nazareth whom he preached; and leſt they ſhould think it 
was not the ſame perſor who roſe again, with great boldnefs 


and freedom of ſpirit he faith to them, Therefore let all. the 2.35. 


bouſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame 
Teſus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Chriſt. Yea that 
lame individual perſon who was converſant in the world, and 


dyed upon the Croſs, is now become a Prince and Saviour to 5. 31,32. 


Qq grve 
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298 | Origines Sacre * Book II; 7 
give repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of ſims." If there ha4q 
been any ground- of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who had 
been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe © 
perſons who had crucified him? For we”cannot conceive but 
thoſe who had a hand in his death, would enacavour by all 
poſlible means to diſprove his reſurreftion from the dead. For 
what a caſe were they like to be in, if thoſe things which 
the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were true? If Chriſt hag - 
all power now is his hands, and there were ſalvation in wy 
other xame, but only tn his whom they had crucified, they were 
like to be in a moſt deſperate condition, therefore if any men 
can be ſuppoſed 5nquiſtive after the rruth of theſe circum: 
ſtances, no doubt theſe were: And if they could have found * 
the leaſt flaw in their reſfsmony, the world would ſoon haye 
ringed ot it and the Jews who were then ſo much diſperſed: | 
abroad,. would have divnlged it into all parts, the Apoſtles: 
would-have been zo/d of it as they preached Chriſt in the 
Synagogues. And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe 
Jews wha perſecuted Paul as he Preached in the Synagogues. 
of 4{;a, and afterwards impeached him ſo openly at 7eruſa- 
lem, would there exquire into all the circumſtances Concern- | 
igg Chriſt, and all the other Jews would write to their 
Friends at Jeruſalem to be fully informed of thoſe ſtrange 
things which were told them-openly in all places in their Syna-- 
£ogues by men of their own Nation and language, concern- 
'1Ag one Jeſus who was crucified! and roſe again from the 
aeadi? Had there been now any ſo:much as plauſible pretext 
that any of thele circumſtannces were not true, can we think 
but that a people 10 unmeaſurably. given to their own ways 
and traditions, would in all places have vented any thing that 
might have: rended v0 the diſparagement of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles? But we ſee malice it. felt could not find any flaw 
in the Apoſtles reſtimony;, for it it had, we ſhould certainly 
have heard of it, either from the Jews, or from-the great o- 
poſers of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who-pretended 
20 be cxrious and inquiſitive perſons, ſuch as Celſus, Tulian, 
Eierocles and Porphyrie were. What reaſon can we have 
then inthe leaſt to ſhe ſuch a Teſtimony which paſſed fo 
conrouled in that. tune when it was alone capable of being 

| | diſproveds. 
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” Chap. 9. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
'F | &froved, and mens intereſt and deſign would put them fo 
F. much uponit? The ſtrength of which will appear from the 
J Z | next propoſition, which IS, 


atteſted, but from ſuch perſons who had greater knowledge 0 

the things atteſted, and manifeſt greater fidelity in report- 
ing them. Its eaſie to make it appear, that ſuppoſing any 
perſons at that time had contraditted the Teſtimony of the 
Apoſtles concerning our Saviour, yet there had heen no 
reaſon in the world to have hearkened to their Teſtimony in 
oppoſition to that of the Apoſtles ;, and that on theſe accounts. 
1. The Apoſtles witnelled the Affirmative, which is more 
capable of being arreſted than any negative can be. 2.” The 
Apoſtles were more converſant with Chriſt than any other 
perſons were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 
him to be conſtantly with him : could any eherefore be more 
capable of knowing the truth ct all particnlars concerning 
Chriſt than theſe were? Had there been any ground of 
ſuſpicion concerning the deſign of Chriſt, why could not 
the Fews prevail with 7udas to diſcover it as well as to betray 
his perſon? Judas had done but a good work if Chriſt had 
been ſuch an impoſtor as the Jews blaſphemouſly ſaid he was : 
what made Fadas then ſo little ſatisfied with his work, that 
he grew weary of his fe upon it, and threw himſelf away 
in the moſt horrid deſpair ? No perſon -Ccertainly had been ſo 
ft to have bcen proauced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as 
Fidas who had been ſo long with him, and had heard his 
. ſpeeches and obſerved his miracles; but he had not patience 
enough to ſtay after that horrid fatt to be a witneſs againſt 
him: nay he was the greateſt witneſs at that rime for him, 
when he who had betrayed him came to the Sanbedrin 
when corſultsng about his dearth, and told them rhat he had 
ſumed in betraying innocent blood, What poſſible evidence 
_ could have been given. more in behalf of our Sav5ur than 
that was ? Whena perſon 10 coverousas to betray his Maſter 
for thirty pieces of ſilver, was 10 weary of his bargain that he 
comes and throws back the mony, and declares the per ſor 
. innocent whom he had betrayed? And this perſon too was 
facha one as knew our Saviour far better than any of the 


Qq 2 witneſſes 


 NoTeſtimony ought to be taken againſt 4 matter of fait thus 7. 
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\., Origines Sarre: Book If. 
witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborred*againſt him, why. 
yet comtradiftedeach other ; and atlaft could produce nothing . _= 
which in the judgemeng' of the Heathen Governour could. 
make him judge Chrift-worthy of death. 32 The Apoſtles were: 
freer from deſign than any counter-witneſs at that time couty © 
be; we havealready proved the Apoſtles could not poſſibly 
have any other motive to affirm what they did, but full cop- 
vittion of the truch of what they ſpake;, but now if any 
among the Jews at that time had irted any thing contrary 
tothe Apoſtles, we have a clear account of it, and what mo- 
tive might induce them to It 5 viz. the preſerving of their 
honour and repmtation with the people, the upholding their 
traditions, belides their open and declared emmity againſt - 
Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it; now who . | 
would believe the teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
had ſo great authority among the people, which they were 
like to loſe, if Chriſts dotrine were true, before that of the 
Apoſtles who parted with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and 
ventured themſelves wholly upon the eruth of our Saviour 
deftrine ? 4. None ever did ſo much to atreft the negative, « 
as the Apoſtles did to prove their fidelity as to the afirma. 
tive. Had ſufficient connter-witneſs been timely produced,. - 
we cannot think the Apoſtles would have run ſo many cor- 
tinual hazards, 1m Preaching the things which related to the- 
perſon and ations of Chriſt, Did ever any lay down their _ 
lives tO undeceive the world if the Apoſtles were guilty of - | 
abuſing it? 5. The »4umber of fuch perſons had been #- . 

| Conſiderable in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully. perſwa-” _ 
ded of the truth of thoſe things which concern our Saviour; | 
who were all ready (as moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of + 
them with their ves, Whence ſhould ſo many men grow 
ſoſuddenly-confident- of the truth of fuch things which were. 
contrary tO their former perſwaſtons, intereſt,. education, had 
they: not been delivered in ſuch a way, that they were aſſured 

of the undowbted truth of them ? which. brings me to thelaſt 

propoſition, which is, nh S. 

Matters of * fait 'being firſt believed on the account of eye-_ 
witneſſes, and received with an univerſal and uncontrouled' 
aſſent by all ſsch perſons who have thought themfelves concern | 
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* Chap. 9. The Truthof Seripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. Zo 
= din knowing the truth of. them, do- yield a ſufficient foundation 
* « for 4 form he to be: buslt upon. | take it for granted that 
' # there is ſufficient foundation tor a firm aſſent, where. there can: 
 # Ye no reaſon given to queſtion the evidence ; which that there 
isnot in this preſent caſe, will appear from theſe following 
_ Conſuderations. x 
1. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe 
theſe things, had liberty and opportunity to be ſatisfied of the 
truth of them before they believed them, Theretore no reaſon 
or motive Can be aſſigned, on which they ſhould be induced to 
believe theſe things, but the wundoubted evidence of truth 
which went along with them. I confeſs in Adahumetiſm 
avery great number of perſons have for ſome centuries of 
ars continued in the bel:ef of the decFrine of Mahomer ; but 
then withal thereis a ſufficient accoxnr to be giver of that, 
viz. the power of the ſword which keeps them in awe, and! 
ſtrictly forbids all the followers of Mahomet to diſpute their: 
religion at all, Or compare 1t withany other. Thereforel can 
no more wonder at this, than do to ſee ſo great apart of the - 
world under the Tyranny of the great Turk; Neither on. 
' the other ſide do I wonder that ſuch a multizzude of thoſe. 
profeſſing Chriſtianity. ſhould together with it, believe a 
great number of erroneou dobtrines, and live in the pratiice of 
many. groſs ſuperſtitions, becauſe I conſider what: a - ſtrange 
prevalency education hath upon ſofter Surits and more eaſic- 
mmtelletuals, and what -an awe an. Inquiſition bears upon 
timerons and . zrreſolved perſons. But now- when a great 
multitude of: perſons ſober and inquiſu#ve, ſhall contrary: to 
the prixciples of their education, and without fear of any 
humane force, (which they beforehand ſee. will perſecure 
them ) and.after diligent enquiry. made into the grounds on 
which they belzzve, forſake all their ' former perfwaſions, and 
refolvedly adhere to the rruth of: the doitrine propounded to 
them, though it coſt them their ves; if this give us not 
reaſon.to think this .dcGFrine true, we muſt believe mankind - 
_ to be. the. moſt wnhappy creatares . in the world; that will, 
with. ſo . much reſolution part with all advantages of this 
life. for the ſake of one to come, if that be not wndoubreaty 
certain, and the deG?rine propoſing It infallily true. It is an. 
| Ss - eaſervable . 
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ligion, that though God made choice at firſt of perſons 


generally of mean rarik, and condition in the world to be 


Preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby making It appear that 


Jour faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power 
_ of God, and therefore choſe the weak things of the world to con- 


found the. ſtrong 5, yet ſoon after the Gospel was preached' 


abroad in the world, we find perſons of great place and 7ePM- 


tation, : of great parts and abilities engazed 11 the profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian Faith. In the Hiſtory of the Afts we read of 
:Sergins a-Proconſul, of Dionyſus the Areopagite Converted 
.to the faith, and in the following ages of the Church many 
:perſons of great eſteem for their excellent learning and abil;. 


ries; ſuch as 7aſtin Martyr, one who before he became a 


: Chriſtian, was converſant with all Se&s of Philoſophers, 
Stoicks, Peripateticks, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a pro- 
feſſed Platoniſt till he was converted from Plato to Chrift, 
-and then found that rae which he ſpeaks of in his Dialogue 


with Trypbo, that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy, 


ſpeaking of the Dottrine of Chriſt TauThy work WerTroy O1A9- 
ovgiey dTP4AR Ts x, copper, I found this at laſt to be the only ſure 


:him as a max of very eaſie faith, who would leave the defQrine 
of Plato for that of Chriſt, (for it ſecms by him the Jews 
then had a more favourable opinzoz of the ſtare of Platonifts 
-than Chriſtians) Tuſtin is lo far from being moved with ſuch 
.reproaches, that he tells im he would undertake to Jdemon- 
drate tO him 37 & xavols 6nguonuls mw, Js dyanodeixJooy un, 
:dXAd: perors Trd pal © Sis x5 Sayer fpv uot, x) TEMAGO! ae! 
that the Chriſtians did not give credit to empty fables, and 
unprovable aſſertions, but to ſuch a doftrine as was full of 4 
Divine ſpirit-and power, and flouriſhed with grace: The 
proving of which is the ſubject-of that. diſcourſe. At Ale- 
xandria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent perſons, all which 
were not onlv embricers themſelves, but acfenders of the 


Chriſtian faith, for ſetting aſide their Abilines, Tuſtusy 
Fulianus, 


Cerde, :Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinu:, 7M 
Demetrins and others who flouriſhed abont the ſecond 
Century, 1 ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons, who were famou 

| | enquirers 
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” Chap. 9. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
I enquirers after trath, and noted for excellency in Heathen 
learning , yet theſe perſons after all their exquiries found.go- 
thing LO fix 0N but the Chriſtian faith, and valued no other 
diſcovery of truth in compariſon with that. Such was Pan- 
ren, Who as Euſebius tells us, was an excellent Stoick, before 
he became a Chriſtian, and was after ſo eminent a One, that 
in imitation of the Apoſtles he went into India to convert 
the inhabitants to the Chriſtian faith, and at ts return was 
made Refor of the School at Alexandria; which as the 


fame Author tells us, was much frequented by fuch who were 


W byes x) Th aft me Va (rod) Ivar well Shilled in humane as 
well as Divine learning. How excellent Pantenus was in 


Hiſt. Eccl. I 5. 
Co 10s 


Exſel.6.C.20. 


humane learning, May appear in that Origen and Hierome both 


make his example their plea for the ſtudying of it. Aﬀeer. 


him ſucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus, Pantenus his Scholar; 


a perſon of great depth of learning and exquiſtely killed in all 


Heathen Antiquities, as appears by his remaming writings. 


The Learning of Origen is ſufficiently known, which was in 


ſuch great reputation in his own time, that not only. Chr;ſt;- 
ans but Philoſophers flocked to his Lettures at Alexandria as 
Euſebius teils us, wherein he read the Mathematichks, and 


Hſb.1.6.c. I 3. s 


other parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriptures, and the. 
fame Aathor informs us that: the Philoſ-phers:did dedicate 


their books to him, and ſometimes - choſe him as arbitrator 


between them in matters of diſpute > and Porphyrie himſelf 


in his books againſt the Chriſt;ans vouchſafed a high encomium 


bf Origen for his excellent learning. In Origens time Heraclas-. 

a Presbyter of Alexandria tor five years together: frequented ' | 
the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Phyloſophich, Enſ. 1.6:20. 
pallium, EiEaia Te ixnbdoy x, x7''Jorapur s mwud]argmnonigur, and 

was very converſant in the books of the Grecian Learning. . 

Beſides theſe we read of Pierius and Achillas two Presbyters 


of Alexandria who were Ti x49 exnlwazs mui gt c1nooople 
NSoxuparuWor as Nicephorns Calliſtus Ipeaks, - perſons well 
Skilled in the Grecian learning and Philoſophy: It from - Ale- 


Hiſtk.Ecleſel 65 
C. 3 Jo , : 


xandria we gO tO Ceſarea, there we not only meet with a. 


School of learning among the Chriſtians, . but with perſons 


very emirent in all kinds of learning ;, {ſuch were the famous. 


Pamphilus, and Euſebirs 10. great an admirer of him, ; that 
| | FT ever 
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ever ſince he is called Euſebime Pamphils. At Antioch was 
Dorothent avig mevToleoy Aoywy 3 maudcias $xcveer's,as Nicepho. 
ra (peaks, a perſon verſed in all kind of ingenuous literature, 
. Anatolizs Biſhop of Laodicea, one veried in Geometry, Aſtro 
nomy, and all Lind of Philoſophy as well as in the dcttrine of - 
Chriſt. Thus we ſee how inthoſe early days of the Greek 

Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who were 


zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity ;, and concerning thoſe of 
_ the Latin Church, I ſhall only mention that ſpeech of St, 


Auſtin who was himſelf an 5nſtance of the ſame mature and 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude among them. MNonne aſpicimus 
quanto atro & argento & veſte ſufſarcinatus exverit de 
e/Egypto Cyprianus Doftor ſuaviſſmu &' Martyr beatiſſi- 
mus? quanto Lattantins? quanto Viftorinuu, Optatus, 
Hilarins ? ut de vivis taceam: quanto innumerabiles Grec ! 
quod prior ipſe fideliſſimus Des ſeruus Moſes fecerat, de quo 
ſeriptum eſt, quod eruditus fuerit omni ſapientia eAgyptio- 
rum. To whoſe catalogue of learned perſons, among the 
:L#tin Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobius and ſeveral others 
may be deſervedly added. But as St. Auftin there well 


.obſerves, though the Iſraelites went rich out of M:gypt, yet 


it was their eating the Paſſover which ſaved them from deſftru- 
ion. ſothough theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe perfe- 
Bions and riches of the ſoul, the ornaments of learning, yet it 
was their eating the true Paſſover which was Chriſt, by their 
adhering to his doftrine, was that which would be of more 
advantage tO them, than all their accompliſhments would be. 
Now then fince in the fir? ages of the Chriſtian Church, we 
find not only innumerable multitudes of perſons of great 
integrity and ſobriety in their lives embracing the dofrine of 
Chrift, but ſo many perſons that were curious enguirers after 
the rruth of things, we can certainly have no reaſon to ai- 
ſtruſt ſuch a Teſtimony which was received in {0 unanimous A 
manner by pcrſons as able to judge of the rruth of things, and 
asfearful of being deceived 11 reference to them, as any now 
in the world can be. | | 

2. As this teſtimony was received by perſons inquiſitive 


after the rruth of things, ſo the doltrine conveyed by it was 4. 


matter of the higheſt mement mn the world: and therefore we. 
Na cannot 
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cannot conceive but perſons - ordinarily. inquiſitive about 
_ other things would be more than ordinarily ſo about this, 
becauſe their cternal welfare and happineſs did depend upon 
it. All perſons that are truly religious, mull at lealt be allowed 
to be perſons very inquiſitive alter the ſtate and: condition of 
their .ſouls when they ſhall be diſlodged from their bodzes. 
And if we do but grant rh:s, can we 1n any reaſos think thas 
ſuch a mulretude of perſons in ſa many ages ſhould continue 
venturing their ſouls upon a Teftimony which they had no 
aſſurance of the truth of ? And that none of all thele perſons 
though men otherwiſe rational and judicious, ſhould be able 
to a:ſcover.the falſity of that derine they went upon, if. at 
leaſt any upon conſederation Of it can imagine it to be ſo? It is 
not reconcileable with the general preſumption of humane + 
' nature CONCerning Divine providence and the care God takes 
of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo many perſons who ſincerely 
deſire to ſerve God'in the way whicn is molt pleaſizg to him, to 
go 01 in ſuch a continual deluſion ,. and never have it at all 
covered to them ? If all then who have believed the dottrine 
of..Chriſt to be the only way to ſalvation have been decerved, 
either we muſt deny altogether a Divine Proviaence, or ſay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive men. than God to 
dire them, which is worſe than the former, or elle aſſert that 
there are no ſuch rings at allas either God or Devils, but 
that all zhings come to paſs.by chance and fortwne ;, and if ſo, 
it is ſtill more 5nexplicable why ſuch multitudes of rational 
and ſerious men, and the moſt 5ngquiſirive part of the world 
as to ſuch things, ſhould all be ſo poſſeſſed with the erarh and 
certainty of theſe things : and the more profane, wicked and 
ignorant any perſons are, the more prone they are tO mock 
and deride them. Ifſuch mex then ſee more into rrath and 
reaſon than the ſober and judicious part. of mankznd, let us bid 
adien to humanity and adore the brutes, lince we admire 

. their judgement moſt who come the xeareſ# to them. 
' 3. The multitnde of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this 
Teſtimony, could have no other engagements -to this conſent, but 
only theer firm perſwaſion of the truth of the dottrine conveyed 
by zs ;, becauſe thoſe who-unanimoully agree 1n this rhizg are 
luch perſons whole other deſigns and, zntereſts in this world, 
| + 0. __ * © dale 
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differ as much as any mens do. If it had been only a conſexs 
of Fews, there might have been ſome probable prerence to 
have ſuſpeited a matter of smereſt in 1t;, but as to this ehing, 
we find the Fews divided among themſelves about it ; and the 
ſtiffeſt deniers of the truth of 1t, do yet iwiolably preſerye 
thoſe ſacred records among them, from which the erath of 
the doXrine of Chriſt may be undoubtedly proved. Had 
the Chriftian Religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Roman Emperors at the time of its firſt prownlgation, there 
would have beer ſome ſuſpicion of particular deſign in it ; 
but it came with no other ſtrength but the evidence of its 
own truth ; yet it found ſuddain and frange entertainment 
among perſons of all Nations and degrees of menx. Ina ſhort 
time it had eaten into the heart of the Roman Empire, and 
made ſo large a ſpread therein, that it made Tertwllan fay, 
Heſterni ſumus, & veſtra omnia implevimus , urbes , snſulas, 
caſtella, municipia, conciliabula, caſtra iſs tribus, decurias, 
palatium, ſenatum, forum, ſola vobis relinquimus Templa. We 
have but newly appeared, ſaith he, and yet we have filled all 
places with our _— » but only your Temples ;, and before 
ſpeaking of the Heathens, Obſeſſam vociferantur civitatem, 
in-agris, inCaſtellis, ininſulis Chriſtianos, omnem- ſexum, eta- 
rem, conditionem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen 
quaſi detrimento merent. All ſorts and conditions of men in 
all places, were ſuddenly became Chriſtians. What common 
tye could there be now to unite all theſe perſons together, 
if we ſer aſide the undoubted truth and certainty of the do- 
ine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of Chriſts aftions, and had left ſacred 
records behind them, containing the ſubſtance of the doitrine 
of Chriſt and thoſe admirable inſtruftions which were their 
only certain guides in the way to Heaven ? 

4+ Becanſe many perſons do joyn in this conſent with trut 
Chriſtians , who yet could heartily wiſh that the doftrine of 
Chriſtianity were not true. Such are all thoſeperſos who are 
ſenſual in their lives, and walk not according to the rules of 
the Goſpel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the truch of it. Such 
who could heartily wiſh there were no future ſtate, nor 
judgement to come, that they might ndulze themſelves Bs 
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this world without fear of another ;, yet their conſciences are 
ſo far convinced of , and awed by the truth of theſe things, 
rhat they raiſe many perplexsties and anxieties in their minds 
which they would moſt willingly be r:4 of > which they can 
never chroughly be, till inſtead of having the name of Chri- 


\ * ftians, they come to live the life of Chriſtians, and become- 


experimentally. acquainted with the truth and power of Reli- 
gion. And withal we find that the more men have been ac- 
quainted with the praftice of Chriſtianity , the greater evs- 
| dence _they have had of the 2zruth of it, and been more fully 
and rationally perſwaded of it. To ſuch I grant there are 
ſuch powerful evidences of the truth'of the doftrine of Chriſt 
by the effcFual worksngs of the Spirit of God upon their 
foals, that all other arguments, as to their own ſarisfaltion , 
may fall ſhore of theſe. As to which, thoſe verſes of the Poet 
Dantes, rendred into Latine by F. S. are very pertinent and 
ſynificant > for when he had introduced the Apoſtle Petar 
_ him what 1t was which his faith was founded on, he 
anſwers. 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 
Que ill ſplendebat pretioſa gemma 
Super quam omni virtus fundatur. 


I. &. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, 
to diſcover that divine truth to the world whereon our faith 
doth ſtand as on-its ſure foundation, but when: the Apoſtle 
goes on to enquire how he kyew this came at firſf from God, 
his anſwer to that is, 


larga pluvia 
| Spiritus Sanlti, que wa aifuſa 

' Super weteres & ſuper novas membranas, 

Eft ſyllogiſmus ille qui eam mihi concluſit 

Adeo acute , ut pre illa demonſtratione 

Omnis demonſtratio alia mihi videatur obtuſa. 


i. &. That the Spirit of God doth ſo fully diſcover it ſelf both 
3 the Old. and New Teſtament , _ all other arguments ”» 
r 2 : 
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but dull and heavy if compared with this. It is true they. are. : 
ſo-toa truly inlightned conſcience which diſcovers ſo much, 
beauty and glory in the Scriptures , that they raviſh the 
ſeul, although it be «able togive ſo full an account of this 
unto other who want. the eyes to ſee that beauty with,which, 
a heart truly oracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the world, 
that the atrya&ion of beauty is an wnaccountable thing and oye. 
may diſcern that which raviſheth him, which another looks on, . 
as mean and ordinary ;, and why may it not be much more. 
thus in divine objcFs which want ſperitual eyes to. _ 
them ? Therefore I grant that good mer enjoy that ſatisfa- 
fon to their own Conſciences, as to the rruth of that Doftrine, 
of Chriſt, which others cannot attain to-z but yet 1 ſay, that 
ſach do likewiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational and convincing 
evidence which doth induce them to believe > which evidence. 
1s then moſt-convincing, when 1t 1s ſeconded by the peculiar. 
energy of the Spirit of God upon the ſouls of true Believers. 
But yet we ſee that the power and force of the rruth of theſe 
things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch mids which are not 
yet moulded into the faſhion of true goodneſs, that it may awe 
with its light and clearneſs, where 1t doth not ſofter and 
alter by its heat and'##fluence. Now whence can 1t be that 
ſuch convittions ſhould {tick fo faſt in the minds of thoſe who 
would fain pull outthoſe piercing arrows, but that there isa 
greater power in them than they are maſters of, and: they 
cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come upon they ; 
nor find any: felve to care the wounds which are made. within 
them, but by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of them ? 
And therefore when wicked perſons under cenflifts of conſci- 
\erce, Cannot eaſe themſelves by direct poten or finding 
reaſon tO: caſt oft ſuch convifBions by diſcerning any invalidi- 
ty inthe Teſt1mony whereon the truth of theſe rhings de- 
pends, It is a Certain. argument that there is abundant ruth 1n 
that Teſtimony, when men would fainperſfipade themſelves tO 
believe the contrary, and yet cannot. 
5. -The zruth of this conſent appears, from the unanimty 
of it among thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely differed from 
each other in many controverſies in Religion. Welee thereby 
this ananimity 1800 forced Or. deſievedthing,. becauſe we; le 
| | | | Le. 
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- the-perſons agreeing in ths, do very much diſarree from each 
other in. other things... And the ſame grounds and reaſons 
whereon they d:Jagree as toOther things, would have held 
as: totheſe too,. were there not greater evidence Of the cer- 
zainty Of theſe rhings than. of thoſe they fall out about. It 


had.not yet become a. queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo 
much. about the ſexe of Scripture,. whether the Scripture it 


ſelf. be the Word of God , although the very accounts on 
which- we are to belzeve it to be lo, hath been the ſubje& of 
no mean Controverſies. All the divided parts of the Chriſts- 
. an world do yet fully agree in the matters of ft, viz. that 
there was ſuch a perſon 'as Feſus Chriſt , and that he did ma» 


great miracles, that he died on the Croſs at Jeruſalem, and 
roſe again from the dead ; now thele contain the great four- 


dations Of Chriſtian faith; and therefore: the multitude of 
other. controverſies 1 the world ought. to be lo far from weak- 
mng Our faith,as to the. truth.of the de&rine of Chriſt ( which 


men of weak judgements. and Atheiſtical ſpirits pretend ) 


\ that. it ought to be a ſirong confirmation of it, when we ſee 


jjens which ſo peeviſhly quarrel with each other about. 
0 


me snfcrior and leſs * weighty parts of Religion, do yet 


manimouſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſtian. 
faith, and ſuch whereon the receſſity of fairh and obedienceg.. 
as the way to ſalvation, doth more immediately depend. Ang 


this may be oze great reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may 


ſuffer ſuch lamentable contentions and diviſions to be in the. 


Chriſtian world, that thereby znquiſitive perſons May ſee 


that if Religion, had been. a meer deſign of ſome few politick, 


perſons, the quarrelſome world (where 1t is not held in by 


farce) would never have conſented ſo long in the owning ſuch 


common principles which all the other controverſies are built 
upon. And although it be continually ſeen that in divided 
parties , one is apt to run from any thing which is received by 
the other, and mey generally think, they can never .run far 
enough from them whoſe errours they have diſcavered, that 


yet this principle hath not. carryed any conſiderable parry cf * 


the Chriftian world ( out of their indignation againſt thoſe 
great : corruptions which have crept into the world under a 


. Pretence- of Retigion ) to. the diſowning the. foundation of 
: Rr,3., Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Faith, muſt be partly imputed to the /ignal handof' | 
divine providence, and partly to thoſe ſtrong evidences which | 
' there are of the erath of that Teſtimony which conveyes to 
us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we ſee now 
how great and uncontrouled this conſent is, as to the matter, . 
of fatt delivered down from the eye-witneſſes of them, cogn- 
cerning the af;ons and miracles of our bleſſed Saviour (which 
are contained in the Scriptures as authentical records of them) 
and what a ſure foxndation there is for a firm aſſent tothe 
truth of the things from ſo anwerſal and uninterrupted a 
tradition. 
Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſicy of the ms. 
racles of Chriſt, in order to the propagation 0 cianity 
inthe world, from the conſideration of the perfoxs who were 
to propagate it in the world ; the ext thing we areto con- 
ſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the 
world upon its being preachedtoit : Of which no rational ac- 
- Count Can be given, unleſs the atf#:onus and miracles of our 
Savieur were moft undoubtedly true. That the Goſpel of 
Chriſt had very ſtrange and wonderful ſucceſs upon its firſt 
preaching, hath been partly diſcovered already, and is 
withal fs plain from the lang continuance of it in theſe Ew If 
pr parts , that none any ways converſant in the hiſtory 
of former ages, can have any ground to queſtion it. But 
_ that this frange and admirable ſucceſs of the deltrine of. 
Chriſt ſhould be an evidence of the Tyth of ir, andthe 
miracles wrought in confirmation of it , will appear from - 
theſe two conſiderations. 1. That the doRrine it ſelf wasſo 
direftly contrary to the general inclinations of the world. 
2. That the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all worldly 
| er. 
I. That the diirine it ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general incl 
nations of the world. The dofFrine may be conſidered either 
as to its credenda, Or matters of faith, or as to its agends, OT 
matters of life and praftice  boih theſe were contrary toti 
znclinations of the world ; the former ſeemed hard andir 
credible, the latter harſh and «poſſible. 

1. The matters of faith which were to be believed by the 
world, were not ſuch things which we may aa ; 

_— . vulgar | 
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7 Chap.g. The Truth of Scripture Hiſtory aſſerted. 311 
BS yulgar ſort of men would be very forward to run after, nor 
very greedy tO imbrace. 1. Becauſe contrary to the principles "N 
of their education, and the Religion they were brought up in ; 
the generality of mankind is very tenacious Of thole principles 
and prejudices which are ſucked in in the time of 1»fancy. 
There are ſome Rel350ns one would think it were impoſſible 
that any rational men thould. believe them, but only on this 
account becauſe they are bred up under them. It is a very 
at advantage any Religion hath againſt another, that it 
comes' to ſpeak firſt, and thereby ſamates ſuch an appre- 
benſion of 1t ſelf tothe mind, that it is very hard removing 
it afterwards. The underſtanding ſeems to be of the nature 
' of thoſe things _— are communis Joris and therefore 
"prin ſunt poſſiaentis , when an opinion hath once got poſ- 
+4; bf mind, it uſually keeps out whatever S_ y 
 #fwrbit. Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe 
perſons who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the moſt 
groſs. 7dolatry , muſt needs have a very potent prejudice 
gainſt ſuch a dof#rive which was wholly rrreconcileable with 
hit Relipion which they had beendevoted to. Now the 
Pronger the prejudice is which is conveyed into mens minds 
by the force of education, the greater ſtrength and power . 
muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of Chriſt, which did 1o ea- 
- fily demoliſh theſe frong holds, and caprivare the underſtand- 
ings of men to the obedience of Chriſt, To which purpoſe 
Arnobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathens 
Sed non credits geſta hac. Sed quiea conſpicati ſunt fiers & 
ſub oculss ſuis viderunt ags , teſtes optims certiſſimique auttg- | 
res, & crediderunt hec ipſi, & credenda poſteris nobis haud exi- Arnob. c.gentes 
lu cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Quinam iſti fortaſſe |. 1. 
| _ ? gentes , populsi, nationes & incredulum. illud genus 
manum. Quod miſe aperta res efſet, & luce ipſa quemad- 
modum dicitur clarior » nunquam rebus hujuſmodi credulitatss - 
ſue commodarent aſſenſum. An nunquid dicemus, illins tem- 
| forus homines uſque adeo fuiſſe vanes, menaaces, ſtolidos , bru- 
tos, ut que. nunquam viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent? & que: 
| falta omnino non erant falſis proderent teſtimonits aut. puerils 
 Affertione firmarent ? Cumque poſſent vobiſcum & unanimiter 
Uvere., & inoffenſas ducere conjunttiones, gratuit Fg G 
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odia & execrabils haberentur in nomine ? Quod (5 falſa w * 
dicitis hiſtoria illa rerum eſt , unde tam brevis tempore totyy © 
mundui iſta religione campletus eſt ? Aut in unam coire -quj 
otueruat mentem gentes regionibus diſſe , vertis cealique coy. | 
vexionibus dimote ? Aﬀſeverationibus illette® ſunt mnudis, 'in. | 
dufte-in ſpes caſſas, & in pericula capitis immittere ſe ſpore 
temeraria deſperatione voluerunt , cum mbhil tale vidiſſm 
quod eas tn hos cultus novitatis ſue poſſit excitare miraculo? 
Imo quia hac omnta ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab ejus pracom- 
bus qui per orbem totum miſſi beneficia patris  munera ſg. 
nandis animis homir:ibuſq\, portabant, veritatis ipſiss vi ville, 
+ dederunt ſe Deo, nec in magnis poſuere diſpendiis membra 
wvobis projicere , & viſcera ſua lanianda pravere. The ſub- 
ſtance of whoſe diſcourſe -is, that it 1s zmpoſſible to ſuppoſe 
ſo many perſons of fo many, Nations to be'ſo far beſorredand + ? 
3nfatuated, as not only to'believe a Religion to he true which 
was contrary to that they were educated in, but to venture 
their l;ves as well as eſtates upon it, had 1t not been diſcover- 
ed tothem in a moſt certain and infallible way by ſuch who 
had been eyc-witnefſes of the ations and miracles of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Yel hac ſaltem 
fidem wvobis faciant argumenta credends quod jam per onnes 
terras in tam brevi tempore & paruvo immenſi nominis hnju 
facramenta diffuſa ſunt , quod nulla jam natio cft tam bark 
moris, & manſuetudinem neſciens, que non ejus amore verſa 
molliverit aſperitatem ſuam , -& in placidos ſenſus aſſumpta 
tranguillitate migraverit , quod tam magnis ingemis pradtts 
Oratores , Grammatici, Rhetores, Conſults juris ac Mei , 
Philoſophie etiam ſecreta rimantes , magiſteria hec expetum, 
ſpretis quibus paulo ante fidebant, &c. Will not this perſwade 
the world what firm foundations the faith of Chriſtians ſtands 
on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over all parrs of the 
world ? that by it the moſt ;nhumane and barbarous Nations 
are ſoftened into more than civility ? That men of the grea- 
teſt wits and parts, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Laws 
yers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, who not? have forſaken thell 
ſormer ſentiments, and adhered to the dofFrine of Chrift- 
Now, I ſay, if the power of education-be ſo ſtrong-upon the 
minds of men tO perſwade them of the 1w#h of the __ 
| 49 | Tney - 
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Chap. 9. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſetted. '7qt3 
”> they are bred up under (which Arheiftically diſpoſed pey- 
©.” "fors make ſo much advantage of) this is fo far from weab- a 
ning the truth of Chriftianty, that it proves a great con- IF 
” * Gmation Of it, becauſe it obtained ſo much upon its firſt _ 
Preaching in the world, notwithſtanding the higheſt prejudi- 
ces from education were againſt it. If then men be to proxe 
to beljeve that to: be moſt re, which they have been edu« 
ared under,it muſt argue a more than ordinary evidence and 
power in that Religion which unſertles fo much the principles 
ofeducation, as to make men not only queſtion the truth of 
- them, but to rerownce them, and embrace a Religion contra- 
to them. Ws. | 
Eſpecially when we withall conſider what fftrong-holds SB. 21. 
theſe principles of education were backed with among the 
Heathens, when the doftrine of Chriſt was firſt divulged 
' among them, s. e. what plauſible pretences they had of con- 
tinving in the ze/z7707 which they were brought up in, and 
' why they ſhould not excharge it for Chriſtianity; and thoſe 
were, | Cn 
1.' The pretended antiquity of their religion above the Chri- 
fian; -the main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtians was Tertul. ad Not. 
dvortium ab inſtitutis majorum, That they thought them- /- 1. cap. 10. 
{elves wiſer than their fe-fathers; and Symmachus, Liba- —_ Ops te 
was, and others plead this moſt in behalf of Paganiſm; ſer- 15,5. ,, 
venaa eſt rot ſeculis fides, & ſequend; ſunt nobis parentes qui Templis, 
feenti ſuxt feliciter ſuos;, their religion pleaded preſcription” 
againſt any other, and they were reſolved to follow the 
ftezs of their Anceſtors wherein they thought themſelves 
happy. and ſecure. Cecilins in Minutins Felix firſt argues ju. reilix. 
much againſt dogmatizing In religion, but withal ſays it p.6. 
moſt becomes a lover of rruth, majorum excipere diſciplinam, 
 religiones traditas colere, deos quos 4 pave cn ante imbutus 
09" Pimere, nec de numinibus ferre ſententiam ſed prioribus 
credere.' SO Arnobins tells us the main thing objzcted againſt Ars. c. gene. 
the Chriſtians was novellam efſe religionem noſtram, & ante {. 2+ pag. 90» 
dts natam propemodum paucos, neque vos poruiſſe antequans 
C& patriam linquere, & in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque tra- 
dici, And Corta in Tylly long before, laid this down as the 
an principte of Pagan religion , mujorivus noſt1 is etiam nulla 
ratione 


-s 
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ratione reddita credere, to. believe the tradition of our Father, 


although there be no evidence in reaſon for it; And after he 


- had diſcovered the wvarity of the Stoical arguments about 
Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he refolyed 
his religion into, mihi unum ſatis erit, majores noſtros ita tr | 


didifſe, It ts enough for me that it comes tradition from © 
our fore-fathers. Latantins fully ſets for t from 
pleading uſed by the Heathens againſt the Chriſtans in the 
point of antiquity. He ſunt religiones, quas fibi a majoridu . 


ſuis traditas, pertinaciſſime tueri ac defendere perſeveran, © 


ec conſiderant quales ſmit, ſed ex hoc probatas atque vers i 
eſſe confidunt, quod eas veteres tradiderunt , tantaque oft © 


% 


aultorites vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicarr, 
The Engliſh is, they accounted tradition infallible, and knew' 
no other way whereby to find the rrath of religion but by i 


Its conveyance from their forefathers. How like herein do 
they peak to thoſe who contend for the corruprrons crepe in» WW 
to the Chriſtian Church? who make uſe ot the ſame pre. * 
zences for them, viz. that they were delivered down from 
the Fathers; tantaque eſt auftoritas vetuſtatis, _ ut inquires | 
in eam ſcelus efſe dicatur ; who are we who will ſee further 
than Antiquity ? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accom» 
pained with dimneſ of fight ; and ſo it was undoubtedly a BN 


_ to the Pagan world; and as tothe Chriſtian too, when ſuch 


a mixture Of Heatheniſm came into it. And the very ſame 
arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtzanity did juſtify - 
the truth Of their relsg:on, notwithſtanding this pretended © 
antiquity, will with equal force hold for a reformation of - 
ſuch 5nvererate abuſes, which under a pretence of antiquity, 
have crept into the Chriſtian Church. Nullus pudor eff ad 

meliora tranſire. laith Any in his anſwer to Symmachn, 
what ſhame 3s #t to grow better? Quid facies? ſaith Laltan 
tins, majores ne potins an vationem ſequeris? $i rationem m& 
vis, diſcedere te neceſſe eſ ab inſtitutis & aultoritate ma-' 


jorum : quoniam ud ſolum relum eſt, quod ratio preſcribit. | 
Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſnadet : fateris igitur & ſtub” 
fos illos efſe qui excogitatis contra rationem religionibus ſer- 
vierint, O& te ineptum quid colas quod falſum «le 

Where reaſor and 
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meer. authority of forefathers ſtand in: 
<a. 
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1507, he is more a child than a .man that knows not 


Ea which ſide to give his ſfrage. But with the greateſt 
58 frength, and cleareſt reaſon Arnobius ſpeaks in this caſe. 


- - - o . \ ” . - 
we cum nobis intenditts averſionem a religione priorum, 


 gauſam convenit ut ys ,» non fallum, nec quid relique- 


rims. opponere , ſed ſecuti quid (imus potiſſimum ' contuers. 


' When you charge us, ſaith he, that we are revolted from the 


religion of our forefathers, you ought not preſently to condemn 


the fatt, but to examine the reaſons of #t;, neither ought you ſo 


much to look_at what we have left, as what it is we have em- 


& 4 veteribus inftitutis in alias res novas voluntateſque 


hap. 9; The Truth of Seriptare-Hiftory aſſerted. 
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C. gent. b. 2. 


| braced. Nam ſi mmare ſementiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, 


miprare, criminatio ſta & Vos ſpeFat, qui totes Vitam con- 


mnorum Ccondemnatione tranſiſtis. If meer departing from 


. the relsg:07 of our anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who 
. own themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of 


it when they revolted from Heathen:iſm. If it be here ſaid 
that the caſe is different, becauſe there was ſufficient reaſor 
for it, which there is not astothe corruptions of the Chriſts- 
an Church ;, if ſo, then all the diſpute is taken off from the 
matter of. fa#, or the revolt, to the caſes inducing to it ; 
and if the Proreſtane be not able as to the cauſes of our 


' ſeparation from Rome to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, 


kt him then be triumphed over by the Romaniſt, and not 
before. I aſlert then, and that with much aſſurance of mind, 


- - that the principles of the Reformation' are juſtifiable upon the 


fame grounds of reaſon, which the embracing Chriſtianity 
was, when men of Heatheys became Chriſtians ; and that the 
arguments made uſe of by the Romaniſts againſt our ſepara- 
tion from them, are ſuch as would have juſtified a Pagar 
Philoſopher in not embracing Chriſtzanity. For if it be an- 
lawful for any party of men, to divide from others in a matter 
of religion which pretends antiquity and univerſality, it had 
been uzlawful for a Philoſopher to have deſerted Paganiſm, 
as well as for a Proteſtant to depart from Rome. For accord- 
ing to the principles of the Romaniſts, the judgement in the 


© ſuetudinemque mutaftis qui im mores altos, atque alios ritus 


cauſe of the ſeparation, and of the truth of religion lies in that 


party from which we depart}, if we do now but apply this to 
os "WES the 
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*Oripines Sacre * IL 
the old Roman Senate or Emperors 1n the caſe of Chriſtian) i 
| religion and dividing from Heathen worſhip,” we ſhall quickly | 
* 2+ +... . Tee how eaſie a matter it will be to. make Chriftiany it. | 


" *.. ſelf a Schifm, and the doftrine of Chriſt the greateſt bereſie.' 
But as ftrong as thoſe pretences were then,or have been ſace, 

. thepawer of the Dottrine of Chriſt hath been ſo great, as to. | 
conquer them, and thereby to manifeſt, that it was of. Gag, 
when ſuch potent prejudices were not able to withſtand it, 

Of which Antiquity 1s the firſt. 0 
..2. The large and univerſal fread of Pagan Relygion, when  : 
Chriſtianity came into the world; there was never ſo. great - - 
"YE FA Catholiciſm, as in Heathen worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt 
- ”"—_ appeared in the Gemzle world. Inde adeo per univerſa me 
« hah peria, provincias,, oppida, wvidemus ſingulos ſacrorum ritm 
gentiles habere, & Deos colere municipes, ſaith Cecil in 
Minutizs Felix. The great charge againſt the Chrift;ans 
was Novelliſm, that they brought ina ſtrange and. unheard 
of Religion. The common Queſtion was, Where. was your 
Religion before Jeſus of Nazareth? as it hath been ſince, 
Where was your Religion before Luther ? and the ſame anſwer | 
which ſerved then, will ſtand #»movable now, there where no 
other Religion 15,inthe Word of God. For this was the weapon 
whereby the Primitive Chriſtians defended them{elyes ' 
againſt the aſſaults of Paganiſm, and the evidences they 
brought. that. the dofFr5ne preached by them, and contained + 
in the Scriptures, Was originally irom God, were the only 
means Of, overthrowing Pagamſm, notwithſtanding its pres 
rerded univerſality. 

3- Settlement by Laws of Htathen worſhip. This was ſo- 
much 'prerended. and pleaded for, thatas far as we can find, 
by the EÞftory of the Primitive Church, the pretence on which 
the Chriſtians ſuffered, was ſedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſhed 
Laws. The Chriſtians.were reckoned inter illicitas fattiones, 

— appears. by Tertullian, among arnlawful- Corporations, the 
| Politicians and States men. were all for preſerving the Laws; 
they troubled not themſelves much.. about any Relzgion, but 
.anly. that which was ſettled. by. Law they ſought- to 
aphetd, becauſe the ating contrary to it might bring ſome 
<burbarce. to, the Civil Siate. Thxre were ſeveral = 
| VLAUCHE 
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"© Chapig. The Truth of  Scripture-Hiſtory afferted. 3$87T- © 
 *F which the Chriſtians were then brought under, and con-,, © 
# gcmned. for the breach of: 1. The law againſt heteria, 

BS ox conventicles, as they were pleaſed frequently to. ſtile the 

* mecting of Chriſtians together; thence the places where the -_ | 

Chriſtians aſſembled for worſhip, were commonly called Con-: obſerva. in 

wenticula , ita appellabant loca, faith Heraldus, ubs congre- Arnob. l. 4 

gabentur Chriſtian oraturt, &' verbi divint imterpretationem_ 

accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes habiturs; but Elmenhorſtins 

more ſhortly ;* Conventicula loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani con- 

' pregati orare conſueverunt. The places where the Chriſtians 

did meet and pray together were called Conventicles :. 1n Baſs-. 

' lica Sicinnini ubi ritus Chriſtians eſt conventiculum, 1aith  Hiſtor. l. 27. 
 Ammianus Marcellinus , cur immaniter  conventicula dirnj ? Arn0b. l. 4. 
faith Arnobins , qus univerſum populum cum ipſo pariter 

'  conventiculo concremavit, as Lattantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now |... ; W 

| thercaſon of the name was, becauſe -the Heathers judged ;, ji, 
theſe aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be Illegal Societies, For 
which weareto underſtand; that. in the time of the Roman. 
Emperours, When . they. grew ſuſpic:ous of their own ſafety; 

| they -ſeverely-probibited all thoſe. Sodalitia, or Societies - 
and Colledges, which were very much in vſe in the Romar . 
Gmmon-wealth, in imitation of the &-weia: in. the Cities of 

\ Greece. Theſe were ſuch ſoczeties of perſons, which yolun- 

tarily confederatedtogether either for ſome-particular deſign, 

; or for preſerving Love and. Friendſhip among each other,and 

thence had their frequent meetings in.common together,” Now 

the more numerous theſe were, and the more cloſely they 

confederated, the more jealaus eye the Roman Emperonrs 

had upon them, becauſe of ſome clandeſtine . deſigns, which 

they.ſuſpeCted might be.carried on for diſturbance of the 

Publick Peace in ſuch fuſpiciens meetings. Thence came out 

many. particular edx#s of the Emperours againlit all ſuch kinds 

of ſocreties. It £ - 2. 

Now when the Chrit;ans began to be ſomewhat nume- 

ous, and bad according to'the principles of their Religion 

Irequent Aſſemblies for Divine worſhip, and did confederate 

together by ſpch Symbols, of being waſhcd ' with water, and 

eating and drinking together (which was all the: Heathers - 

apprehended by their - #ſe of bapriſni and the- Lords Supper) 

| ILY | ths. 
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the Proconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Pro.” - 
vinces bring the Chriſtians under theſe Edi#s and ſo puniſh . * 
ed them for the breach of the Laws. Which as appears by 
Plzny his Epiſtle to Trajan was the only account on which 
the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſt the Chriſtians; for 
we ſee he troubled not himſelf much about the rruch and 
evidence Of Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch perſons were brought. 
before him, and after he had izterrogared them whether 
they were Chriftians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, - 
he then puniſhed them not ſo much for their Religion, as for 
their obſt:nacy and contempe of authoriry. For ſo muchis 
 implyed in thoſe words of his, Neque enim dabitabam, quale- . 
cungque efſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe, & inflezi | 
bilem obſtinationem debere puniri: that whatever their Relj- 
gion was, their obftinacy and diſobedience deſerved Jn 
That which the Chrift:ans now pleaded for themſelves, why - 
they ſhould not be reckoned among the fa#:ors of the 
people, was that which they gave in anſwer to Ply, that 
all their fault was, Quod efſent ſoliti ftato die ante lucem 
convenire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſecum invicem ; . 
Teque ſacramento non in ſcelus aliquod  obſtringere, ſed m _ 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fedem fad © 
lerent, ne depoſitum appellats abnegarent. That they were © 
want upon their ſolemn dayes to meet together for divine war- 
ip, and to covenant with each other only for the praltite of 
thoſe things which were as much for the good of mankind as 
their own, VIZ. that they would not wrong and defraud others, 
as to their bodies or eſtates. And Tertullian approves of the 
Aolog. cap, Law againlt fattions, as de providentia & modeſtia publica 
38. ne civitas in partes ſcinderetur, as wiſely intended to pre- 
vent Seditions; but withal pleads, that the ſociery of Chri- _ 
ftians could not be reckoned 3nter illicitas fattiones; for, 
ſaith he, hec coitio Chriſtianorum merito ſane llicita ſt illi- 
citis par; merito. damnanda ſi quis de ea queritur eo titulo - 
quo de fattionbus querela eſt. In cnjus perniciem aliquando . 
convenimus ? Hoc 7 avi congregati quad & aifperſi, hoc 
unzverſs quoi & ſmguli, neminem ledentes, neminem contri- 
ftantes;, quum probi, quum boni coeunt, quum pil, quum caſts 


Congregantar., non eſt fatlio dicenda ſed cxria. If, faith = 
f 


"136. L04tþ.97, 
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* Chap. 9. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 9319' 
” ' the ſacteties of Chriſtians were like others,there might be ſome rea- 
fon to condemn them, under the head of fattions ; but as long as 
= we meet together for no mans tmjury, that whether divided, or af- 
08 ſembled, we areſtill the ſame, that we grieve and injure no body ; 
 - when ſuch a company of good men meet together, it # rather a 
Council than a fattion. 
2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was- 
that againſt. Imnovations 511 Religion ,, thence it was Jaid ſo 
much to the charge of the Chr:/tzans, that they did Cr m- 
' eripers, go contrary to the eſtabliſhed Law, as Porphyrie 
BY faid of Origen, becauſe he was a Chriſtian, he did , | 
. wrparcs Gi &) orgniues, and when he ſpeaks of Ammo- — 17 pang 
S  mwrcvolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, wwvyds wes Þ 19. ? 
x7! vouus moAiTUHay pereedrm, be turned to the way of life, 
which was agreeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws. Now Chriſtiani- 
SH ty wasevery where looked on as a great Innovation, inſo- 
--, much that the Chrstians were accuſed to be legum, morum, Thytul. Apol: 
' nature 1nimics, aS enemies to mankind as well as the Laws, 4- 
- becauſe they drew men off from that way of Religion which _ 
= mankind had generally agreed in. Thence efmilianw the 11,4 ryſh. 
*  Prefelt of egypt, when he bids the Chriſtians return to xce:bift.l.qe. | 
WF. Paganiſm, he uſed theſe expreſſions, 6#* 7 x7 guoy Tei- 4p. Il. 
mo, nai 4 A at vor, to return to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, and to forget what was ſo much againſt. 
#, ashe ſuppoſed Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach- 
-  edat Athens, his firſt accuſation was, that he- was a Preacher 
of. ſtrange Deities, becauſe he preached tothem Feſus and the 
reſurreftson. And Demetrius at Epheſus knew no ſuch po- AR. 17. 12. 
tent argument againſt Payl, as that his Religion deſtroyed 
the worſhip- of Diana, whom all Aſia and the world worſhip. 19, 41, 
So that the primitive Chri#;ans were then accounted the 
# -Antipodes to the whole world, on which account they were 
© fo ſeverely deat with; moſt Common-wealths obſerving the 
' counſel-of Aecenas to Auguſtus, in Dio, to be ſure to 
havea watchful eye upon all Imovations in Religion, be- 
cauſe they tend. ſo much to the: d5ſ{urbance: of the Civil: 
State. 
3. The Law of Sacriledge, Thence Lattantizs calls their 


Laws, $6 Conſtitutiones Sacrilege. Quinetian ſeeleratiſſims ; 
homicide: 
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Cap. 11. "Puttanes Sacrilega, © diſputationes Turiſperitorum f jeg 


3njuſte;.and as he tells us, Domitins Vipranus had colleQex 


all thoſe Reſcripra nefarsa together, which concerned the - 


# MM 
Ss 3 


Plin. ep. 1. 10, Chriſtians; from hence it was, Chriftiamty by Pliny, is cal. 
ep. 979 led amentia, by Tacitus exitiabils ſaperſtitio, by Suetonins 
| +0-4 gyp $64 Superſtitio nova & exitiabilis ; 10 muca did theſe three grear 
pero #1. men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion in the world for 
ONes #1 3 Ks . SF 8- | 4 

madueſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition, the ground of 


the "great pique was the enmity declared by Chriſtians 


againſt the Idolatrons Temples, and worſhip of the - Ht. 
thens. | 3 

. 4» The. Law againſt Treaſon; for ſometimes they pro. 

' --* ceeded fo high, as to accuſe the Chriſtians .leſe Majeſtati, 

y_ «.Ap.c-27 and thence they are commonly calted pablici hoſtes, enemies 

466 to all civil Government. Which they inferred from hence: 

TI. Becauſe they would not ſacrifice for the Emperours ſafety; 

Apol. c. 29. ' Ideo committimus, faith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Impera- 

* rorum, quia illos 'non ſubjicimus rehus ſuis ; Quia.non luti- 


mus de officio ſalutis eorum, qui eam non putamus in manibis 
efſe plumbatis. *, The accuſation for Treaſon lay in their refu. | 


Ck fingto ſupplicate the. Idols for the Emperours welfare. 2. Be- 
——_— MI Cauſe they wonld not ſwear by the Emperours Genius, Thence 
Apal. C. 29. : menus (Fo 

. ſaris noſtri, if he would but ſwear by the .Genins of Caſar, 


he ſhould be ſaved. Yet though they refuſed to ſwear by 
the Emperours genius, they did not refuſe to teſtific their 
Alles iance,' and to ſwear by the Emperours ſafety. Sed & ju- 
Apol.c, 32. ramus, ſaith Tertullian, Sicut non per gemos Ceſarum, wa. 


per. ſalutem eorum que eff auguſtior omnibus geniis. 3« Bee: : 


Cauſe they would not worſhip the Emperours as Gods ; which 
was grown then a common cultome. MVoz enim Deum Impe- 
ratorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, wel quia illum dert- 
Cap. 33+ aere non .atideo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum volet dici ſi homo ſit, 
as the ſame Author ſpeaks. Nay the primitive Chriitians 
were very ſcrupulous of caliing the Emperour Dominus,. 


boc enim Dei eft cognomen, becauſe the name Lord was an. 
attribute of Gols,.an4 applyed as his name to him in Scrip-" 
ture, The reaſon of this Scrupulsſity was not from any, 


queſtion 


Saturnins (aid te the Martyr, Taninm  jura per genium Ce. 
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F : Chap. g. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


veſtion they made of the Suveraigmy of Princes, or their | 


- obligation tO obedience to them (which they are very free jn 
th: acknowledgment of }) but from a jealouſie and juſt ſu- 


4 + .ſpicion' that ſomething of Divine honour might be implied 


'In it, when the adoration of Princes was grown acuſtom. 
Therefore Tertulliax toprevent miſ-underltandings, ſaith, 
Dican plane Imperatorem Dominum., ſed 'more 'communi , ſed 
quando non cogor ut Dominum Des vice dicam. They refuſed 
"not the name ina common ſenſe, but as it implied. Divine 
honor. _'» 

4. Becauſe they would not obſerve the publick feftwvals of 
'the Emperors in the way that orhsrs did, which it ſeems were 
oblerved with abundance of loſeneſs and. debauchery by all 
ſorts of perſons; and as Tertllian ſmartly ſays, malorum 
morum licentia pietas erit , & occaſio luxuria reliygio deputa- 
bitur : Debauchery 1s accontned 4a piece of loyalty, and m- 
Yemperance 4 part of religion. . Which' made the Chriſtians 
rather hazard the repurarion of their /oyalty , than bear a 
pare in ſo mich rudeneſs as was then uſed, and thence they 
abhorred all the ſolemn ſyet#acles of the Romans, nihil eſt 
nobss, ſaith the ſame Author, dit##, viſu, - anditu, cum inſania 
Circs, cum impudicitia Theatrs , cum atrocitate urene y cum 
Xyſti vanitate. They had: nothing to do euther with the mad- 
neſs of the Cirque , or the immodefty of the Theatre, -or the 
cruelty of - the Amphitheatre , or t| 
wreſtlngs. We ſee then what a. hard Provence the Chriſti- 
-ans had, when ſo many Zaws were laid as b:irdlime in their 
way tOcarch them, that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs 
Themſelves Chriſtians , and not Tun into a . premmire. by 
their -Laws. And therefore it carnor be concezved that ma- 
ny out of affettarion of novelty ſhould then declare them- 
ſelves Chriſt;ans, when ſo great hazards were run upon the 
profeſſing of it. Few ſoft-ſpirited men, and lovers of their 


own eaſe , but would have found-ſome fine diſtinitions and 
nice evaſions to have reconciled themſelves to the publick 
Laws by ſuch "thugs which the Primitive Chriſtians 10 
wnanmouſly refuſed, when tending to prophaneneſs or I14ols' 
try. And from: this diſcourſe we cannot but conclude with 
the . Apoftle Paul, that the weapons whereby the Apoſtles and 

ER 


e vanity of the publick, 


Primitive 


Ca). 


Cap. 


Cap. 


38> 


Sect. 2:2» 
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F Cor. 2, 14. 
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2 Cor-10-4:5 * Primitive Chriſtians encountred the Heathen world , were met 


&ſhly- or weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in that 
they obtained ſo great a congueſ# over the 5maginations and 
carnal reaſonings of men ( which were their ftrong-holds they 
ſecured themlelves in) as to make them ready to forſake 


| their Heathen-worſhip, and become chearful ſervants to Chriſt, 


Thus 'we ſee the power of the dotFrine of Chriſt, which 
prevailed over the principles of edutation, though backe with 
pretended antiquity, univerſality, and eſtabliſhment by civil 
Laws. © Ef 
But this will further appear if we conſider that not only 
the matters of faith were contrary to the principles of edy. 
cation, but becauſe many of them ſeemed 5credible tomens 
natural reaſon that we cannot think perſons would be 
over-forward to believe ſuch things. Every- one being ſo 
ready to take any advantage againlt a religion which Kid ſo 
little flatter corrupt »ature either as to its power Or capacity; 
in ſo much that thoſe who preached this Do#rine, declared 
openly to the world, that ſuch perſozs who would judge of - 
the Chriſtian Doftrine, by ſuch principles which meer natural 
reaſon did proceedupon (ſuch a one I ſuppoſe it is whom the 
Apoſtle calls Yvyuds avrlpor@ one that owned nothing but. 
natural reaſon, whereby to judge of Divine Truths) could not 
entertain matters of faith, or of Divine revelation, becauſe 
ſuch things would ſeem but folly to him that owned no 


. higher principle than Philoſophy, or that did not believeany 


Divine inſpiration; - neither can ſuch a one know them, becaule: 
a Dzvine revelation, is the only way to come to a thorough 
runderſtanding of them: and a perſon who doth not believe 
fuch a Divine revelation it is impoſlible he ſhould be a com- 
Petent judge of the rrauth of the DotFrine of Chriſt. So that 
the only ground of receiving the Dottrine of the Goſpel is 
upon a Divine revelation, that God himſelf by his So and 
his Apoſtles, hath revealed theſe deep myſteries to the world, 
on which account it is we are bound to receive them ,. 
although they go beyond our reach and comprehenſion. . But: 
we ſee pencrally in the Heathen world how few of thoſe did 


| believe the Dofrine of Chriſt in compariſon, who were the 
great admwirers.of the Philoſophy; and way of learning which: 
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T "Chap. 9. The Trath of Seripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
'# was then cried up : the reaſon was, becauſe Chriſtianiry not 
only contained far deeper myſteries than any they were ac- 


quainted with, but delivered them in ſuch a way of authority, 
commanding them to believe the dolFrine they preached on 
- the account of the Divine Authority of the revealers of it. 
Such a way of propoſal of doftrines to the world the Philoſo- 
hy of the Greeks was. unacquainted with, which on that 


account they derided as not being ſuited to the exat# method 


which their ſciences proceeded in. No doubt had the A4po- 
_ ftles come among the Greeks wP mois garrarias with a great 
deal of pomp and oftentation, and had fed mens curzoſties with 
vain and wnneceſſary ſpeculations, they might have had as 
many followers among the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chriſt 
had among the Jews for the ſake of the loaves. But the 
matters of the Goſpel being more of inward worth and mo- 
ment, than of ourward pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently find a quarrel with the manner of propoſmg 
them 5 that they came notin a way of clear demonſtration, 
| but ſtood ſo much upon faith as ſoon as they were delivered. 


Thence Celſus and Galen think they have re«ſox enough to - 


reject the Laws of Moſes and Chriſt, becauſe Celſu calls 
them yopus dramdeax]es, Galen Chriſtianity Narabiy dramiden- 
lor, that they were ſuch dc&rines which require faith and obe- 
| dience , without giving mens reaſor an account of the things 
commanded. AS though the. authority of a Legiſlator ſuff- 


ciently manifeſted, were not enough to enforce a'Laiy, unleſs 


a ſufficient account were given of the thing required to the 
purblind reaſon of every individual perſon atted by paſſions 
and private intereſts, as to the juſtice and equity of it. And 
ſo the primary obl;zgation on mans part to faith and obedience, 
muſt ariſe not from the evidence of Divine Authority, but of 
the zh4,g it ſelf which is revealed," to the moſt partial judge- 


went of every one to whom it is propoſed. Which thoſe who - 


know how ſhort the ſtock of reaſon is at the beſt in men, and 
how eaſily chat which zs, is faſhioned and moulded according 
tO prejudices and zntereſts already entertained, will look upon 
only as a deſign to comply with the carnal deſires of men, in 
that thereby none ſhall be bound to go any further, than 


this blind and corrupted guide ſhall lead them. Now-thele. 
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©. 4... Origenes Sure Book: II,” "F 
being the terms 0n which the Goſpel of :Chriſt muſt have. Þ 
expected entertainment in the Gentile world, how impoſlible . 
had it been ever to have found any ſucceſs among mes, had . 
there not been ſufficient evidence given by. a power of my. 
 racles, that however ſtrange and incredible the do#rine might 
ſeem, yet. it was to be believed, becauſe there.was ſufficient 
means to convince men that it was of Divinerevelation, | 
ScHt. 23. Neither were the matters of faith only contrary to the. 

x gaclinations of the world, but ſo were the precepts of life or: 
thoſe things in Chriſtianity which concerned prattice. There 
are two things which are the main Scope and deſizn of Chrs. 
ſtiarity in reterence to mens lives, and to take them off from. 
their ſ#s, and from the world ; and of all things theſe are: 
they which mens hearts are ſo bewitched with. Now the' 
precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt, 

Mt. 5. 816, purity of heart: _ Efe,. which call upon men ts deny them- 

- HY *4* ſelves, and all ungodlineſs, and worldly luſts, and to live ſobex- 
_ 2 Tim. 2. 19.' 1), and righteoufly, and :godly in this preſent world, that, alli 
2 Cor, 7. 1. that. name the name . of Chriſt muff depart from iniquity ;, that, 
all true: Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed from . all filchineſs of fleſh 

| and ſpirit, , aud muſt perfett holineſs .in the fear of God. And: 

the Goſpel enforceth thele precepts of holixeſs:with the moſt 
terrible denunciations of the wrath of God on thoſe who 
2 Theſ. :1.9,8. difobey them, that. the: Lord Feſiss Chriſt ſhall be revealed 
from Heaven with his mighty. Angels in flaming fire, taking 
| vengeance 08 them that know not God, and that obey not. the Go- 
Rom, 1.18. * Jpel of Jeſus Chriſt. That, che-wrath.of God 4s revealed from 
" Heaven azainſt.all ungodlineſs and unrighreouſneſs of men, who 
1 Cor.6.2,10. hold the truth in unreghteouſneſs. That, no perſons who live 
Gal. 4: 20. in the habitual prattice of any known ſin, ſhall inherit the 
Epheſ.5.5.6. Kingdom, of God. That no man ſhould deceive them with 
vain words, for becanſe. of . theſe things comes the wrath of God 
upan .the .children. of diſobedience that. men . do but vainly 
flatter themſelyes when they ſeek to reconcile unholy lives 
Heb.12. 1 4 With the hopes of fature happineſs” ;, for without holineſs no 
| man ſhall ſee the Lord.' And then in reference to the--chings 
of this preſent lifewhich men buſie themſelves ſo much about, 
tne Goſpel declares, that, rhey who. love-this world, the love of 
the Father is not in them ;, that, the frievdfhip of- this worid 
| fe, 


3 Joll, 2. 14 
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* "C fg. The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 9325) 
iS i nmity with God.,, and whoſaever will be a friend 'of the James 4+ 4 
* world is an enemy to God: That Chriſtians muſt not ſet their 


-fions on earth, but onthe things in Heaven! T hat the con- 
otr{ation of true Chriſtians 5s in Heaven. That we ought not 
- tOlaywp our treaſure on earth, but in Heaven, I hat we muſt not 
look at the things which are ſeen, but at the things which are not 
ſeen 5, for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things 
' which are not\ſetn are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the 
 Ueltrine of: Ghriſk: being to perſwade men: ro lead a holyand 
© heavenly life while they are.in this-world, . and thereby to be 
made meet to be partakers of the inheritance with the Saunts in 
light, can we think ſo many men whoſe hearrs were wedded 
- to, and the world, could fo ſuddenlybe brought off from 
lth without a divine power accompanying that d«&rine 
which was preached to them? And therefore the Apoſtle 
faith, 3 &xmogropes 7 'bayyiaor TR xaft, I am not aſhamed 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt; 3. e. though the Goſpel! of Chriſt be 
the only true myſtery, yet 1 do not by it as the Heathens are þ. 
wont to do with their famous Eleuſinian myſteries which 
were kept ſo ſecret by all. the. myſte and im7) ; but, ſaith 
* the, 1 know 10 reaſon Thave to be aſhamed of any thing ih the 

Goſpel, thatl ſhould /aboxr its concealment .tO: advance its ve- 
 #eration ;, but the more publick, the Gofpel is, the more it ma- 
nifeſts its power 5 -for-through it-Gea. is pleaſed mightily to - 
work, in order to. the ſalvation both of Zewand Gentile.. And 
of all the ſucceſ#ofthe Goſpel, that upon the hearts and lives 
of men deſerves-the greateſt conſideration. | 

The great efficacy and power of the Goſpel was-abundantly 
ſeen in that great alteration which-it wrought in all thoſe: 
who were the hearty imbracers of it. The Philoſophers did 
_ very frequently and deſervedly complain of the great inef- 
feacy of all theirs moral precepts upon the minds of men, and 
that by all their 5nſtruftions, politiora non meliora , tngena 
funt, men improved'more im kyowledge:thath goodneſs ; buts 
now Chriſtianity not only enforced duties on mex with grea- 
ter power and authority : For the Scriptures do , as Saint: 
Auſtine ſpeaks, Nan tanquam ex Pholoſophorum concertationt- 
bes ſtrepere ,, - ſed tanguam ex oraculis & Dei nubibus intonare, 
not wake ſomg obſtreperous clamours, like thole rinkling 
;  Cymuals. 
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of the Lord in Scripture ) he humbled the pride of men, 


unſettled the Gentile world from its former foundations, and - 


wrought great' alterations on all thoſe who hearkeyed to.it. 


Cymbals, the Philoſophers, but awe the ſouls 'of men with the. 
Majeſty of that God from whom they came. Neither wag it. 
only a great and empty ſound which was heard in the preach: . 
ing of the Goſpel, but when God thundred therein, he broke" 
down the ſtately Cedars, and ſhook the Wilderneſs, and made 

Pal.29.5,8,9, the Hinds to calve ( as it isſaid of Thunder, called the woice 
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The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched 1n_-thoſe words 


which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken to him by Chrt him« 
ſelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoſtle, to open mens 


eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the. 


power of Satan nnto God , that they may receive forgiveneſs 
of ſins, and inheritance among them which were ſanitified by 
faith tm Chriſt. And the efary of this d«&#rine 1n order to 
theſe great ends, was abundantly ſeer in the preaching of that 


Apoſtle, who was 10 inſtrumental in converting the world to 


piety and ſobriety, as well as to the dofFrine of Chriſt. What 


ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became» 4 
Chriſtians | for when the Apoſtle. had enumerated many of | *} 
the vileſt perſons of the world, he preſently adds, Ard ſuch. 


s'Cor.6.10,11 were ſome of you; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanttified , but 


ye are juſtified in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and by the ſpirit 
of our God. The more dangerous the diſtemper is, the-more 


malignant its nature, the more snveterate Its continuance , 


the greater the efficacy of the remedy which works a cure of 
it. The power of grace is the more ſeen 1n converſion, the 


greater the ſins have been before it. It is an eaſfie matter in 


compariſon to remove a diſeaſe at its firlt oz-ſer, of what it 18 
to cure it when it becomes Chronical, "The: power of the Go» 
ſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds of perſons to manifeſt 
to the world there was no diſfemper of mens ſouls ſo great, 
but there was a poſſibilsry of a remedy for it; and not only 


fo, but pregnantand viſible inſtances were given of the powe 


Fr 
and efficacy. of it. For they themſelves ſhew of #4, faith t} , 


1 Theſ.1.9;10- Apoſtle , what manner of entring in we had among you, ana 


how ye turned to God from Idols, to ſerve the living and true 


God, and to wait for his Son from Heaven, whom he raiſed 


from 
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Chap: 9. The Truth of Seripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


| from the dead, even-Feſus, which delivered us from the wrath 


* come, NoW that which manifeſts the exceeding great power 
S andexcellency of the Goſpel, was, that it not only rrxed men 


from one way of worſhip to another, which is a matter of 

no great 4ficulty, but that it turned men together with 
that from their lffs and ſenſuality , to a holy and unblame- 
ble life. For men being more in love with their ſs, than with 
their 0p575075, it muſt needs be a greater power which draws 
men from the prattice of habitual ſms, than that which only 
"makes them change their opinons, Or alter the way of worſhip 
they were brought up in. 'I his is that which Orzge through- 
out his Books againſt Celſus triumphs in as the moſt ſignal 
evidence Of a divine power in the Doftrine of Chriſt, that 
it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that zrulyembraced. 
it, that of witious, debauched, and diſſolute, it made them 
temperate, ſober, and religious, in mores dy3gures eHrgiger 
um Tis yu ous Th watav , em F x3 quay 7} owgpoouvns 


moſt wicked perſens who embraced it, from all their debanche- 


8 ries, to 4 life moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and to the 


* prattice of all vertues. Therefore certainly the Goſpel could. 
' not want that commendation among all :ngenuous Horaliſts, 
| that it was the moſt excellent ;»/?rument 1n the world to re- 
" form the lives of men, and to promote real goodneſs in it. 
When they could not but take zorzce of fo many perſons con- 
tinually ſo brought off from their follies and vain converſa- 
tions, £0 A life, ſerious, ſober, and unblameable;, nay and ſome- 
_ of the Chriſtians were of ſo much zntegrity and goodneſs, 
that their greateſt evemzes were forced to ſay that their only 
* fault was, that they were Chriſtians. Bonus vir Cajus Sejus,, 
| tantum quod Chriſtianus. A very good man, only a Chriſtian. 
| But one would think this ſhould have made them have a 
| higher opiniors of Chriſtianity, when it did ſo ſuddenly make 
| tÞ many good mer: in the world. Eſpecially when this power. 


was ſo manifeſt cn ſuch perſons who were ſuppoſed uncapable- 


. of being reformed by Philoſophy, yanng., illiterate-,. and: 


=” ſpirited perſons; therefore it may be juſtly ſuppoſed that. 


it was not by the /frength of their own reaſon that this. alte- 


xation Was wrought within them ,- but by that Dzvize ___ k 
| hick: 


; : -78.85, lib.Io. 
W o17wv dgeray Glov. The Deoftrine of Chriſt did convert the p. 21.” 
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-Oripimts Clark © © 
which was able to tame the moſt unruly; toinftruitthe moſt: 
#7norant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid perſons to ſucha pers. N 
routs temper, AS to light the good things of this life, in compa» 
riſon with thoſe to come. And ſo remarkable was the aifz. 
rence of life then between thoſe that were Chriſtians, and 
'thofe who were not ( as there is ſtill between rae Chriſt. 
ans, and meer 'pretenders ) that Origen dares Celſusto com- 
'Pare them in point of morality with any other Socierres in 
the world. a: 3» T3 $87 Xeevp pamuraarions ExtAnolar , (uy. 
eZemiloperer F wy  mTepptntem vitae? HKANTIQS > Ws Quario 
emv GO KoTuP, Tis 196% av (pony nras 3 765 Neigus os ami 
UKkAnaas, o; (vyyeiou Geamovoy endTIEs, mar xpHTe; WY 
peiv off &y Tris Jyigenrs enxAnarav \ For the Churches of God, 
which are diſcipled to Chriſt , being compared with other Sq- 
cieties, ſhine among them like lights in the world. For who 
an but confeſs, that even the worſer part of the Chriſtian 
- Churches exceeds the beſt of the popular Aſſemblies ? For, as 
| he goes cn, the Courch of God which 1s at Athens, that s 
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Tea&d ms 1 ' 52s, very quiet and peaceable, becauſe it ſeeks 


to approve it ſelf to God 5, but the popular Aſſembly at Athens * ; 


that is ezowdvs, ſeditions and quarreiſome, and un nothing com- 
parable to the Church of God there. So it 35, if we compare 


the Courches of - Corinth and Alexandria with the Aſſemblies ' 


of the people there. Sothat any candid inquirer after truth will 
exceedingly wonder ( hew ſach fair Iſlands ſhould appear 
nantes in gurgite vaſto, in the midſt of ſuch a Sea of wicked- 


neſs as it was in thoſe Cries) how theſe Churches of God ſhould 


be planted in ſuch rude and prophant places. So the ſame Aw 


thor goes on to compare the Churches Senate with thatof 


rhe Cities, the Churches Officers with theirs, and g@ppeals to 
themſelves, that even Ih prntiive” them who were molt 
lukewarm in their office , did yet far exceed all the Ciry Ma- 
giſtrates in all manner of verrues. From whence he rational- 
ly concludes, & 5 mul. 8rastye, mws 8% tuaoyer WW youl{ew 
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as lid ware ; If thefe things be ſo, how can it but be moſt 74- 
tional to adore the. Divinity- of Jeſus, who'was able-to agcon-- 
pliſh ſuch great. things * And that not upon-owe Or tio, [ut 


upon :ſuch great multitudes 


3S were Then converted tO the 
Chritian 
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"F Chap. 9. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 329 
'# Chriſtian faith. We read of one Phedor, and one Polemon 
brought from their debaucheries by Socrates and Xemocrates, 
but what are theſe compared with hoſe who were: turned 
from their ſs to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt? »; aps wid Orig. l.1. $.$0. 
mis *Exnav, 6s ms $aidty x; 8x od & SeuTeg©r, v; &s oniguoy, 
usT2CanOWTES amy dhowTs t OX MegraTs Pls, epihoriphony* mag os 
T6 "Inos 8 wdvor mT 61 oetg, dn" & & x; m\anacciss, NC. The 
twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt-fruuts of that plentiful 
Harveſt of Converts which followed afterwards. And al- | 
though Celſ#s ( like an Epicurean ) ſeems to deny the poſ 9,1. 4.9150. 
fhility of any ſuch thing as coverſi9n, becauſe cuſtomary ſms 
become A ſecond nature, that no puniſhments can reform them , 
Tet, faith Origen, herein he not only contradifts us Chriſtians, 
bat all ſuch as were yfuveias qincorgnozyTes who owned any ge- 
nerous principles of Philoſophy, and did not deſpatr of reco- 
vering vertue, as athing feaſible by humane nature, and gives 
mftances ad homtnem, to prove the poſſibility of the thing 
from the ancient Heroes, Hercules and UViyſſes, from the two 
Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonizs, and the two famous 
converts tO Philoſophy, Phadon and Polemon. But yet, faith 
he, theſe are not ſo much to be wonared at, that the eloquence 
| and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhould prevail on ſome very few 
perſons, but that the mean and centemprtible lIauguage of the 
Apoſtles ſhould convert ſuch multitudes from intemperance to 
ſobriety, from injuſtice to fair-dealing, from cowardiſe to the 
higheſt conſtancy, yea ſogreat as to lay down their lives for the 
— ſake of wertue how can we but admire ſo divine a power 
4s was ſeen init ? And therefore , ſaith he, we conclude , \ 
in To Ytlp Ayo eutiairxgxiay Quauructy E551 & WOVEN 5h ddV- _ 
vemwy, dM\d&> x5 & navy yaanemv. Thatit 85 ſo far from being im-- 
poſſible, that it 1s not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be 
| Changed by the Word of God. Letantus excellently manifeſts , .,,, 1 
tht Phzloſophy could never do fo much good in the world as yp, j. 5. c."25% 
Chriſtianity did, becauſe that was not ſuited at all to common 
capacities, and did require fo much 5k in the Arts to pre- 
Pare mer for it, which it is impoſlible all ſhould be well skilled 
In, which yet are as capable of being happy, as any others 
are. And how rnefficacion tne precepts of Philoſophy were, 
appears by the Philoſophers themſelves, who were far from 
Uu having 
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Origines Ser : 
- having command by them over their Maſterleſc paſſions, aud 


ſtrapg to be kept in by ſuch weak reins as the precepts of Phi... 
loſophy were : But , ſaith he, what great command divine. 
precepts. have upon the ſouls of. men , daily experience ſhews, 
" Cap. 26, Da mils. virum qui ſit tracimdus, maledicus , efſrenatus ;,, 
Cap. 29, pauciſſimis . Dei verbis, tam placiaum quam ovem reddam. 
Da cupidumy, avarum, tenacem, jam tibi eum liberalem daho, 
& pecuniam ſuam plenis manibus largientem.. Da timidum. 
' © doloris. ac mortis,, jam Cruces, &-1gnes, taurum Contemnet. 
Da libidinoſum, adulterum, ganeonem; jam ſobrium, caſtum, 
continentem videbis. Da crudelem, & ſanguinis appetentem , 
jam inveram clementiam furor ille mutabtur. Da injuſtum, 
encipientemy peccatorem ,. continus &:-4quus , C& prudens, & 
$7nocens erit.. In which words that elegant. writer doth by a 
Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which 
was in any.who became erue Chriſtians, that although. they. 
were paſſionate, covetous , fearful, luſiful, cruel; unjuſt, 
_ witious," yet upon their being Chriſtsans, they became mild, 
liberal, contagious , temperate , merciful , juſt and unblame- 
able ; which never any were brought-to by meer Philoſophy, 
which-rather tgacheth the art of concealing vices, than of 
healing them. But now. when, Chriſtianity was lo effcfinal in 
the cure of thoſe aiſtempers, which Philoſophy gave over as. 
beyond its kl] and power, when It cured them with ſogreat 
_ "ſucceſs, ang that not in a Paracelſian way, for them. to relapſe. 
afterwards with greater violence, but it-did fo throughly whe 
_ fattle the fomes morbi, that it ſhould never gather to 10 great 
abead again 3 doth not this arguea poyer More than Philp-, 
ſophical, and ..that could be no leſs than divine power which 
tended ſo much to refoxm the world, ang to promote trueÞ. 
goodneſs nit ? . za | 
* Thus we haye conſidered the contraxeery of the dottrme 
of Chriſt to-mens. natural inclinations, and yet the ſtrange. 
ſucceſs it had in the world, which in the laſt place will appear 
yet more ſtrange, when we add the almoſt 697tinual oppoſe 
tion it met. with from worldly power and policy. Had it been 
poſſible. for a cunniugly deviſed fable,. Or aly meer contrivance. 
f 3mpoſtors. tO have prevailed in the world, when the molt; 


potent : 
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were fain ſometimes to confeſs that nature was too beads. 
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potent and ſabrile perſons bent their whole w.zs and deſi;ns 
tor ſuppreſſing it? Whatever'it were in others, we are lure 
of tome of the Raman Emperours, as Fulian and Duocleſian, 
that ir was their maſter- deſirzn tO root out and avl;h Chriſts- 
anity, and was It only the ſubtilty of the Chriſtians which 
made thefe per ſors give over their workin deſpair of accom- 
pl;ſing it ? 1t the Chriftians were ſuch ſubrile men, whence 
came all thetr exemzes ro agree in one common calamny, that 
they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſtderable 
men! and if they were ſo, how came it to pals that by ail 
their power and wiſdam they could never exterminate theſe 
perſons, but as they cut them down, they grew up thefaſter, 
and multiplied by their ſubſtrattion of them! There was 
fomcthing then certainly peculiar in Chriſtianity, from all 
other dofFr:ines, that it nor only was not advanced by any 
61291] power, but it got ground by the oppoſition it Met with in 
the wor/d. And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtance, 
that the firſt Chriſtian Emperour (who ated as Emperour 
for Chriſtianity) viz. Conſtantine ( for otherwiſe I know 
what may be laid for Philippus) did not appear 1n the world 
till Chriſtiamty had ſpread it ſelf over moſt parts of the 
habitable world. God thereby letting us ſee, that though the 
civil power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful 
for protefting Chriſtianity, yet that he ſtood in no zeedat all 
of it, as to the Propazation of it abroad inthe world. But we 
fee it was quite otherwiſe in that Religion which had Mars 
its aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſm ;, For like Paracelſus his 
Demon, it always ſate upon the pummcl of the'ſword, and 
wade its way in the world meerly by forceand2#olence;, and 
as its firſt 60;#:itution had much of blood in it, ſo by it hath it 
been fed and rouriſhed ever ſince. But it was quite other- 
wiſe with the Chriſtian Religion; it never thrivedbetter than 
in the moſt barren places, . nor trimphed more, than when .1t 
ſufered moſt ; nor ſpread it ſelf further than when' it ex- 


countred the greateſt oppoſition. Becauſe therein was ſeen 


the great force andefficacy of the dottrine of Chriſt, that it 
bore up mens ſpirits under the greateſt miſeries of life, and 
made them with chearfulneſs ro undergo the molt exquilite 
rorments Which the cruelty of Tyrants could invenr. The 
EO "23 - Stoichs 
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Ortgines Sacre : Book II. 
Stoicks and Epicareans boaſts that their wiſe man would be 
happy in| the Bull of Phalaris, were but empty and Thra-. 
ſonical tyords, which none wonld venture the eruth of by 
an experiment upon themſelves. It was the Chriſtian alone, 
and” not the Epicurean, that could truly ſay in the midſt of 
torments, Suave eſt & nihil curo, and might juſtly alter a. 
little of that common ſaying of the Chriſizans , and ſay, 
Non magna loquimur, ſet patimur, as well as vivimw, the 
Chriſtians did not ſpeak great things, but do and ſuffer them. 
And this gained not only great reputation Of integrity to 
themſelves, but much advanced the honour of their Religion 
in the world, when it was ſo apparently ſcez, that no force 
Or power was able to withſtand it. Will not this at leaſt per. 
ſwade you that our Religion is true, and from God, faith Ar. 
nobius ? Quod cum genera penarum tanta ſint 4 vobis propo- 
ſuta Religionis hujus ſequentibus leges , augeatur res mags , 
& contra omnes minas, atque interditta formidinum animoſins. 
populus obnitatur , & ad credend; ſtuaium , prohibitionis 
ſms ſtimulgs excitetur ? ————— Jtane iſtud non div 
num & ſacrum eſt, aut ſine Deo, eorum tantas animorum 
fiers converſunes ut cum carnfices unci, alizque innumerz 
cruciatus, quemadmodum diximus, mmpendeant credituris , 
veluti quadam dulcedine , atque omnium virtutum amore cor- 
repti, Ccognitas acciptant rationes , atque munds omnbu 
rebus preponant amicitias Chriſti ? That no fears, penalties, 
or torments, were able to make 4 Chriſtian alter his profeſſion, 
but he would rather bid adue to his life than to his Saviour. 
This Origen likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when Celſus 
had objefted the novelty of Chriſtianity 5, the more wonderful 
z zs (faith Origen ) that 3n ſo ſhort a timeit ſhould ſo largely 
ſpread it ſelf in the world, for if the cure of mens bodies be 
not wrought without Divine Providence, how much leſs the 
cure of ſo many thouſands of ſouls which have been converted at 
once to humanity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially when all the powers 
of the world were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs 
of this doftrine, and yet notwithſtanding all this oppoſition , 
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" Chap.9, The Truth of Seripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


vuoriceer., The Word of God prevailed, as not being able to 
be ſtopt by men, and became Maſter over all its enemies, and 
- not only ſpread it ſelf quite through Greece, but through 4 
great part of the world beſides, and converted an innumerable 
company of ſouls to the true wor ſhip and ſervice of God. Thus 
we have now manifeſted from all the circumſtances of the 
propagation Of the doftrixe of Chriſt, what evidence there 
was of a dit'ine power accompanying of it, and how uſeful 
the firſt mracles were in order to it. 


 Orjoines Sacre : 


CHAP: E. 
The diflerence of true miracles from falſe. 


The unreaſonableneſs of vejefting the evidence from miraclez, 
becauſe of impoſtures. That there are certain rules of di- 
ſtinguiſhing true miracles from falſe, and Diving from dia- 
bolical, proved from Gods intention i giving *@ power of my. 
racles,” and the providence of God in the world. The incon- 
venience of- taking away the rational grounds of faith, and 
placing it on ſelf evidence. Of the ſelf- evidence of the 
Scriptures , and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the authority of the Scriptures. Of the pre. 
tended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts , as Barcho. 
chebas David el David and others. The rules whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe. - 1. True Divine miracles 

are. wrought ta confirm a Divine teſtimony. No miracles 
nceeſſary. for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony ; 
proved from ths evidences that the Scriptures could not be 
corrupted, 2. No miracles Diviie which contradith Ds- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Divine miracles 
leave Divine effetts on thoſe who believe them. Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the devils power in the world : the antipathy of 
:the dottFrine of Chriſt to the devils deſigns in the world. 
5. The diſtinition of true miracles from others, from the 
. circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracles 
. of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6. God 
makes it evicent to all impartial judgemerts that Dwvine 
miracles exceed created power. This manifeſted from the 
unparalleld miracles of Moles and our Saviour. From all 
which the rational evidence of Divine revelation 1s mans- 
 feſted, as to the. perſons whom Gol imployes to teach the 
world. | 


T Aving thus far ſtated the cafes wherein miracles may 
2 juſtly be expected as a rational evidence of divine 4u- 
thority in the perſons whom God imployes by way of peculiar 
_ meſſage” 
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7 Chap. ro. The Truth of Striprure-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
 maniteſted the raeaerces of drove authority in Moſes amd 
the Prophets, and in our Saviour and his Apoſtles; the only 
remaining q#eſt:o concerning this ſubject, Is, how we may 
rertainly deſtingne(h true nnd real miracles from ſuch as ate 
only pretended and counterfeit ? For it being as evident thar 
there have been swpoſtwures and delnfions in the world as real 
miracles, the minds of mer will be wholly to ſezh, when to 
rely upon the evidence of miracles as an argamemn of divine 
authority in thoſe perſons who do them, unleſs a way be 


found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. Bur if we . 


can make it appear, that, unleſs tnen through weakneſs of 
judgement OT incogitancy deceive themſelyes, they may have 
certain evidence of the rrath of miracles, then there can be 
nothing waiting as to the eſtabliſhment of their winds in the 
trath of that Doftrine which is confirmed by them. . There 


hath been nothing which hath made men of better «ffedtions.. 


_ than wderſtandings, fo ready to ſuſpe the frexgeh of the 
evidence from miracles Concerning dsvine teſtimony, as the 


multitude of epoſures in the world under the name of mira- 


cles, and that the Scriprare it ſelf tells us we mult not hearken 
to ſuch as come with lying wonders. But may we not 


therefore ſafely rely on ſuch miracles which we have certain 
evidence could not be wrought but by. divine power, becauſe . 
- forſooth the Devil may ſometimes zbuſe the ignorance and 


credality of unwary men ? or is it becauſe the Scripeure for- 


bids us to believe ſuch as ſhould come with. a prerexce of 
miracles, therefore we cannot rely- on the miracles of Chriſt - 
himſelf? which isas. much as to fay, becauſe the Scripture - 
tells us that we muſt not believe every ſpirit, therefore we 


muſt believe oneat all; or becauſe we mult not entertain any: 


other doftrine beſides the Geſpel, therefore we. have no reaſon 


to believe that. For the growmd whereby we are aſſured by 


the Scriptures, that the reſtimony of Chriſt was divine, . and 


therefore his doftrine rrxe,. is becauſe it was confirmed by ſuch 


miracles as he did 5 now if. that argument were inſuſficient- . 
which the Scriptures tell us was the great. evidence- of Chriſts - 
being ſet from God, we. cannot give our ſelves a ſufficient: . 
account. in Point of evidence, On which we A 
oy 
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. pretence of any ſcruple in this caſe muſt be a ſappo 
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of the Goſpel to be true and divine. But the coly rational E 
ed wncer. 

rainty in our rules of judging concerning the nature of wy. 


racles , for there be no certain xemjee Or notes of difference, 
whereby to kyow divine miracles from deluſions of ſenſes 
and the impoſtures of the Devil. I muſt conteſs that there 
is an apparent 5ſufficiency in;the evidence from miracles, 


bur if there be any certain rwles of proceeding in this caſe, we 
are to blame nothing but our zncredulity, it we be not ſatis. 
fied by them. For the full clearing of. this, I ſhall firſt mak - 


it appear that there may be certain evidence found out, wherehy 


we may know true miracles from falſe, and divine from diaby- 


lical. And, Secondly, Enquire into thoſe things which ar, 
.the main notes of difference between them. . Firſt, That there 


may be certain evidence. whereby to know the truth of miracles, 


1 ſpeak not of the difference ex parte res between miracles, 


and thoſe called worders, as that the ove exceed the power of 


. created agents, and the other do not; for this leaves the 
. - enquirer As far to ſeek for ſatisfattion as ever; for granting 


that a divine power is ſeen in one, and not in the other, he 


muſt needs be ſtill 4ifſatssfied, unleſs it can be made evident 


to him that ſuch things are from divine power, and others 
cannot be. Now the main d:/#5n##5z being placed here in 
the natures of the things abſtrattly conſidered, and not as 
they bear any evidence to our anderflandings, inſtead of 
reſolving doubts it increaſeth more ; for, as for inſtance, in 
the caſe of the Jagicians Rods turning into Serpents, as well 
as Moſes his ; what ſar:sfattion could this yield to any ſpe- 
ttator,” to tell him, that in the oze there was a divine power, 


and not in the orher, unleſs it were made appear by ſome 


evidence from the thins, that the ove was a meer impoſturt, 


and the other a real alteration in the thing 1t ſelf ? I take it 


then for granted, that no general d:ſcourſes concerning the 
formal difference of miracles and wonders conlidered inthem- 
ſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfattion to an ingquiſuive 
mind; that which alone is able to give it, muſt be ſomething 


- which may be diſcerned by any j4dicious and confrderative 


perſen. And that God never gives to any a power of mi- 


racles, but he gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatisfaition con 
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cerning them, will appear upon theſe two confidera- 
Hons. | 
1. From Gods intention in giving to any this power of doing 
Miracles. We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of 
true Miracles is to be a confirmation to the world of the Ds. 
vine commiſſion of the perſons who 'havye it, and that 'the 
teftimony is Divine which is confirmed by it. Now if there 
be no way to know when miracles are trxe or falſe, this 
power is to No purpoſe at all > for men areas much to ſeek for 
ſatiefaFion, as if there had been no ſuchthingat all. There- 
fore if men are bound to believe a Divine Teſtimony,” and to 
rely on the mracles wrought by the perſons bringing it, as 
an evidence of it, they muſt have ſome: aſſurance that 
theſe meracles could not come from any ' but: a Divine 
Power. | 
| - 2. From the Providence of God in the World ;, whichif we 
own, we cannot imagine that God ſhould permit the Dev:l, 
whoſe only deſign is to ruine marnk;nd, to abuſe the credulity 
of the-worl4ſo far, 'as to have his lying wonders paſs wuncon- 
troxled, which they muſt do, if nothing can be found out as 
a certain difference between ſuch rings as are only of Dia- 
bolical, and ſuch as are of Divine power. If then it may be 
diſcovered that there is a malignant Spirit which aCts in the 
world and doth produce ſtrange things, either we muſt im- 
_— ſtrange things to him, which muſt be to attribute to 
im an 57finite power, or elſe that there 1s a being [zfinzely 
perfe# which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his deſigns, and 
if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to uſurp fo 
much tyranny over the minds of men, as to make thoſe things 
 paſsin the more ſober and: 5nquiſtive part of the world for Di- 
vine miracles which were only counterfeits and impoſtures. If 


then the Providence of God be ſo deeply engaged in tie difco- 


wering the deſigns of Satan, there muſt be ſome means of this 

diſcovery, and that means can be ſuppoſed to beno other in 
this caſt, but ſome rational and ſuisfaftory evidence, whereby 
we may know when ſtrange and miraculous rhings a - done 
by Szran to deceive men,and when by a D:vire Power to con- 
brm a Divine Teſtimony. 
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But how 1s It poſſible, ſay ſome, that miracles ſhould be SB. 2. 
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any ground on-which to believe a teſtimony Divine, when 
Chriſt himſelf hath: told us, that there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſty, 
and falſe. Prophets, and ſhall ſhew great ſigns and wonders, in 
fo much that if it were poſſible they ſhould deceive the very elef4? 
and the Apoſtle. tells us, that the coming. of Antichriſt wilt 
be with all power and ſigns, and lying wonders. How then can 
we fix on miracles as an evidence of Divine teſtimony, when 
we ſee they are common to good and bad men, and may ſox]. 
5ndifferently either truth or falſhood? To thisI reply; _-- 
_. 1. Menare guilty of doing no ſmall dfſervice to the 4g. 
&-rine.of Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretences 
they give ſo great an apa to znfidelity, as to call in 
queſtion the valsasry of that which yielded ſo ample a teſti. 
wony to the truth of Chriſtian Relzgion. For if once the 
rational grounds on which we believe the DofFrine of Chriſt to 
be zrze and Dzvine,- be taken away, andthe whole evidence 


| of therzrwthofit be laid on thingsnot only derided by meg - 
of Atheiſtical ſpirits, but in themſelves {uch as cannot be 


diſcerned or judged of by any but themſelves,. upon. what 
grounds can we proceed tO convince an wnbcliever that the 
doctrine which we believe is true ? If they tell him, that 4 
light and fire manifeſt themſelves, ſo doth the dottrine of the 
Scripture to thoſe who believe it; It will be ſoon replicd,. 
that ſelf-evidence in a matter of faith can imply, nothing but 
either a firm perſwaſion of the mind concerning, the thing. 
propounded :, Or elſe that there are ſuch clear evidences in, the 


thing it ſelf, that none who freely uſe their reaſon can deny: 


it; the firſt can be no argument to any other perſon any 
further than the authority of the perſon who declares it to 
haveſuchſeFevidence to. him, doth extend: it ſelf over the: 
nd of the other; and to ones ſelf it ſeems a ſtrange way of 
arguing, I believe the Scriptures becauſe they are trug, and- 


I 


they are true becauſe I believe them ;, for ſelf-evidence implies. 


ſo much, if by it be nzeant the perfwaſion of the 99jnd, that the. L 
thing is true ; but if by ſelf-evidence be further meant ſuch 


Clear evidence in the matter propounded that all who do.col-- 


fider it, muſt believe it ; I then further exquire whether this . 
evidence doth lye in the naked propoſal of the things to the. 
waderſtanding 5 and if ſo, then every one, who ow tothis 
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' © aropoſition, that the whole is greater than the part, muſt likewiſe 
' afſemt tothis, that the. Scripture is the. Word of God, or whe- 
| ther doth the evidence lie, not in the naked prepoſal, but in 
- theeſſcacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of thoſe to 
whom it is propounded. - Then, 1. The ſelf-evidence is 
taken off from the Written Word which was the obje&, and 
| removedto a quite different thing which is the efficient cauſe. 
2. Whether then any perſozs who wait this efficacious opera- 
tion of the Spirit Of God, are Or can be bound to believe the 
Scripture to be Gods Word? If they are bound, the duty muſt 
be propounded 11 {ucha way as may be ſufficient to convince 
them that 1t 1s their dary ; but if all the evzdence of the truth 
of the Screptaurelie on this reftimony of the Spirie, then ſuch 
25 want this, can have none at all; Bur if laſtly, by this 
ſelf-evidence be meant ſuch an impreſs of Gods authority on 
the Scriptures that any who conſider them as they ought, 
cannot but diſcern, I ſtill further enquire, whether this 
impreſs lies in the. poſitive aſſertions in Scripture that they are 
from Ged, and that cannot be unleſs it be made appear to be 
impoſſible that any writing ſhould pretend to be from God 
when it is not z or elſe in the written Books of Scripture, and 
then let it it be made ,ppear that any one meerly by the evi- 
dence of the writings themſelves without any further argu- 
ments can Pronounce the Proverbs to be the Word of God, 
and not the Book of W:ſdom; and Eccleſiaſtes to be Divinely 
inffired and not Eccleſiaſticus: or elſe the ſelf-evidence 
muſt be i the excellency of the matters.which are revealed in 
Scriptare;, but this ſtill falls very ſhort of reſolving wholly 
the queſtion whether the Scripture be the word of God ? for 
- the utmoſt that this can reach to is, that the things contained 
1n Scripture are of ſO high and excellent a nature, that we can- 
| not conceive that any other fhould be the author of them _. 
but God himſelf; allwhich being granted, I am as far to ſeek -. 
as ever what grounds I have to believe that thoſe particular 
writings which wecall the Scriprure are the Word of God, or 
that God did immediately smploy ſuch and ſuch. Perſons to 
_.write ſuch and. ſach books; for I may believe the ſubſtance of the 
doftrine to be of God, and yet not believe the books where- 
mit is contained, to be a Divwne _ infallible teſtimony, #s 
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is evident in the many excellent devotional Books which are 
in the world. oo | 
But yet further, if the only grouzd on which we are to, 
beleive a Defrine Divine be the ſelf- evidencing light, and 
power Of it, then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame ground of 
believing a Divine Teſtimony when the doCtrine was declared 
without writing, by the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this. 
method of proceeding, the ground of believing Chriſt to be- 
fent as the Meſſias (cnt from God, muſt be wholly and ſolth- 
reſolvedinto this that there was ſo much ſelf-evidence in this 
Propoſition uttered by. Chriſt, 1 am the light of the World, 
that all the Fews had been bound to have believed him ſent 
from God ( for light manifeſts it ſelf ) although onr Savioyr 
had never done any one miracle, to make it appear that he 
came from God. And we cannot but charge our Saviour on: _ 
this account with being at a very unneceſlary expence: upon 
the world in doing ſo many miracles, when. the bare naked: 
affirmation that he was the Meſſias, had' been ſufficient to 
have convinced the whole world. Bur is it conceivable then. 
upon what account our Savioxr ſhould lay ſo much force on. 
the miracles done by himſelf in- order to the proving his 
Teſtimony to be Divine, that he faith himſelf, that be had 
a greater witneſs than that of John ( who yet doubtleſs had. 
ſelf evidencing light going along with his Doltrine too) for 
' the works which the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame 
' works that I do, bear witneſs of me that the Father hath ſent: 
me. . Can any thing be more plain, or have greater: ſelf- 
evidence init, than that our Saviour in theſe words doth lay; 
"the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the miracles which 
: he wrought, which on that account he fo. often appeals to, 
on this very Reaſon, becaufe they bear witneſs of him ; andif 
h they would not believe him on his own Teſtimony, yet they ought 
” "op _ to believe him for his works ſake. Doth all this now amouat 
24. | ” only to aremoving of prejudices fromthe Perſon of 'Chrift *: | 
which yet according, to the rexonr of the objettiom we are. 
conſidering of, it is impoſſible the power of A4racles ſhould: 
do, if theſe miracles may be ſo far done or counterfeited by: 
falſe Chriſ#s, that we can have _nq certain evidexce. tO diftin-- 
guiſh” the. oe from the other.. 
, | Which: 
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..- Which the objettion pretends , and was the great thing 5,4, ,, 
wherein Celſis the Epicurean triumphed ſo much, that | 
 Ebriſt ſhould foretel that others ſhould come and do miracles Orige lib, 2:6 I 
which they muſt not hearken to, and thence would infer as from © elf. | 
Chriſts own confeſſion that miracles have in them Hy eiov, n0- 
thing arvene bnt what may be done by wicked men: mos Wy & | 
omar amb ifs autor ipyor * 18) by, 786 5 youre yak, 1s | 
it not a wretched thing, 1aith he, that from the ſame works one 
frould be accounted a God, and others Deceivers? Whereby 
thoſe who wonld” invalidate the Argument from miracles, . 
may. take: notice how finely they fall in with oe of the moſt 
"bitter enemies of Chr:ſt;an Religion, and make uſe of the ſame 
arguments Which he did; and therefore Orzgens reply to him, 
will reach them too. For, ſaith he, our Saviour 52 thoſe 
words of his doth not bid men beware n general of ſuch as did 
miracles, #\A, amd Ts Tits avaypdio tav]ts 1) + yer 7% ©1849) 
 mergwphms id TIVAay garraciar wes Eavres Ghiogtgery Ts "Ina's 
uedms > but bids them beware of that when men gave themſelves 
out to be the true Chriſt the Son of God, and endeavour to draw - 
Criſts Diſciples from him, by ſome meer appearances inſtead 
of Miracles. Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appear 
to be the Ss of God, by the powerful and uncontrouled 1M;- 
racles which he wrought, what pretence of Reaſon could 
there-be to hearken to any who gave themſelves out.to be. 
Chriſts, meerly from ſome ſtrange - wonders which they 
wrought? And from hence, as he further obſerves, may be 
,jaſtly inferred contrary to what Celſ# imagined, that there 
was certainly an evidence of Divine Power in. mircales, when 
theſe falſe Chriſts gave themſelves out to be Chriſts meerly . 
from the ſuppoſalthat they had this power of . doing miracles. 
And ſoit is evident -in. all the falſe . Chriſts which have ap. 
peared, they have made this their great prerence that they. 
did many ſigns and wonders ; which .God might juſtly permze - 
: them to do, to puniſh: the great i»fdelity .of the Fews who 
would not believe in Chriſt notwithſtanding, thoſe frequent - 
and apparent miracles. which he did, which did infinitely . 
tranſcend thoſe: of any. fuch pretenders.. Such among the . 
 Fews were Jonathas,, who after =_ deſtrult;on of Feruſ.lem,.. 
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as Joſephus tells us, drew many of the people into the Wilder. 
neſs of Cyrene, ona x1 papa Seize Varorxreald ©, pro- 
maiſing to ſhew them many prodigies and ſtrange Appearances, 
Not long after in the times of Adrian appeared that famong 
blazing-Star Barchochebas, .who not only portended but 
brought ſo. much miſchief upon the Fews;, his pretence 
was that he .vemited flames; and 1o he did, ſuch as 
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conſumed | himſelf and bis . follewers : . after him man 
. other Impoſtors aroſe in e/Egypt, Cyprus, aud Crete, 


-who all went upon the ſame pretence of doing Afracles, 


1n latter times the famous Impoſtor was David el-David, 


-whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz. David 


el: David pretended to be the true Meſſias and rebelled againſt 


the King of Perſia, and did many ſigns and prodigies before the 


Jews andthe King of Perlia: at laſt his head was cut off, and 


the Fews fined an bundred talents of Gold, In the Epiltle of 
Rambam or R. Moſes Maimon. i1t is1aid, that rhe King of 
Perſia deſredof him a ſign, and he told him that he ſhould out 
off his head and be would riſe again, (which he cunningly 
deſired to avoid being tormented )) which the Kings was ve- 
ſolved to try, and accordingly executed him ; but 1 ſuppoſe 
his reſurrettion and Mahomets will be both in a day, although 
Maimonides tells us, ſome of the Jews are yet ſuch fools as to 
expett his Reſurreftion. Several other Impeſtors Maimonides 
mentions in his Epiſtle de Auſtrals regione. One who pre- 
tended to be the Meſſias becauſe he cured himſelf of the 
keprofie_in a night ; ſeveral others he mentions in Spain, 
Frace, and other parts, and the iſſue of them all was onlyq 
further aggravation of the miſeries and captivities of the 
poor Jews, who were fo credulows in following Impoſtors, 
and yet ſuch ſtrange Irfidels where there 'were plain and 
undoubted mzracles to periwade them to believe in our bleſ. 
ſed Saviour as the true Mefſias, We freely grant then that 
many pretended mzractes may be done in the world, to de- 


. ceive mexy with; but doth it hence follow that either there 


are NO true miracles done in the world, or that there are no 
certain rules to diſtinguiſh the oxe from the other ? But as 
Origen yet further replyes to Celſus, as a Wolf doth very 
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2 turtle Dove and a Pigeon; ſo that which is produced by a 
Ahvine power is not of the ſame Nature with that which is 
produced by Magick) but as he argues, 1s it poſſible that 


| there ſhould be only deceits in the world and magical operations 3 
 andcan there be 10 true miracles at all wrought ? Is humane 


nature only capable of Impoſtures, or can none work, miracles but 
Devils? Where there is a worſe, there may be a better; and ſo 
from the Impoſtures &' counterfeits, we may infer that there are 
true miracles, wrought by a divine power; otherwiſe it were all 
ane 45 to ſay, there are counterfeits, but no Jewels; or there are 
hiſms and Paralogiſmes, but no legitimate demonſtrations 

f then there be ſuch deceits, there are true miracles too >, all the 
uſmeſs is BxCaoay robo; Th; imiypernoddes mis Soydprrs hand - 
tay, ſtriftly and ſeverely to examine the pretenders to them, and 


that from the life and manners of thoſe that do them, and from the - 
eff ets andconſequents of them,whether they do good or hurt in the - 


world, whether they correlt mens manners or bring men to good- 
neſs, holineſs, and truth, and on this account we are neither to 


343" 


rejelt all miracles, nor imbrace all pretences, bat carefully and 


prudently examine the rational evidences whereby thoſe which are 


true and divine, may be kyown from ſuch as are counterfeit and 


Diabolical. | 
And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this Chapter, 


tobe zrue or falſe , which may be theſe foilowing. 


True Divine miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome - 


SetÞ.: 4. - 


vizs What rules we have to proceed-by in judging. miracles 


F.. 


Divine Teſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the . 
precedent d:ſcourſe, that the intention of mzracles is to 


ſeal ſome divine Revelation, . Therefore if God ſhould work . 


miracles when no Divine Teſtimony 1s to: be confirmed, God - 


would ſet the broad Seal of Heaven to a blank. If it be ſaid ' 


No, becauſe it will witneſs: to us now the truth of that Teſtimo- - 


ny which was delivered ſo many ages ſince. . I anſwer, 1. . The 


fruth of that Teſtimony was ſufficiently ſealed at. the time of i 


the delivery of it, and is conveyed dow in a Certain way to- 


us. Is it not ſufficient that the Charter of a Corporation had 


5 


; 


the Princes broad Seal in the time of the giving of it, but : 


that every ſucceſſion of men in that Corporation muſt have a 


new broad Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their: Parent ? - 
| What « 


What ground can there be for that, when the origing! Scat 
and Patent is preſerved,and is certainly conveyed down from 
age tO age? Solfſayitis as to us, Gods Grand Charter of 
Grace and Mercy 'to the world through Feſis Chriſt, was 
fealedby divine miracles, at the delivery of -it to the wor1d I 
the original Patent, viz. the Scriptures wherein the Chayrer 
is contained, is conveyed 1n a molt cerrain manner tous; to 
' this Patent the Seal is annexed, and in it are contained thoſe 
"X - -undoubted miracles which were wrought in corfirmation of 
it, ſo that a new ſcaling of this Patent is wholly needleſs, 
= unleſs we had ſome caule of ſuFiczor, that the Original P@ 
zent it ſelf were loſt, or the firſt ſealing was not rue. - If the 
latter, then Chriſtian _— 1$ not rrae, if the AMracles 
wrought for confirmation of it were falſe, becauſe the rrwh 
of it depends ſo much on the veriy and Divinity of the 
Afracles which were then wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpefted, 
viz. the certain conveyance of the Patent, viz. the Seri 
tures, fome certain Js of ſuch a ſ#ſpicionmuſt be df 
covered in a matter of ſo great momezr, eſpecially when'the 
greatand many Societies of the Chriſtian world do all cor 
ſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nay it is impoſſible that | 
any rational man Can conceive that the Patent which we now: 
rely upon, is ſuppoſ#itions Or corrupted in any of thoſe things 
which are of concernment to the Chriſtian world; and that on 
theſe acconnts. ON 
1. From the watchfulnef of Divine Providence for the good 
of mankind. Can we conceive that there is a God whorules 
and takes care of the world, and who to manifeſt his ſignal 
Love tO mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of Mer 
to the world, by his Son Chriſt, and then ſealed it by Divine 
Hiiracles, and in order tothe certain corveyance of it to the 
-world, cauſed it by perſons imployed by kimſelf, to be records 
E edin a language fitteſt for its diſperſmg up and down the 
2M world ( all which 1 here ſuppoſe”) Can wel ſay conceive that 
= this God ſhould ſo far have caſt off his care of the world and 
the good of mankind, which was the original prewnd of the 
Gram it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked men Or malignant ſpi- 
rits tO corrupt OT alter any or thoſe Terms in it, .on which 
mens eternal ſalvation depends 5 much leſs wholly to Jopprel | 
al 
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and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth one that 1s counterfeit and 
ſuppoſititions inſtead of it, and which ſhould not be aiſco- 
vered by the Chriſtians of that age whereln that corrupe 
Copy was ſet forth, nor by any of the moſt l/earmed and 17. 
quiſnve Chriſtians ever lince. They who can give any the 
leaſt entertarnment to {0 wild, abſurd and irrational an ima- 
gination, are ſo far from reaſon, that they are in good iſpo- 
ſazon tO Atheiſm 5, and next to the ſuſpetting the Scriptures 
tobe corrapted, they may rationally ſ#ſpe there is no ſuck 
thing as a God and providence in the world ; or that the world 
is coverned by a ſpirit moſt malignant and envious of the good 
o, mankind. W hich is a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Hea- 
thens (among whom it was very frequent) who worſhipped 
the Devils inſtead of God. 

2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copees in the world 
upon the firſt publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe con- 
ccive, but that records containing 10 weighty and important 
things, would be tranſcribed by all thoſe Churches which be- 
lieved the truth of the things contained in them. We ſee 
how far curioſity will carry men as to the care of tranſcribing 
. ancient MASS. of old Authors, which contain only ſome 
hiftory of things paſt that are of no great concernment to us : 
Can we then - imagine thoſe who ventured eſtates and [ves 
upon the 7ruth of the things revealed in Scripture, would not 
be very careful to preſerve the authentick i7ſframent where- 
by they are revealedin a certain way to the whole world ? 
And beſides this, for a long time the originals themſelves of 
the Apoſtolical writings were preſerved in the Church ; 
which makes Tertullian in his time appeal to them. Age jam 
qui wvoles curioſitatem melins exercere 4n negotio ſalutis tus ;, 
 percurre Eccleſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſe adhuc cathedre 
Apoſtolorum ſuis locis preſidentur , apud quas ſa au- 
thentics eorum. litere recitantur, ſonantes vocem, & repraſen- 
tantes faciem uniuſcujuſque. Now how was It poſſible that 


1n that time the Scriptures could be corrupted, when in ſome 


of the Churches the original writings of the Apoſtles were 
preſerved in_a continual ſucceſſion Of perſons from the Apoſtles 
 themſelyes, and from theſe originals ſo many Copies were 

rranſcribed, as were conveyed almoſt all the world over, 
| Y yy "tirough 
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Hrovgh the large ſpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that 
time ? and therefore it is impoſſible to conceive that a C 

ſhould be corrupted in one Church, whenit would fo ſpeedily 
be diſcovered by another; eſpecially conſidering theſe three 
circumſtances. 1. The innumerable maltitude of Copies 
which would ſpeedily be zaker, both conſidering the moment 
of the thing, and the eaſineſs of doing it 3 God, probably for 
that very end, not loading the world with Pandefs and Codes 
of his Laws, but contriving the whole 5»ſtrument of mans 
ſalvation in ſo narrow a compaſs, that it might be eaſily pre. 
ſerved, and tranſcribed by ſuch who were paſſionate admirer; 
of the Scriptures. 2. The great numbers of learned and in. 
quiſitive men who ſoon ſprung up 1n the Chriſtian Church , 
whoſe great care was tO explain and vindicate the ſacred 
Scriptures, can we then think that all theſe Watchmen 
ſhould be aſleep together when the el oe came to ſow his 
Tares, Which it is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, when in 
the writings of all theſe learned men, which were very mary 
and voluminous, ſo mich of the Scripture was inſerted, that 
had there been corruption in the Copies themſelves, yet com- 
paring them with thoſe writings, the corruptions would be 
ſo0n diſcovered ? 3. The great wveneration which all Chriti- 
ans had of the Scripture, that they placed the hopes of their 
eternal happineſs upon the truth of the things contained in. 


_ the Scriptures: Can we then think, theſe would ſuffer any 


material alteration tO creep into theſe records without their 
obſerving and diſcovering it * Can we now think when all 
perſons are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Re- 
cords whereon their eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians who- 
valued not this world in compariſon of that to come, ſhould 
ſuffer the Magna Charta of that to be loft, corrupted, Or 
tmbezel'ed away? Eſpecially confidering what care and in- 
duſtry was ad by many Pramitive Chriſtians to compare 
Copies together, as is evident in Pantenm, who brought 
the. Hebrew Copy of Matthew out of the Indies to Ale- 


xandria, as Euſehins teils us: in Pamphilius and the L- 
brary he eretted at Cefarea, but eſpecially in Orzgens 
admirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this 
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3. It is impoſſible to conceive a corruption of the copy of 
the Scriptures, becauſe of the great differences which were all 
along the ſeveral ages of the Church, between thoſe who ac- 
knowledged the Scriptures to be Divine. So that if one party 
of them had foiſted in, or rake out any thing, another party 
was ready tOtake zotzice of It, and would be ſure to tell the 
world of 1t. And this might be one great reaſon, why God 
in his wiſe providence might permit ſuch an zxcreaſe of bereſies 
in the /nfancy of the Church,viz.that thereby Chriſtians might 

be forced to ſfard upon their guard, and to have a ſpecial 
eye to the Scriptures, which were always the great eye ſores 
of Hereticks. And from this great warineſ of the Church it 
wasthat ſome of the Epiſtles were ſo long abroad before they 
found general entertainment in all the Churches of Chriſt, be- 
cauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were doubted for ſome time, there 
were ſome paſſages which ſeemed to favour ſome of the 
bereſies then abroad); but when upon ſevere enquiry they were 
found to be what they pretended, they were received in all the 
Chriftian Churches. 

4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament and 
the New: the Prophecies of the 01d Teftament appear with 

their full accompliſhment in the New wvhich we have ; ſo that 


It is :mpoſſible tO think the New ſhould be corrupted unleſs the 


01d were too, which is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, when 
the Jews, who have been the great conſervators of the Old 
Teftament, have been all along the moſt invererare enemies of 
the Chrift;ans : So that we cannot at all conceive it poſſible that 
any material corruptsons Or alterations ſhould creep into the 
Scriptures, much leſs that the true copy ſhould be þ » and a 
zew one forged. : 

Suppoſing then that we have the ſame authentichs records 
preſerved and handed down to us by the care of all Chrs- 
ſtians Churches, which were written in the firſt ages of the 
Church of Chriſt : what neceſſity can we imagine that God 
ſhould work new miracles to confirm that Dottrine which is 
conveyed down in A certain uninterrupted way tO us, as being 
ſealed by miracles undoubtedly 4vine in the firſt promulga- 
ton and perning of it ? Andthis is the firſt reaſon why the 
truth of the Scriptures need not now be ſealed by new 


Yy2 miracles. 
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miracles. 2. Another may be becaule God in the Scripeure 
hath appointed other things to continue in his Church to be 
as ſealsto his people of the rruth of the things contained.in 
Scriptures. Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of the 
Goſpel, Baptiſm and the Lords Supper, which are ſet apart to 
be as ſeals to confirm the truth of the Covenant On Gods part 
towards us in reference to the great promzſes contained in it, 
in reference to pardon of ſir, and the ground of our accep. 
tance With God by Feſus Chriſt : and inwardly God hath pro. 
miſed his Spirit to be as a witneſs within them, that by its 
working and ſtrengthening grace in the hearts of Belzevers, it 
may confirm to them the truth of the records of Scripture 
when they find the connter-part of them wrirtex in their 
hearts by the finger of the Spirit of God. It cannot then be 
with any reaſon at all ſuppoſed, that when a Divine teſtimony 
is already confirmed by miracles undoubtedly Divine, that 
new miracles ſhould be wrought in the Church to aſſure us of 
the rrath of it. So Chryſoſtom fully expreſſeth himſelf con- 
cerning miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt ages of the Chriſtian 
Church : x, 8 # TvTz e101 us £HVETD, 3 voy 22807 Was s Mve) vv 
am? Th Yeroy wagov x) TH ToTs onueioy Thy MSI wy Neo Tues 
weva Miracles were very uſeful then, and not at all uſeful now; 
for now we manifeſt the truth of what we ſpeak from the ſacred 
Scriptures, and the miracles wrought in confirmation of them, 
Which that excellent author there fully manifeſts 1n a dif- 
courſe on this ſubjett, why miracles were neceſſary in the be- 
cinning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. 10 the 
iame purpoſe St. Auſtin ſpeaks, where he diſcourſerh of the 
truth of religion. Accepimus majores noſtros viſuhilsa mira- 
cula ſecutos eſſe 5, per quos id attum eſt ut necefſaria non eſſent 


poſterys ;, becauſe the world believed by the miracles which 


were wrought at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, therefore 
miracles are no longer _— For wecannot conceive 
how the world ſhould 'be at firſt duced tO believe without 


manifeſt and uncontrouled miracles. For as Chryſoſtom 


ſpeaks, & onpeior ywets Trera, MANAG peiGoy 79 Sas phe palve). 
It were the greateſt miracle of all, if the world ſhould believe 
without miracles. Which the Poet Dantes hath well ex- 


preſſed in the twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For "_ 
tne 
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the Apoſtle is there brought in, asking the Poer upon what 
account he took the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 
tobe the word of God his anſwer 1s, 


Probatio que vernm hoc mihs recludit, 
Sunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam ant percuſſit incudem. 


j. &. the evidence of that 1s the divine power of miracles which was 
in thoſe who delivered theſe things tothe world. And when the 
Apoſtle catechiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe miracles were 
ſuch as theypretend tobe, V1%. that they were true and Divine 
his anſwer 15S, 


Sz orbys terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, ſine miracults: hoc unum 
Eſt tale, ut relzqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars. 


i, e. If the world ſhould be converted to the Chriſtian faith 
without miracles, this would be ſo great a miracle, that others 
were not to be compared with #t. 1] conclude this then, with 
that known ſaying of St. Auſtin, Quiſquis adhuc prodigia, 
ut credat, inquiret, magnum eſt ipſe prodigium qui mundo cre- 
dente non credit. He that ſeeks for miracles ſtill to jnduce him 
to faith, when the world 1s converted to the Chriſtian faith, 
he needs not ſeek, for prodigies abroad, he wants only 4 looking - 
glaſs to diſcover one. For as he goes on, unde temporibus 

eruditis & omne quod fiers non poteſ> reſpuentibus, ſine ullis 

miracles nimium mirabiliter ncredibilia credisdit munad;s ? 

whence came it to paſs that in ſo learned and wary an age as 

that was which the Apoſtles preached in, the world without . 
miraculis ſhould be brought to belzeve things ſo ſtrangely in-. 
credible as thoſe were which Chrift and his Apoſtles preached? 
So that by this it appears that the intention of miracles was to 

confirm a Divine T eſtimony to the world, and to make that 
appear credible which otherwiſe would have ſeemed incre- 
dible , but to what end now, when this Divine Teſtimony 1s 
believed in the world, ſhould miracles be continued among 
thoſe who belicve the Doftrine to be Divine, the miracles 
Yy3 wrought 


De Czvit. Det. 
l. 22, Cp. 8: 


2 Thelſ. 2.9, 


20s 
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wrought ſor the confirmation of it to have been zr»e, and the 
Scriptures which contain both, to be the undowbted Word if - 
God? To what purpoſe then the huge outcry of miracles in 
the Roman Church is, is hard to evince, urleſsit be to make 

it appear how ambitious that Church 1s of being called by the 
name of him, whoſe coming #s after the working of Satay, 
with all power, and ſrgns, and lying wonders, and with all de- 
cervableneſs of unrighteouſneſs m them that periſh, becauſe they 
received not the love of the truth that they might be ſaved, 
For had they received the Zove of the Truth of the Gogel, 
they would have belzeved it on the account of thoſe miracles 
and ſors and wonders which were wrovght for the confirmg- 
tion of it, by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and not haye gone 
about by their jaglings and impoſtures inſtead of bringing 
men to beheve the Gefoel, to make them queſt ion the ruth 


of the firſt miracles when they ſee ſo many counterfeits ;, had 
we not great aſſurance the Apoſtles were men of other deſigns 
and :ntereſts than Popsſh Prieſts are, and that there js not 
now any ſuch neceſſity of miracles, as there was then when a 
divine teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian Religion was 


confirmed by them. : 

Thoſe miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now far 
the confirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine teſtimony, 
which 1s confirmed by uncomrouled Divine miracles. The 
caſe isnot the ſame now, which was before the coming of 
Chriſt; for then though the Law of Moſes was confirmed by 
miracles; yet though the doGrine of Chriſt did null the obls- 


gation of that 7.aw, the msracles of Chriſt were to be looked 


on as Divine, becauſe God did not zntend the Ceremonial 
Law to beperpetal; and there were many Prophecies which 
could not have their accompl;ſhment but under a new ſtate : 


Bur now under the Goſpel, God hath declared this to be the 


laſt revelation of his mind and will to the world by his Son, 
that now the Prophecies of the old Teſtament are accompliſh- 
ed, and the Prophecies of the New reſpect only the various 
conditions of the Chriſtian Church, without any the leaſt - 
trmatien of any further revelation of Gods md and will to 
the world: So that now the Scriptures are Our adequate rule 
of faith, and that according to which we are to judge all 

pretenaers 
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retenders tO inſpiration Or miracles. And according to this 
rule we are to proceed in any thing which is propounded tO us 
to believe by any perſons, upon any pretences whatſoever. 
Under the Law after the eſtabliſhment of the Law it ſelf by 
the miracles of Moſes, the rale of judging all pretenders to 
miracles, was by the worſhip of the rrue God. If there ariſe 
among you a Prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee 
a ſizn, or a wonder, and the ſign or the wonder come to paſs, 
whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let ws go after other Gods 
( which thou haſt not known ) and let us ſerve them: thou ſhalt 
not hearken unto the words of that Prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you to know whether 
you love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your ſoul. Whereby it is plain, that after the erue dofFrine is 
confirmed by divine miracles, God may give the Devil or 
falſe Prophets power tO work it not real miracles yet ſuch as 
men cannot judge by the chimgs themſelves whether they be 
real or 110; and this God may do for the tryal of mens faith, 
whether they will for/ake the true doftrine confirmed. by 
greater miracles for the ſake of ſuch dofFrines which are con- 
trary thereto, and are confirmed. by falſe Prophets, by ſjgnsand 
wonders. Now in-this caſe our 7wle of trya/ muſt not be ſo 
much the wozders conſidered in themſelves whether 7eal or 
zo, as the comparing them with the miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation Of that doitrine, which is contrary to 
this, which theſe wonders tend tothe proving of, Therefore 
Gods people under the Law were to 2xamine the ſcope and 
drift of the miracles; if they were intended to bring them to 
Idolatry, whatever they were, they were not to hearken to 
thoſe who did them. So now under the Goſpel, as the wor- 
ſpot the true God was then the ſtandard whereby to judge 
of miracles by the Law of Moſes, fo the worſhip of the true 
God through Feſu+ Chriſt,and by the Dofrine revealed by him, . 
1s the tandard whereby we cught to jadge of all pretenders. 
to work miracles. $0 that let the miracles be what they will, 
if they contradictthat doftrine which Chriſt revealed to the. 
world, we are to look upon them as only tryals of our faith. 
in Chriſt, to ſee whether we love him with our whole hearts 
orno, Andtherefore I think it zeedleſs to examine ail the 
particulars 
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_ particulars of Zipſias his relations of miracles wrought by 


his Diva virgo Hallcriſis and Afprecollis;, for if 1 ſee, that - 
their sntention and ſcope 1s to ſet up the worſhip of Demons 

or a middle fore of Deities between God and ws, which the. 
Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am bound to 
rejett themall. Aithough I think it very poſſible to find out 
the difference between true miracles, and them, 1n the manney 
and circumſtances of their operation; but this, as it is of 
more cxrioſiry, ſo of leſs neceſſity; for if the doltrine of the. 
Scripteres was confirmed by miracles infinitely above theſe, 
Iam borndto adhere to that, and not to believe any Other 
doitrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach it, much 
leſs, although ſome Popiſh Prieſts may boaſ# much of my. 
racles to confirm a dotFrine oppoſite to the Goſpel: which I 
know not how far God may in judgement give thole mages 
power tO work, Or others faith to believe, becauſe they would 
not receive the :ruth in the love of it: and theſe are now . 
thoſe 7t-9m 4evÞvs lying wonders which the Scripture fore- 


: warns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead mer 
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to the bclizf of lyes, or of deftrines, contrary to that of the 
Goſpel of Feſu Chriſt. 

Where miracles are true and Divine, there the effefts which 
follow them upon the minds of thoſe who believe them, are true 
and Divine, i. e. the effeCt of believing of them, is the draw- 
ing of men from ſz unto God. This the Primitive Chriſti- 
ans inſiſted much upon, as an uzdoubted evidence that the 
miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a Divine power, becauſe 
the efef which followed them, was the work of converſion of 
fouls from ſin and Idols ts God and Chrift, and all true pity 
and vertue. As the effe& of the miracles of Moſes was the 
drawing a people offi from Superſtition and Tdolatry to the 
worſhip of the true God, fo the effett which followed the belief 
of the miracles of Chriſt in the world was the purging mens 
fouls from all ſiz and wickedneſs to make them new creatures, 
and to live in all exatneſs and holineſs of converſation. And 
thereby Origen diſcoyers the great difference between the 
miracles of Chriſt and Antichriſt, that the i»rent of all An 
richriſts wonders was to bring men &: &mimlw Tis div, to the 


acceiveableneſs of unrigbreoſueſs whereby to deſtroy them 3 ” 
| tre 
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the intent of the miracles of Chriſt was s amilm 40d owmela ys 
280 , not the deceiving but the ſaving of ſouls. Tis + ugeinlove, 
flov % SUSENNOY Ta Ta Þ XgHIQS 00HU4C9 637 70 FAQTIOV, buoys prone 
amo d.me ms 11v83% 5, who can with any probability ſay that reforma- 
tion of life and _ progreſs from .evil to good ſhould be the 
effe of meer deceit ? And therefore he ſaith, Chriſt told his 
Diſciples that they ſhould do greater works than he had done ; 
becauſe by their Preaching and miracles the eyes of blind ſouls 
are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all goodneſs are 
opened fo far as to hearken to the Precepts and promiſes of the 
Goſpel: and the feet of thoſe who were lame i their iward 
man, are ſo healed as to delight to run in the ways of Gods Com- 
mandments. Now 1s it — that theſe ſhould be the 
effetts of any evil ſpirit ? But on the contrary we ſee the 
effetts of all [mpoſtors, and pretended miracles wrought by 
Diabolical power was to bring mer off from God to Si, and 
to azſſolve that ſtriCt obligation to duty which was laid upon 
men by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in that early ape 
of the Apoſtles, Simon Magus, Who far out-went Apollonius 
Tyaneu Or any other Heathen in his pretended mracles, AC- 
cording to. the report which is given of him by the Primitive 
Chriſtians; but we ſee the intent of his miracles was to raile 
an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from all hol:- 
neſs of converſation , by aſſerting among other damnable 
hereſtes, that God did not at all regard what men did, but only 
what they believed: wherein the Gnoſtict ; were his followers. 
Now when miracles are wrought to be ?atrons of ſin, we 
way eaſily know from whom they come. 

\ Thoſe miracles are wronght by a Divine power which tend 
to the overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the world. This 
1s evident from hence,. becauſe all ſuch rhings as are out of 
mans power to effet, muſt either be done by a power Divine 
Or Diabelical: For as our Saviour argues, Every Kingdom 
divided againſt it ſelf is brought to deſolation, and every City 
or houſe divided againſt it ſelf cannot ſtand; and if Satan 
caſt out Satan, he 1s divided againſt himſelf, how ſhall then his 
Kingdome ſtand? Now Chriſt by his miracles did not only 
diſpeſſeſs Satan out of rhens bodies, but out of his Temples 
C00, as hath been ſhewn — And belides the Do 
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Book: IF; 
of Chriſt which was confirmed by thoſe miracles ,, was in 
every thing direAly contrary to the Nevils deſign in the. 
World. For, 1. 1he Devils deſign was to conceal bimſelf - 
'among thoſe who Worſhipped him ; the deſign of the Goſpyy 
was to diſcover him whom the Gentiles Worſhipped, to bean 
evil and malignant ſpirit, that deſigned nothing bur their 
7#ine. Now it _—_ in the whole hiſtory of , Gentiliſm, the 
grand myſtery of State which the, Devil uſed among the | 
Heathens was to make himſelf to be taken and worſhipped for 
God, and to make them believe that their Demons were very 
good and benign ſpirits , wich made the Platonifts and other 
Philoſophers ſo much incenſed againſt the Primitive. Chriſt;- 
ans, when they declarcd their Demons to be nothing elle but 
Infernal and wicked ſpirits which ſought the ,deſtruit;on of 
_— EY 
2. The Devils great deſign was te draw men to the praflice 
of «fx wickedneſs under a pretence of Religion; as is _ 
very of ſervable in all the Feather myſteries, which the more 
recondite and hidden they were, the greater ,wickedneſs lay at 
the- bottom of them, and ſo were to purpoſe myſteries of int- 
quity but now the deſign of the Goſpel was to promore the 
greateſt purity both of heart and life, There being in no 
other Religion in tne world either ſuch incomparable Precepts 
of holineſs, or ſuch incouraging Promiſes to the praftice of it 

(from eternal life hereafter as the reward, and the aſſiſtance 
of Gods ſpirit to help men here ) or ſuch prevailing mctives to 
pe2rſwade men to it, © from the love of God in Chriſt to the 
World, the undertakings of Chriſt for us 1n his death and 
ſufferings, the excellent pattern we have to follow in our Sa- 
viours own example ; now theſe things make it plain that the 
deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to 
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each other. 3. The deſign of the Devil.is to ſet God and 
mankind at the great: ſt diſtance from each other ;, the defirn Of 
Cbriſt 'in the Goſpel is to bring them nearer together. The 
Devil firſt rempts to ſim, and then for; he makes men pre 
ſune to ſin,- and to deſpair becauſe they have ſmned, Chriſt 
cit eps Men from ſi, by his Precepts and Threatnings, and 
then ſuppoſing ſm, incourageth them to repent with hopes of = 
pardon procured by himſelf for all truly penitent and ber 
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-lieving ſmiters. Thus in every thing the deſion of Chriſt and 
' the Devil are contrary , which makes it evidezr thar the 
- miracles wrought In' confirmation of the dottrine of Chriſ# 
could be from no evil ſprrir, and therefore muſt 'be from'a 
truly divine Power. | | 

True and” Drvine miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 
from falſe and diabolical, from the circumſtaices, or the man- 
ner of their operation. There were ſome peculiar ſfonatures 
on the miracles of Chriſt which are nor to be found in any 
wrought by a- power” leſs than Divine. 'Which  Arnotirs 
-well expreſſeth in theſe words to the Heathens. Pioteſtis 


aliquem nobis deſignare, monſtrare ex omnibus illis MM:gis que 


unquam furre per ſecula, conſimile aliquid Chriſto mulleſima 
ex parte qui fecerit * qui ſme ulla vi carminum, ſine herbarum 
aut graminum ſuccis, ſie ulla aliqua obſervatione ſollicita 
ſacrorum, libaminam, tempornm ? —Atqui conſtitit Chri- 
ſlum ſme ullis adminculis reram, ſme ullins ritus obſervatione, 
-vel lege,  omnia lla que fecit, nominis ſui poſſibilitate fecifſe, & 
quod proprium, Conſentaneum, Deo dignum fuerat vero, mhil 
- nocens aut noxium, ſed opiferum, ſed ſalutare, ſed auxiliari- 
bu: plemim bonts poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe ? He 
challengeth the Hearhens to produce any one of all their 
Magicians who did the thouſandth pare of what our Saviour 
did : who made ſe of none of their Magical rites and 
obſervations \n whatever he did, and whatever he did was 
meerly by his own] power, and was withal moſt becoming 
God ;, and molt beneficial to the world. And thence he pro- 
ceeds to anſwer the athens about the miracles wrought 
by their Gods, which fell ſhozr of thoſe of Chr;/# in three 
main particulars, the manzer of their workzng, and the 7mmber 
of them, and the quality of the things done. 
1. The manner of their working, What they did was with 
a great 'deal-of pomp and ceremony, what Chriſt did was 
with a word ſpeaking. and ſometimes without it by the rouch 
of bis garment * non inquiro, non exigo, faith ne, quis Dew, 
aut quo tempors, ' cut fuerit auxiliatis, aut quem frattunm re- 
[tituerit- ſanitati;, 'llud ſolum audire deſidero, an ſine "ullirs 
adjunitione materia, Il. e. medicaminis alicyjus ad tattum 
morhbos juſſerit ab hemitnibus evalare, imperaverit, fecerit, & 
Z 2 £11074 
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emors valetudenum cauſam, & debilium corpora ad ſuas rem . 
are naturas. Omitting all other circumſtances, name me, faith 
he, but which of your Gods ever cured a diſeaſe without any ad- 
joyned matter , ſome preſcriptions or other 5, or which of them 
ever commanded aiſeaſes out of bodies by their meer touch, and 
quite removed the cauſe of the diſtempers ? eAiſculapins, he 
fays, cured diſeaſes, but in the way that ordinary Phyſicians 
do by preſcribing ſomething, or other, to be done by the pa- 


tients. Nulla autem virtus eft medicaminibus amovere que noce- 


ant , beneficia iſta rerum, non ſunt curantium poteſtates, Ty 
cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions argues no power at all in the preſeri- 


| her, but vertue in the Meatcine. 


2. In the number of the perſons cured : they were very 
ew which were cared 1n the Heathen Temples ;, Chrift cured 
whole multirudes, and that not in the reveſtries of the 
Temples where fraud and Impoſture might be eaſily ſuſpect. 
ed, but in the preſence of the people who brought to him all 
manner of perſons ſick, of all ſorts of azſeaſes, which were 
cured by him; and theſe ſo numerous, that the Evangeliſt 
who records many of Chriſts miracles which had been omt- 
ted by the others, yet tells us at laſt, the miracles of Chriſt 
were ſo many, that the whole world would not contain them. 
But now Arnobias tells the Heathens, Quid prodeſt oftendere 
unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus ſubvene- 
rit nemo, & plena ſfint omnia miſerorum infeliciumque delubra ? 
what matter ts it to ſhew one or two cured, when thouſands lye 
continually in the T emples periſhing for want of cure? yea ſuch 
as did eſculaptum ipſum precibus fatigare, & invitare miſerri- 

my votts, that could not beg a cure of eAſculapirs with all 
their earneſtneſs and importunity. | 
3. In the quality of the diſeaſes. cured;, the cures among 
the Heathens were ſome light things in compariſon of thoſe 
performed by. Chriſt the moſt acute , the moit Chronical, 
the moſt malignant Of diſeaſes, cured by a touch, a word, a 
thought. A learned Phyſician hath undertaken to make it 
evident from the circumſtances of the ſtory, and from the 
received principles among the moſt authentick Phyſicians, that 
the diſeaſes cured by our Saviour were all incurable by the- 
rules of Phyſick ; if ſo, the greater the power of our _ 
WIO.: 
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who cured them with ſo much Facility as he did. And he 
not only cured all d5ſeaſes himſelf, ' but gave a power to 
others, who were not at all verſed in matters of art and 
ſubtilty, that they ſhould do mrracles likewiſe ſie fucts & 
"adminiculis, withont any fraud or aſſiſtance * quid dicitis 6 
mentes incredule , difficiles, dure ! alicuine mortalium Jupiter 
lle Capitolinus hujuſmoas poteſtatem dedit ? when did ever 
the great Jupiter Capitolinus give a power of working mi- 
racles to any, 1 do not ſay, ſaith he, of raiſmg the dead, or 
curing the blind, or healing the lame, ſed ut puſtulam, redu- 
viam, populam , ant wocrs imperio aut manus contreftatione 
comprimeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt tri- 
vial thing, with a word ſpeaking, or the touch of the hand. Upon 
this Arnobizes challengeth the moſt famous of all the Heather: 


Magicians, Zoroaftres, Armeniuws, Pamphilus, Apollanins , © 


Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Tulianus, and Bebulus, or any 
other renowned Magician to give power tO any one to make 
the dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or 
bring fe into a dead body. Or if this be too hard, with all 
their Magical Rites and Incantations, but to do that, quod 4 
mſticis Chriſtianis juſſiombus fatitatum eſt nudis , which or- 
dinary Chriſtians do by their meer words : So great a diffe- 


rence was there between the higheſt that could be done by 


Mazick and the leaſt that was done by the Name and Power 
of Chriſt. 

Where Miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to 
all Impartial judgements that the things done exceed all crea: 
ted power. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve that though 
Impoſtures and deluſions may go far, the Power of Magicians 
further when God permits them, yet when God works M+- 


raclesto confirm a Dwvine Teftimony he makes 1t evident that: 


his Power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is moſt cop- 


ſpicuoue, in- the caſe of Moſes and our bleſſed Saviour: Firit : 


Moſes, he began to do ſome mzracles in the Preſence.of Pha- 


rach and the e/£gyprians, turning his rod into a Serpent \, but 


. we do not find Pharaoh at all amazed at it, but ſends pre- 
ſently for the Magicians to do the ſame, who did it ( whe- 
ther really or only in appearance, 15 not material to our pur- 


pole ) but. Aarons rod ſwallowed up theirs. . The next time 
£23 the 
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- Ex.8. 19,22. the waters dre turned into blood by Meſes, the Magicians they 
' - do ſo too. Alter this, Moſes brings up Frogs #pon the Land, 

B. 6, 7. ſo do. the Magicians. So that here now 1s A plain and open 

: conteſt 1n the preſence of Pharaoch.and his people, between 

Moſes and the Magicians, and they zry for vittoryover each 

other ; ſo that if 24ſes do no more than they, they would 

look, upon him but as a Magician, but it Moſes do that 

which by the acknowledgement of theſe Magicians them. 

ſelves could be only by Divine Power, then It is demonſtrably 

evident that his Power was as far above the power of Ma. 

gickas God is above the Devil. Accordingly we find it in 

the very next miracle 1n turning - the duſt into Ciniphes 

(which we render)lice, the Magicians are non-pluſt, and give 

8. 19, Out, ſaying in plain terms, Thu #s the finger of God. And 
what greater acknowledgement can there be of Divine Poyer 

than the confeſſion of thoſe who ſeemed to conteſ# with it, and 
toimitate it as much as poſſible ? After this we find not the 
Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the plague 

of boyles we particularly read that they could not ſtand before 

- 9.11. 2Agſes, Thus we ſce in the caſe of Aoſes how evident it 
, was that there was a power above all power of Magick which 
did appear in Moſes. And ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our 
bleſſed Saviour > for although Simon Magus, Apollonim, 
or cthers, might do ſome ſmall rhings, or make ſome great 
ſhew and 7oyſe by what they did 5 yet none of them ever 
came xear tte doing inmgs of the.ſame kind which our Savi- 
car did, curingehe born blind, reſtoring the dead to life after 
four days, and ſo as to Jive a conſiderable zime after z, or in 
The marner he did them, with a word, a touch, with that fre- 
-guency and openneſs before his greateſt enemies as well as 
* followers, and in ſuch an wncontrouled manizer, that neitler | 
Jews or Heathens, evVEr queſtioned the truth of them. And 
after all theſe, when he was laid in the grave after his cru- 
cifixion, exaElly according to his own predittion, he roſe again 

. the third day, appeared frequemly among his Diſciples tor 
forty days together. After which, in their preſcnce, he 
aſcended up to Heaven, and ſoon atter, made good his promiſe 
tothem, by ſending his Holy Spirit upon them, by which they 
ſpake .with congnes, wrought miracles, Went up aud down 
© Preaching 
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Preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldneſs, chear- 
fulpeſs, and conſtancy, and after undergoing 'a great deal of 
- hardſhip 1n It, they ſealed the truth of all they ſpake with 
their blood, laying down their /zves to give witneſs to it. 
Thus ahmdantly to the ſatisfaltion of the minds of all good" 
men hath God given the Iighelt rational evrdence of the truth 
of the Doftrine which he hath revealed to the World. And 
thus I have finiſhed the ſecond part of my task, ' which con-*© 
cerned the rational evidence of the truth of Divine Revela- 
ten from the perſons who were imployed to deliver Gods - 
mndto the World : And therein have, I hope, made it evi- 
dent that both Moſes and the Prophets, our Savionr and his - 
Apoſtles, did come with ſufficient rational evidence to con- 
= the world that they were perſons. immediately ſent frome.. 
_ JO ens 
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CHAT L 
Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and in- 
mortality of the ſonl: from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced:;, the method laid down 

' for proving the Divine amthority of the Scriptures. Why 
Moles doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. The 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Idea's, and particularly of the Idea of God. How we can 
form an Idea of an inforit Being. How far ſuch an Idea ar- 
gues exiſtence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- | 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian. and Ept- 
curean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re- 
futed. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove 
there is a God. Of univerſal a and the evidence of that 
to prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- 
zſtence implied 1n the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. The order of the world and uſefulneſs of © 
the parts of it, and eſpecially of mans body, an argument of 
a Deity. Some higher principle proved to be in the world 
than matter and motion. The nature of the ſoul, and poſ- 
ſrbilety of its ſubſiting after death. Strange appearances in 


nature not ſolvable by the power of imagination. 


Aving: in the precedent Book largely given a ratu- 
nal account of the grounds of our faith, as to the per- 
ſons whom God imployes' to reveal his mind to the 

world; if we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred are} 
whuc 
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which we embrace as drvinely inFired, contain in them no- 
- thing unworthy of ſo great a name, or unbecoming perſons' 
ſent from God to deliver ;, there will be nothing wanting to 
- juſtifie our Religion in point of reaſon to be true, and of reve- 
lation to be divine. For the Scriptures themſelves coming 
ro us in the ame of God, we are bound to believe them to be 
| ſuch as rhey.prerend to be, unleſs we have ground to queſtion 
' . the general foundations of all religion as uncertain, Or this 
HW particular way of religion as not ſuitable to thoſe general 
' foundations. The foundations of all religion lye intwo things ; 
that there is a God who rules the world, and that the ſouls of 
men are capable of ſubſiſtins after death; for he that comes Heb. IT. 6, 
unto God, muſt believe that he tis, and that he is arewarder of 
them that ſeek, him 1, {o that it thele chings be not ſuppoſed as 
moſt agreeable to humane reaſon, we cannot imagine upon 
what grounds mankind ſhould embrace any way of religion 
at all. For if there be not a God whom I amto ſerve and 
oþ;y, and if I have not a ſoul of an immortal nature, there 
can be no ſufficient obligation to religion, nor motive in- 
ducing to it: For all obl;gatron to obedience mult ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of ſuch a Being which hath power to command me z 
and by reaſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and 
evil in this life, the motives engaging men to the praFice of 
religion, mult ſuppoſe the certainty of a furnre ſtate. If theſe 
things be ſure, and the foundations of religion in general there- 
by firmly eſtabliſhed, it-will preſently follow as a matter moſt 
agreeable to reaſon, that the God whdm we are to ſerve 
ſhould himſelf preſcr5be the way of his own worſhip; and if 
the r3ght of donarion of that happineſs which mens ſouls are 
capable of be alone in himſelf, that he alone ſhould declare 
the rerms on which it may be expeFed; For man being a 
' creature endued with a free principle, of alting, which he is 
conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore not being carried to 
his end by zeceſſity of nature Or external violence, Without the 
concurrence Of his own reaſon and choice, we mult ſuppole 
this happineſs to depend upon the performance of ſome con- 
ditions on mans part,- whereby he may demonſtrate that it 
the matter of his free chorce, and that he freely quits all 
other zztereſts that he might obtain the exjoymzne of It. 
Aaa Which 
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Which conditions to be performed, being expreſſions of mans 
obedience towards God. as his Creator and Governour, and of. 
his gratitude for the teuders of ſo great a happineſs which is 
the free gsft of his Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one to 
have power tO preſcribe theſe conditions, but he that harh 
power likewiſe to deprive the ſoul of her happineſs upon ox. 
performance, and that mult be God himſelf. Bur in order tg 
mans underſtanding his duty, and his oblig ation tO obedience, 
it is neceſſary that theſe condirious muſt not be locked vp in 
the Eabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt be ſo far declared 
and revealed, that he may be fully acquainted with thoſe 
terms which his happineſs depends upon; elle his negle# of 
them would be excſable, and his miſery unadvoidable. Had 
man indeed remained without offending his Maker, he might 
{till have ſtood in his favour upon the general rerms of ohe- 
Jience due from the creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch 
particular preceprs which ſhould bear the preſs of his 
Makers will upon them, beſides which, the whole volume of 
the Crearron without, and his own reaſor within would have 
been ſifficient ajretfors to him in the' performance of his 
duty. Buthe abuſing his lþerry, and being thereby guilty 
of Apeſtaſie from God.(asis evident by a continued propen- 
ſity ro fin, and the ſtrangeneſs between God and the ſouls of 
men) a particular revelation is now become neceſſary, that 
mankind may thereby underſtand on what terms God will be 
-pleafed again, and by what means they may be reſtored iſito 
his favour. And Hftly, it not'agreeing with the free and 
communicative nature of Divine goodneſs ( which was the 
firſt orag4nal of the worlds Creation): to fufter all mankind to 
periſh mn their ownFfolty, we muſt ſuppoſe this way for mans 
recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribed, and the revelation of 


'1t tobe ſomewhere extant in the world. So that from the-. 


' general principles of the exiſtence of God, and immortality of 


. the ſoul, we have deduced by clear and evident reaſon the 


neceſſuy of ſome particular Divine revelation, as the. 
Standard and megſure of Religion. And according to theſe 
principles we muſt examine what ever pretends to be of 
Divme revelation \, for it muſt be ſuitable to that Divine #u«- 


" ture from whom it is ſuppoſed to come, and it muſt be agree- 
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4ble to the conditions of the ſouls of men; and therefore that 
which carries with it the greateſt evidence of Divine reve- 
lation, iS, a faithful repreſentation of the State of the caſe 
between God and the ſouls of men, and a' Divine diſcovery of 
thoſe ways whereby mens ſoal/s may be fitted for eternal 
happineſs. A Divine revelation then muſt be faithful and 
true in all its 2arrations; it mult be excellent and becoming 
God in all its diſcoveries. And therefore all that can with 
any reaſon be delired for proof of the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, will lye in theſe three things. Firſt, That the 
foundations of religion are of undoubted certainty, or that there 
« $4 God, and that mens ſouls are immortal. Secondly, That 
the Scriptures do moſt faithfully relate the matters of grea- 
teſt antiquity therein contained (which do moſt concern 'the 
Kiſtory of the breach between God and mar.) Third- 
ly, That the Scriptures are the only authentick, records bf 
thoſe terms on which happineſs may be expetied in another 
world. | | 
[ begin with the f-/# of them, which concerns the exs- Se&. 2. 
fence of God, and iwmertality of the ſoul; both which ſeem | 
to be ſuppoſed as general Prolepſos in the writings of Moſes, 
and as things ſo conſonant to humane - nature, that none to 
whom his writ:mgs ſhould come could be ſuppoſed to queſtion 
them. And therefore he ſpends no time in the operoſe provizg 
of either of theſe, knowing to how little purpoſe his writings 
would 'be to ſuch who denyed 'theſe' firſt principles of ail 
Religion. But belide this, there may be theſe accounts given, 
why theſe main foundations of all religion are no more inſiſted 
on in the firſt Books of the Scripture, which contain the 
originals of the world. Firſt, Becauſe theſe were in the time 
of the writing of them, believed with an univerſal conſent” of 
mankind. 1n thoſe more early dazes of the world, when the 
tra 'ition of the-firſt ages of it was more freſh and entire, it is 
ſcarce imaginable that men ſhould queſtion the Being of a 
God, when the hiſtory of the flood, and the propagation of the 
world after 1t by the Sons of Noah, and the barnng of 'Setom 
and Gomorrha were fo freſh in their memorzes, as having been 
done ſo few Generations before them. And by what remains 
of any hitory of other Nations in thoſe elder times men wer 
Aaaz2 {0 
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fo far from Atheiſm, that Polytheiſm and Tdolatry were the 


common practice of the world, as is moſt evident in all 
relations of the antient Chaldeans, e/AEzyptians, Phenicians, 
and other Nations, who all ſuppoſed theſe two principles, 
as well as thoſe who ſerved the true God. And 1n all pro. 
bability, as men are apt to run ſrom one extream to another, 
Polytheiſm was the firſt qccaſion of Atheiſm, and I1dolatry of 


* erreligion. And. thence we find the firſt appearance of 


Atheiſts to be in the moſt blind and ſuperſtitious age of 
Greece, when the obſcene Poets had ſo debauched the conmon 
wmderſtandings of the people, as to make them believe ſuch 
things concerning their Gods, which were ſo _—_— to 
humane zature, that all who had any ſenſe of goodneſs lefs, 
could not but loath and abhor ſuch Deities. And therefore 
we find all the flours and jeers of the reputed Atheift; 
among them, ſuch as Dionyſim:, Diagoras, Theodorm, Ex- 


| bemerms, Meſſenins and others, were caſt upon their vene. 


rable Deities, which they ſo ſolemnly worſhipped, who had 
been before as Erhemeri plainly told them,. poor mortal 
men, and thoſe not of the beſt reputation neither : and there- 
fore as the Epicxrean in Tully well ſays, omns corum cultys 


efſet in lutu, the moſt ſuitable devorion for them had been 
_ lamenting their death, Now when theſe common Deities 
_ were ſo much derided by intelligent men, and yet the order 


of the world ſeemed to tell them there was really a God, 
though thoſe were none ;, thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, 
Inch as Demecritusand Epicurus, ſet themſelves to work to: 
ice if they could. ſolve the Phenomena Of nature without a 


. Deity; and therefore aſſerted the origin of the wniverſe 


to be only by a fortnitous concourſe of infinite little particles, 
but herein they befooled themſelves and their greedy fÞ- 
lowers, who were glad to be rid of thoſe anxieties of mind: 
which the rhoughrs ofa Deity and an immortal ſoul did cauſe 
within them. - And although Zucretias ina bravado tells us , 
of his Maſter, that whenmens minds were ſunk under the buraen 


| of Religion, ſh 
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; . > \ - . 
Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret Dorman Nee. 
In terrts oppreſſa gravi ſub religione : lib... 
Pramum Graius homo mortalys tollere contra 


Eſt oculos auſus, prinanſque obſiſtere contra. 


that Epicurns was the firſt true Gyant woo durſt encounter the 
Gods, and if we believe him, overthrew them in open field ; 


Quare religio pedibus ſubjefta viciſſum 


Obteritnr, nos exequat Vittoria Cao. 


 YetGerain Tully reports the ſue of this bartle quite other- 
wile; for although the greateſt er1umph in this victory had 
been onely to become like the beaſts that periſh:;. yet if we 
believe Corra, Epicurns was ſo far from gaining any of his 
beloved eaſe and pleaſure by his ſentiments, that never was 
School-boy more afraid of a Rod, nor did any enemie more 

\ dread a Conqueror, than Epicurus did the thoughts ofa God 

" and death. Nec quenquam vids qui magis ea que. timenda 

eſſe negaret, timeret 5, mortem azco- & Deos. So hard It is for 
an Epicurean even after he hath proſtitured his conſcience,. to 
falence it but ( what-ever there be in the air) theres an 
Elaſtical power in conſcience that will bear its ſelf up not- 
withſtanding the weight that is Jaid upon it. Andyert aſter 
all the labours of Ep:curus; he knew it was. to no purpoſe: to 
endeauour tO root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the 
world, becauſe of the unanimous: coſent of the world in-it ; 

and therefore he aqmits of it as a neceſlary Prolepſis or 

Anticipation of humane nature, quod in. omnium animis 

deorum notionem impreſſiſſet ipſa natura, that nature its felf | 
had famped an Idea of God upon the minds of men; cum enim De Nat;Neo, 
non inſtituto aliquo,” aut more aut lege ſt opinio conſtituta, lib. Jap. 44y 
manet atque ad unum omninun firma conſenſio, imelligs- neceſſe 

eſt Deos eſſe, quoniam inſitas eorum, vel potius innatas cogni- 

tiones habemus, de quo antem omnium natura conſemit,- id 

verum eſſe neceſſe eſt, as Velleius the Epicarean argues. 

Since the belief of a Deity, neither riſes from cuſtoms nor was 

enatted by Law; yet is unanimouſly afſexted to. by all»:az- 

Aaay kid; 


De Nat, Deor. 
lib, 1.cap. 85, 
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kind ;, it neceſſarily follows that there muſt be a Deiry, be. - © 
cauſe the 7dea of it 1s ſo #araral tous.. If it were thus ac. 
knowledged in the Philoſophical age of Greece, when men 
bent their wits tO urſettle the Belief of ſuch things as tended 
ro Religion, how much more might it be efteemed a general 
principle of humane ature 1n thoſe elder times, when nor 
{o much as one difſenter appeared that we rea mon 
the more ancient Nations ?. But Secozaly, it was leſs need. 
ful for 2-oſes to inſiſt much onthe proof of a Dezry in his wri- 
tings, when his very employment, and the hiftory he wrote, 
was the greateſt evidence that there was one. Could any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God, or no, who had 
heard his vorce at mount Siza;, and had received a Law 
from him, who had been preſent at ſo many miracles which 
were done by Moſes in eAgypr and the Wilderneſs? What 
more-evident. demonſtration. of God could be deſired, than 
thoſe many unparallePd miracles, which were wrought * 
.among them ? And thoſe who would not be convinced by 
them that there was a God, would certainly be convinced by 
nothing. Thiraly, It was unſuitable to thepurpoſe of Xo 
ſes to goabout to prove any thiug he delivered by the meer 
force of humane reaſon, becauſe he writ asa perſon imployed 
by God.; and therefore by the Arguments on which they 
were to believe his Teſts5mony in whatever he writ, they 

. could not but believe there was a God that imployed him. 
And from hence it is that 24ſes with ſo much Majeſty and 
Authority begins the Hiſtory of the Creation, with, In the 
beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, There 
-could be no greater evidence that there was an infinitely 
wiſe, good, and powerful God, than that the univerſe was 
produced out of nothing by him, and what reaſon could 
there be to 'di/#ruſt his Teſtimony who relates it, who mani- 
feſted not only that there was a God, but that he was IM- 
 ployed by him, by the miracles which he wrought : ſo that 
All our former a:ſcourſe concerning the evidences of Divine 
revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity; for 

if there be ſuch a power which can alter the conrſe of nature 
when he pleaſe, the Beinz wherein it is, muſt needs be #- 

Frere; which is the dame which we mean by God. RE 
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But: yet for thoſe whoſe minds are fo coy and ſqueamiſh as Sel. 3. 
to any thing of Divine. revelation, we want not ſufficient 
evidence 1n point of reaſon to prove to them the exifence of 
a Deiry. Inorder to which,l ſhall clear theſe following pro- 
poſitions. 

1. That the true notion of a Deity 1s moſt agreeable to the 
faculties of mens ſoils, and moſt conſonant to reaſon aud the light 
of nature. 

4 2. That thoſe who wil not velieve that there 15 a God, do believe 

other things on far leſs reaſon, and muſt by their own principles de- 
ny ſome things which are apparently true. 

- 3. That we have as certain evidence that there 1s a God, as it us | 
poſſible for us to have, conſidering bus nature. 
That the true notion of God 15 moft agreeable to the faculties Prop. 1- 
of mens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the light of | 
nature: 5. e. that the Idea of God (or that which we con- 

-ceive 11 our minds when we think of God) is ſo- far from 
being any ways repugnant to any principle of reaſon within 
us, that it is 44-4 to pitch. on any. other xerox. which hath 

fewer entanglements 11 it, to a mind ſofar. Metaphyſical as to 

 abſtraf# from ſenſe and prejudice. I grant it very difficult, 
nay impoſſivle, for thoſe to have any true fetled 7otc9n of 
a God, who ſearch for an 1dea of him in their fancies, and 

- were never conſc:ous to_themſelyes of any higher faculty 1n 
their ſouls than mecr imagination. Such may have 1maginem 

Fours, OT galcate Mnerve, as he in Tully ſpeaks, ſome Idea 
of an Tdeol in their mds, but none of a trueGod. For we 

may as ſoon come by the ſight of colours to underſtand the 

nature Of ſounds, as by any corporal phantaſms come to have 

atrue I4ea of God. And although ſometimes an 7dea be. 

* taken for that preſſion of things which is lodged in the 

Phantaſie,-yer here we take it in a more. general ſenſe, as tt 

contains the repreſentation of any thing 1n the mind: as it is 

commonly ſaid in the Schools that the Divine Intellect doth. 

underſtand things by. their /dea's which. are nothing elſe 

but the rhings themſelves as they are objeftavely repreſented 

to the underſtanding. So that an [gea in its general ſenſe in 

which we take it, is nothing elſe but th&objefive being of a 

thing as it terminates the underſtanding, and is the form ” 
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the aCt of 7ntelleftion: that which is then immediately ye. 
preſented to the mind in its perception of things, is the 1dea or 
7etion of it. Now ſuch an [dea as this is, may be either true 
or falſe. For better underſtanding of which we muſt con- 
ſider that an Idea in the ſou! may be conlidered rwo ways, 
T. Asitisa mode of copitation, Or the att of the ſoul appre- 
hending an objc@ ; now this way no Idea'can be falſe ;, for as 
It iS an aff of the mind, every Idea hath Its rruth : for whe. 
ther I imagine a golden mountain, Or another, Wt matters not 
here; for the one 7dea 1sas true as the other, conſidering it 
meerly as an af of the mind. For the mind is as really imn- 
ployed about the oe as the other; as the will 1s about an 
#bjett whether it be feaſible Or 20. 2. The Idea way be con- 
ſidered in regard of its objeftve reality, or as It repreſents 
ſome outward Objet; now the truth or falſhood of the Idea 
lies in the underſtanding paſling judgement concerning the 


outward objett, as exiſtent, which doth correſpond to the Idea 


which is1n the mind. And the proxeneſs of the underſtand- 
#7gs error in this caſe ariſeth from the diflerent ature of 
thoſe things which are repreſented to the mind ; for ſomeof 
themare general and abſftratted things, and do not at all 
ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the zature of truth,of a Being, of cogi- 
ration; Other 1dea's depend upon exiſtence ſuppoied, as the 
idea of the Sw, which lapprehend in my mind becauſe 1 
have ſeen it ; but beſides theſe, there are other 1dea's in the 
mind, which the underſtanding forms within it ſelf by its own 


' power, as it is a principle of copitation ;, ſuch are thoſe which 


are called exria rations, and have no other exiſtence at all but 
only in the anderſtanding, as Chimara's, Centaures, &C. Now 


 asto theſe, weare to obterve, that although the compoſitzon 


of theſe things together by the underſtanding, be that which 
makes theſe 7dea's to be only fiftitions, yet the underſtanding 
would not be able to compound ſuch things, were they not 
ſeverally repreſented to the mind ;, as unlels we had known 
what a horſe and a mar had been, our minds could not have 
conjoyned them together in its apprehenſion. So that in 
theſe which are the moſt fi&tiriozzs Idea's we ſee, that al- 
though the 1dea it ſelf be a meer creature of theunderſtand- 


ing, yet the zizd could not form ſuch an 1dea but upon pre- 


exiſtent 
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exiſtent matter, and ſome objeFive reality muſt be ſuppoſed 
in order to the intellectual conception of- theſe Anomalous 
entities. By which we ſee that that ſtrange kind of omns- 

otency which ſome have attributed to the wnderftanding, 
Ger not in 4 Power of conceiving things wholly impoſſible, or 
fancying Idea's of abſolute nor entities, but in a kind of 
African Copulation of ſuch ſpecies of things together, which 
in Nature ſeem wholly :mcompoſſible, ( as the Schools ſpeak ) 
or have no congruzty at all in the order of the Univerſe. So 
that had there never been any ſuch chings in the World as 
matter and motion, it is very hard to conceive, how the u7- 
derſtanding could have formed within it ſelf the variety of 
the ſpecies of ſuch things, which are the reſulrs of thoſe two 
grand principles of the Univerſe. But becauſe it is ſo im- 

ſible for minds not very contemplative and Metaphyſical 
to abſtra&# from matter, thence it is we are apt to imagine 
ſuch a Power in the underſtanding, whereby it may form 
I1dea's of ſuch things which have no sbjc&:ve realigy at all. 
I grant thoſe we call entia rations have no externalreality as 
they are ſuch; but yet I ſay, the exiftence of matter in the 
world, and the corporeal Phantaſms of outward beings, are the 
foundation Of the ſouls conception of thoſe entities, which have 
no exiſtence beyond the humare IntelleFt. 

The great enquiry then is, how far this Plaſtick Power of 
the underſtanding, may extend it ſelf in its forming an Jdea 
of God. That there is ſuch a oze in the minds of men, is evi- 
dent to every one that conſults his own faculties, and en- 
quires of them, whether they cannot apprehend a ſezled and 
conſiſtent notion of a Being Which is abſolutely perfett. For 
that is all we underſtand by the [deg of God; not that there 
sany ſuch connate Idea 1n the Soul, in the ſenſe which con- 
nate Idea's are commonly underſtood; but that there is a 
faculty in the Soul, whereby upon the free-uſe of reaſon, it can 
form within it ſelf a ſetled norzon of ſuch a Being, which is as 
perfebt as !T is poſſible for us to conceive a Being to be. It 
any difticulry be made concerning the fcrming ſuch a netron 
in ones mind, let the perſon who ſcroples it, only eaquire of 
himſelf, whether he judges all Beings in the world equal.; 
whether a »ſh-ome hath in it all the perfettions which mar 
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hath? which I ſuppoſe none, who have a mind within them, 


can queſtion.. It then it be granted that man hath ſome 
perfettions In him above "$nferiour creatures, 1t will be no mat- 
ter of difficulty to ſhew wherein mar exceeds other nfer;- 
our Beings. For is not life a greater perfett;on than the 
want of it? is not reaſon and knowledge, a perfeition above 
ſenſe? and ſo let us proceed to thole things, wherein one 
man differs from another ;, for it is evident, that all meyx are 
not of equal accompliſhments, is not then forecaſt and pru- 
dence above incogitancy and folly? 1s not the knowledge of 
cauſes of things, better than ſtupidity and #gnorance? 15 not 
beneficence and liberality more noble than parſimony and 
narrowneſs of ſpirit ? is not true goodneſs far above debanche 
and intemperance? and are not all theſe far better, when 
they are joyned with ſuch a power as hath no limits or 
bounds atall? Now then is it not poſſible for a mans mind, 
proceeding in its ordinary way of zntelleft;on, to form a 
notion of ſuch a Being, which hath wiſdom, goodneſs and 
power in it, without any limits and bounds at all, or any of 
thoſe abatements, which any of theſe perfe&ions are found 
with in 92a? For it is unconceivable, that the 97d of max 
can attribute to it ſelf abſolute perfeFion, when it cannot but 
ſee its own defe&s in thoſe rhmgs it excells other creatures 
in; and ſuppoſing it had power, goodneſs and knowledge far 
above what it hath ; yet 1t cannot but fay, that theſe per- 
feRtions would be greater if it were alwaies poſſeſſed of 
them, and it were poſſible that 1t ſhould ever ceaſe to be, 
or not have been. So that now joyning finite goodneſs, 
wiſdom, and. power, with eternity and neceſſity of exiſtence, the 
reſult is the notion of a Being abſolutely perfefF. So that now 
whoever queſtions the ſuzrableneſs of ſuch a notion or 1dea 
to the facxlties of mens ſouls, muſt queſtion the truth of his 
own faculties, and the method they proceed in,_ in their 
clearelt conceptions and ratiocinations. And the mind of mas 
may as well queſtion the zr#th of any 7dea it hath within it 
ſelf, as of this we now diſcourſe of. Nay it may be far 
ſooner puzled in any of thoſe Tdea's which are tranſmitted 
into the Phantaſie by the impreſſions of Corporeal Beings upon 
the Organs of ſenſe, than in this more znrellefual and ab- 


ſtrafted. 


ftratted Idea, which depends wholly upon the mind. 


All the difficulry now 1s, whether this 7dea of ſuch an ab- $28. 5. 


ſolmely perfet Being, be any thing elſe but the underſtand- 
ings Plaſtick, power, whereby It can unite all theſe perfeFions 
together 1n one coxceprion, or doth it neceſſarily imply, that 
there muſt be ſuch a Being. really exiſtent, or elſe I could 
never have formed ſuch a ſetled notion of himin my mind? 
To this Ianſwer, 1. It is as much as [deſire at preſent,that 
the forming of ſuch an Jdea in the mind, is as ſuitable and. 
agreeable to our falcaties, as the forming the conception of any 
orher Being in the world. For hereby it is moſt evident 
that the zorzoz of a God imports nothing incongruous tO rea- 
ſon, Or repugnant to the faculties of our ſouls; but that the 
mind will form as ſetled and clear a notion of God, as of any 
thing which .in the judgement of Epicxurms, his infallible 
ſenſes did the moſt aſſure him of. So that there can be no 
ſhadow of a pretence, why any ſhould reje&t the Bemg of a 
God, becauſe of the smpoſſib:lity to conceive any ſuch Being 
as God is, Ifto this it be objeCted, that ſncb things are im- 
plyed in this Idea, which makg it unconceivable, wn that all the 
perfett ions in this Being are ſuppoſed to be infinite, and infinity 
tranſcends our capacity of apprehenſion, To this I anſwer, 
1.. That thoſe who deny _ in God, mult neceſlarily at- 
tribute it to ſomething - elle, as to 3nfinite ſpace, 3nfinity of 
ſucceſſions of ages and perſons, if the World were eternal; 
and therefore it is molt unreaſonable to rejet any notion for 
that, .which it is impoſlible, but if I deny that, I muſt attri- 
bute it to ſomething ele, to whoſe 7dea it -is far leſs proper 
than it is to Gods. 2. LeſtI ſhould rather ſeek to avoid 
the argument than to ſatisfie it, I ſay, that though finite 
as infinite cannot be comprehended, yet we may clearly and 
diſtinftly apprehend a Being to be of that Nature, that no 
limits can be aſſigned to it, as to its Power or Preſence , which 
iSas much as to nnderftand it to be znfinite. The ratio 
formalis of infinity. may not be underſtood clearly and di- 
ſtintly, but yet the Being which is 37finite may be. Infinity 
it ſelf cannot be-onthis account, becauſe however poſitive 
we apprehend it, yet wealways apprehend it in a zegative 
way, becauſe we conceive it by denysrg ail limitations and 
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 boundst it; bur the Being which is infimte we apprehend 


in a _. poſitive manner, although not adequately, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we may clearly 
and diftinctly ſee the Sea, though we cannot diſcover the 
bounds of it ; ſo may we clearly and diſtinitly apprehend fome 
Perfettions of God when we fix our minds on them, although 
weare notable to graſp them all together in our »arrow and 
confined intelles, becauſe they are Infinite. Thus we ſee 


that Goas Infinity doth not at all abate the clearneſs and dj 


ſtinltneſs of the notion, which we have of God; 10 that though 


. the Perfettions of God are without bounds or limits, yet it 
| bears no repugnancy at all to mens natural facultzes, to have 


a ſetled Idea of a Being Infinitely perfe# in their 
minds. ; 

To the Queſtion I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant tO reaſon than the contrary, that this Idea of 
God upon the mind. of man, is no meerly fidt;t5ous Idea, but 
that it is really printed there by that God whole 7ea it is, 
and therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the thing correſpon- 
dent to that obje&;ive reality which is in the underſtanding, 
For although I am not ſo well ſatisfied that the meer obje- 
Hive reality of the Idea of God doth exceed the efficiency of 
the mind, as that /dea is nakedly conſidered in 1t ſelf, be- 
cauſe of the unlimited power of the underſtanding 1n concepti- 
'0u; Yet I ſay, conſidering that /geain all the circumſtances of 
it, it ſeems highly probable that it is no meer ens rations, Or 
figment of the underſtanding ;, and that will appear on theſe 
conſiderations. 1. This 1dea is of ſucha Nature as could not 
be formed from the underſtandings conſideration of any cor- 
poreal Phantaſms. Becauſe what ever hath any thing of matter - 
in it, involves of zeceſſity many #mperfeFions along with it ; 
for every part of matter is diviſible into more parts. Now It is 
a thing evident to zatural light, that it is a greater perfetion 
not to be diviſible than to be ſo. Beſides, corporeal Phantaſms 
are ſo far from helping us in forming this Idea, that they 
alone hinder us from a diſts:& conception of it, while we at- 
tend to them ; becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to. ſuch 
a being. Sothat this Idea howeyer mult be a pure a7 of 1» 
eelletion, and. therefore ſuppoſing there were no other facu!- 
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in man but »magenation, it would bear the greateſt repug- 
nancy tO Our conceptions, and It would be according to the 
inciples of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſophers, a thing > 
wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleſs with Epicu- 
145 we imagine him to be corporeal, which is to ſay, he is no 
Ged. Which was the reaſon that Tully laid, Epicurus did on- 
ly nomine ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a. notion of 
God is repugnant to natural light. - So that if this /dea doth 
wholy abſtract from corpareal Phantaſms , it thereby appears 
that there 15a higher faculty in mans Soul than meer imags- 
nation, and it 1s hardly conceivable whence a faculty which 
thus extends it ſelf to, an finite. ObjeF, ſhould come, but 
from an #fmite Being : eſpecially if we conſider, - 2. That 
the nderſtanding ih forming this Idea of God, doth not by 
diſtinct a&s,. firtt-colleft one perfe#:on, and'then another, and 
at laſt anite theſe. rogether, but the ſanplicity and: unity 'of all 
theſe perfeltions'1s as neceſſarily concerved as any of them. 
Granting then, that the underſtanding by the obſerving. of 
ſeveral perfeions 1n the world, might be able to ab/tra# theſe 
{eyerally fqom. each Being' wherein they were; 'yet whence 
ſhould the-7dea of the. unity:and inſepsrability of all theſe 
 perfettions come ? The mind may, it is true, knit ſome things 
together in fictsr:05 Tdea's, but then thoſe are ſo far-from: 
wity, with each other, that 'in themſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual repugnancy to one another, which makes them, proper 
entia rationts , but. theſe ſeveral perfeFons are ſo far from 
ſpeaking repugnancy to each other, that the znjry and inſepa- 
rability of them is as neceflary to the forming of this Idea; 
asany other perfeiHion whatſoever. So that from hence it ap- . 
pears that the conſideration of the: perfeftions-which are in 
- the Creatures, 1s only an occaſion given to the mingd'to help 
It in its /dea of God,andinot that the /dea it ſelf depends up- 
on thoſe perf«6b;ons as- the canſes of: it 5. as 1n the: cleareſt 
Mathematical truths the manner of demonſtration may. be 
neceſſary to help the underſtanding to' its clearer aſſexr, 
though the things in themſelves be'undoubtedly. rrwue.. For 
all minds are not equally: capable ofthe ſame rraths ;- ſome 
are of quicker apprehenſion than others are ;- now although 
toſlower apprehenſions a: more particular way. of: demon- 
| h Bbby ſtrating. 
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| ftrating things be neceſſary, yet the raths in themſelves arp 


equal, though they have not equal evidence to ſeveral pex. 


ſons: | 


3. It appears. that this is no meer fidt:tioue Ideafron the 
wniformity Of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from 
the entanglements of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we. calj 
entia rations, we find by experience 1n our winds, that they 
are formed: ad placitum , we may imagine them as many 
wayes as WE pleaſe; but we ſce iwis quite otherwile-in this 


| 1acaof God, for in tlioke attributes or perfeftions which by 
' the light of Nature we. atrribute tO God, there is an uniform 


conſent in all thoſe who have deveſted their minds of corpoyeat 
Phantaſms in their —_— of God. For while men haye 
agreed that the objet+ of their 1dea is. 4 being abſolutely per. 
fett,. there hattrbeen no.dfferr in the perfettions which have | 
beenateributed to it ;.none have Ne infinite wiſ 
dom, goodneſs, and. power, joyned with necefſuy of exiſtence 
haveheen all Lphyed in this Idea. So that 4 is ſcarce poſ. 
Ghle: to inſtance: in any one. /dea, no-not of thoſe things 
which-are moſt- «250 to our. ſexſes, wherein- there hath 
been ſo great an awnformty of .mens. conceptions ain this Hdek 
of God. And the moſt groſs corporeal 1dea'of the moſt ſet 
ſible matter hath been more lIyable to heats and difpmes 
among Philoſophers, than this 1dea of a being infinite, and 
purely. firicual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent pro | 
poſation, that this Idew of God is very conſonant to Natural 
light ; for'it is hardly conceivable that there ſhould be'ſowun- 
verſal a conſent of minds inthis 1dea, were it not a'natural 
reſult from the free «ſe of: our reaſon: and faculties, And 
that which adds further weight to-this argument, is, thatal 
though /zfinizy be: ſo neceſlarily.5mplyed in this Idea of God, 
yet:;men do'not attribute all kiadof Infinite things'to-God\ 
for there: being” conceivable ' Infinite number, Infinite longs 
tude, as well as Infinite. Power and knowledge, our minds rea- 


dily attribute the: /atrer to. God, and as:readily abftra#t- the - 


other from his natre, which is an argument this Idew is' not” 
fictitious, Dut argues realay inthe thing correſpondent to our 
conception of it; So muck mayiſafficetocleat the firſt pro F- 
poſition, viz. that tht inotion-of aGod-is very ſuitable: to-thi ,Þ.: 


faculties | 


we 5 


faculties of mens ſouls, and to that light of Nature which they 
. proceed by in forming the conceptions of things. 


Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do aſſert other things $42. 7. 
on far leſs evidence of reaſon, and muſt by their own principles Prop. 2. 


deny ſome things which are apparently true. One would expect 
- that ſuch Perſons who are apt to condemn the whole World 
of folly in believing the rruch of Religion, and would fain 
be admired as men of a deeper reach, and greater wir and 
ſagacitythan others, would when they have exploded a Deity, 
_ atleaſt giveus ſome more rational and conſiſtent account of 


things, than we can give that there is a God. .But on the con: . 
\ - trary we find the yeeſo77s on which they rejet# a Deity ſo la- 


mentably weak., and ſo eaſily retorted upon themſelves, and 
the hypotheſes they ſubſtitute in ſtead of a Dezry 10 precarious, 
obſeure and uncertain, that -we need no other argument to 
evince the reaſonableneſs of Religion, than:from the manifeſt 
folly as well as impiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we 
ſhall make evident by theſe two things. 1. That while they 
deny a Deity, they aſſert other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That 
by thoſe principles on which they deny a Deity, they muſt deny ſome. 
things which are apparently true. 

1. That they afſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we do- 


that thereis a God. For if there be not an enfinitely powerful: 


God who produced the world out of nothing,.it muſt ne- 
celfarily follow according to the different principles of the 


Ariftotelian, and Epicurean Atheiſts, that either the world 


was as it is from all cter-zy, 'or elfe that it was at firft:made. 
by the forturrous concourſe of Atoms. Now l appeal to the 
reaſon of any Perſow, who hath the free uſe of it, Whether: 
either-of theſe two Hypotheſes, urged with the ſame or great-- 
e difficulties, &c. be not far more weakly proved, than the 
—_— of a Deity is, or the produt3ion of the world by 
im, | | 

I. They run themſelves into the ſame adfficalties which they, 
would ayoid in the belief of a Deity ; and nothing can be a 
greater evidence of an zntangled mind than this 1s:: To deny. 
athing becauſe of ſome 45ffculry in it, and inſtead of it to - 
aſſert another thing which is chargeable with the very ſame. 


becauſe. 


8: #4ffctyin a higher degree. Thus when. they reject a Deity, 
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becauſe they cannot underſtand what 5snfiriry means , both 
thele Hypotheſes are lyable to the ſame zntricacy. in appre- 
hendsng the nature of ſomething Infinite. For according ts 
the Epicureans, there muſt be an Infinite ſpace, and what 

reater eaſe tothe mind is there in conceiving an Idea of that 
than of an Infinite Being? And if the world be eternal, there 
muſt have been paſt an Infinite ſucceſſion of ages, and is not 
the underſtanding as eaſily loſt in this, as in an eternal Being 
which created the world? For if the Courſe of Generations 
in the World had no beginning at all, ( which neceſlarily - 
follows upon. the eternity of the world) then an infinite num- 
ber of ſucceſſions are already paſt, and it paſ# then at an end, 
and ſo we find an infinire which bath had an end, which is a 
conſequence, becoming one who ayoids the belief of a Deity, 
becauſe Infinity. is an wnconcervable thing. - Beſides, if 
the munber of Generations hath been Infinite, theſe two 
conſequences will unavoidably follow, which the reaſon of 
any one but an Atheiſt would ſtartle at, that one Infinite 
may be greater than another, and that the part Is equal. to 
the whole. For let him fix where he pleaſe, in the courſe of 
Generations, | demand whether in the great Grand-fathers 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite Or Infinite, if ' 
finite, then it had a beginning > and ſo the world not eternal; 
if nfivite, then I ask, Whether there were not a longer ſuc- 
ceſſion of Generations in the time of his great-Grand-chil iren, 
and ſo there muſt be a number greater than that which was 
#rfinzte ; for the former ſacceſſion was infinite, and this hath 
more Generations IN it. than that bad; but if it be ſaid that 
they were equal, becauſe both infinire, then the ſucceſſion of 
Generations tO the Grand-father, being but a part of that 
which extends to his Grand-children and poſterity, the part is 
equal to the whole. And is not now the notion of an Infinite 
Being enough to ſtumble an Atheiſts reaſon, when it can ſo 
nimbly /zap over ſo apparent contradictions ? I inſiſt not on 
this as an evident demonſtration to prove a Deity, which pol- 
ſibly it may not amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate 
the impoſſib;lity of our underſtandings comprehending the 
nature of Jxfinity. But however it doth moſt evidently 
demonſtrate the folly and unreaſonablenefs of the Atheift wb 
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"rejects the Being of Godon the account of his Ifiziry, when 
his underſtanding 1s more Jo in apprehending an znfinite 
ſucceſſion of Genetzons which follows from his ſuppoſition 
of the eternity of the world. If then it be impoſſible, as it 
js, upon any principles whatſoever, to avoid the conceprion 
-of ſomewhat znfinste and eternal, either matter Or ſpace, Or 
' ſome Berng, let any one appeal to his own reaſon whether 
jt be not more agreeable to that, to attribute theſe perfett- 
onto ſucha Being, to whoſe Idea they necellarily belong, 
than to attribute them to this wor{d in whole concepration they 
are not at all implyed ; but on the contrary they do far more 
puzzle our ander/#andings than when we conceive them to be 
in God. If ſomewhat muſt have a continued duration, and 
beof an wnhoun1ed nature, how much more rational is it 
to concelve wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to be conjoyned 
with erernity and znfinity, than to beſtow theſe attribures 
upon an empty ſpace, or upon dull and unactive marter ? 
It cannot be reaſon then, but ſome more baſe and unworthy 
principle which makes the, Atheiſt queſtion the Being of 
God, becauſe his perfetFons are wnconcervable, when accord- 
 ingto his ownprixciples the moſt puzzling attributes of God 

' return upon him with more force and vzolence, and: that in a 
more znexplicable manner. 

- - Asthe Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe:things himſelf which he 
rejefts the Being of God for ; fo he admits them upon far 
weaker gronnds than we do attribute them to God. If any 
thing may be made evident to mans natural reaſox concern- 
ing the exiſtence of a Being 10 infinite as God is, we doubt not 
bur to make it appear that we have great aſſurance of the 
Being of God; but how far muſt rhe Arheiſt go, how heartily 
muſt he beg before his Hypotheſis either of the fortuitoxs 
concourſe of Atoms, Or etermty of the world will be granted 
ro him ? For if we ſtay till he proves either of theſe by ewvz- 
dent and demonſtrative reaſons, the world may have an end 
before he proves his Aroms could give it a beginning, and we 
may find it erernal a parte poſt, before hecan prove it was 
ſoa parte ante. For the proof of a Deity, we appeal to his 
own faculties, reaſon and conſcience, we make uſe of argn- 
ments before hiseyes: we bring the univerſal ſenſe of man- 
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kind along with us :- But for his prizciples, we muſt wholly 


alter the preſent age of the world, and crumble the whole 


Univerſe into little particles, we muſt grind the Sun to 
powder, and by a new way of zzterment turn the earth into 
duſt and aſhes, before we can fo much as magine how the 
world could be framed. And when we havethus far begged 
leave to imagine things to be what they never were, we 
muſt then ſtand by in ſome finite ſpace to behold the 
frikings and dancings about - of theſe little particles of 
matter, till by their frequent rancounters and juſtlings one 
upon anorher, they at laſt' ;zk themſelves togerher,and run 
ſo long in a roand till they make whirle-pools enough for Sun, 
Moon and Stars, and all the bodies of the Unwerſe to 
emerge out of. But what was it which at firſt ſet theſe little 
particles of matter in motion ? Whence camelſo great. variety 
in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſities in boates as 
there are in the world? How came thele caſual motions to 
hit fo luckily into ſuch admirable contrivances as are 1n the 
Univerſe? When once I ſee a thouſand blind men run the 
point of a ſword in at a key-hole without oxe miſſing, when 
{find them all f-:5king together in a Pacious field, and ex- 
actly meeting all at lait in the very mddle of it; when I once 
find, as Twlly ſpeaks, the Annals of Ennius fairly written in 
a heap of ſand, and as Keplers wife told him, a room full of 
herbs moving upand down, fall down into the exact order of 
ſallets, I may then think the Atomical Hypotheſis probable, 
and not before. But what evidence of reaſon, Or demon: 
ſtration have we that the great bodies of the world did reſult 
irom ſuch a motion of theſe ſmail particles? It is poſlible to 
be ſo, ſaith Epicurus, what if we grant It poſſible, can no 
things inthe world be, which it is poſſible, might have been 
otherwiſe ? What elſe thinks Epiczrus of the Generations of 
things now ? they are ſuch certainly as the world now 1s, and 
yet he believes it was once otherwiſe : Muſt thereforea bare 
poſſibility of the contrary make us deny Our reaſon, ſilence 
conſcience, contradift the univerſal ſenſe of mankind by ex 
cluding a Deity out of the world ? But whence doth it ap- 
pear poſſible? Did weever find any thing of the ſame nature 


with the world produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a con 
| courſe 
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courſe of Atoms ? Or is it becauſe we find in natural beings, 
' how much theſe particles of matter ſerve to ſolve the Phe- 
nomena Of nature? But doth it atall follow, bzcauſe now 
under Divine providence which wiſely orders the worl1, and 
things in it, that theſe particles,” with their ſeveral affebF/ons 
and motion, may give usa tolerable account of many appear- 
ances as tO bodies, that thereiore the Univerſe had its origs- 
- nal meerly by a concretion of theſe without any Divine hand to 
order and direct their motion? But of this more, when we come 
to the creation of the world; our deſign now is only to com- 
pare the zotion of a Deity, and of the Atheiſts Hypotheſis in 
point of pericuity and evidence of reaſon ; of which let any 
one who hath realon judge. Thns we ſee how the Atheiſt in 
denying a Deity,muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead of it, which - 
is preſſed with the ſame, if not greater difficalries,and proved 
by far leſs reaſor. 
The - Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which he denies a God, 5,54. * 
muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. Which will 2 
be evident by our running over the moſt plauſible pretences 
which he inſiſts upon. | 
1. Becaule the Being of God cannot be demonſtrated. But how 
doth the Atheiſ# mean it ? 1s it becauſe God cannot be demon- 
ſtrated to ſenſe, that we cannot digito monſtrari & dicier hic 
eſt, point at him with our fingers? It is a ſign there 1s little of 
reaſon left, where ſenſe is made the only Umpire of all kinds 
of Beings. Mult all 7ntelleftual Beings be proſcribed out of 
the order of Nature, becauſe they cannot paſs the ſerutizy 
of ſenſe? And by the ſame reaſor all colours ſhall be daſhed 
out becauſe they cannot be heard; all noiſes ſilenced, becauſe 
they cannot be ſeen; for why may not one ſenſe be ſet to © 
Judge of all objefs of ſenſe with far more reaſon, than ſenſe 
it ſelf be ſet as Fudge over Intelleftual Beings ? But yet it is 
wiſely done of the Atheiſt to make ſenſe his judge; for if we 
once appeal to this, he knows our cayſe is lolt; tor as he ſaid 
of a Phyſician when one asked him, whether he had any 
experience of him, no, ſaid he, $S: periculum feciſſem, nou 
viverem;, If I had tryed him, I had been dead ere now 
ſo here, If God were to be rryed by the judgement of 
ſenſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God; tor how can an zinfinire and 
CCC 2 ſpiratual 
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ſpiritual Being be diſcerned by. the judgement of ſenſe, and 
ifhe be not. an r7finite and ſpiritnal Being, he is not. God. 
But it may be the Arheiſts meaning is not ſo groſs, but he 
intends ſuch a demonſtration to reaſen as that two and twy 
make four, or that the whole # greater than the parts; with 
ſuch a demonſtration he would ſir down contented. Bur will 
no leſs than this ſerve him ? what becomes then of the 
worlds.being made by. a fortuitors concourſe of Atoms ? is this 
as evident, as that two and two make four? And will the 
Philoſophical Atheiſt really believe nothing in ature, but 
what is aS-evident to him iN material Beings, AS that the whole 
is greater than the parts* By any means let Atheiſts then 
write Phrloſophy,. that at laſt the Clocks in London may ſtrike 
together, and the. Philoſophers agree ; for I ſuppole none of 
them queſtion that. But yet it is poſlible the Arheift may in 
a good humour abate ſomething of this, and mean by 4e- 
monſtration ſuch a proof as takes away all difficulties. If he 
means as to the ground of aſſent, we undertake it; if as to the 
objett apprehended, we rejeCt it as unreaſonable, becaule it is 
impoſſible a Being infinite ſhould be comprehended by us.; for 
if it could, it were no longer finite. But let us try this 
principle by other things, and how evident 1s it, that on this 
account ſome things muſt be denied which himſelf will con- 
feſs to be true * for ſtance, that opprobrium Philoſophorum, 
the diviſthiliry of- quantity, Or extended matter into fanite. Or 
zrfinite parts; let him take which ſide he pleaſe,. and. ſee 
whether by the force of the arguments on either fide, if he 
hold to this princeple, he muſt not be forced to deny that there 
is any. ſuch ching as matter In the world: and then we may 
well have an :nfinite empty ſpace, when by the force. of this 
one Principle, both God and matter are bansſhed quite out of 
the world. But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lower,. 
and by his demonſtration intend nothing elle but ſuch a ſuj- 
ficient proof, of it, as the nature of the thing is capable of, he 
will not only ſpeak moſt conſonantly to reaſon, but may be 
in ſome hopes of gaining ſatfattion. For it. ismoſt evident, 
_ that all things are not capable of the like way of proof; and 
thatin ſome caſes the poſſibility of the contrary muſt be no. 
hindrance.to an, undoubted afſent. What thele proofs are,will 


appear. 
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- appear afterwards. I come to the next ground of the Arheiſts 


- opinion, which 1s, 

2. The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove a 
y Daty. But let us grant that ſome arguments will not do it, 
doth it therefore follow that zoe can do it ? Whar if ſome 
have proved the Sun to be the center of the world; and the 
motion of the earth, by very weak.arguments, will the Atheiſt 
therefore queſtion it ? what it Epicurus hath proved his 
* Atomical Hypotheſis by {ome filly Sophiſms, will the Atheiſt 
therefore rather believe the creation of the world than it? 


Whar if the Athe;ſ# may make himſelf fporr at ſome ſtories of 


g_—_ inſiſted on to prove a Deity, doth it therefore 


follow there 1s nO God, becauſe ſome perſons have been over- 
credulous * What if ſome having more zeal than knowledge, 


may attribute ſuch things to Gods immediate hand, which 
may be produced by natural cauſes, doth it thence follow that 
God hath no hand in governing the world at all? Whar if 
fears, and hopes and perſwaſiens, may depend much on prox- 
ciples Of education, mult conſcience then be reſolved wholly 
into theſe? What if ſome devont Melancholiſk may imbrace 
_ theiſſues of his. own imagination for the impreſſions of the 
Divine- Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that religion 1s NO- 
thing but /frength of fancy improved by principles of educa- 
tion? What if ſome of the numero proofs of -a Deity. were 


cut off, and only thoſe made »ſe of, which are of greateſt. 


force, would. the truth ſuffer at all by that? I grant, advan- 
zage is often taken againſt a thing more by one weak argu- 
meat brought for it,than aganſt it by the ftrongeft proofs: but 
ſay, it is unreaſonable it ſhould be ſo; and were men rational 


and ingenuens it would not be ſo. Many times arguments 


may be good in their order, but they are miſplaced; ſome 


may prove the thing rational, which may riþt prove it true; 


ſome may ſhew the abſurdities of the adverſaries rejeCting 


the thi7g, which may not be ſuffic:ext to-prove it z now when . 


men 1umber and not weigh their arguments, but give them 


in the /amp to the. main queſtion, without firtsng them to. 


their ſeveral places, they do more dsſ-ſervice to the main of 


the battle by the diſorder of their forces, than they can advan-- 


tee it by the number of them. 
| | Cccyz- 


3. Another: 
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3. Another great pretence the Atheiſt hath, is, that 
religion is only an invention of Politicians, Which they awe 


people with as they pleaſe, and therefore tell them of a Goa, 


and another world, as Mothers fend young children to ſchool 
to keep them in better order, that they may govern them with 
the greater eaſe. To this I anſwer, 1. Religion I grant 


| hath a great fluence upon the well governing the world, 


nay fo great, that were the Ath-;7s opinion true, and the 
world perſwaded of it,it were impoſſible the world could he 
well goyerned. For the Goverment of the world in civil 
ſocieties, depends not ſo much on force, as the ſacred bonds 


of duryand allegiance, which hold a Nation that owns rel. 


g10n as true, in far ſurer obligations to endeayour the peace 
and welfare of a Nation than ever violence can do, For in 
this caſe only an opportunity 1s watched for to ſhake off that 
which they account a yoak upon their necks ; whereas when 
mens minds are poſleſled with a ſenſe of dury and obligation 
tO obedience out of conſcience, the reins may be held with 
greater eaſe; and yet the people be better managed by them, 
than by ſuch as only gall and znrage them. Sothat1I grant 
true Religion to be the moſt ſerviceable principle for the 
governing Of civil ſocieties , but withal, 1 ſay, 2. It were 
zmpoſſible religion ſhould be ſo much made ſe of for the 
governing Of people, were there not a real propenſity and zncl;- 
nation tO religion imprinted on the minds .of men. For as, 
did not men love themſelves, and their children their eſtates 
and nterefts, it were impoſſible to keep them in obedience to 
Laws; but doth it follow, becauſe Magstrates periwade 
people tO obedience by ſuiting Laws to the general zntereſt of 
men, that therefore the Aagi/ſtrates firſt made them love 
themſelves and their own concerns? $0 it is in religion, the 
Magiſtrate may make »ſe of this propenſity to religion in men: 
for civil ends, bl his making ſe of it doth ſuppoſe it and 
not ſtil it. For were Religion nothing elle in the world 
* but a deſign cnly of Politicians, it would be impoſſible to 
keep that deſigz from being diſcovered at one time or other, 
and when once it came to be kzowy,it would hurry the whole 
world into confuſion ; and the people would make no ſcruple 
of all oaths and obligations, but eyery one would ſeek _ 
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others what miſchief he could if he had opportunity, and obey 
- no further than fear and force conſtrained him. Therefore 
no principle ean be 10 dangerous to a ſtate as Atheiſm, nor 
any thing more promote Its peace than true Religion, and the 
more mei are perſwaded of the truth of Religion, they will 
bethe better [ajeets, and the more »ſeful in civil ſoczeries. 
As well then may an Atheiſt ſay there is no ſuch rhing as 
good nature 11 the world, becauſe that is apt to be abuſed,nor 
any fuch thing as /ove, becauſe that may be cheated, as that 
Religion 1s nothing but a deſign, becauſe men may make ir 
fak, to their private ends. Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt by 
the force of thoſe principles on which he denies a God, muſt be 
forced to deny other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are 
apparently true. > 
Sol come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have Seb. 10. 
as certain evidence that there 1s a God, as we can have, conſide- Prop. 3. 
ring his nature. When wedewand the proof of a thing, our 
firſt eye muſt be to the nature of the things which we deſire 
may be proved ; For things equally true, are not capable of 
equal evidence, nor have like manners of probation. There is 
no demonſtration in Emnclide will ſerve to prove that there 
are ſuch places as the Indies: we cannot prove the earth is 
round by the judgement of ſenſe, nor that the ſoul is 5m- 
mortal by corporeal phaztaſms. Every diſtin& kind of Be- 
ing hath its peculiar way of probation; and therefore it ought 
not to be at al] wondred at, if the Sypream and znfinite 
Being have his peculiar way of demonſtraring himſelf to the 
minds of men. If then we have as evident proofs of the 
exiſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the znfinity of 
his ature, It is all which in reaſon we can deſire, and of 
that kind of proofs we have theſe following. For, 1. If 
God hath ſtamped an univerſal charatter of himſelf upon the 
minds of men :,2. If the things inthe world are the manifeſt effetts 
of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs and power 5, 3. If there be ſuch 
things inthe world which are unaccountable without a Detty,. 
then we may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude that there 55 4 
God. 
1. That Go hath imprinted an univerſal charatter of him- 


ſelf on the minds of men, and that may be known pc two 
things. 
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things. 1. If zt be ſuch as bears the ſame importance among 
all perſons. 2. If it be ſuch as cannot be miſt ahen for the cha.” 
ratter of any thing elſe. 

1. 1 begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this cha. 


- rafter to be wniverſal, becauſe the whole world hath con. 


ſentedin it. This agument we may rely on with the greater 
ſecurity, becauſe it was the only argwment which retained the 
Deity inthe ancient School of 'Epicurms , which could he 
have thought of as ealie way of evading, as he thought he 
had found outas to the Or:gime of the auniverſe, he was no 
ſuch greatfriend to the very name of a God, as to have ze. 
tained it as an Anticipation Or. Prolepſis of hamane nature, 
And this argument from the univerſal conſent of the world, 
was that which bore the greateſt ſway among the Philoſe. 
phers, who went by nothing but dictates of natural light, 
which they could not ſo clearly diſcover in any rings, as in 
thoſe which all mankind did unanimouſly conſent in. Two 
things I ſhall make out this by. 1. That no ſufficient ac- 
count can be given of ſo univerſal a conſent, unleſs 3t be ſup 
poſed to be the voice of nature. 2.. That the diſſent of any par- 
ticular perſons 15 not ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal an agree- 
ment. | 

1. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by 
aſſerting it to be a dittate of nature. Inſo ſtrange a diſſent as 
there hath been in the word concerning moſt of thoſe things 
which relate to mankind in common, as the models - of 
government, the Laws they are ruled by, the particular rites 
and cuſtoms of worſhip we have the greateſt reaſor to judge 
that thoſe common principles which were the foundations 0n 


which all theſe ſeveral different cuſtoms were built, were not 


the effet# of any poſitive Laws, nor the meer force of prin- 
ciples of education, but ſomething which had a deeper roor and 
foundation in the principles of nature it ſelf. A common and 
univerſal effet muſt flow from ſome common and mniverſal 
cauſe. So the Stoick argnes in Tully, If there were no God, 
non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmaretur dintur- 
nitate temports, nec .nna cum ſaculss etatibuſque homianum m- 
weterare potuifſet. It is ſtrange to think that mazkind in fo 
many ages ot the world ſhould not grow wiſe enough to rid 
It 
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it ſelf of ſo rroxbleſome-an opinion as that was, of the Being 
of God, had it not been ze. 

We ſee in all the alterations of the world, other vain opt- 
nions have been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; if this had 
been ſuch, how comes it to remain the ſame in all ages, and 
Nations ofthe world ? Opinionum commenta delet dies, na- 
It isa great diſcredit to Time to make 
it like a River in that ſenle,that it bears up only /ghrer things; 
when matters of greateſt werighr are ſunk to the bottom and 
paſt recovery; T his may pats for a handſom alluſion, as to 
the opinions and writings of particular perſons, - but cannor 
be underſtood of ſuch rhings which are founded-on the uni- 
verſal conſent of the world; for theſe common notions of hu- 
mane nature are ſo ſuited to the remper of the world, that 
they paſs down the ſtrong carrene of Time with the ſame 
facility that a well built ſhip, thoughof good burden, doth 
furrow the Ocean. So that if we mult adhere to the Allegory, 
it is eaſily replyed, that it is not the weigh of things which 
makes them ſk, but the unſuitablenets of their ſuperficres 
to that of the Water, ſo we ſee a ſmall piece of wood will 
fink, when a ſtately ſhip is born up; fo ſuch things which 
have not that agreeableneſs in thery to the diftates of Nature 
may ſoon be loſt, but ſach as lie ſo eve upon the ſuperficies 
of the ſoul, will {till floar aboye the water, and never: be loſt 
In the ſwifteſt current of Time. Thus we aſſert this unwer- 
ſal conſent of mankind, as to the exiſtence of a Dewy, 
to be a thing ſo conſonant to our Natural reaſon, that 
as long as there are men. in the World it will conti- 
nue. 

But now 1t 1s hardly conceivable, according to the Prin- 
ciples of Epicyrus, how mankind ſhould univerſally agree in 


ſome common ſentiments; much leſs bow it ſhould have ſuch 


an anticipation as himſelf grants of the Being of God. For 


If the ſoul be nothing elſe but ſome more ative and vige- 
rous particles of matter ( as Diogenes Laerizs tells us, that 7b. ro. in, 


his opinion was that the ſou! was nothing 
*&» » 9 , \ r :& . 

5 aTIpay Actor X) oyyroriTey, of the moſt ſmooth and 
round atoms ) if 10, It is very hard apprehending how any ſach 
things as anticipations Or common Notions Can be lodged Mm 
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the ſoul? For: 1f our ſox!s be nothing elſe but ſome ſnall 

herical corpuſcles which move up and down the bady, ag 
the Epicurean Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our knowledge 
and perception muſt depend on motion, which motion Muſt bg 
by the impreſſion of external objefts.; which Lucretine ac, 
knowledgethand contends for. : 


Iyvenies primis a ſenſi eſſe creatam 
hih. 4+. | Notatiam Vere 


If then our kyowledge of truth comes. in by our ſenſes, and 
ſenſation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward: 
abjetbs,. what becomes of all common Notions and of the Pro. 
lepſis of a Deity? unleſs we fuppoſe the knowledge of a 
Deity came in by ſenſe, which Epicurus himſelf denies when - 
he attributes to: the Deziry not corpus, but quaſi corpus, as. 

De Nat. Dear. Tally tells us, and therefore he 1s not. a proper objet of ſenſe. 
lib. So that it is impoſſible there ſhould be any fuch 7hing as a »4- 
_ tural Notion which may be the ground of univerſal conſent 
among men, according to the DotFrine of Epicurus. And 
therefore it ſtands to all reaſon in the world, that if our 
ſenſes be the only competent Judges of rruth, men ſhould: 
differ about nothing more than ſuch things which cannot be 
tryed by the jadgement of ſexſe ; Sucl as the notion of & 
God is ; (for where ſhould men. be more uncertain in their 
judgements, than in ſyck things which they have no rule 2t- 
all to go by in the judging of ?) bat weate fo far from find: 
579 it fo, tvat men are nothing fo. much azreed about the- 
ebjetts of ſenſe, as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity:;. 
and therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent. of mankind con: 
cerning a Ged, cannot. be ſalved-by the principles of thoſe 
whodeny it; according to: which-no- account at all can be 
given, of any ſuch. things. as univerſal Or common 10+ 
T1078. | 
_ 3x Neither can this univerſal-conſext of mankind be enervated: 
" © withany greater probability by thoſe Atheiſts who aſſert 
b- the eterniry of the world, andreſolve this confent wholly into- 
A mecr tradition, ſuch- as.the Fables of Poets were conueyed m. 
fram one.to. auather. For | demand concerning this traditions. 
BS” 2 Whether: 
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Whether ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no be- 
ginning, it could be no tradition; for that muſt run up to 
{ome perſons from whom it firſt came ; again, if it had no 
begining, 1& WAS neceſſary that it ſhould always be, on the 
ſame accounts on which they make the World eternal. And 
if it be zeceſſary, it Mult be anrecedent to any free at of mans 
will which tradition ſuppoſeth z and fo ſome falſe opinion 
would be found to be as neceſſary as the worlds being erer- 
nal, (and by conſequence the Warlds being eternal may be 
a neceſſary falſe opinion) bur if any falſe opinion be once 
granted neceſſary, it then follows that our faculties are not 
true, and that nature 1s a neceſſary cauſe of ſome notorious 
faiſity, which is the higheſt ;mpeachment the Atheiſt could 
have laid upon his only adored Narure; which muſt then have 
done that, (which A-:/forle was aſhamed to think ever na- 
ture ſhould be guilty of ) which is ſomething in vain; for to 
what purpoſe ſhould man have rational faculties, if he be un- 
der an unavoidable zeceſſity of being deceived ? If then it be 
granted that this rradition had once a beginning, either it be- 
gan with humane Nature, Or humane Nature did exiſt long be- 
fore it; if it began with mankind, then mankind had a begin- 
ning, and ſothe world was not eternal; if mankind did exiſt 
before this rradition, I then enquire in what time, and by 
what means, came this tradition firſt tro be embraced. if it doth 
not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity? Can any age be men- 
tioned in hiſtory, wherein this tradition was not univerſally 
received? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the further we 
gO back in hiſtory, the fuller the world was of Deities, if we 
believe the Heathen Hiſtories; but however no age can be 
inſtanced in, wherein this tradition began firſt to be bekeved 
in the World ; we can trace the Poerick Fables to their true 
origixal, by the teſtimonies of thoſe who believed them; we 
know the particular Authors of them, and what courſe they 
took in divulging of them; we find great. drverſities among 
themſelves -in the meming of them, and many nations that 
never heard of them. But all things are quite otherwiſe in. 
this tradition; we have none to fix on as the fir/# Authors of 
it; if the world were ererral, and the belief of a Deity fa- 
bulous, we -cannot underſtand by .what. arrifice a fabulous 
Ddd2 RT. 
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tradition could come to be ſo univerſally received in the 
world, that no Nation of old could be inltanced in by the 
nquiſitive Philoſophers, but however rude and barbarous it 
was, yet it owned a Derry. How could ſuch a tradition be 
ſpread ſo far, but either by force or fraud? It could not be 
by force, becauſe embraced by an unanimous conſent where no 
force at all hath been uſed, and hath been ſo roored in the 
very Natures of thoſe people who have been moſt tender of 
their liberties, that they have reſented no 3ndignity 10 highly, 
as any affronts they conceived to be offered to their Gods. 
Nay, and where any perſons would ſeem to quit the belief of 
a Deity, we find what force and wvzolence they have uſed to 
their own reaſon and Conſcience to bring themſelves to Athe- 
;/m, which they could not ſubdue their minds to any longer 
than the wi/lcould command the underftanding, which when 
it gained but a little [berry to examine it ſe/f, or view the 
world, or was alarmed with thunder, earthquakes, or vio- 
lent ſickneſs, did bring back again the ſenſe of a Deity with 
greater force and power than they had endeavoured to ſhake 
it off with. Now had this 2rad:t5on come by force into the 
world, there would have been a ſecret exultation of mind 
to be freed from it, as we ſee Narure rejoyceth to ſhake 
offevery thing which is vzolext, and to ſertle every thing ac- 
cording to its due order. Itis only fraud then which can be 
with any reaſon imagined in this caſe; and how unrea- 
ſonable it is to imagine ze here, will appear to any one who: 
doth conſider how extreamly jealous the world is of being. 
impoſed upon by the ſ#brzlry of ſuch who are thought to be 
the greateſt Politicians. For the very opinion of their ſub- 
z#lty makes men apt to ſuſpect a deſigs in every thing they 
fpeak or do, To that nothing doth more generally hinder the 
entertaining Of any netion lo much among wlzar people, As- 
that it comes from a perſon reputed very polizick. So that the 
moſt politick way of gaining upon the apprehenſions of the 
wulgar, is by taking upon one the greateſt appearance of ſm- 
plicity and zntegrity; and this now could not be done by 
ſuch Politscians which we now ſpeak of, but by accommoda: 
ring. themſelves to ſuch things in the people which were ſo. con 


fonam to their Natures, that they. could ſuſpect no deſign: al 
all 
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all in the matters propounded tothem. And thus I aſſert 
it to have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Polirick, Go- 
vernours who at ficſt brought the world into both civil and 
Religious Societies, after they were grown rude and barba- 
row for as it had been impoſſible to have brought them into 
civil Socicties, unleſs there had been ſuppoſed an snclination 
' to Society inthem, ſo it had been equally smpoſſible to have 
brought them to embrace any particular way of Religion, 
unleſs there had been a natural propenſity to Religion im- 
planted in them, and founded in the general belief of the 
exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore we never find any of 
' theancient founders of Common-wealths go about toperſwade 
the people that there was a God, but this they ſuppoſed and 
made their advantage of it, the better to draw the people on. 
to embrace that way of worſhip, which they delivered to 
them,as moſt ſuitable to their own defign. And this is plain- 
ly evident in the vaſt difference of deſsons and intereſts which 
were Carried on in the Heathen world upon this general ap- 
prehenſion ofa Deity. How came the world to be ſo eaſily. 
abuſed into Relzgions of all ſhapes and faſhions, had not there - 
been a natural inclination 1n.. Mens ſouls to Religion, and an. 
Indeleble Idea of a Deity on the minds of men? Were then . 
this propenſty-grenndleſs, and. this Idea filFitiou:, it were the 
greateſt /ur 1Maginable, which could be caſt upon. Nature, 
that when the 5nſtinits of i#ratianal agents argue ſomething. 
real. in them ; only man. the moſt Noble being of the viſible. 
world, muſt. be fatally carried to. the belzef of that which . 
never was. Which.yet hath fo great a force and awe-upon 
man, that nothing creates -ſo great anxteriss In his hfe as this . 
doth; nothing lays him more open to the deſizns,of any who . 
bave an intent. to abuſe him. Bur yet. further, the Politic- 
ans who firſt abuſed the world in telling them there was a - 
God, did they themſelves believe there was a God orno ? If 
they did, then they had no fuch exd as abzſmg the worl:] into - 
ſuch a belief. If they did not, upon what accounts did they 
believe there was one, when the people were ſo ready; to be- 
lieve there was one? Was that as certain as tradition before 
that there was no God, as afterwards they made it to be that 
there was? If ſo, then all —_— whom they? per (waded * 
| ; 0 3. | Q 
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to believe there was a God, did before, all believe there was 
none 1 and how can it poſlibly enter into the reaſon of any 
manto think, that people who had been brought up in the 
belief that there was no Ged atall, nor any ſtate after this 


"Zife, ſhould all unanimouſly quit the principles of edncation 


which tended ſo much to their eaſe and pleaſure here, to he. 
lzeve there was a God and another life, an1 thereby to fill . 
themſelves full of fears and d:/quierments;, meerly becauſe 


Their Rulers told them fo ? Again, it theſe Rulers themſelyes 


were ſo wiſe as not to believe a Deity, can we imagine there 
ever was1luch an ge of the world wherein it fel] out ſo hap. 
pily,that only the Rulers were wiſe, and all the ſubjetts fools ? 
*But it ray be, it will be ſaid, that all who were wiſe themſelves 
did net believe a Deity, but yet conſented to the prattice of Re- 
Ligion, becauſe it was ſo uſeful for the Government of mankind, 
but can it be thought that all theſe wiſe mex which we 
muſt fappoſe of ſeveral razks and degrees, (for Philoſophers 

are not always States men, nor States-men Philoſophers) 
ſhould ſoreadily concar in ſuch a thing which tended moſt 
to the Intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the world? 
Would none of them be ready ta afſerr the truth, though it 
were but to make a party of their own, and diſcover to the 
people, that it was only the ambition and deſign of their Go- 
vernours which ſought to bring the people to ſlavery by the 
belief of ſuch things which were contrary to the tradition 
of their fore-fathers, and wonld make their, /zves, if they 
believed them, continually :roubleſom and unquiet ? Or if 
we could ſuppoſe rhings ſhould hit thus in one Nation, what 
is this to the whole World which the Atheiſ# here ſuppoſeth 
etcrnal? What, did all the Rulers of the world exaQly agree 
in one moment of time; or at leaſt in one aze thus to abuſe 
the World ? Didthe deſigns of Governours and the credulity 
of all people fall out to be ſo ſuitable together ? But on the 
contrary, we do not find that Governours can have the judge- 


* ments Of people ſo at their command, that they can mak 


them to believe what they pleaſe; if it were ſo, we may well 


fay with that Atheiftical Pope, Hen quam minimo regitur 
munidu,, What a twine thread will rule the world ), But grant- 


ing theſe thing*, (which any but an Arbeift wilt-fay are im- 


poſſible) 


! 
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poſſible) yet whence ſhould it come to paſf that the world 
- which is generally Jed more by the op:zi0rs of their fore- - 
fathers, than by reaſon, ſhould ſo cancel that former tradition 
that there was no Goa, that no remaining Joorſteps of it can 
betraced in any hiſtory of thoſe times ? Or did the Governors 
all conſent to aboliſh ail records of it ? Publick and written 
I grant they might, but not 7hofe out ct mends mids and me- 
mories; which would have been for the eaſe of the minds of 
their poſterity conveyed in fome ſecret Cabala from Fathers- 
to their Children. It may be it will be ſaid, ſo it was, but. 
wen durſt not profeſs it for fear i the Laws; but 1t is not 
evident that the Laws of all the ancient Commer wealths. 
were ſo ſevere againſt Atheiſm, and withall how came ſome 
of the wiſeff and moſt Philoſophical men of Greece and Rome: 
to embrace the exiſtence of a Deity as a thing far more conſo- 
ant tO reaſon than the contrary opinion, and eſtabliſhed 
their belief on ſuch evidences from ature it ſelf, that none 
of their Antagoniſts were able to anſwer them ? It: was not 
certainly the fear of Laws which made men rational and 2+ 
quiſitive 1nto the zatures and cauſes of things;. and yet thoſe: 
who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries of the Heathen, and: 
heing deſtitute of divine revelation,. yet irecly and firmly af- 
ſented to the exiſtence of a Diety. Had it been only fraud and 
mpoſture which brought men to believe a God, whence came 
it to paſs that this fraud was not diſcovered by theſe Philoſo- 
phers, who were far better able by their nearnef to thoſe el- 
deſt rzmes, and much converſe abroad in other Nations ( for. 
ſome travelled into e/Egypt, Chaldea, Perfia, India, meerly. 
togain Ro to have found out ſuch an impoſture, had 
K been. ſuch,..than any of our modera Arheiſts* Whence: 
come theſe now in this-almoſt decrepite age of the world to be 
the firſt ſmellers-out of ſo great a deſizn? By what means, . 
what tokens and evidence came ſuch an :mpofture to their 
knowledge ? Becauſe, forſooth, the worlds ſtill apt to be —_ 
by-apretence of Religion; but: he that doth not fee how ſilly 
and ridiculous a Sopbiſm that is, either by his own reaſon, or 
by what hath gone before; hath wir and reafoz little enough + 
to be an Atheiſt. Some therefore who would ſeem a li:tle 
wiſer than.the wulrar ſort. of Atheiſts (for it ſeems there. 
| ; IS 
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'Isa wv#/guz among them too, I wiſh it be more for their 
meanneſs than multitude ) are fo far convinced of the un. 
reaſonableneſs Of judging that the belief of a Deity came inby 
fraud, that finding it ſo general and univerſal, they attribute 
IC tO as general and univerſal a cauſe, Whiclris the influence of 
the ſtars. So true ſtill is'that of the Poet, Cirlum ipſum pe- 
timus ſtultitia, for by 'what Imaginable influence come the 
ſtars to plant opinions'in mens minds fo deeply and univer- 
ſally ? Bot yet turther, is this opz74o7 which is thus cauſed by 
the ſtars, true orfalſe? if the opinion be 7-1e, we have what 
wedelire, if falſe, what malignant z7flence 1s this of the 
. ſtars ſo powerfully to ſway men to the belief of a falſity? 
How far are the ſtars then from doing goodto mankind, 
when they are fo nfluential to deceive the world ; but then 
by what peculiar inflaence come ſome men to be freed from 
this general impoſture ? If the cauſe be ſo univerſal, the 
effett muſt be univerſal too. - But if only the Nativity and. 
continuance of fome particular rel:gions may be calculated 
by the /tars,. ( as Cardan and YVaninu Atheiſtically ſuppoſe ) - 
whence then comes the general propenſity and #nclination to 
Religion in all ages and Nations of the World? If it be 
then cauſed by the Heavens in general, it. muſt be produced 
neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo to be an Atheiſt, were im- 
poſſible; if it be cauſed by the influence of ſome particular 
ſtars, then when that :nfluence cealeth, the world would uni- 
verſally relapſe into Atheiſm. So that there is no poſlible way 
of avoiding this univerſal conſent of mankind, as an argument 
that there is a God, when all the pretences of the Atheiſt 
againſt it are ſo weakz ridiculous and impertinent. 

The only thing then left for him, is to deny the rruch of 
the thing, viz. that there 1s ſuch an univerſal conſent ;, becauſe 
ſome perſons have been found in the' world who have not agreed © 
with the reſt of mankznd in this opinion. To this I anſwer, 
C which was the ſecond particular for clearing this argu- 
ment.) that the diſſent of theſe perſons 1s not ſufficient to ma- 
nifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a dilate 
of nature. For I demand of the greateſt Aryeiſt, Whether It - 
be ſufficient to ſay, that it is not arural for men to have 
twolegs, becauſe ſome have been born with ore, Or that It is 

| | _ 4 
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and Anomalies 1n nature, and therefore not to be reckoned in 
the regular account of things, the lame I may with as great 
reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be difpunged out of the 
Cenſus of ſuch who att upon free principles of reaſon ; becauſe 
there may be ſome peculiar reaſons given of their diſſent from 
the reſt of mankind in the denyal of a Deiry. We lee by the 


old Philoſophers how far the :fetation of Novelty, and am- © 


bition of being cryed up for no vulgar wits, may carry men to 
deny ſuch things, which are moſt common and obvious in the 
- world. Is there any thing more plain and evs.dent to reaſon, 
than that it implies a contradittion for the ſame thing tobe 
' and not be at the ſametime, and yet it we believe Ariſtotle, 
who largely diſputes againſt them, &'a? Jy mis 4 duvnl 7% 
UN adn pact m3 dure 19) *) wh #3). There were ſome who af- 


firmed that a thing might be and nat be at the ſame time. What 


ſoevident in natrere as motion, yet the Philoſopher is well 
known who diſputed againſt it, and thought himſelf ſubrile 
.indoing fo too ? What are men more aſſured of, than that 
they /ve, and yet (if it be not too dogmatical, even in that 
to believe the Scepricks) it was a thing none could be aſſured 
of? What are our ſenſes more aſſured of than that the ſnow 
iSwhite, yet all the Philoſophers were not of that opinion? 
Is this then ſufficient reaſo» on which to deny an univerſal 
conſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers oppoſed. it, when it is moſt 
undoubtedly true, which Tully ſharply ſpeaks of the ancient 
Philoſophers, Nihil tam abſurdum quod non dixerit aliquis 
Philoſophorum , there was no abſurdity. ſo great, but it found 4 
Philoſopher to vonch it ? But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers 
who queſtioned the exiſtence of a Deity, though they were 
not for mumber to be compared with thoſe who aſlerted it, 
yet were not ſo iexcuſabie therein, as our Modern Atheiſts 7 
becauſe they then knew no other way of Relzgzon, but that 
which . was joyned with horrible ſuperſtition, and r$diculous 
rites of worſhip, they were ſtrangers tO any thing of divine 
relation, Or to any real miracles wrought to conhrm it, and 
'to ſuch a way of ſerving God ws is.molt agreeable - 
Ce the 
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fo dearly) becauſe there have been ſo many who have taken 
- away their own lives? If it be ſaid that theſe are AMornfters 
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the Divine nature, moſt ſuitable to our reafon, moſt efefuga! 
for advencing true goodneſs in the world. And although this 
molt excellent Religion, vIT. the Chriſtsan, be ſubje@tto ma- _ 
ny ſcandals by reaſon of the corruptions which have been 
mixed with it by thoſe who. haveprofefſed it, yet the Religion 
it ſelf is clear and wntainted, being with great integrity pre-. 
ſerved in the ſacred records of it. So that now Atbeify hath 
far leſs to plead for it elf, than it had in the midſt of the 
3gnorance and ſuperſtition of the Heathen Idolatries. But, if 
we ſhould grant the Atheiſt more than he can: prove, that 
the zumber of ſuch who denied a Desty hath been great in all - 
ages of the world; is it probable they ſhould ſpeak the ſenſe 
of nature, whole opsnon, if it were embraced, would difolve 
all ryes and obl;gations whatſoever, would let the world looſe 
to the higheſt Lcentioſunef, without check, or controxl, and 
would in time overturn all civil Societies? For as Tully hath 
largely ſhewn, Take away the being and providence of God 
out of the world, and there follows nothing but perturbation 
and confuſion in it 5, not only all. ſanity, piety and devotion 
& deſtroyed, but all faith, wertue and humane Societies too; 
which are impoſliþle to be upheld without Religion, as not. 
only he, but Plate, Ariſtotle, and Plutarch have fully demon- 
ſtrated. Shall ſuch perſons then who hold an opinion ſo con- 
zraryto all other diftates of zatare, rather ſjeak, the ſenſe of 
nature than they who have aſſerted the Belief of a Deity, 
which tends. ſo much to advance nature, to regulate the. 
world, and to.reform the lives of men? Certainly. if it: were 
not a diftate of nature that there was a God; it is impollible 
to conceive the world ſhould be ſo conſtant in the belief of 
him, when the thoxghts of him breed ſo. many anxiertes in. 
mens minds, and withal, ſince Godis neither obvioxs to ſenſe,. 
nOT his nature comprehenſible by humane reaſon. Which 1s 4 
ſtronger evidence it is a charatter of himſelf which God hath. 
imprinted on the minds of men, which makes them fo unant- 
monlly agree that he when they can neither ſee him, nor 
yet fully comprehend him. For any whole Nation, which have 
conſented in the denyal of a Deity, we have no evidence at allz. 
ſome ſuFicioxs it is true there were at firſt concerning lome 
very karkarous people in America, but it is ſince evident, | 
| though: | 
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though they are groſly miſtaken as to the ature of God, yet 
they worſh5p ſomerhing inſtead of him, ſuch as the Toupin- 
amboults, Caribes, Patagons, Tapuie and others ; of the laſt 


of which Yoſſins from one Chriſtophorons Arciſſewsks a Polo- 
ian Gentleman who was among them, hath given a large 
account of their Rel:g:0nv, and the manner of their worſhip- 
ping of their gods, both good and bad. And that which among 
thele /-dians much confirm our preſent argument, Is, that 
only thoſe who have been the moſt barbarous and ſavage Na- 
tions, have been ſuſpetFed of erreligion, but the more civilized 
they have beer, the more evident their ſerſe of Religion. 
The Peruvians worſhip one chief God, whom they call Y;- 
rachocha, and Pachacamack, which 1s as much as the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth. And of the Rel;gion of the Mexicans, 
"Lipſa and others ſpeak. So that the nearer any have ap- 
proached to civility and kyowledge, the more ready the) 
have been to own a Deity, and none have had fo little ſonf. 
_ "of it, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes ; and 
whether of theſe two now comes nearer to reaſon,let any one 
_ who hath judge. | 

' Another great evidence that God hath imprinted a chara- 
fer or Idea of himſelf on the minds of men is, becauſe ſuch 
things are contained in this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily 
imply his exiſtence. The main force of this argument lies in this, 
That which we do clearly and diſtir:aly perceive to belong to 
the nature and eſſence of athinz, may be with truth affirmed of 
the thing z, not that it may be affirmed with rruth ro belong 
ro the nature of the thing, for that were an empty T autology, 
but it may be affirmed with rrarb of the rhing it ſelf, as 1f T 
clearly percezve upon exact enquiry, that to be an animal doth 
belong to the nature of man, | may with ruth affirm that 
man is a living creature ,, if I find it demonſtrably true rhat'a 
Triangle hath three angles equal to two right ones, then I may 
truly affirm it of any Triazgle; but now. we aſſume, rhae 
upon the moſt exatt ſearch and enquiry, Þ clearly perceive that 
neceſſary exiſtence doth immutably fie to the nature of God, 
_ therefore, | may with as much eruth affirm, that God exiſts, 


as that man is a living creature ; Or a Trsangle hath three un- 


Lles equal to tworioht ones, But becuaſe many are ſo apt fo 
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\ ſuſpeft ſome kind of Sophiſm in this argwnent, when it is | 


managed from the Idea in mens minds, becauſe that ſeems to 
imply only an objefive reality in the mind, and that nothin 

can be thence inferred as to the ex:/texce of the thing whole 
Taea it is, I therefore ſhall indeayour to manifeſt more clear. 
ly the force of this argument, by proving ſeverally the ſap. 


 poſations which it ſtands upon, whichare theſe three. 1. That 


clear and diſtintt perception of the mind us the greateſt evidence 
we can have of the truth of any thing. 2. That we have this clear 
perception that neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to the nature of Gad. 
3. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to Gods nature, it una- 
voidably follows that he deth exiſt. Nothing can be deſired more 
plain or full to demonſtrate the force of this argument, than by 
proving every one of theſe. | 

1. That the greateft evidence we can bave of the truth of 4 
thing, #, a clear and diſtinft perception of it in our minds. 
For otherwiſe the rational faculties of mans ſou! would be 
wholly uſeleſs, as being not firzed for any end at all, ifupona 
right #ſe of them, men were {till [able to be deceived, 1 
grant, the imperfeftion Of Our minds 1n this preſent ſtate is 
very great, which makes us ſo'obnoxiozs to errour and mi- 
ſtake ;, but then that «mperfe&o7 lies in the proneneſs in mans 
mind tobe led by mmereſt and prejudice 1n the judgement of 
things ;, but in ſuch things as are purely ſpeculative and ratio 
al, if the m3nd cannot be certazn it is not deceived in them, 
it can have no certaimy at all of. any Mathematical demon 
ftrations. Now we find 1n our, minds a clear and convin= 
cing evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are proponnaded to 
our anderſtandings, as that a thing cannot be and not be at the 
Same time ;, that, a now-entity can have no proper attributes} 
that, while I reaſon and diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſo clear, 
that no mar doth ſuſpeRt himſelf deceived at all in them. 
Beſides, if we had no ground of certainty at all in our judging 
things, to what purpoſe is there an Jdea of true and falſe 1n 
our minds, if it be impoſlible to know the one from the other? 
But I ſay not, that in all percepriozs of the m3nd we have cer- 
tain evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and dr - 
fant; thatis, when upon the greateſt conſiderarion of the 
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" to dowht concerning it; and this muſt ſuppoſe the minds ab- 

' ftraftion wholly from the ſenſes; for we plainly find that 
while we attend to them, we may judge our ſelves very cer- 
tain, and yet be deceived, as thole who have an 1ﬀeriſm in 
their eyes, May judge with much confidence that they ſee 
things as clearly and aiſtinitly as any other doth. Beſides, 
there are many things taken for granted by mex, which have 
no evidence Of reaſon atall in them ; Now if men will judge of 
the rruth of things by ſuch principles, no wonder if they be 
deceived. But when we ſpeak of clearand diſtin{t perceptions, 
we ſuppole the mind to proceed upon. evident principles of 
reaſon, or to have ſuch notions of things, which as far as we 
can perceive by the /:ght of reaſon, do agree with the natures 
of the things we apprehend ; if in ſuch things then there-be 
no ground of certasaty, It is as much as to ſay our Faculties 
are to ro purpoſe; which highly reflefts either upon God or 
nature. © It 1s a noble queſtson as anyiis in Philoſophy, What 
Is the certain xermezey Of the rrurh of things, or what ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon in its judgement 
 oftherruth of ſuch objetts as are repreſented to it ?: Nothing. 
can render the Philoſophy of Epicurus more juſtly ſufpetted 
to any rational and inquiſitive mind, than his making the 
ſenſes the only certain conveyers of the truth of things to the 
- mind, The ſenſes I grant do not in themſelves deceive any, 
but if I make the zmpreſſions of ſenſe to be the only rule for 
the mind to judge by of the truth of things, I make a way for. 
the greateſt impoſtures,- an 1 the molt erring judgments. For 
if my mind aftirms every th:ng to-be in its proper nature ac- 
cording to that Idea which the 2magination hath received 
from the impreſſions upon the Organs of ſenſe, it. will be im- 
poſſible for me ever to- underſtand the right natures of things. 
Becauſe the natures of things may remain the ſame, when all 
thoſe things in them which affe& the Organs of ſenſe may be 
altered, and becauſe the various motion and configuration of 
the particles of matter, may. make ſuch an impreſſion upon the 
ſenſes, which may cauſe an 7dea 1n us: of that: in the things 
_ themſelyes, which yet may be only in the manner of ſenſats- 
on, As ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe it to be in heat:and cold. 
Now if the. ind judgeth of rn things according | 
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to thoſe Tdea's which come from the impreſſions made upan 
the Organs of ſenſe , how IS IT poſſible it thould ever come 
to a right judgement of the xarures. of things ? So that in 
referenceeven tothe grolleſt material beings, it mult be the 
perception only of the mind, Which can truly inform us of their 
\ proper xature and efſence. Belides, there are many 1dea's of 
things in the mind of mar which are capable to have Proper- 
ties demonſtrated of them, which never owed thelr origenal to 
our ſenſes, and were never imported to the mind at the Keyes 
of the ſenſes. Such are molt Mathematical figures which 
have their peculiar properties and demonſtrations; ſuch are 
all the murzal reſpetts of things to each other, which may be ag 
certain and evident tothe mindas it ſelf is, now it is plain 
by this, that all certainty Of kyowledge is not conveyed by 
the ſenſes ; but our truelt way of certain underſtanding the 
ature Of any thing, is by the clear and diſtintt perception of 
the mind, which is founded on the Truth of our faculties ; 
and that however we may be deceived when we do not make 
a right uſe of our reaſon, becauſe of the smperfeftion of our 
preſent ſtate; yet if we ſay our mmd may be deceiged when 
things are evident and clear to them upon plain p p of 
wh it is-highly to reflect upon that Ged who gave men ra- 
tzonal faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth 
from falſhood. _ * Sy 
2. That we have clear and diſtintt perception that neceſſity 
of exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God. For which we 
are to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our notion 
of the zatzre of God, and of the nature of any other being. 
In all.other beings, | grant we may abſtra&# efſerce and exs- 
fence from each other; now if I can make it appear,that there 
is. evident reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the motion 
of God, then'it will be more plain that receſſiry of exiſtence 
doth &mmutably belong to his nature, It is manifeſt to our 
reaſon, that in-all other beings, which we apprehend the ne 
ures of, nothing elſe can be plyed in the natures of them 
beyond bare poſſib:lity of exiſtence ; no, although the things 
which we do apprehend,do really exiſt,becauſe in forming an 
Iaea of a_ thing, we abſtraQt from every thing which is not 
iwplyed inthe very »ature of the thing : now exiſtence be&- 
ing 
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- ing only contingent and poſſible,as to any other being, it can- 
not be any zngreazent Of its Idea, becauſe it doth not be- 
Jong to Its a for we may fully apprehend the nature of 
the thing, without attributing exiſtence to it. But now in 
our conception of a _ abſolutely perfeft, bare poſſibibty or 
contingency of exiſtence ſpeaks a direCt repugnancy to the Idea 
of him, tor how can we conceive, that Being abſolutely per- 

fett, which may want that which gives fe to all other per- 
 feltions, which 18 exiſtence? The only ſcruple which mefis 
minds are ſ#bje£} to in apprehending the force of this' argu: 
ment lies in this, Whether this necefſary exiſtence doth really 
belong to the nature of that being whoſe Idea it is, or elſe it be 
only a Mode of our conception in apprehending God? For clear- 
ing of this, we mult confider by what certainrales we can 
know when the compoſition of things together in the under- 
fanding doth depend upon the meer operation of the mind, 
and when they do belong to the things themſelves and their 
immutable nature. For which we have no rule fo certain and 
evident as this 1s, that in thoſe ch;mgs which depend meerly. 
on the a of the md joyning together, the underſtanding 
cannot only abſtratt one thing from another, but may really 
divide them in its conceptions from each other : but in fuch 

- things which cannot be divided from each other,but the eſſence 

of the thing 1s quite altered, it is a certain evidence that thoſe. 
things were Not conjoyned by the meer a of the mind, but 
do 1mmutably belong to the natures of the things themſelves, 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle inſcribed in a. x, 
ſquare, a man walking, a horſe with wings, it 1s evident I may 

underſtand the natures of all theſe things without theſe affe- 

tons of them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the nature of a 
Triangle, without imagining a ſquare, a man without walking, 

a horſe without wings 5. thence it neceſſarily follows, that: 
the joyning of theſe things together, was meerly an att of the- 
mma; but now I cannot concezve a Triangle not to have 
three angels equal to two right ones, Nora man that hath not: 
rationality belonging to him ;, for if I divide theſe atrributes- 
from them, I deſtroy their zarwes;-and therefore the joyning 
of theſe rogether is not- any meer att of the md; but theſe 
are ſuch things as are implyed in the very. notion of wm 
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and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, when I 
\ -  conceiye the notion of a body, I can imagine all perfetF;on; 
belonging to it, without concerving 1t neceſſarily to exiſt ;, for 
it may be a body ſtil}, though it hath not its being from jt 
ſelf; but when I conceive a Being abſolutely perfett, it is im- 
poſſible to imagine it ſhould have its being from any other; and 
it it be from it ſelf, it muſt of zeceſſiry ext. ' For though 
the mind ſtill -be apt to doubt, whether exiſtence in this 1dea 
be only a mode of cogitation;, yet that doubt may be eaſily 
removed, if the 972d doth but attend to this, that at leaſt 
poſſibility of exiſtence doth belong to all thoſe Beings which 
we have a clear /dea of in our mds; and the reaſon why we 
attribute bare poſſibzl;ty to them, 1s becauſe we apprehend 
ſome reaſon in our minds which keeps us from attributing 
neceſſity of exiſtence to them, as that it is not imphed in ity 
nature, or that it doth <zpend on ſome other being, or that it 
' wants snfimite power, &C. Now all theſe reaſons which make 
— US attribute bare poſſibility of exiſtence to any being, are taken 
away when we conceive a being abſolutely perfef;, for then 
exiſtence is implyed among the zumber of perfeitions and 
this being is ixdependent, upon all others, and 5nfinitely power-- 
ful;, ſo that nothing can hinder its exiſtence; and therefore 
| we mult conclude that neceſſity of exiſtence doth immutably 
belong to the nature and notion of God, and is not any mode 
only of our conception; becauſe if we take away neceſſity of 
exiſtence from God, we loſe the notion of a Being abſolutely 
erfe(t. | | 
, Foc third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to the 
nature of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſlary 
concluſion from the other two, as the premiſes, but is in 
ſelf evident to any ones 7eaſon ; for it implyes noleſs than a 
 contradiftion for a being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it he que- 
Vid. Des carts ſtionable, Whether it doth exiſ# or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe 


me nya may ſuffice here to explain and enforce this argument; if any 


"i ad objet. Ae yet unſatisfied, I refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, 


D.g. More An- Who have made it their peculiar bxſmeſs to manaze it, and | 
tidote againſt /;ndicare it from all obje&ions: which falls in only here as an 
| Atheiſm-libit. £u;Jence that God hath impiinted a_charafter of himſelf on 
h. 5, Fa CE: the minds of men, ſeeing we have ſo clear and diſtintt an Idea 
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"of fuch a Being, from whom, if we take away ' neceſſity of 
"exiſtence, we deſtroy that zotion which our minds have of an 


abſolutely perfeft Being. This is the firſt way whereby we can 
conceive all /nfinite Being may make himſelf kzown to man- 
kind, by imprintins an Indeleble charafter of himſelf upon 


_ the ſoul, which can be attributed to none beſides himſelf with- 


out doing manifeſt viclence to our own faculties, and ſuſpe- 
ting our ſelves deceived in things which are molt clear and 
evident to us. | 
I come to the ſecond evidence which God hath given usof SetF. 15. 

his own ex:ſtence, which is the mark and impreſſion which he 
hath left of an infinite Wiſedom and Counſel in the appearances 
mhich are in nature. There needs no greater Cr:tici/m to 
find out the true Author of all the works of nature; the works 
themſelves ſhew the Author as plainly, as if his effigzes were 
drawn upon them. If the great car:oſity and contrevance of 
any artzficial enoine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical 


| mi of the framer of it ; what ridiculous folly will 1t be 
| - toimpute that rare mechaniſm of the works of nature to the 


blind and fortuitous motion of ſome particles of matter ? 
Suppoſe a multitude of letters caſually thrown together, 
ſhould fall ſo handſomely in order, that we might read in 
them the zames of T roja, Funo, eAinetas, Dido, Turnus, Aſcar- 
m1, Or the like ; 1s 1t poſſible for any to imagine that ever 
they ſhould reach the grandeur, ftyle, matter and accuracy of 
the whole Books of thee Aneids? So granting,that now matter 
being ſet in moron by a divine power, may, by its continual 


agitation, at laſt produce ſome of the appearances of nature'; 


yet what 1s this to the whole Univerſe, or the admirable con- 
trevance of any one part init? If theſe things had been the 
reſult of meer matter and motion, when once the particles of 
matter had been ſo united and. ſettled together, as to produce 
any one ſpecies of animals in the-world (which- it is almoſF 
unconceiyable they -ſhould) yet we cannot. think, that 'If 
ſymmetry of parts enough for it meerly 
ſelf, _ propagate more, there could have been 


any further: atrempe 'imade-by thoſe 4roms,, which had been 
once ſettled. in.a determinate figure., How came it then to 

few. of animals in'the world, 
"RE 


* but 
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but what hath ſuch an order, ſymmetry and contrivence of | 


and therefore ſpeaks them: to be the effetts of a ſupream Go. 
-vernoar of the world, and not the produtts of meer matter e 
Is it poſſible that any, who is not before-hand reſolved to 
exclude a Deity, ſhould imagine that any particles of marter | 
ſhould fall into the exatt form, order, motion, and ſerviceable. 
eff to the world which the Heavenly bodies are in, without 
= Nat. Deor. 1;vine counſel and wiſedom diſpoſing of them ? - Tlly tells vs 
++ 679] ofs ſpeech of Ariftotle to tins purpoſe ; If we could ſuppoſe 
perſons to have lived in fome caverns of the earth, and to hawe 
enjoyed every thing there of pleaſure, and riches, or whatever 
it is whith we think makes mens lwves happy, and had never 
been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, but had onely ſome 
obſcure report of an infixice power and Being ; and that after- 
Wards theſe perjons ſhould by an opening of the caverns wherein 
ey were, core abroad into rheſe parts of the world, and ſhould 
ſuddenly behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and obſerec 
the va mp of the clouds, and violence of winds, and behold the 
bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the Sun, and how the day de- 
pended xpon his preſence, and apon his withdrawing ſhoul 
view the face of the Heavens pay, 2 it were the ſecond coſe 
of ray) ” order and RH El h Stars, - _ 
of the light of the Moon, their rifing and ſetting, and their fixed 
and rnd courſes they oy not bold from rare 
there was a Deity, and that theſe were the-effetts of bis gower. 
So vaſtly different are the free and natural emanations of our 
fonts, from that which we force and ffrain out of ow ſelves 
by differting and wringms thoſe free principles of reaſon 
which God hath given us. a few ſorry experiments ad 
forme Arbitrarious Hypotheſes, malt make us form other con- 
ceprions of things, than the mejeſty, order, and beauty ofthem 
do naturally = 'us : We ſee when once we can but 
«bftraft onr minds thoſe prejudices which continual con- 
verſation with the world brings upon us, by that ſpeech of 
Ariftotle, how readily our winds, will frame an excellent com- | 
mentary upon thoſe words of the royal Pſalmift, The Hea- 
wvens declare the Glory of God, -Wnd-the Firmament fhews hs 
bandy-work, To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words o_ | 
We. £ EXCEUC 


partes, which ſpeaks more than meer zeceſſiry of ſubſiſtence, , | 
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BS excellent Orator himſelf in another place are very obfer- 
S yable; Quid eff enim verius quam neminem efſe oportere tam De Legibus | 


fulte arrogamtem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem puter ineſſe, in | 2» 
celo — non putet ? aut ea que vix ſumma in gents FAa- 

tione comprehendat , nulla ratione movers putet ? quem vero 
aftrorum ordines, quem dierum nottiumgque viciſſuudines, quem 
menſium temperatio, quemque ea que gignuntur nobis ad fruen- 
dum, non gratum efſe cogant, hunc hominem omnino numerare 
qui dicet ? What monſtrous arrogancy would it be in any man 
to think. there is a mind and reaſon in himſelf, and that there 
is none ins the world ? or to think, thoſe things are moved with- 
aut reaſon and underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſcarce 
able to comprehend ? Neither can he —_ the name of a may, 


" from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the ſtars, the ſuc- 


ceſſion and order of ſeaſens, and the innumerable benefits which 
he enjoys in the world, does not extort gratitude towards that 
Being which ordered all theſe things. What a low opinion 
then had thoſe more refined and generous [pirits who went 
onely upon principles of pure and wndiftorted reaſon, of thoſe 
mean and 3gnoble ſouls, which were inclined to Atheiſm ;; 
eſpecially then, when Religion was ſo abuſed, that it was 
true of the wilſeſt of them, what one {aid of Eraſmus, Ma- 
fs babuit quid fugeret quam quid ſequeretur, they knew what 
to avord, but not what they ſhould embrace ? And yet when 
they ſaw ſo much into the folly and Jopafiein of Heathen- 
worſhip, they ſaw the greateſt reaſore {till to adhere to the 
belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen, eſpecially jn the 
ſecend of thoſe excellent Dialogues of Tully, de natwra Deo- 
wm, where this particular argument to prove a Deity from 
the admirable contrivance of the works of nature, is mang- 
.ged with a great deal of eloquence and reaſon, and by parti- 
cular enumeration of moſt conſiderable parts of the "_ 
$0 anbecoming a late Philoſopher was that reaſos of his, why 
he waved the argument from the. conſideration of the world 
to infer a Deity, becauſe the ends of God are unſearchable, as 
flowing from hu Infinite wiſedom. For what though God may 
conceal {ome things from men, which he intends, and are of 
no concernment for man to know, muſt therefore of neceſſity 
thoſe ends of his be wnſcarchable in his works of Creation, 
F | Fff 2 which 
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which refer ſo :mediately to the advantage of life, and rend 
ſo much to the venerarion of the _ ? 5 0 

Nay the peculiar «ſe and ſerviceableneſs of many' parts of 
the Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of may, is 
ſo evident. that this hath been the main argument which hath 
induced ſome, otherwiſe Arheitical enough, to acknowledge 
and adore a Deity. - And although the Eprcareans be lamen- 
tably puzled to give any tolerable account of many: other 
appearances -in" nature, yet they no where diſcover ſo-much 
weakneſs and ignorance, as when they. come to diſcourſe 
De uſu partium ,- about the 'contrivance of the. party" of 
mans body. Whoſe opinion: 1s thus briefly delivered by 
Lucretins.  * PHOSEON $OI UI  P ITRASY BAY 
N1l ideo quoniam natum ft in corpore ut ut 
i . Poſſemus;: ſed quod natin ft 1d procreat uſum. 

(10); Y | Þ Jr: Ad E WIC 14, Ay Eoin tony et an 
i.'e." That no parts of mans body were deſigned for that uſe which 
they are imployed. for. but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are in, and men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
#ſe and ſerviceableneſs. An opinion at firſt view fo ſtrangely 
wnreaſonable, that we cannot think Epicurus ſhould) have 
everembraced it; had it not unavoidably followed upon his 
Hypotheſis of all things in the Univerſe reſulting onely from 
a fortuttous concourſe of Atoms : According to which he ſup- 
Poſed in man a different configuration of parts would hap- 
pen, from the various ag:ration and concretion of thoſe little 
parricles whichat firlt ra» together in the faſhioz of a man; 
and becauſe that ma had in him a more florid and vivacious 

zrir, made up of the moſt ſubtle and moveable Atoms , 
thence 2etion came into the ſeveral parts ſuitable to the 
different conformation of them. And becauſe thoſe Atoms of 
which the out is compoſed, are capable of ſenſation, thence 
it comes to paſs, that it ſees in the eye, hears in the ear, and 
ſmells in the noftrits. This is the moſt which is made of the 
opinion of Epicxrus by the late ſeduloxs vindicator of him, 
which yet himſelf calls :»roleranda opinio; and it will appear 
to be fo, not onely as contradifting what God himfelf hath 
delivered concerning my, but what reaſo7 its ſelf will eaſily 
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— fareef from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of mans 
bo 


. It muſt be confeſſed there were ſome Philoſophers 
elder than Epicurus, who were much 5xclied to this opinion, 
as Democritus, Empeadocles, Anaxagoras and others; yet we 
find thoſe who more narrowly ſearched into the natures of 
living creatures, were thereby brought to, acknowledge a di- 
vine providence which with a great deal of wiſedom did order 
the ſeveral parrs of animals; and adapted them to their 
peculiar «ſes. And although Ariſtotle in his Books de Par- 
tibus Animalium, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond opinion 
of thoſe Phzloſophers ; yet none hath handled this argument 
with more exa&eſs.and accuracy, and with a more peculiar 
reflexion.on Epicxrus, than Galen hath done in his excellent 
piece De uſu partium. Which Gaſſendus thinks Galen writ 


with a kind of Enthuſiaſm upon him (adeo rotum opus vide- Gaſſend. T34.2. 
tur conſcriptum wwaezaws) and fo that all thoſe ſeventeen lib. 2. ſect. 3- 


Books of his on that Subject, area kind of 119. Pſalm in 
Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe of the great 
Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt, 
Pal. 139. 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my ſoul kyoweth right well. 
1n the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great 
variety of parts which is in ſeveral animals ſuitable-to their 
ſeveral natures ;. the horſe becauſe of his ſwiftneſs and pride, 
hath the ſtrongeſt hoof's and moſt curled main; the Lion be- 
cauſe of his fierceneſs and courage hath his ftrength lying in 
his reerh and paws; the Bull in his horns, the Boar in his 
tusks , the Hart and Hare being timerous creatures, their 
parts are made firreſt for flight - but man becauſe he hath a 
principle of reaſon 1n him, hath no defenſrve, or offenſive wea- 
pons in his body, but he hath hands to make »fe of both ; 
winch being joyned with, and imployed by his reaſon, far ex- 
teed all thoſe advantages which any other creatures have, 
being imployed not onely to defend himſelf, but to build houſes, 
make cloaths.,. arms, nets, whatever 1s uſeful for himſelf, or 
hurtful to thoſe creatures which he hath command over ; 
but becauſe man was made for ſociety and civil converſe, 
therefore his hands were not onely imployed to defend himſelf 
or hurt other creatures, but for the mutual benefir and ad- 
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ples built, all inſtruments of Arts framed , by them we en joy 
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the benefit of others wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, Ar; 
ftotle, Hippecrates, and other ancients, though at ſuch a di. 
ce from us. Now that the configuration of parts .is not 
the caſe of the uſe of them afterwards, as the Lions paw 
of his coxrage, the Bulls borns of his fiercenefs, or the ſlender. 
neſs of the Hart of its fearfulnef _ by this, becauſe 
the young ozes of the {ſeveral kinds of animals, before 
their pars are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame «ſe of them 
which the others do. As Galen faith, he. had often ſeen a Bulb 
calf puſhing with his head before any horns were grown out, 
and a Colt kicking when his hoofs were yet tender, and 2 
young Boar defending himſelf with his jaws before he had 


any exsks, which is an evident argument that the parrs were _ 


deligned for the uſe, and not the uſe follow the parts. $0, 
faith he, rake three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Duck, 
and a third of a Serpent, and after they are hatched through | 
moderate heat, we ſhall find when they are but newly bated 
the two firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have wings, 

the third endeavouring to creep away 01 its belly ; and if ya 
breed them up to greater perfettion, and bring them into the 
open Air, you will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into 
the Air, the Duck, quodaling into a pool, and the Serpent cree 
under ground. Afterwards he comes particularly to handle 
the ſeveral parts of mans body, and firſt begins with the 
Hand, and ſhews 1n each part that it were poſſible to have 


. framed them with greater convemency for their ſeveral uſe} 


than they have. "The «ſe of the hand 1s to take hold of any 
thing which man can »ſe ; now there being chings of ſack. 
different ſizes which men may »ſe, it had been impoſlible for 
the bard, if it had been one entre thing, and undivided, that 
it could have held things greater or leffer than its ſelf, butif 
muſt have been equal to it. But now as the fingers are placed 


and divided, they are equally fit for laying hold of objetts of 
any ſize Or quantity , For the leait cbags, as a-Barly Corn, 
are taken up with the fore-finger and the thumb, things ſome- 


what Migger are taken up by the ſame, but not by 


the extre- 
them as before ; things ſomewhat b:gger than = 
wit 


mites 
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3 with the thumb, fore-firger, and middle-finger, and ſo on by 
: 3 es, till at laſt the whole hard is oa ; ſo that the dsvs- 

' fenof the hand into fingers is neceſſary. Neither were this 
\ - enough, but the very poſirior of the fingers as they are, is 
aeceſlary too ; for they had been x/elef if they had been all 

| duided 1n a right line; for the firmeſt hold is either circular, 
or at leaſt 1n two oppoſite points; but now this is provided 
for, by the poſition of the thumb, which may equally joyz with 
any of the fingers 1n taking hold of any thing. Afﬀeer this, 
belargety thews the particular zeceſſity of the ſoftneſs, round- 
wF of the fleſh, and zazls on the tops of the fingers, and 
the ſpecial zſefulnefi of theſe ; and then comes to the bones 
of the fingers, how neceſſary they are for firm hold, and if 
_ there had been but oze boze 1 each finger, they would have 
ſerved onely for thoſe rhings which we take up when they are 
extended ; but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts,they 
are firred for all k;nds of things; for when we bow our fingers, 
weuſe them as though they had no bdnes at all, and when we 
- Bretch them out, as though they were all but one extire bone z 
and the ſeveral i»flettoxs of the joynts ſerve for all kind of 
feares : and then he ſhews the zeceſſicy of the fleſh within 
he fingers, and on either ſide of them, and upon them ; and 
ſo with wonderful accuracy handles the magnitude, number, 
foxre of the boxes, and nature of the joynts of the fingers, 
and then the texdoxs and muſcles belonging to the ſeveral 
fingers, which after he hath diſcourſed on through his firf 
* Book, he concludes it with the manifeſt inconveniency which 
would follow in the hand, were not every thing in It in that 
exact -nagnitude, poſition, and figure in which it 1s. With the 
lame exatinef he goes through all the parts of the body, 
handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the arm, in 
- the third the legy, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of 
netrition, In the ſixth and ſeventh the lungs, in the exghth and 
 wnth the head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable fa- 
brick, of the eyes, in the eleventh the other parts of the face, 
1a the ewelfth the parts of the back, and ſo in the thirteenth, 
in the: farrreenth and fifreenth the genitals, in the ſixteenth 
the arteries, veins, and nerves, and in the laſt the peculiar 
 Gſpoſitiov and figure of all theſe parts, and the uſefulneſs of 
the 
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the whole deſign : Which 1s as great as can be in any wor 
whatſoever, which is: for us to take notice of the admirable 
'wiſedom of God in contriving the ſeveral parts of the body of 
141 - $0 that, that whole book, contains 1n 1t a molt full and 
pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, which every man carries 
about with him in the ftra&ure of his body, on which account 
men need not go out of themſelves to find proof of a Deity, 
whether they conſider their m77ds or their bodzes, of which 
it may be more truly ſaid than Heraclirzs of old did of his 
Stove, Etiam hic Dis: ſunt. So that of all perſons, I ſhould 
moſt wonder at thoſe whoſe imployment particularly leads 
them to the »nderſtanding the parts and nature of mans body, 
if the proverb be not a great injury to them, ſince they haye 
fuller z»ſight into this demonſtration of a Deity In the Fabrich 
of mans body. than many others who converſe onely with ſome 
Jejune and {aleſ; writings. And certainly, what-ever Is ima- 
oined to the contrary by men of weak underſtandings, the beſt 
way to cure the world of Arheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a 
ſearch into the natures of things ;, which the more deep and 
profound it is, the more impoſſible will it be found to explicate 
all the phenomena of nature by meer matter and motion. 
It was wiſely obſerved of a great per/or and Philoſopher, that 
a zarrow and ſlight inſpefion into nature, inclined men of 
weak heads to Atheiſm, but a more thorow-:»ſeght into the 
cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the neceſſary 
dependence of things on the great and wiſe Creator of them. 
A little knowledse of Philoſophy is apt to make mens beads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the gulf of Atheiſm: 
but a more careful.and diligent 2zew of it, brings them 1n- 
to ſobriety and their right wits again. Such a {light nſpe- 
Eton had the followers of Epicurus into the nature of things; 
for when they found how in the preſent ſtate of the world 
the various motion and configuration of the particles of matter 
would handſomely ſalve many appearances of nature, they, 
drunk_ with the ſucceſs, reel preſently into an Infinite ſpace, 
and there imagine they behold infinite worlds made of the 
Concretion of _ Atoms, and ever ſince their :eyes have been {0 
duſted with theſe little._4roms, that they could ſee nothing 
ele inthe world but them. Which how groſs and anregoy 
ts able 
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able it is, will appear from our preſent ſubje& ; for who but 
Lucretius Or —_— could ever _ that our noſtrils were 
at firſt faſhioned as they are, meerly by the violent impulſe of the 
= <oF 6 which neal force it fas paſſage out ? : ih yh. 
came the arr into the body before it was forced out”? did it 
frſt break open the /zps, make all that round cavity in the 
mouth, for a paſſage through the aſpera arteria? but ifwhen 
it was In, it would come out again, was not the mouth wide 
enough to let it go? or did the firſt man ſhut his mouth on 
purpoſe to find another vert for the air ? if ſo, how chance 
the force of the arr did not carry away the epzglorris ? or if it 
got ſafely up to the noſe, how came it not to force a paſſage 
out about the eyes rather then to go down ſo low firſt ? But 
if we believe theſe rare contrivers of mans body,all the inward 
veſſels of the body were made by the courſe of water, as channels 
are ; but how 1s it poſſible, to imagine that the Oefophagus 
and the fromach ſhould be ſo curiouſly contrived by the 
meer force of water ? and that all the Inteſtines ſhould be 
'  madeonely as channels to let it out again when it was once 
' In? but how comes then ſuch a kind of reciprocation and Peri- 
flaltick, motion in thoſe veſſels ? how come the ſeveral coats of 
them to be ſo firm? if it had been onely a forced paſſage, it 
would have been direct and through the ſubſfarnce of the 
parts, as we find it to be in all forced paſſages in the body of 


the earth. Beſides, if the water received into the ſtomach 


forced the paſſage through the guts, how comes it. not to 
ru 1n the channel it had made for it ſelf ? or did it not like 
_ that paſſage when other things came into it, and therefore 
found out a more ſecrer one into the bladder ? but if that 
were made by the water, how came it.to be ſo full of mem- 
branes, and 1o ſubje&& to dilatation? Thus ridiculous will men 
make themſelves, rather than ſhew themſelves mer in owning 
| andadoring that infinitely wiſe and powerful God, who orders 
all things in the world according to the counſel of his Will. 
What can be more plain and evident. than the peculiar uſe- 
. Fulneſs of the ſeveral parts of mans body is? What other 
mtent can be imagined that man is formed with a mouth, but 
| onely for taking in of nouriſhment, and for receiving and 
tettin g forth of air ? or that an infant is.ſo ready to oper his 

Gge mouth, 
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mouth, but that there are breafts and milk, for him to ſuck in 
order to his nouriſhment ? Why ſhould the Oeſophagus be ſ 
hollow and the ftomach ſo wide, but that oxe was provided for © 
the better conveyance of the meat down, and the other fac 
the fermentation of it ? Whence come all the other veſſels-to 
be ſo conveniently placed, were it not for the d:fribarion of 
nouriſhment into the feveral parts, or for Ro away.the 
excremexts of it ? Can any one think that the ſeveral muſcles 
and tendens ſhould be placed in the more ſolid parts for any 
other end than for the better meeion of them ? or that the. 
zerves ſhould be derived from the brain into the ſeveral 
parts of the body for any other deſign than to be the inſtry- 
ments of ſenſe and motien ? or that the continual orion of 
the heart ſhould be for any other purpoſe, than for receiving 


and diſtribution of the blood through the arterves into the 


parts of the body ? or that the eye with all its curious fabrick 
thould be onely accidentally :mployed in ſeeing? Theſe things 
are ſo plain, that however the Epicureans may more eafily 
ſe themſelves and decezve others in explaining the appear- 
ances Of nature in ſome inanimate beings, yet when they come 
with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account of the 
parts of animals, they miſerably befool themſelves and expoſe 


themſelves onely to coxtempr and pity. It were eaſie to - 


multiply examples in this ks, but 1 ſhall onely mention one 
thing more, which is, if all the parrs of maxs body have no 
higher orsginal than the an—_ of Atoms in the firſt mor 
and woman, by what were the ambilical veſſels formed 


"whereby the Chi/d in the womb receives its nouriſhment ? by 


what Atoms was the paſſage of the ſucens nutritins framed 
from the Morher to the Child ? how come thoſe veſels to 
cloſe up fo naturally upon the birth of the Child, anditto 
ſeek its nouriſhment 1n quite another way ? Will the particles 
of matter which by their coxcrerion formed the firſt pair, 
falve this too ? Thus ſtill we ſee how 5-ypoſſible it 18 (to £0 
no further than our ſelves) to give any tolerable account of 
things without an i»finite power and Being which produced 
all theſe things, and hath left fo plain an i»/cripriox of him- 
felf upon the works of »atzre, that none but thoſe who four 
their eyes Can abſtain from ſeeing it. . 
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F / 1comenow to the third evidence of a Deity, which is, chat Set. 17. 


there are ſome beings in the world which cannot depend upon 
matter or motzon, i.e. that there are ſome ſpiritual and 1m- 
material ſubſtances or Beings (for if the thing be acknow- 
1edged, it 1s unhecoming a mar to contend about words) 
the conſequence of this for the proving a Dezry, neither hath 


been nor I ſuppoſe will be denied by ſuch who queſtion an - 


infinite Being, the ſame principles leading to the denying and 
the prosf of both, and 1mmaterial Beings being the ſtrongeſt 
roof that there is ſomething above matrer in the world. 
" 1f there be then ſuch things in the World which -arter and 
; mtion cannot be the cauſes of, then there are certainly ſps- 
ritual and immaterial Beings, and that I ſhall make appear 
both as to the minds of mer, and ſome extraordinary effetts 
which are produced in the world. | 
_ 1. I begin with the nature of the ſoul of man. And herein 
[ mnſt confine my ſelf to thoſe arguments which directly 
prove my preſent pxrpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all 
thoſe common arguments to' prove the fouls immortality 
from the attributes of God ; foe all theſe do ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of a Deity as already evident ; neither can I rely 
with ſafety on the way which ſome have taken to prove the 
immortalnFof the ſoul meerly from the phenomeng of ſenſa- 
tion, Which they endeavour to prove cannot be performed 
by nfeer marrer and motion ; for granting all this, yet the 
utmoſt that can be proved by it is no greater immortality in 
our ſoxts than in the fouls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in 
which that is admirred, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not de- 
ny the ſox! of man to be 17mortal; as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, 


when he was asked whether the ſoul was :mmortal or no, 


#t is (ſaid he) but as all things elſe are;, for thoſe who make 
the ſox! to be norhing but one more ſubtle and attive par- 
Ficles of matter, do not think that upon death they are. az- 
nibilated, but that onely they are diſperſed and diſſipated, or 
in the Plaroniſts phraſe, may return to the ſoul of the world. 
Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient probatronz of ſuch 
a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in man which we now enquire 
for, much leſs can I make uſe of ſo precarious and _ 
an hypotheſis as pre-exiftence, which _— men apt to ſu Pork 
SS 2 T 
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| Origines Sacre * © Book It. * 
the cogency of ſuch reaſons which tend to prove the 5:mmor;a- 
lity of the ſzul, which are linked with a ſuppoſition, not onely 
inevident either to ſenſe or reaſon, but likewiſe needleſs and 
impertinent. For 1 know no one argument Which doth di- 
rectly prove the immaterzality of the ſoul, that doth in the 
leaſt infer any neceſſity of pre-exiſtence, but on the ſame ac- 
counts 1t will prove the ſouls eternity. Being therefore thug 
at liberty to enquire into the nature of the ſoul! conſidered in 
her /elf, our onely way muſt be to find out ſuch peculiar 
properries in the ſoul of may, which cannot be ſ/alved on ſup- 
_ there were nothing elſe but matter and motion in 
the world. Suppoſing then that all ſerſatioz 1n man doth 
ariſe from corporeal motion Which 1s ſo ſtrongly aſſerted by 
the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſ# conceptions 
which depend on ferſe can amount no higher than imagj- 
zation,which is evident : ifit can then be proved that there 
is a principle of a&oz in man which proceeds in a different . 
way of operation than ſenſation doth, and that there are ſuch 
operations of the ſoul which are not imaginations, It will be 
then clear that there is a principle in man _ugher than matter 
and motion. Now although it be a tak ſufficiently. difficule 
to explain the manner of ſenſation it {elf in a meer 'merhu- | 
ical. way, ſuppoſing no-higher prixciple than nager matter, 
yet it will appear far more difficult, nay impoſſible without a 
ſpiritual or immaterial Being to ſalve ſuch appearances in 
man which tranſcend the power of imagination ; which will 
appearby theſe following operations of the mind which every 
onewho hath it, may find within himſelf. ww 
I. Corretting the errors of imagination. . For if all our 
\ * perceptions were nothing elſe but the images of corpored 
things left in the brain, the judgment of the mind muſt of 
xeceſſity be according to the __— which are made upon 
the Organs of ſenfe. But now- it our minds canand do farm 
apprehenſions of things quite different from thoſe which are 
conveyed by ſenſe, there mult be-a higher principle of kyow- 
ledge tn man than iniagination is. For which the common 
inſtance of the juſt magnitude of the Sun is very plain; Ifwe 
judge according to the smage which is conveyed to the braw 
by our eyes, we can never imagine the Sur to be bigger way 
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' he ſeems to us to be ;, nay though the ſrghr be advantaged 
by the help of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuch an Image or 
 Ideaof the Sun which anſwers to its juſt magnirude, viz. that 
it is 160. times bigger than the Earth. From whence now 
comes this apprehenſion of the bigneſi of the Sun above that 
proportion which can poſlibly come in at our /exſes ? If it be 
faid, that by the obſervation of the leſſening of objetts according 
zo the proportion of diſtance, the mind may come to underſtand 
how much bigger the Sun may be than he ſeems, I grant it; 
but withall exqarre how the :magination comes to have pro- 
portions and diſtances, which are meer reſpe&s, and can have 
no corporeal phantaſms whereby to be repreſented to it ;, ſo 
that by this very way of rarzocination it is evident, that there 
_ is ſome principle in man beyond: zmavination. Again, when 
' the 41nd by ratiecinatien ;hath proceeded thus far and finds 
the Sr: to be ſo great, what 1dea is there of this magnitude 
inthe #42? the mmd cannot fix it ſelf on any thing but it 
muſt have an Jdea of it ; from whence comes this 1dea ?: not 
' from corporeal phantaſms; for none of them could ever con- 
vey the due magnitude of the Swn to. the: mind,' and there- 
fore the forming of this Idea mult be a pure at of Intelle&ion 
which corretts; the errors of zmmagination, and. is a principle 
above it. Son the ſight of a ftich., when under water. the 
repreſentation of it by. the ſenſe to imagination Is as crooked ; 
for corporeal motion carries things to the eye, without any 
judgment upon them ;. the eye conveys the image to the brain z 
and according'to the:rules of corporeal. perception muſt pre- 
ſently- take every. thing for true. which is conveyed. thither ; 
- now from what-princzple is it that this error of 'our ſenſes is 
cerreffed ? So in many other things wherein aur 7aginati- 
. en5are quite puzied, and when we go according to them, it is 
impoſſible:to apprehend things as our.reafon tells us they are; 
thus as to, the: Antipoades our imaginations are wholly of the 
nd of the Ancients, that the Antipodes to us mult needs be 
in danger of knockeng their beads againſt the Stars; and if they 
. geupon any thing, it-muſt be their heads, and that that part 


of the Heavens which is in the other Hemiſphere is below us; 


theſe are- pertinaciomserrors of imagination. while we adhere 
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| tathat, aud are onely corrjgible by our reaſon, which makes 
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it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many rhings 
our reaſon and underſtanding inform us that they may be, and 
yet our imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an-- 
Epicurean Philoſopher try the power of his 1magination in his 
Inane or Infinite empty ſpace, and he will ſoon find, that ag 
Frong as his Phancy 1s, it will ſoon tire and retreat as not 
being able to courſe through ſo unimaginable a Space. So for 
eternal duration our reaſon tells us the thing 1s poſſible, but 
when our imaginations begin to fardle up ſome conceprions 
of it, they are preſently ryimg both ends together ; which 
will make a ſtrange 1dea of erernzty ;, the caſe is the ſame in 
the #nfinite diviſibility of quantity, which Epicurus was ſome. 
what aware of when he ns the thing. But how.many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our 
#maginations preſently, and yet our reaſon ſtands ſtill and 
aſſures us of the poſſibility of the things, as in rwo lines coming 
nearer ſtill to earh other, and yet never meeting, and in many 
Other c<hi2gs, which moſt clearly evidence that there is a 
higher faculty in man which exceeds marrer and motion, when 
It 1s able thus to correCt the fawr; and to ſupply the defe#s 
of. imagination. _ 6:4 2H, | | W437, 7.1 THR 
-. 2. Keflex alts of the mind upon it ſelf argue a highet 
prenciple than 3magination. That there are ſuch things are 
evident to any one who hath any uſe of copration ; and if 
any one doubt of it, his very doubring argues he hath reflex 
«&s; for he could not dowbr whether he had or wo, but by re» 
flefts0z upon bjzſelf.. . Now that veflex atts ſhould becauſed 
through aurrer and -1tzor, or through meer imagination'is 


* 


 #01Concervable. For we ſee no matter Can aft upon it ſelf; it» 


deed one. part of extended matter may aCt upon anorber, but 
nit ſelf; the extremities of the fingers can'never 


Can 50agination refleft on it ſelf; for that proceeding upoi 
eapered Images muſt have {ach a vena” when from the 


ſenſes of what it aCts upon ; now what imaze of it ſeif can 


be conveyed to the imegmarion through the external Organs 
of ſenſe ? "The eye may ſce through the morice: of the objetts of 


ſieht preſſing upon.it; but how can ir ſee that ic ſees? ſo the 


tmagination Feceives The images corveyed to the braing -— 
what 
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what ſhop hath it to make new ozes in of it ſelf, and fo be 
guilty of the greateſt Idolatry of werſhippins its own 
Image ? But though the imagination cannot thus refle&, yet 
we find ſuch a prixciple within a that is very apt to retire 


into it ſelf, and recollef# things which could never have been - 


eonſerved 10 long 1n that ſhop of ſhadows, the Imagination. For 


if 1magination be nothing elſe but, as a modern Philoſopher 


defines It, conception remaining, and a little and little decaying Hobs Humane 
from and after the aft of ſenſe, like the motion of water after a Native, Ch. 3+ 
| fone is thrown into it, how is it poilible that at ſo great a##* 


diſtance of years, as we commonly find, the image of a thing 
may be retrived with as much facility and freſhneſs as to 
circumſtances, as 1f it were but new done ? and that account 
which he gives of remembrance 1s very weak and inſufficient 
when he tells us, that remembrance is nothing elſe but the 
miſſing of parts, which every man expetteth ſhould ſucceed after 
they have a conception of the whole. For according to this, 
it is 7-7poſſible for the men to retrive any objet# without 
mutilation of it ; and fo there cannot poſlibly be a recollefting 
of all circumſtances, when an «bjett 1s once paſſed, and the 
motion begins to decay. But all this while, we underſtand 
wthing by what means this decaying motion ſhould continue 
fo long as our memory can fetch things back, or by what. 


means an objet# when once paſſed, can be recovered again, if 


memory be — elſe but decaying motion. Such perplexi- 
wes muſt needs arife, when -wex will undertake to ſalve the 
inward operations of the foul. by. meey motion; but is it not 
evident that many times when the 131d is 5mployed* about 
other things, ' fome phuxtaſms of things long ago paſt will 
come and preſent themfelves to the mind with as much cleay- 
weſs as If new done ? whereas if memory were decaying morion,, 


_ thelonger paſt, the more 3»poſſible would it be to recover any 


thing; but, do we not find that many old mex will better 
remember the circumſtances of many things they did in their 
Child-hood than a year or twe before ? Beſides, we ſee what 


quickneſs and vivacity there is m our intellefiual faculties 


above corporeat motion, with what fac:htythe mind turns it 
felf from one obje& to another, how ſuddenly it rangeth the 
whole warld, how it trips Over mountains, croſſeth the ocean, 

| mounts 
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mounts to the skzes and at laſt quarreys upon it ſelf, and F 


all in the rwinkling of an Intelleftual eye ? As quick as the 


eye of the body is, the mind far exceeds 1t, and can withdraw. - 


the imagination from attending the Organs of ſenſe, thus do 


men who have their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too ; 


and yet afterwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have 
tooked on all that while. Sometimes the mind fits and com- 
pares phantaſms together, and ſports it {elf in ſorting them 
into {ſeveral ranks and orders, and making matches between 
ſuch things which are ſure to have no affinity with each 
other, which are thence called entia rationis or the creatures 
"of the rind. And can all theſe and many other ſuch operg- 
#0ns Which men are conſcious to themſelves of, be nothing 
elſe but the motion of ſome flegmatick matter, the reaftion of 
the brain, and the meer effetts of :magination ? | 
3. The profound ſpeculations of the mind argue a power far 
aboye imagination and corporeal motion. 1 wonder how 
Epricurus his ſoul, when if we believe him, it was made up of 
Atoms, could ever imagine an Infinite YV acuity ? Could meer 
Atoms ever diſpute whether they were Aroms or no ? ' For] 
doubt not but Epicurus was fain to. argue much againſt 
himſelf, 'before he could perſwade himſelf to ſo fupendions 
a piece of folly. ' Were. there nothing in. man but meer 
corporeal motion, whence came the diſpute, whether the ſoul 
were corporeal or no.? Can Atoms frame Syllogiſms in 
mood and figure'? and meer matter argue pro and cox, whe- 
Ther it he matter or ſomething elſe ? What kind of cereal 
particles were their ſouls compounded of, who firſt fancied 
themſelves to be immaterial ? What: ſtrange agitations of 
matter were thoſe which firſt made men think of an eternal 
ſtate ? which thoughts have ever ſince ſo fuck, upon theſe 
little ſpherical bodys, that they could never yet dwburden 
themfelves of them : Whence come ſuch amazzng fears, ſuch 
dreadful apprebenſions, fuch ſinking thoughts of their future 
condition in minds that would fain eaſe themſelves by be- 
lieving, that death would put a period both to ſoul and body ? 
Whence on the other fide come ſuch excouraging hopes, ſuch 
confident expeftations, ſuch comfortable prepoſſeſſions of. their 
ferure ſtate, in the ſouls of good men, when their bodys = 
|  neare 
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neareſt to the grave ? Seneca, who was ſomewhat dubious 
ſometimes as to the farure concition of the ſoul, yet could tell 
his dear Zucilizs with what pleaſure he could think of it; 
and could elſewhere ſay of the ſoul, Et hoc habet argumentum 
divinitatis ſue quod illum divina delettant , nec ut alienis in- 
tereſt ſed ut ſuis : the ſoul had that mark of Divinity in it, 
that it was moſt pleaſed with Divine ſpeculations , and converſed 
with them as with matters which nearly cencernedit. And when 


- it hath once vzewed the dimenſions of the Heavens, contemnit 


domicilii prioris anguſtias, it was aſhamed of the cotrage it 


dwelt in ; nay, were it not for thele ſpeculations, non juerat 
opera precium naſci, it had not been worth while for the ſoul. 
to have been in the body; and as he. goes on, detrahe hoc 


weſtimabile bonum , 103. eſt vita. tanti ut ſudem., ut eſtuem. 


Could there be now ſo great an Epicuriſm 10 contemplation, - 


were the ſoul of man of Epicurns his mould, a meer complexion. 


of roms? would dull and heavy matter ever have delighted : 
to have ſearched ſo much into the caxſes of things, to have . 


gone over the world in its ſpeculations , and found more 


ſweetneſs in knewledge, than the little Epicure the Bee taſtes in 
his choiceſt flowers ? . Epicurus his own Philoſophy is a de- - 
monſtration againſt himſelf ; if his ſoul had not been of a. 
purer nature than he fancied, he would never have made his. 
ſtudy of Philoſophy a part of his Epicuriſm ? had (his ſoul. 
been ſuch Atoms as he fancied, when his brain had been well 
_ heated at his ſtudy, thoſe more viwd and ſpirituous particles, . 
like the ſpirits of wine had been in danger of evaporation, and . 
leaving the more [umpiſh matter to compleat his work. Of all 


. Perſons, 


I moſt admire that r_ who make ſomuch 
ſe of their underſtandings , ſhou 


FL h. 


d fo ungratefally requite 
them, and ſerve them like old horſes, when they have made. 
them do all the ſervice they could, turn them into the high-- 
wayes, and let them dze in a dirch. But yet all Philoſophers - 
have not been ſo wnthankful , ſome. have underſtood the - 
worth of their ſozil, and aſſerted it,- it they have not uſed - 
too high, i. e. Platonical expreſſions of it,, making it a par-: 
ticle not of matter, but of the Divme nature it felf, a lit--- 
tle Deity in a Cutrage, that flayes here a while and returns - 
| tQ. 
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to that upper Region from whence it came. As Manilius 


ſpeaks, 
An dubinm- eſt habitare Deum ſub peftore neſt ro, 


In calumque redire animas, caloque venire ? 


And while the ſoul is here in its cage, It is continually flurrer- 


#ng up and down, and delighteth to look our now at this part, 


and then at another, to take a view by degrees Of the whole 
Univ:rſe, as the ſame Poet goes on, 


Quid mirum noſcere mundum 
+ Ss poſſunt homines, quibus elt & munau in ipſis : 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in imagine parva ? 


The ſoul hath nothing more del:zghtful to it than knowledge, 
and zo knowledge 10 pleaſmg and ſatisfattory as of him whoſe 
image and ſuperſcription it bears, who makes himſelf moſt 
known to ſuch as enquire after him ; 


Seque ipſum inculcat & offert 
Ut bene cognoſci poſſit. 


I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellext Preface 
to his natural queſtions; O quam contempta res eſt homo niſt 
ſupra humana ſe erexerit | what a pitiful thing is man, 
were it not that his ſoul was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly 
things.? And by this aptneſs to ſoar ſo highabove theſe ver- 
rene -objefts,, and to converſe with ſo much freedom with 
ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtrafted notions, we may Ccer- 
tainly infer, that-our rational ſouls are of a far more noble 
and refined nature , than that more feculent principle of 
imagination Which alwayes converſes in face Romuli, and can 
go no further than our ſexſes carry it. And thus I have 
made good the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above 
matter and motion 1n the world, which is from that immaterial 
Being which is In man. 

he next evsdence which we have of a Being above _ 
an 
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and motion, is from the extraordinary effetts which have beer 
in nature. Iſpeak not now meerly of: ſuch things which by 
their natares and effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome 
Beings which bear ll will to mankind , multitudes of which 
are related by men Phzloſophical and inquiſyive , with ſuch 
enumerations Of circumſtances, and particular evidences, that 
they are not meer 2mpoſtures, that one may on the ſame 


grounds queſtion any matter of fait which himſelf did not. 


ſee, as ſuch relations which are delivered by perſons without 


intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able to judge of the rruth 


of circumſtances, ſuch are both ancient and modern Philo: 


ſophers, Phyſicians, States men, and others. Neither ſhall 


| inſiſt en ſuch prodigies, which oft times preſage revolations- 


in States, if we believe Machiavel himſelt, who in a whole 
Chapter deſignedly proves it ;. and profeſſeth himſelf utter- 
| Iy to ſeek for the cauſes of them, unleſs they may be attri- 


Diſput-l.'T-- 
' Ce. 56s 


buted to ſome ſpirits and Iptellzgences in the air which give. 
the world notice of ſuch things to come. But thoſe things. 


which I ſuppoſe have the moſt clear and undoubted evidence 


of true and undoubted miracles ( the matters of fait: being. 
afhrmed by eye-wirneſſes, who ſealed the truth of them . with. 
their /wves )' are thoſe recorded in the holy Scriptures ;. 
which there are only two wayes to evade, either by queſtion-: 
ng the truth of the things, . which I ſuppoſe in the precedent. 


book we have proved with as much rat;ozal evidence as any 


thing of that nature is capable of, . or elſe that the things : 


therein recorded might be ſalved without a Desty. For 


which only two wayes have been excogitated by Atheiſtical 
ſpirits, either attributing them to the power and influence of. 


the Scars, . the foundations of which fond and abſurd opinion 


have been taken away by thoſe many writers, who have 
rationally confuted the whole Art' of * Zudicial Afrology', Or 
elſe that they are done by the meer. power of imagination, 


PV. D.H Moes : 
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which is the way of Avicezna-and ſome other Arabick 


Writers, which 1s ſo wild an effect: of the power of ima- 


gination , that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the- 
irrecular motions of it-, as ſuch an opinion .doth ; and is. 


{yſhciently derided ; and ' refuted by Pompenatins himſelf. 


Hhh2 Now. 
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Now then, it being an acknowledged principle in nature, 
that every thing continues in the courſe it is in, till ſomething 
more poxrerful put it out ; if then ſuch things have been in 
the world, which have been real alterations of the courſe of 
nature, as the Suns ſtanding ftill in the time of Joſhua, then 
there muſt be ſomething above matter and moricn, and con- 
ſequently, there is a God. 
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CHAP. 1I, 
. Of the Ocrigine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the creation of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſophers who contraditt Moſes ; with 4a particular exa- 
mination of them. The ancient tradition of the world con- 
ſonant to Moſes : proved from the Ionick, Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Iralick of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick 
Caboala rather egyptian than Moſaick, Of the fluid 
matter which was the material principle of the Univerſe. 

. Of the Hypotheſes of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 
Ocellus Lucanus, ard Ariſtotle. The weakneſs of the 
foundations on which that opinion is bult. Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of cre- 
ation proved. No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
world againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Maimonides. The 
Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoical Hypotheſts 
of the eternity of matter , whether reconcileavle with the 
text of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras cot:- 
cerning the preexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world. The contradittion of the eternity of matter to the 
nature and attributes of God. Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 

. of the Orizine of the Univerſe. The World could not be 

' produced by a caſual concourſe of Atoms proved from the 
nature and motion of Epicurus hss Atoms, and the Phano- OE 
mena of the Univerſe , eſpecially tne produition and nature ER 
of Animals. Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis , that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Detty giving —o 
motion to matter. | - 


He - Foundations of Religion being thus eſtabliſhed in Ze, 42 
the Being of God, and the immortality of the ſoul, we _ | 
now come to erect our juper{tratture upon them, by allert- 


ing the undoubted :rmth and certainty of that account of the 
Hhh 3 "World 
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world which is given us in the writings of Moſes Which 
beginning with the world it ſelf, leads us to a particular cons 
ſideration of the Or:igine of the Univerſe, the right under. 
ſtanding of which hath very great influence upon our belief 
of all that follows in the Word of God. For although we 
ſhould aſſert with Eprcurus the Being of a Deity, it yet with 
him we add that the world was made by a caſua! concourſe of 
Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies 1n obedience to- 
the W:ll of God is unavoidably deſtroyed. All that is left, is 
only a kind of Yeneration of a Being more excellent than our 
own, which. reacheth not to the government of mens lives, 
and fo will have no force atal] upon the generality of the 
world, who are only allured by hopes, Or awed by fears, to 
that which of their choice they would be glad to be freed 
from. Befides, what expreſſions of gratitude can be left to 
God for his gredneſs, if he interpoſe not in the affairs of the 
world ? what dependence can there be on divine gooareſs, if it 
be not at all manifeſted in the world ? what apprehenſions 
can we have of Gods infinite wiſdom and power, if neither of 
them are diſcernable in the Berg of the world ? And as the 
Opinion of Epicxrus deſtroyes Religion, fo doth that of Ari. 
feotle which attributes eternity to the Vniverſe, and a ne- 
cellary emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as /zght comes 
More Nevoch. from the Sun; for if fo, as Miimonides well oblerves, the 
P+ 2. cape 25+ whole Religion of Moles is overthrown, all bis miracles are but 
ampoſtures , all the hopes which are grounded on the Promiſes of 

God, are vain and fruitleſs. For if the world did of neceſſity 

exiſt, then.God is nO free agent ;, and if ſo, then all 3nſtirured 

Religion is to no purpoſe 3, nor can there be any expettarion of 

reward, Or fear Of puniſhment from him who hath nothing 

elſe to do in the world, but-to ſet the great wheel of the 

Heavens going. So much 1s It our coxcermment to enquire 

into the true Original of the world 5 and on what evidence of 

reaſon thoſe opinions are built, which are ſo contrary to that 

account given of it in the very extrance of the Books of 1 

ſes. Wherein we read the true Or;gize of the world to have 

been by a produttion of it by the omniporent Will and Word of 

God. This being then the plain aſſerr;ox of Moſes, we come 

to compare It in point of yeaſor, with all thoſe ſeveral Hope: 
: FHCIES. 
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theſes which are repugnant to it , which have been embraced 
in ſeveral ages by the Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the 
world. Which may be reduced to theſe four : t. Such as 
ſuppoſe the - world to have exiſted as it is from all eternity. 
2. Such as attribute the formation of the world as it is to God: 
but . withal aſſert the pre-exiſkence and eternity of matter. 
2. Such as deny any eternity to the world , but aſſert the Ori- 
gine of it to have been by a caſual concourſe of Atoms. 4. Such 
as endeavour to explainthe Origine of the Univerſe and all ap- 
pearances of nature » meerly by the Mechanical Laws of the 
motions of matter. : 

_ I begin with thoſe who aſlerted the erernity of the world as 
it 5, among whom A4r;ſtotle hath born the greateſt name; 
who ſeems to have arrogated this opinion to himſelf ; for 


when he enquires into the judgement of the Philoſophers, who 


had writ before him, he ſayes of them, yJubueoy wi I a mzyles 
i pamv, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that the world was made, 
though ſome one way, ſome another. And were this true 
which Ar:ftotle ſaith, it would be the ſtrongeſt prejudice 
againſt his opinion; for if the world had been eternal, how 
ſhould it come to paſs, that the eldeſt Phzloſophers ſhould 
ſo readily and unanimouſly embrace that opinion which 
aſſerted the produttion of the world? Was it not a ſtrong 
preſumption of the Novity of the Univerſe , that all Nations 
to whom the Philoſophers reſorted had memorials left among 
- them of the firſt Origine of things ? And from hence it is 
obſervable, that when the humour of Philoſophizing began 
to take the Greeks ( about the XL. Olympiad when we may 
ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the beginning of the world was no 
matter of diſpute , but taking that for granted, the enquiry 


was out of what material principle the Univerſe was formed ; 


_ of which Thates thus delivers his opinion in Tully, aquam 
dixit efſe initium rerum , Deum autem eam mentem que ex 
aqua cuntta fingeret , wherein he plainly diſtinguiſheth the 
efficient from the material cauſe of the world. The prime 
efficient was God, the material principle, water. It 15 a matter 


of ſome enquiry, whether the firſt principles of Philoſophy 


among the Greeks, were not rather ſome t4ditional things 


conveyed to them from: orhers, than any certain Theories 


which 


423 
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' which they had formed from their own experiments and: 
obſervations. The former is tome far themore probable on 
many accounts, but chiefly on this, that the firſt principles of 
the two founders of the chief ſes of Philoſophers, viz. the 
Tonick, and lalick. (x all. the other were but the various 
;/ſues of theſe two ) did come ſo near to that which we have 
the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the moſt certain 
account Of the Origine of the world. For this opinion of 
Thales ſeems.to have been part of that Univerſal tradition. 
which was continued in the world concerning the firſt prix 
ciples of things : For Ido not ſee any reaſon to aver with. 
ſo much confidence, as ſome'do, that thoſe Philoſophers who 
ſpake any thing conſonantly to Moſes, mult preſently con 
verſe with the Fews ,. tranſcribe- their opinzons out of the 
Scriptures, or have them conveyed. to them 1n {ome ſecret 
Cabbala of the Creation, as it is. afirmed of Pythagoras and, 
Plato, and may with no lefs reaſon of Thales, But this I ſup- 
poſe may be made evident to any conſiderative perſon, that 
thoſe Phzloſophers of Greece, who converſed molt abroad in 
the world, did ſpeak, far more agreeably to the true account 
of things, than ſuch who only, endeavoured by their own 
wits tO 1mprove Or correct thoſe principles which were de- 
livered by the other Philoſophers. Which I impute not ſo. 
much to their copverſe with the Meſaick writings, as to that 
univerſal tradition of. the firſt ages of the world, which was 
preſerved far better among the Phanicians, e/fgyptians 
Chaldeans, and others than among the Greeks. For which 
we have this evident reaſon, that-Greecs was far more bar=. 
barous and rude.in its elder times , than thoſe other Natrns. 
were, which had means of: preſerving ſome monuments and 
general reports of: the firſt ages. of the world, when the Gre- 
cians wanted them: And therefore we find that. Greece. 
from its beginning ſhined with a borrowed light; and ſaw 
not- by an extramiſſion of rayes of knowledge from it ſelf; 
but by an itrom:fſion of thoſe repreſentations of things which 
were received from other . Nations. Thoſe who formed - 
Greece firſt into civil ſocieties, and-licked it into the ſhape of 
well ordered Common-wealths , were ſuch who had been. 
traders for krowledge into foreign parts. To which ye 
- "Ob poſe- 
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had gained moſt of their kyowledge and wiſdom out of Egypt ; 
nay, he faith in general , 3-e 9 my' imino SibEanuiray ch ove 
yeru wy melÞeig,, mage Banov a5 Alum oy m's zp22410 8 Y Covers, ive 
off eyravla voulwn », aideiy wereogwar, All thoſe who were re- 
nowned among the Greeks for _—_— and learning, did in an- 
tient time reſort to Egypt, to be acquainted with their Laws 
and kzowledge. On this account therefore we are not to 
ſeek for the antient and genuine trad:rion of the world from 
the native and home-bred Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epi- 
cars , but from thoſe who took the pains themſelves to 
ſearch into thoſe records which were preſerved among the 
elder and more kyowing Nations ;, And although the Na- 
trons they reſorted to, fought to advaxce their own reputa- 
tion in the hiſtories of their antient times, of which we have 
already given a large account, yet they were more faithful 
in the account which they gave of the Origine of the'whole 
Unverſe, For it —_— from Dzogenes Laertins, that the 
e/Egyptians did conſtantly believe , that the world had a be- 


ginning, and was Corruptible , that it was ſpherical, and the Ding. Laert. 
Stars were of the nature of fire ;, that the ſoul was of an im- prozm. p. 7. 


- mortal nature, and did paſs up and down the World. Which 


Laertins cites from Hecateus and Ariſtagoras. So that we 
need not make Pythagzoras acquainted with ſuch a Cabbala 
of the Creation,which in all probability neither the Fews nor 
he ever dreamt of; we find a fair account may be given of 
moſt of the opinions of Pythagoras, and whence he-derived 
them, without forcing the words of ſes into ſuch a ſenſe, 
which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the writings of Moſes, 


argue them not capable to admit of. But I will not deny y. Selden de 


from thoſe concurrent zeſt;monies of Hermippus and Ariſto- jure _ & 
gent. apud E- 


bros. L. IoCo2e 


bulus, beſides Origen, Porphyrie, Clemens Alexandrinus, and. 
others, that Pythagoras might have had opportunity of con- 
verſing with the. Fews, ( which it 1s moſt probable was in 
Chaldeaafter the Captivity , at which time Pythagoras was 
there among them) but that Pythagoras ſhould converſe 


with the ſucceſſors of Eliſha on mount Carmel, as Yoſſins. 


I 11 thinks ; 
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ſe D:odorus Siculus informs us that Lycurgus and Solon, as 


well a sthe Poets Orpheus, Muſzus, Melampus and Homer, Biblioth L1.V. 


and the Philoſophers afterwards,Pythagoras, Plato and others, Euſeb. Prep. 
Evangel l.1o. 
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* _ thinks; or that Moſchus the Sidonian Philoſopher in Tambli- 
re _ 5 chas ſhould be Moſes, as others fancy ; or that pre-exiſtence 
ha? —_— ſeuls ſhould be part of the Moſaick Cabbala ;, or that the 

" 7. Pytbagorick, numbers, as they are explained by Nicomachus 
we enus in Photius, ſhould be adequare to the days of the 
Creation Cabbaliſtically underſtood, are fancies too extra- 
vagant and Pythagorean, to be eaſily embraced. If Pythaga- 
7.45 Was circumciſed, it was more for love of the e Egyptians 
than the Fews, among whom he ſpent his twenty two years; 
if pre-exiſtence of ſouls be a rational hypotheſis, we may thank 
the e£7yptians for it, and not Moſes; if num:ers be fo ex- 
preſſive of the work of Creation, we are beholding to the 
Arithmetical Hieroglyphicks of e/£gypt for them. But al- 
YV. Mathem. though Pythagoras might not be acquainted with ſuch a Phi- 
—_— loſophick, Cabbala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, 
Ti. 3. Oedip. 4 be as we can find, underſtood, till oze more verſed in 
Fgypt. Plato and Pythagoras than in the learning of his own Nation, 
viz. Philo of Alexandria, began firſt to exerciſe his wit on 
the text of Moſes, with Platonick, notions ;, yet I ſhall eaſily | 
grant that Pythagoras by means of his great induſtry and 
converſe with the learned Nations, might attain to far 
greater knowledge of many myſterious things in natural 
Philoſophy, and as to the Origine of the Univerſe, than any of 
the Home-bred Philoſophers of Greece, Or it may be than any 
one of the Nations he reſorted to, becauſe he had the adyan- 
tage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them together, 
and extratting out that which he judged the beſt of them. 
And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt principles of the 
Plutarch. de world according to Pythagoras, were theſe two, the one was 
- rw "Fi 7 munlixoy auriov x, eidiney (imp 81 vis 6 gnds) an altive and 
cap.3, Forming principle, and that was God whom he called 36nd 
(as Anaxagoras likewiſe did) the other was n 222»n4v 71 
UAIxor (3mp tis 6 ogares xaos) paſſive and material, whuch 1s 
the viſible world. | 
Sett. 3. Andthuswe ſee theſe two renowned founders of the Tonick 
| and Htalich ſocieties of Philoſophers, both giving their con- 
current Teſtimony with Adefes as to the true Origize of the 
world, and not at all differing from each other ; for thus 
v. Thalet. Thales ſpeaks in Diogenes Laertius, ago rams if 07)", Wis, 
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eyiyrany 2D, vgrnuieey KiTuws, minua w Os, God 1s the eldeſt Be- 

ing becauſe unbegotten, the world the moſt beautiful, becauſe 

it is Gods workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato 

in his Timeus come very near (whoſe Philoſophy was for 

ſubſtance the ſame with the Pythagorean) when he had be- Plato in Ti- <| 

fore aſcribed the produttion of the world to the goodneſs of M9 p. 1047. 

God, which goodneſs of his did incline him to make all other © #707 

things like himſelf. @ipus #7" 5» v7) hr 76 deiw Meg do TANv Th 

wu, For the moſt excellent Being cannot but produce the 

moſt excellent effetts. And as to the material principle out 

of which the world was made,, there appears no great 

difference between the Ug of Thales, and the Uan of Plare 

and Pythagoras ; for Plato, when he tells us what a k:nd of 

thing the material principle was, he deſcribes it thus, # 1ov- 

MY 20 NG MV TANMPEADS 3 & Tor [as, which as Chal- Chalcid. Ti- 

cidius renders it, Is motu importuno fluituans neque unquam M49 þ. 25, 
. . . L: 2 Cv, 3 < - + ed. Meut|./ 

quieſcens, It was a viſible corporeal thing (mv 3nv tv 5cans) 

which was never at reſt, but in continual diſorderly motion and 

agitation : Which is a full explication, I ſuppoſe, of what 

Thales meant by his water, which 1s the ſame with that iavs 

or mixture of mud and water together, which others ſpeak 

of as the Principle of the Univerſe; as Orpheus in Athenago- Anne. inl. x. 

ras, and the Scholiaſk on Apollonius cited by Grotins and de Verit. 

others. Which we have the more reaſo7 to believe, becauſe Chrift. Relrg. 

the ſucceſſors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras, ex- 

preſs themſelves to that purpoſe. Anaximander called the 

Sea + mewms vygaoiaz aenlavor, the remainder of the Primitive 

moiſture : and Anaxagoras ſays before the Nis or God ſet 

things in their order, mum yenuar fy 3s mmveulle, all things 

were at firſt confuſed together : which muſt needs make that 

which Chalcidius tells us Numenius attributes to Pythagoras, 

which his tranſlator calls Sylvam fluidam, or fluid matter. Chalcid. in 

Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phancians Mor, which Tim. p. 394- 

as appears by Exſebixs, ſome call iavy, others, vaamSv; wizws 

ov uv, ſome mud, or ſlime, others the putrefattion of watery Euſeb. Prep. 

mixtures, which they ſay was awgs «limrws x} rn 3aov, the Evange b Te 

ſeed-plot of the Creation and the generation of things. Thus we © '** 

ſee how Thales with the Phenicians from whom he was 


derived, as Laertins tells us and Pythagoras, with the e/Agyp- 
112 fans 
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tians and others concur with Aoſes , not only in the produ- 
#5on of the world, but in the manner of it, wherein ts ex- 
preſſed a fluid matter which was the material principle out of 
which the world was formed, when we are told that the earth 
was without form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters, i. e. that all at firſt was but fluid mat- 
ter; for P. Fagins from R. Kimchi renders NN by Jan, which 
fluid matter was agitated and moved by the Drvine Spirit, or 
the vis plaſtica munds, ſo Chryſoſtom calls 1t wipyera Comic and 
ſo Druſius, and P. Fagius explain N17 by motion or arita- 
tioz. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe fore. 
named excellent Philoſophers , who attribute the Qrigine of 
particular things in the world to this agitation Or motion of 
the fluid matter. For Chalcidius ſpeaking not only of T hales., 
Pythagoras, Plato, but of Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and others, 
Chalcid. in ayes thus of them,, omnes igitur hi—1n motu. poſitam rerum 
- Tem P37. griginem cenſuerunt : they all agreed in this, that the Origine 
of thinos was to be aſcribed to the motion of the parts of matrer, 
So the Phanicians called this motion of the particles of matter 
eige Copa du x, mouarud! a dark and bluſtering wind. And 
s how ſuitable this explication of the Origine of things from 
the motion of fluid matter is to the hiſtory of nature, appears 
by thoſe many experiments by which xt badies are [hewed 
to ſpring from no ather mater:at principle than the particles 
of fluid matter. Of which you may read a diſcourſe of that 
ingenious and learned. Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Sceptical 
Sceptical hy. Chymiſt. Only thus much may here ſuffice to have made it - 
miſt. þ. 115. 4ppear, that all thoſe Philoſophers, who were molt inqueſitive 
Kc. after the antient and genuine tradition of the world concern- 
ing the firf# beginning off things ,, did not only concur with 
Moſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from God, 
but in the particular circumſtances of it, as to the fluid matter 
and the motion thereof. Concerning which I may yet add, 
if it be material, the Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch. © 
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' gumque jusjurandum Deorum conſt ituat aquam, quam quidem 
ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tribuens reverentiam, & jure 
qurando nibil conſtituens reverentius. To which purpoſe like- 
wiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Jeraphyſicks , that the reaſon 
why Styx was made the oath of the Gods , was becauſe water 
nas ſuppoſed to be the material principle of things, which he 
Gith Was 4,,,4i2 m5 ww x Ta 12 Tet Tis O owt ca, a moſt An= 
tient tradition Concerning the Origine of the Univerſe. And 
tells us before , that ſome were of opinion. wv mums, x; 
mAU ates Ths vv ue rows X DewTEs rohy Noun ras, that the moſt 
antient and remote perſons and firſt writers of Theology held 
this opinion of water being the firſk material principle of 
things. 
Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was be- 
tween the artient tradition of the world, and the writmgs of 
Moſes concerning the Origine of the world ;, Inow come to 
conſider upon what pretence of reaſon this tradition came to 
be contraditted, and the eternity of the world aſſerted. For 
which we are to conſider , that the difference of the former 
. Philoſophers of the Jonick, ſett, after the time of Thales., as to 
the materzal principle-of the world; one ſubſtitutingair, ano- 
ther pre inſtead of water, rendred: the tradition its ſelf 
ſuſpetked among other Philoſophers ; eſpecially when the 
hmmor Of innovating in Philoſophy was got among them, 
and they thought they did nothing unleſs they contradifted 
their 2daſters ; thence came that multiplicity of Sets: pre- 
ſently among them, and that Philoſophy which-at firſt went 
much on the or:g:nal tradition of the world, was turned into 
diſputes and altercations,which helped as much to the finding 
out of Truth, as the fighting of two Cocks on a dunghil doth 
tothe finding out the Fewel that lies there. For which, ſcra- 
ping and ſearching into the natures-of- things had been far 
more proper than contentions and wranelings with each other; 
but by means of this /;r:gious humour, Philoſophy from bein 
a deſign grew to be a meer Art,and he was accounted the beſt. 
Philoſopher , not that ſearched further into the bowels of 
mature, but that dreſſed and tricked up the notions he had in 
the beſt poſture of defence againſt all who came to oppoſe 

wm. From hence thoſe opinions were moſt plauſible, not 
| F3s 1 which 
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which were molt :rxe, but which were moſt defenſible, and 

which like Des-Carres his ſecond element, had all the Angle, 
cut off, on which their adverſaries might have an advantage 
of jſtling upon them, and then their opznz0x5 were accoun- 
ted moſt pure when they are ſo ſpherical, as to paſs up and 
down. without interruption. From ſuch a degeneracy of 
Philoſophy as this we have now mentioned, aroſe the opinion 
of the eternity of the world ;, for the certain rradition of the 
world being now loft in a croud of Philoſophers, whoſe main 
aim was to ſet up for themſelves, and not to rrade with the 
common-bank , 10 that there could be no certain and con- 
vittive evidence given to a ſhuffling Philoſopher that things 
were ever otherwiſe than they are; they found it moſt 
defenſible to aſſert that the world never had a beginning, nor 
would have an end, but always dz4, and would continue in 
the Stare they were in. This opinion, though Arifotle 
ſeems to make all before him to be of another mind, yet was 
hatched. as far as we can find, at firſt, under Pythagoras his 
ſucceſſors by Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by his book ſtill 

extant, mei mis 7 mvns vos of the nature of the Univerſe, 

to whom Ariſtotle hath not been a little beholding,as Ludov, 

Nogarola hath in part manifeſted in his Notes on Ocell, 

although Ariſtotle had not the ingenuity of Pliny, agneſcere 

per quos profecerit, From Ariſtotle this opinion together 

with his name, ſpread it ſelf much farther, and became the 

opinion molt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpc- 

cially after the 11ſt of Chriſt:anity ; for then not onely the 

Peripateticks, but the modern Platoniſts, Plotinus, Apuleinu, _ 
Taurm, Iamblichus, Alcinous, Proclus and others, were all 
engaged in the defence of the erernity of the world, thinking 
thereby the better to overthrow Chriſt:;anity. Hence came 
- the hor and eager conteſts between Proclus, Simplicins, and 
Philoponus, who undertook to anſwer Proclus his eighteen 
arguments for the eternity of the world, and to charge Ari- 
ſtotle with ſelf-contradiction in reference to it. But no- 
thing were they more troubled about, than to reconcile the 
Timens of Plato with the erernity of the world, which they 
made to be a meer Hypotheſis, and a kind of a Diagrammeto 
falve providence withall ; although the plain words of _ 
no 
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"not onely there, but elſewhere do expreſs, as far as we can 
judge by his way of writing, his real judgment to have been 


for the produttion of the world by God. For which purpoſe Platon. S9- 


' we have this obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, where he ?! 
divides all manner of produtions of things into divine and © 


humane, and oppoſes the opinion that conceived all things to 
beproduced by an eternal power, to the opinion of the vulgar, 
which ſaith he,was # ova» own yewrgy Sad mos ainiat ame wirhs 
> dveu avoias quious, that all things were produced by a blind 
force of nature without any reaſon or counſel, to Which he op- 
poſeth the other opinion, that they are made 7 aiys 7 x; 
Fchung Seiag Sn9 Ss My voulens, by a divine power with infinite 
reaſon and wiſedom, and when Theetetus expreſſeth himſelf 
inan Academical way as to either of theſe opinions, the hoſpes 
Eleatenſis, who there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells 
him, if he thought he were zxclinable to the other opinion, 
wy dy To AGy@w UDP TUSES dvayngia; mots ul my ouonoyer, He 
mould undertake to make him confeſs the contrary by the evi- 
dence of reaſon which he would bring. And we ſhall ſee 
what great reaſon there is for this opinion,when we conſider 
what weak and infirm foundations the contrary 1s built upon. 
for all the arguments which either Oce//xzs, or Ariſtotle, or 
the modern Platoniſts make uſe of, are built on theſe follow- 
Ing ſuppoſitions which are all falſe. 1. That it is unconcei- 


vable that things ſhould ever have been in any other ſtate than 


they are. . 2. That there ts no other way of produttion but by 
Generation. 3. That God ts no free agent, but produceth the 
world by neceſſity of nature. 

I. That it is unconceivable that things ſhould ever have 
been any otherwiſe than they are. The reaſon of which ſup- 
poſition was this, that the general concluſrons of reaſon, which 
they proceed upon in Philoſophy, were taken up from the 
obſervation of things as they are at preſent in the world. 
Which is evident ' Sie the ground of Ariſtotles condemning 
the opinion of Empedecles, who aſſerted the produttion of the 
world, and yet the incorruptibility of it : wy Ir wit ws, 
aidNov S' 3aws BY) od'ver fs 8914701, Which he accounts impoſſible 


iſt. p. 185+ 


« Ficint, 


Set. 5. 


and gives this as his reaſon, wora 3 mom S1715y evabgws, ru 6H Ariſt, de cxls 
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can be rationally aſſerted , but what we find to be in all thing 
or at leaſt in moſt ; now becauſe there could nothing be found 
in the world which was produced (1. e. by generation) and yet 
was incorruptible, therefore he concludes it poſſible it 
ſhould be ſo, with the Univerſe. By which we evidently 
ſee what the grand principles of reaſon among the Philoſo- 
phers were : viz. ſuch obſervations as they had made from 
= - the preſent courſe of nature in the order of the Univerſe, 
3 From hence aroſe that-ſtrong preſumption among them, 
which hath been ſo taken for granted , that it hath been 
looked on as a common notion of humane nature, VIZ. ex mils 

V.Laer.inwvit. z;hil fit, which was the main argument uſed by them to 
ay hn prove the eternity of the world : and by others to prove the 
preexiſtence of matter. SO Ocellus argues againſt both the 

diſſolution and produttion of the world from this principle, If 
the world be diſſolved, ſaith he, it muſt either be nm «« = 7, 3 

eis 7 ww ov, either into that which is , or into that which is not; it 

cannot be diſſolved into that which is ,, becauſe then the Uni- 

verſe cannot be deſtroyed ; for that which ts , 15 either the Uni- 
verſe or a part of it : neither can it be diſſolved into that which 

75 nt, of (vey To oy Sm 761 & Im ou 9 wy Oviwv, n es T9 wp br 

Ocellus Luca- evanubirau. For it is impoſſible that a thing ſhould be made out 
nus p. 16. ed. of that which is not, or be diſſolved into nothing. And Ariſtotle 
Commel. - f{qmewhere tells us.that it is a principle which all the writers 
of natural Philoſophy are agreed in (wu 33 mums buoyrownin ns 

Phyſic- hs 4+ Eng d mevTes 6s afes ms EVoros WHICH 1S 4 wy Oy wy 26% ddVpany, 
that it impoſſible for any thing to come out of nothing. But 
now when we obſerve upon what grounds this Principle was 
took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to admit 
of it as an Univerſal ſtandard of nature. For we: find 
by theſe Natwuraliſts, who thus aflerted this principle, that 
when they go about to prove it, it 1s only from the courſe of 
Generations in the world, or from the works of Arr , both 
which ſuppoſe matter pre-exiſtent, and from theſe ſhort 
collett:ons they form this univerſal Maxime. And from 
hence when they diſcourſed of the -zanner whereby God did 
De Nat. 1. 1. produce the world, their imaginations ran preſently upon 
that which the Epicurean in Tully enquires after , que mo- 
litto ? que ferramenta ? qui veites ? que machine ? qui 9 
niſtrs 
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'* niſtri tantioperis fuerunt ? they apprehend God onely as an 
Artificer that contrives the World firſt into a plarformr, and 
then uſeth inſtruments to erect it , and conſequently ſtill ſup- 


ſe the matter ready for him to work upon. So true is. 
that of Balbws in Tully when he comes to diſcourſe of the 
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nature Of God ;, in que nihil eſt difficilius quam a conſuetudine 2 Nat. Devr, 


oculorum aciem mentis abducere ;, nothing is more difficult than. 
* to abſtraft our minds from the obſervations of this viſible world 
when we ſeck, to apprehend the Nature of the Deity. Thus we 
ſee upon what general grounds the Philoſophers proceeded, 
and from what they took them, and how inſufficient any 
colle#i0ns from the preſent order of the Univerſe are to de- 
termine any thing concerning its produttion by. For ſup- 
. Poſing a produttion of the world, ſeveral things mult of ne- 
* ceſlity be ſuppoſed in it,d;Ferent from what the preſent order 
of the world 1s; and It 1s an unreaſonable thing to argue from 
a thing when it is in its greateſt perfe&:07, to what muſt al- 
ways have beex in the ſame thing ; for by this means we 
mult coxdemn many things for falſiries which are apparently 
true, and believe many others to be true which are apparent- 
ly falſe. For which aimonides uſeth an excellent fimilitude. 


Suppoſe, ſaith he, one of exquiſite Natural parts, whoſe Mother More Nevch. 


dies as ſoon as he 1s born , and his Father brings him up in an Þ+ 2+ G17: 


Iſland, where he may have no ſociety with mankind till he be 
grows up to years of underſtanding, and that he never ſaw any 
female of either man or beaſt : Suppoſe now this perſon to en- 
wire of the firſk man he ſpeaks with , how men are born, and 
be they come into the world. The other tells him, that ever 
man is Bed in the womb of one of the ſame kind with our ſelves, 
thus and thus formed ;, and that while we are in the womb we 
have a very little body, and there move and are nouriſhed, and 
we grow up by little and: little till we come to ſuch a bigneſs , 
and then we come forth into the world, and yet grow {till till me 
come to ſuch 4 proportion as we are of. Here preſently this 
young man ſtops him and enquires, when we were thus little in 
the womb and did live, move and grow, did we not eat and 
drink,, and breath at our mouth. and noſtrils as we do now? 
did we not eaſe Nature as we do now ? If it be anſwered him, 
w; thenhe preſently is ready to Hoy o and offers to bring de- 


monſtrations 
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monſtrations that it was utterly impoſſible that it ſhould be ſo, © 

For, ſaith he, if either of us ceaſe breathing, but for an hour, our 
motion and life 1s gone ; how 15 it then poſſible for one of us though 
never ſo little, to live and move in the womb for ſo many months, 
when it 1s ſo cloſe, and ſhut up, and in the middle of the body * If 
one of us, faith he, ſhould ſwallow a little bird, it would preſently 
dye as ſoon as it came into the ſtomach, how much more if it 
were #n the belly? If we ſhould be but for few dayes without 

_ eating and drinking , we could not live , how can a Child then 
continue ſo many months without it ? Again, if one doth eat 
and not void the excrement of what he eats, he will be killed 
with it in few days; how can it poſſibly be otherwiſe with 4 
Child? If it bereplied that there 1s a paſſage open in the belt 
at which the Child receives his nouriſhment , he will preſent 
ſay that it 1s as impoſſible as the other ;, for if our bellies were 
ſo open, we ſhould be quickly deſtroyed. And again, if the child 

- bath all its limbs perfett and ſound, how comes it not to open its 
eyes, uſe the feet, mouth and hands, as we do ? And ſo concludes 
It impoſſible that man _ ever be born after this manner, 
Much after this way, 1aith that excellent Author, do am 
and others argue againſt the produttion of the world; for if 
the world were produced, fay they, 1t muſt have been thus, 
and thus, andit is impoſſible that it ſhould have beenſo: 
why ? becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the world. 
Which how #7firm a way of arguing , It appears from the 
conſideration of the former ſimilirade , in which the Argu- 
ments are as ſtrong to prove the zpoſſiblity of that which we 
know to be zre, as in the caſe about which we diſpute. 

And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe Hypotheſis 
which the opinion of the worlds eternity was founded on, 
which 1s, that there is no other way of produttion but by Genera- 
tion. Moſt of the arguments which are uſed by Ocellus and 
Ariſtotle againſt the prodution of the world, run upon this 

'  Fuppoſition , that it muſt be generated as we ſee things are In 

DeNatur.uni- the world. So Ocellus argues, mw T2 7 4aviowos dpyir danger, þ 
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JP” Cup. = The Droine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 43 5 
S fern oves 691 mT 48 e0y* 73 5 ovumieeT ia Ts [Eras matris you 
Gerou 19089 x7) 4avas, Every thing that comes into being and 

i ſubjett to diſſolution, hath two obſervable mutations in it ; the 

one is, whereby it grows from leſs to greater, and from worſe to 

better, and this 15 called Generation, and the height of this mu- 

' tation, perfeftion ;, the other begins from better to worſe, and 
from bigger toleſs, and the concluſion of this ts corruption, and 
diſſolution. But now, faith he, if the world had a beginning, 
there would be ſuch a mutation in it , and it would have grown 

degrees greater till it had come to its perfeftion , and from 
thence it would ſenſibly decay till it came to diſſolution ; but no 
body hath ever obſerved fl a mutation in the world, neither is 
there any appearance of it, aM\a dei vg} aurd x; wowiras dee 
THE x) 1o:y x Guntoy evT6 *aurs. but the world is ſemper idem X 
it varies not nor alters any thing from it ſelf. For which, 
he particylarly inſtanceth in the courſes, Symmetries, figures, 
poſetions, intervals , proportions of motion which are in the 
world, which things are all capable of ſuch a mutation, yet 
we ſee no ſuch thing in the Vnzverſe, from whence he infers 

_ thatthe univerſe was always and will be as it is. Upon the 

ſame principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the ererniry of the < 

world from the Nature of his materia prima, becauſe if the 
firſt matter were generated it mult be generated of other 
matter , and ſo in infimtum;, and ſo he argues from the Na- 
ture of the Heavens that they arenot capable of generation 
and corruption as other. bodies are. All which Arguments 
ſignifie no more than this, that the World was not generated 

as Plants.or Animals are; and who ever right in his wrs 

aſſerted that it was ? But do any of theſe Arguments prove 

it impoſſible that God having finite power ſhould produce 

the Univerſe after another way, than any of thoſe things are 

produced in. which we obſerve in the World? For we aſflert 

an infinite and eternal Being which was the efficient cauſe of 

the world, who by his o-mniporent power produced it out of 

nothing , and continues it in its Being ; which is well ex- 

preſſed by the Author of the refuration of Ariſtotle in Fuſtin Ariftre. dog- 

Martyrs works. We aſſert, ſaxth he, one. God who ts eternal mar. ever]. 

himſelf, that hath nothing elſe coequal with himſelf, neither by Þ+ 111+ 

way of ſubjetionor nancy A whoſe power is ſo great that no- 
Kkk2 thing 
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thing can hinder it , by which power he produced the world, 


& exnv torres F u) xz 7 n *0 X; Ts 7s Nauk aiy, Th ui 
rs ina; which hath no other cauſe , either of its beginning 
or of its being, or continuance, but only his Will. Who fully 
anſwers in a Philoſophical manner , the particular Allegati- 


ons out of Ariſtotle, concerning the eternity of the world : his 


deſign being, as he faith, to ſhew wi x7 Thu moftintxiy 
emu, ul w ama 4rAcy) E/2.mes mel O:4 Te x) #[krrav 7 
Atys:; miey , Tre 71rTHNLOTES ,. a eva T1 7 donusy Noeruke vs, 
That the Greek, Philoſophers in their diſcourſes concerning God 
and the Creation , were very far from being as good as their 
word to obſerve the laws of demonſtration, but inſtead of them 
proceeded only upon opinions and conjeftures. And as to this 
particular of the poſſibi/ixy of another way of produttion, 
beſides that of generation , he proves it from Ari/torles own 
epinion, from the equal xeceſſiry of the exiſtence of matter, 
as of God. For, ſaith he, 1f God can produce any thing out 


vr. ep- Þ-123* of matter , which is as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf , be may 


roduce ſomething out of nothing. For the ſame repugn 
th there 1s in . th which is abſolutely nothing to be For? 


the ſame muſt there be in that which is neceſſarily exiſtent. How 
then can God produce ſomething out of matrerwhich xeceſſ- 


rily exiſts,andnot be able to produce ſomething out of nothing? 
For if matter have its or:genal from it ſelf, how can it 
ſubjeft to the power of another? And beſides, if we ac- 


knowledge God to have his Being from himſelf, and on - 


that. account attribute inþnire power to him, by the ſame 
reaſon we muſt = it ws matter. But whatever hath »- 
finite power In itfelf, hatha power upon ſomerhin ond 
id: but if God and le hi It a they COR 
have power upon each other, or without themſelves. Which 
is a far greater abſurdity than the meer aſſerting a power to 
produce ſomething out of nothing , which is implyed in the 
very netion of infinite power ; f 
matter, the power is not — , becauſe we cannot but 
conceive the bounds of it; for it extends no further than 
matter doth.. So that a power of creation is implyed in the 
very Notion of a Dezty ; and therefore it is a meer Sophiſm 
to argue becauſe the world could not be. gexergred, therefore 
il 


or if it be confined to any* 
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BS butby generation, be proved impoſſible. | 

Athirdfalſe Hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, that 
the Being of the world was no effeft of Gods Will, but of. the 
neceſſity of Nature. For although the Philoſophers we now 
ſpeak of, did aſlert a Dezty, which in ſome ſenſe might 
he called tne cauſe of the world, yet they withal aſſerted that 
the world was Coequal with God himſelf, and ſoa though 
there might be ſome priority in order of cauſes between 
them, yet there was none in order of ime, or duration, as 
. weſee the /zght, though it flows from the Sun, yet the Sur 
| isnever without light. This Ariftotle proves from the ne- 
ceſlity of motion and time: For, ſaith he , whatever #s 

. moved, muſt be moved by ſomething elſe, and conſequent! 
there muſt be a running in 7 5 rx ; but this runs on a falſe 
ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of a continual Phyſical motion 
in things, which we deny, ſince God by his :nfinite power may 
give motion to that which had it not before ; and ſo all that 
can be proved, is the neceſlity of ſome firſt cauſe, which we 
aſſert, but no zeceſſity at all of his continual ag. ſince he 
may cauſe motion when he pleaſe. And for ::me continually 
_ exiſting, it denotes nothing real in it ſelf exiſting, but on- 
ly our manner of conceptian, of the duration of things, as it 
1s conceived to belong to -29r70n;, and ſo can argue nothing 
as tothe real exiſtence of things from all eternity. But the 
latter Plaroniſts look upon theſeas inſufficient ways of pro- 
bation, and therefore argue from thoſe attributes of God, 
which they conceive molt zeceſſary and agreeable to Gods 
Nature ;, and by which the World was preduced if at all : ſo 
- thatby the ſame arguments whereby we prove that the world 
was made by God, they prove it to have been from all erern:- 
ty. It was well and truly ſaid of Plaro in his Timers, that 
the Goodneſs of God was the cauſe of the produttion of. the 
world ;, from which ſpeech the more modern Platoniſts ga- 
ther a zeceſſity of the worlds ererniry.; for from hence they 
infer, that ſince God was always good, he muſt always have 
an obje#F to exerciſe his ——_ upon; as the Sun diſperſeth 
bi light as ſoon as he is himſelf. True, were God of the nature 
ef the Sur, it would be ſo with him; or were the Sur of 
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the Nature of God, it would not be ſo with it. But there is 
this vaſt difference between them, that though God be eſſen- 
tially and neceſſarily good ,, yet the communications of this 
goodneſs are the effect of his Wl, and not meerly of hig 
nature; For were not theaCts of beneficence and goodneſs i 
God the free acts of his will, man muſt be made as happy as 
he was capable of being, not only upon his firſt exiſtexce in 
the world, but as long as it ſhould continue, by meer xeceſſ 
of nature without any intervention of the will or attions of 
men. And ſo there could be no ſuch difference as that of 
good and bad men in the world', for if the lettings forth of 
Gods goodneſs to the world be ſo neceſſary , all men muſt he. 
come neceſſarily good , if Gods goodneſs be ſo great as to he ' 
able to make ex ſo; which I ſuppoſe will not be queſtioned. 
By this then we ſee that the communications of Gods good- 
zefs to the world are free ,, and depend upon the eternal 
counſels of his will , which 1s a depth too great for us to ap- 
proach, or look into; by what neceſlity then , if .God hea 
free Agent, and of Infinite wiſdom, as well as goodneſs, mult 
weeither aſſert the erernity of the world, or fear to deprive 
God of his eſſential goodneſs? Whereas to make the com- 
munications Of Gods goodneſs ad extra neceſſary, and there- | 
fore to make the world from eternity, that he might have 
an objet to exerciſe his goodneſs on, is to take as much off 
from the Infinite Per fettion and ſelf-ſufficiency of the divine 
nature as it would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs. For God can- 
not be himſelf without his goodneſs ;, and if his goodneſs can- 
not be without ſome creature to ſhew or diſplay it upon, God 
cannot be perfef# nor happy, without his creatures, becauſe 
theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his goodneſs ;, and conſequently 
we make the Being of the creatures neceſſary to his Being 
God. Which is the higheſt derogation from the abſolute per- 
feftion of the Divine Nature. We alert then ſo much good- 
zeſs in Goa, as none can be imagined greater, we aſſert, that 
it was the communication of this Divine goodneſs which gave 
being to the world ;, but withal we acknowledge God to be 
an Agent infinitely wiſe and free , who diſpenſeth this good- 
neſs of his in ſucha way and manner as 1s beſt pleaſing to 
hunifelf, though ever agreeable to his Nature. As God'is 
< BR 
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| this Nature of his ; but the particular determinations of the 
atts of Gods beneficence belong to theWillof God, as he is 
amoſt free and Independent Agent ;, ſo that goodneſs as it 
imports the neceſſary refitude of the Divine Nature,implys . 
a perfeion inſeparable from the true 1dea of God; but as it 
istaken. for the expreſſions of Divine bounty to ſomewhat 
without, -as the object of it, it 1s not implyed in our co- 
ception of God, as to his nature, but belongs to the free de- 
' terminations of his Will. We cannot then, neither ought 
we to determine any thing concerning the particular ways of 
Gods bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or any part of it, 
any further than God himſelf hath declared it to us. Now we 
ſee the world exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that goodneſs of 
God, which not only gave a Being to the Univerſe , but 
continually wpholds 1t , and plentifully provides for all the 
Creatures which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was 
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ſoſenlible of , that the Sroick in Tully taking notice of the np, yur. Deor. 
abundant proviſion which 1s made in the world, not only for 1. 2. 


mans neceſſity, but for delight and ornament , cries out , ut 
interdum Pronea noftra Epicurea eſſe videatur : Gods Provis- 
dence doth abundantly exeeed mans neceſſity. We ſee then. 
from this diſcourſe, how unſafe and unſatisfaftory ( that I 
may not fay bold and preſumpruors ) thoſe arguments are, 
which are drawn from a general conſrderation of the Divine 
Nature and Goodneſs, withgut regard had to the determina- 
trons of his WAIL as to the exiſtence of things in the World. 
It cannot certainly then be an argument of any great force 
with any candid enquirers after Truth and Reaſon , which 
hath been lately pleaded in the behalf of that Pythagorean 
potheſis of the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, viz. That if it be good 
for mens ſouls to be at all, the ſooner they are, the better ;, but 
We are moſt certain that the Wiſdom and goodneſs of God will 
do that which 1s beſt ,, and therefore if. they can enjoy them- 
ſelves before they come into theſe terreſtrial bodies ( it being 
better for them to enjoy themſelves than not ) they muſt be be- 
fore they come into theſe bodies. Wherefore the pre-exiſtence of 
ſouls is a neceſſary reſult of the Wiſdem and Goodneſs of God, 
Tho can no more Fail to do that which is beſt, thawhe'can to un- 
|  derſtand 
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| Origines Sacres © * Book Ill, WM 
derftand it. 1 now ſeriouſly enquire of ſuch who love rex. | 
fon above Plate and Pythagoras , whether if the ererniry of 
the world were put into the Argument inſtead of the pre- 
exiſtence of ſouls, this Argument would not hold as ſtrongly 
for that, as It doth for pre-exiſtence ;, and if Iam bound to 
believe pre-exiſtence on this ground, I be not likewiſe bound 
to believe at leaſt the ſouls of mer eternal , If not the U;i- 

_ verſe. But how reconcileable the erernity of the World is 
to the Pythagorich, Cabbala of the Creation, I am yet to un- 
derſtand. But if this Argument doth not at all fer the 
eternity of the world, as we have ſhewed 1t doth not, much 
leſs doth it pre-exiſtence of ſorls. | 

We have thus far conſidered the firſt Hypotheſis, which is 
repugnant to AZoſes concerning the Or:ginze of the Univerſe, 
which 1s that which aſſerts the eternity of the world asit x; 
we come now to the ſecond, which attributes the Formati- 
oz of the world as it is, to'God as the efficient cauſe, but attri- . 
butes eternity to the matter out of which the World was 
framed. I am not ignorant that ſome who would be taken - 
for the Maſters of Reaſon ,, areſo far from conceiving this 
Hypotheſis to be repugnant to the Texr of Moſes, that they 
Valkelins de COnceive It to be the genuine ſenſe of It, viz, that there 
wverarel,l, Was A pre-cxiſtent matter , out of which God formed the 
Ce 4o World. But I would willingly underſtand how Moſes 
would have expreſſed that marrer it ſelf was created , ſup- 
poſing it had been his rention to have ſpoken it ; for al- 
though the word R712 may not of it ſelf imply neceſſarily 
the produttion of things out of nothing, 3. e. out of no pre- 
er oh matter ;, yet it is acknowledged by all that no word 
uſed by the Zews is more proper to that than RNA is; and 
P. Fagins cites It from R. Nachmam, that the Hebrew 
Language bath no other word to ſemi ſuch a produttion out 
of nothing but RNA. It is therefore a very weak manner of 
arguing , that becauſe RN is ſometimes uſed for no more 
than AWy , therefore the world was created out of pre-ext- 
ſtent matter, all that can rationally be inferred, is, that from 
the meer force and importance of that word the contrary Call- 

Not be collected : bur if other places of Scripture compared: 

and the evidence of reaſon, de make it clear that there _—_ 
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he: no preexiſtent matter which was wicreated;; then 1t.will 
neceſfarily follow. that creat/oz mult be taken inrits proper 
ſenſe; And in+ithis ſenſe itis evident, that not-only: Fews 
and Chriſtians but even the Heathens themſelves underſtood 
"Moſes. asits plain by Gatez., where he.compares the-oprizzion 
of Moſes, with that of Epicuras, and ingenuouſly confeſ- 
| ſeth that of Afoſes, which attributed the. produftion of 
things tO God , to be far. more rational. and probable than 
that of Epicurus,, which aſſigned the.Or:zgimme of things to.a 
meer Caſual -concourfe of Aroms: but :withal adds that he 
muſt diſſent from both'; - and ſides with foſes as: to the Ori- 
gine of ſuch things as depend on Gereration, but aſſerts the 
pre-exiſtence of matter , and withal that Gods power could 
' not extendits ſelf beyond the capacity.of -the matter which it 
wrought upon. Atque 1d eſt, ſaith. he, in quo ratio noſtra. ac 
Platonts, tum aliorum” qui. \apnd' Gracas te rerum: natura 
refte conſcripſerunt, a Moſe diſſidet.. How true theſe words 
are, will appear afterwards. Chalcidius in his Commentaries 
on Plato*s*T imens, where he ſpeaks of the Origine of Yan, 
which in him is ſtill tranſlated Sylva , and-inquires into the 
different opinions of all Philoſophers about it-, takes it: for 
granted, that according to Moſes, this 2a had its produttion 


from God. Hebrei ſylvam generatam eſſe confitentur ;, quo= (1:1 - 
rum ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana facundia ,, ſed divina, Tm,y, 312. 


ut ferunt , 1nſpiratione vegetatus.,, in eo libro, . qui de gent- 
tara. munds cenſetur , ab exordio: ſic eft-profatus., juxta in- 
rerpretationem LXX. prudentium ; Initto Deus. fecit 'calum 
& terram. Terra autem erat inviſitilis (F #ncompta.” Ut ve- 


ro ait Aquila : Caput rerum condidit Deus calum & terram; 


terra porro inanis erat & nihil ; velut Symmachus ;, Ab txor- 
dio condidit Deus calum & terram... Terra porro fuit otio- 
ſum quid, confuſumque, & inordinatum. Sed Oripenes afſe- 
verat ita fibi ab Hebrews: eſſe perſuaſum, quod ii aliquantam 
| fit a vera proprietate derivata-interpretatio; ' Finfſe emim in 

exemplari, Terra autem- ſtupida quadam erat admiratione. 
Omma tamen hac in unum aiunt concurrere, ut & generata ſit 
ea que ſubjefta eft univerſo corpori ,. ſyl»a, . ſermoneſque ipſos 
ſic interpretantur. Where. we find: by, the. mae of 
Chalcidixs an univerſal conſent” 8508 the: produ#tion of the 
t ull- 


” Ohap. 2.'7he Divine Authorityof the Scriptures aſſerted. 44 
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univerſal corporeal matter by God; for that is all which is 
underſtood by his term of gererata eff. But this ſame author 
afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and Earth in the firſt 
verſe of Geneſis , we are not to underſtand the viſcble Frea- 
wens and Earth : For, faith he, .the Heavens which are called 
the firmament , were created after, and on the third day whey 
the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared which was 
called Earth. Qu: tumultuario contents. ſunt intelleftx , ca- 
tum hee quod videnne,, & terram qua ſubuehimur , dici pu- 
rant; perro: tut. altins indagant, nuegant hoc calum ab 
Sitio fetus, Jed ſecundo die. And therefore by the Mea- 
vers he underſtands Incorpoream Naturam, and by earth #ay 
- or the primigenial matter , Ard this, faith he, appears by the 
following words, The Earth was inviſible and without form, 
i. e. this corporeal matter, before it was brought into order 
by the and wiſdom of God, remained a rude and indi- 
gefted lump ;, and that which is fo, might well be called in- 
_ viſible and without form. And therefore it is called ina 
and #ihil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, and 
having none of its own.  Sy-1machus calls it otioſa & indi- 
zefta; the former becauſe of its 7nability to produce any 
thing of it {elf : the latter becauſe it wanted a divine power 
to bring it into due order. That ſ#pidiry and admiration 
which Orzzez attributes to it , he conceives to relate tothe 
Afajeſty of God, who was the orderer and contriver of it, 
fequidem opificis & auttorts ſus majeſtate capta ſtupuerit. Thus 
we fce that according to AMoſes,the firſt zarter of the woxld 
was produced by God, which is largely manifeſted by Origen 
Origen.Philoc. agaunit the Afarciomfts : a fragment of which is extant in 
cap. 24. Ter- his Philecalia;, and by Tertulkan againlt Hermogenes, and 
ral. ad Her- ethers, who fromthe opinion of the pre-ex:ſtence of matter 
PT Ooooh ooo ag oy 
Set. g., _ Having thus'clcared. the fenſe of Meſes it is far more 
difficult to find out the:true opinions of the antient Philo- 
| fophers concerning the produttion .or eternity of corportal 
DeAnime pro- matter, there —_— ſo great difſenſions, not onely 
creat? Timo, abqut: the thing it. ſelf, but about the opinions of ſome 
abont it. For itis plain by Plutarch?s Lvyoprie, as well as 
| _ thie diſco ſes off the later Platojiifts, how eager ſome _ 
OO cen 


3 Chap. z. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures afferted. 443 


; been to interpret Plato?s Timens in favour of the eternir 
at leaſt of matter, if not of the World. But although Plaro 
doth aſſert therein a pre-exiſtence of rude matter, before the 
formation Of the world, yet I ſee no-reaſon why he ſhould 
be otherwiſe underftood than in the ſame eſe that we be- 


'. lieve a Chaos, to have gone before the bringing the world in- 


to the order it is nowin. And in that ſenſe may thoſe pla- 
ces in Plutarch be interpreted, « »d & 7 wy /& i 1275 , 
"ty ans 7% jul 19AG5 x, ixgvas txorl@ , and fo likewiſe thoſe 
following words F 630) Ocds u7s mug mM anwudmwp, v5 vyhv 
d\uxor «mninow; for the meaning may be no more. than 
that Plato conceived that all the produttions of the kinds of 
things, which are in the World, was out of a Pre-exiſtent 
Hyle, the one ſpiritual and intel: gible, out of which he ſup- 
poſed ſouls to be formed, the other ſenſible and corporeal, 
_ out of which other Beings which were more grof and 2a- 
terial, were produced. So Chalcidias tells us that both Py- 
thagoras and Plato looked upon conſtitutionem ſylve to be 
opus providentie : which I ſuppoſe relates not only to the 
bringing of matter into form, but to the produttion of 
_ matter it ſelf. But after this he takes a great deal of pains 

to ſearch out the true meaning of Plato concerning the Or:- 


Tim. p. 377. 


gine of Hyle , and mentions the great diſſentions among the ,, __. 


Platoniſts about it , and the obſcurity of the Times in it. 
To him therefore I refer the Reader : Who likewiſe brings 
in Numenius largely diſcourſing concerning the opinion of 
Pythagoras about it, who condemns all thoſe, asnot under- 
ſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him the produttion of 


the indeterminate Hyle. Theſe are his words, Numeniue ex p,, .c. 


Pythagore Magiſterio Stoicorum hoc de initius dogma refellens, 
Pythagore dogmate,, cus continere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait 
Pythagoram, Deum quidem ſingularitatis nominaſſe ( Col. no- 
mine appellaſſe) ſylvam vero dutatis., Quam duitatem inde- 
terminatam quidem, minime genitam, limitatam vero, gene- 
ratam efſe dicert. Hoc oft, antequam exornaretur quidem, for- 
mamque & ordinem nanciſceretur , ſine ortu & generatione , 
exornatam vero utque illuſtratam, a Digeftore Deo efſe gene- 
raram. Atque tta>quia generations [ fortuna poſterior , 
mornatum HAlud minime — equevum Deo, 4 " 
js & e 
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eſt ordinatum; wntelli os debeat. Sed noxnullos Pythagoreos, vim. vx 
þ erent non rete aſſetutos, putaſſe, dici etiamillam'indeter. 
minatars C&; immeyſam. duitatem, ab uma ſingularitate. inſti- 
tutam, recedente-a naturai ſua ſmgularitate, & 'in duitatis ha- 
bitum/migrante::\ But however theſe-Pyrhagoreans might be 
deceived-,- who thought the Vnzry:it ſelf became the Deity; 
yet it is evident by Numenizs , that he looked on thee: 
termined and confuſed matter to have been | co-eval with 
God himlelf, and not produced by him. And if Nameniu be 
2s much to be credited in this as when he calls Plaze.,Þ. Moſes 
Articus, then:the Creation. of Univerſal matter can be no 
| part of Pythagoras his Philoſophick, Cabbala. But whatever 
were the opinions of Plato, and Pythagoras concerning the 
firſt Origine of matter, we are Certain. that the: Sroiky | 
generally aflerted the mproduttion of matrer., and make that 
to-.be as. neceſſary. a paſſive ;pronciple for. the Being of the 
world , as God is: the attive'and efficient cauſe.. So Diogenes 
Laertins reports of the Stoical principles concerning, the 
y. Zenon. Origine of the Univerſe: Ana 5 avis agxas i) W iron 
Oo. , muev.g T0 nag” 73 6 &v mraggy tt) Thw nur daiey Thy van? Th 4 
A Lipſhium-in AS. 9: BY; v 8:6 The ER 6.0 hg. | 
Phyſul. Sto. Torhy, + avrh noyov * tiby, They make two principles of the 
L.1.c.q QUnmiverſe, one attive'axd the other paſſive ; the paſſive ,. an 
eſſence without quality, called Hyle or confuſed matter ;, the 
attive, 'the reaſon which afts.1n the other, which us God; Theſe 
Bpiſt. 65. v0 principles Seneca calls cauſa & materia ; eſſe vero debet, 
faith he, aliquid unde fiat ;, deinde a quo fiat, hoc cauſa eſt, illud 
materia. "Although Seneca ſeems to make a quere of it elſe- 
Prefat. ad Where; quantum Deus poſit ? materiam ipſe ſibi formet , an 
Nat. Queſt. data utatur ? But Zeno 1s expreſs in Stobeus , Ovdiar diva 
Echog. Phyfice Thy 70 0: cov Td vTw) Tewrlw valu , mrhurlw 5 maouy atSiov Ire Tha 
wyrouln & rr exdfln. The firſt eſſence of all is matter, which is 
eternal., and not capable of acceſſion or diminition. To the 
{ame purpoſe Chalcidinus ſpeaks, Stoici ortum ſylve rejiciunt; 
quin potins ipfam & Deum, duo totins rei ſumiint initia ; _ De- 
am ut opificem ,, Syluam ut que operations ſubjiciatur. Una 
quidem efſentia praditos facientem, & quod fit ac patitur , id 
corpus efſe;, diverſa vero virtute ;, quia faciat, Deum:, quia 
fiat, Sylvam eſſe. © LRBAY, > $33 EA ONIOE 
Se. 10. Having'ntow found out+the certain afſextors among __ 
1.1 Heathen 
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7.:It 1s repugnant to the Natural 
muſt imply.in it an o-7porent power ;, For otherwiſe we de- 
grade him to the imbecillity of finzre creatures, if he cannot 
- produce any thing which doth not imply a contradiftion : 
bar what contradi&1on 1s there in this, that God ſhould give 


Being without any 
cauſed ; and if an Infinite power can do that, it mays well 
produce the world out of nothing, ele the power would not 
be Infinite ; for it would have its bounds ſet, that thu far it 
could go and no further. Now if fuch a power in Godimplies 
no contradittion in itſelf, I fay, the aſſerting the necellary 
exiſtence of matter: implies. a contradittion to: this power. 
For, 1. A power to 
be to no. purpoſe, 1 | 
be neceſſary to the produttion of any thing ; and ſo that Be- 
| #0 Which hath a power to produce ſomething out of nothing, 
- hath only a power to produce ſomething out of fomerhing, 
# Vhichis a plain contradi&1on. 

produce ſomething out of nothing, you this. power:doth: ex- 
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to:that which had.none before ? For that is all we 
inderitand by Creatzon, viz. the producing of ſomething out 
'of zothing, or which had nothing out of which it was pro- 
duced. Now what repugnancy 1 there to any free princi- 
ple of reaſon, that a power infinite ſhould raiſe an Inſect into 
.paſſive principle out of which 1 
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vine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted." 4$- - 
E Heathen Philoſophers of the erernity-and improduftion of 
” matter 2s the paſſive principle of things, we come toexamine 
= therc/or of this Hypotheſes, and whether there were foun- 
BF «tion enough for this #arrer.to ſubſiſt upon from all erer- 
BY _ nip-7+1r might be ſufficient prejudice! againſt this opinion, 
MW - that it wa&Þuilt on the ſame intirm concluſions which that of 
B the erermry of the whole world was, viz. that Maxime 
SF .which Lip/zs attributes to Democritzs , but was embraced 
by-all- thoſe Philoſophers who denyed produttion of matter , 
' Unouv & T (u6-0:T05 vs , ne: cis 0. pn Br e06:8% , that. no- Phyſanl. Stoic. 
- thing could be proauced out of nothing , nor could return into |, », c. 2, 
- nothing ; which as we have already ſaid, was only taken up 
' fromthe eſtabliſhed order of the Vniverſe,and the manner of 
© produttion of material Beings. But this is not all we have to 
charge this Hypotheſis with; for, 
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notion of a Deity, which 


as 


roduce ſomething out of nothing would 
a paſſive principle or pre-exiſtent matter 


2. If God hath a power.to 
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tend to the produttion of this matter, Or not ; if it doth, then 
it depends 0n him; if not, his power 1s not z-7finice, and fo the 
ſame power 1s #7fuzite and not znfirite , Which is another cop. 
tradition. So that It 1s plainly repugnant to the notion 
of a God. to aflert the neceſſary and erernal exiſtence of 
marter. | 
2. If matter be unproduced, then neceſſary exiſtence muſt be. 
long to it as well as to God, and if neceſſary exiſtence belongs. 
to matter, infinite power muſt belong to it too ; For what 
ever necellarily ex:ſts is ſelf-originated ;, what-ever is ſelf. 
originated, could not by any caxſe whatſoever be bindeyeg 
from Being ;, what cannot by any cauſe be hindered from 
Being, hath infinite power, what hath #nfinite power, may pro. 
duce any thing, and is God, and ſo matter cannot be a meer 
paſſive principle, but muſt be an a&:ve, and ſo muſt be G4 
himſelf, orclſe there muſt be more Gods than one. *Toan. | 
ument ſomething of this nature Hermogenes in Tertulien 
Adverſ. Her- replyes, that matter would not loſe the Name or Nature of 
mg C4 matter, becauſe of its Co-eternity with God, neither couldit 
be God meerly on that account , unleſs it had other things 
that were agreeable to the Nature of God as well as that, 
But, I have already ſhewed that neceſſary exiſtence implyes - 
other perfettions going m_ with it : which 1s likewiſethas 
proved by Tertullian in anſwer to Hermogenes ;, the reaſor 
of the imperfeftons which are to be ſeen in any creatures, is 
from hence, that they derive their Beings from a higher 
cauſe, who creates them in what order he —_ ; but that 
which hath its original from 2 ſelf, mult on that account 
want thoſe :zperfettons which other creatures in the World 
have; and therefore if zeceſſary exiſtence be of the Nature of 
matter, all other perfe&ions muſt belong to it too : and fo 
there can be no ſuperiorzty and inferiority between God and 
matter , becauſe on both fides there will be zeceſſary exi- 
fence. Divinitas gradum non habet , utpote unica : and 10 
_ eternal exiſtence of matter, is repugnant to the unity of 
God. oe 
3. It is repugnant to the Independency of God: for it makes 
| God ſubjett 4 matter, and not —_ xd God. For if God 
canndt produce any thing without pre-exiftent matter , the 
| amarrer 
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* matter is neceſſary to his a:on, and fo God muſt depend on 
F. thatwhich he can do rorhing without ;, and fo Gods uſing 
| matter, Is as Tertullian fpeaks,ex neceſſitate mediocritaris ſue, 
tohelp him in the production of things. Nemo non ſubjici- 
tur & cujus eget nt poſſit uti , as he goes on. Thus matter 
- atlaſt is crept above the Dezry, that God can do nothing 
without Its a:d and concurrence ;, and fo as Tertullian ſharply 
fajes, God is beholding to matter for every Being known to the 
world ; grande beneficium Deo contulit ut haberet hodie per 
quam Deus cognoſceretur, & omnipotens vearetur , niſi quod 
jam non 0mmporens , fe non & hoc potens ex nihilo omna pro- 
ferre. Thus we ſee how 1rreconcileable this FHyporheſis is 
with theſe Attributes of God. | | 
; 4. It is repugnat t0 the immenſity of God. For either - God 
did exiſt ſeparare from this erernal matter, or was conjoyned 
with it z if, conjoyned with it, then both made but one Being, g,j,, phitac. 
5 Maxim, OF Origen argues; if ſeparate fromit , then c. 24. 
there muſt be ſomething between them, and fo there will be 
three real improduced things. If it be anſwered that they 
are neither conjoyned nor ſeparate, but God is in marter as itt 
| his proper place, as the Srozcks aflerted,' it is eaſily replyed, 
that either then he is in a pare of matter, or the whole mar- 
ter; If In a pare only, he cannot be #mmenſe; if in the whole 
as his adequate place, how could he then ever frame the 
World ? For either he mult then recede from that part in 
which he was, and conrratt himſelf into a narrower compaſs 
that he might faſhioz that part of the World which he was 
about , or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſelf with 
that part ofthe World which he was then framing of,which 
conſequence is unavoidable on the Sroical Hypotheſis of Gods 
being corporeal and confined to the World as his proper 
_ place. And ſo much for this ſecond Hyporheſis concerning 
the Origine of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth the ererniry of 
matter as co-exiſting with God. 

Icome now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the World,  , 
which is the Aromical or Epicurean Hypotheſis, but will ap- Em 
pear to be as irrational as either of the foregoing , as far as 
t concerns the giving an account of the Or:gine of the 

Unzerſe, For otherwiſe ſuppoling a Dey —_— 
| uce 
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duced in the world and put it into the order it is now in,and 
ſupremely governs all things in the world, that many of the 


Phenomena of the Univerſe , are far more intelligibly ex. 
plained by matter and morion than by ſubſtantial forms, and ; 


real qualities , few free and unprejudiced minds do now 


| ſcruple. But becauſe theſs little parricles of marrer may give 


AHpud Diog. 
Laert.l. 10. 
Lucret. de 
Nat. l. 5. 


a tolerable account of many appearances of nature, that 
therefore there ſhould be nothing elſe but matter and morioy 
in the World, and that the Or:gine of the Vnrverſe ſhould 
be from no w#/er principle than the caſual concourſe of theſe 
Atoms , is one of the evidences of the proneneſs of mens 
minds to be zztoxicared with thoſe opinions they are once in 
love with. When they are not content to allow an Hype- 
theſis its due place and ſubſerviency to God, and providence, 

but think theſe Atoms have no force at all in them unleſy 
they can exrrude a Deity quite out of the World., For it is 

moſt evident that it was not ſo much the trathas the ſer- 

viceableneſs of this Hypotbeſis , which hath given it enter- 

tainment among men of Arhe:ſtical ſpirits. Epicurus him- 

{elf in his Epiſtle to Pyrhocles urgeth that as a conſiderable 

circumſtance in his opinion that he brought no God down 

upon the ſtage to put things in order ,, x, » 0 puors mes 

Tavre wndzun Tr ow,, Which his Paraphraſt Lucretins hath 

thus rendered. 


Nequaquam nobis divinirus efſe paratam 
Naturam rerum. 


If this opinion then be true , the hiſtory of the creation quite 
falls to the ground, on which account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider the reaſon of it. The EAyporheſis 
then of Epicurus is, that before the world was brought imo 
that form and order it is now in, there was an infinite empty 


| ſpace in mhich were an innumerable company of ſolid particles 


or Atoms of different ſizes and ſhapes , which by their weight 


were in continual motion ,, and that by the various occurſions of 


theſe, all the bodies of the Univerſe were framed into that order 


they now are in. Which is fully expreſſed by Dionyſius in 
Euſebins, and very agrecably to the ſenſe of E nn - 
II} : P ES 
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Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pithocles, and to what Plutarch Prep. Evang. 
reports of the ſenſe of Epicurus, though he names him not + 14: © 22. 
(if at leaſt that book be his which Afuretus denys ) the - 421. ed, R 
words of Dionyſins are theſe concerning the Epicureans, = '""AEEN 
s 8 Þ dhjars weroumvſes aflayrs ma Xj THIKeS TaTH OW Meme , Phil. l. 1.C« 4+ 
mnJos avaetue, rai mn ae Kevew, wilil:s wmeibeisor wer annis Anmt. in 
aver , mew Tus Sv $a71 ms f 7.445 ws TT Nev Os Tal yerg gepoul'es, as - o_ de pro- 
 mpuarus Ts ovumnions Wilnars Sa pipny dmaxloy of ovurhence IE" 
das it m mu3guey WAG? EMAguBLYER, x) 67 TWTE $6THMOy , 
PLC QUT, Manny 7 745 amHpss dmlehdr, So that accord- 
ing to this opinion, all the account we have of the Origine of 
the world, is from this general Rendeſ-vous of Atoms in this 
=_ ace, in which after: many encounters and facings 
oxtthey fell into their ſeveral rroops,and made up that or- 
dered Battalia which now the world is the Scheme of. It was 
not imprudently done of Epicur,s to make the worlds infinite, 
as well as his ſpace and Atoms; for by the ſame reaſon that 
his Atoms would make one world, they might make a thou- 
ſand ; and who would ſpare for worlds, when he might 
make them ſo eaſily ? Lueretins gives us in ſo exatt an ac- 
count of the ſeveral courſes the Aroms took up in diſpoſing 
themſelves into bodtes, as though he had been Muſter-HMa- 
fter-General at the great Rendeſ-vous ;, for thus he ſpeaks of 
his Atoms. | 
Ouz quia multimodis, multis mutata per omg "Oy 
Ex Infinito vexantur percita plaors, Li. 
Omne genus motus & catus experiundo, 
Tandem deveninnt in taless diſpoſituras, 
- Oualibushes rebus conſiſtit ſumma creata. 
And more particularly afterwards; 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 
Ex Infinito jam tempore percita plagas, 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferrt, 
Omnimodiſque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Ouacunque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare ; 
Ut non fit mirum, ft in tales diſpoſituras 
Deciderint quoque , & in talets venere meatus, 
ualibus hec rerum genitum nunc ſumma novands. 


Tb. 5. 


Thus we ſee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, that 
| Mmm there 
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there was an Infinite number of Atoms, which by their fre- 
quent occurſions did at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame na- 
ture with them, and theſe being conjoyned together made 
up thoſe lodies which we ſce ;, ſo that all the account we are 
able to give according to this Zyporheſis of all the Phenomena 
of the Univerſe, 1s from the fortuitous concourſe of the 
Atoms in the firſt forming of the world, and the different 
contexture of them 1n bodies. And this was delivered by 
the ancient Epicxreans not with any doubt or heſitation, but 
with the greateſt confidence imaginable. So Tully obſeryes 
of YVelleizs the Epicurean , beginning his diſcourſe , fidentey 
ſane ut ſolent iſti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare de aliqua 
re videretur ; tanquam modo ex deorum Concilio, & ex Epi- 
curi intermundiis deſcendiſſet : Confidence was the peculiar 
genius of that ſect, which we.ſhall ſee in them to be accom- 
panied with very little reaſon. 

For thoſe rwo things which make any principles in Phile- 
ſophy to be rejected, this Aromical Hypotheſis is unavoidably 
charged with; and thoſe are, If the principles be taken up 
without ſufficient ground in reaſon for them ;, and if they can- 
n0t guve ann ficient account of the Phenomena of the world. 
I ſhall therefore make1t appear, that this Hyporheſſs, asto 
the Orzgine of the Univerſe , is firft, meerly precarious, and 
built on no ſufficient grounds of reaſon. Secoxdly, That it 
cannot give any {atisfattoery account of the Origine of things. 

1. That it isa precarious Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence 
of reaſon on which it ſhould be taken up; and that will be 
proved by two things. 1. It # ſuch an Hypotheſis as the 
Epicureans themſelves could have no certainty of according to 
their own principles. 2. That the main principles of the Hy- 
potheſis it ſelf are repugnant to thoſe Catholick, Laws of na- 
ture which are obſerved in the Univerſe. | 

1. The Epicureans according to their own principles could 
bave no certainty of the truth of this Hypotheſis. And that 
I. Becauſe they could have no certain evidence of its truth. 
2. Becauſe their way of proving it was inſufficient. | 

I. That they could have no certain evidence of the truth of 
zt , I prove from thoſe criteria, which Epicuras lays down 
as the only certain rules of judging the rr7uth of things by ; 

all 
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© and thoſe were /ex/e , Anticipation and Paſſion. Let ſenſe 
be never {0 infallible a rule of judgement, yet it is impoſlible 

| there ſhould be any evidence to ſenſe o the truth of this 
Hypotheſis , and let him extend his 7 Teoulo3uvey as long 
as he pleaſe, which was his great help for corre&ingthe errors 
of ſenſe, viz. as it was in the Roman Court when the caſe was 
not clear , ampliandum eft; So Epicurus would have the 
objett repreſented every way it could be before he paſt his 
judgement ;, yet this prudent caution would do him no good 
for this Hypotheſis, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this 
world were crumbled into Atoms again, that by that he 
- might judge of the Or:g:ie of it. There is but one way left 
to find out the truth of things inevident to ſenſe, ( as by 
Epicurus his own confeſſion all theſe Aroms are, which are 
now the component particles of bodies; much more thoſe 
which by their fortuitous concourſe gave Berng to the world) 
and that 1s, if ſomething evident to ſerſe doth apparently 
ag it, which is his way of proving a Vacuity 1n nature 
rom 20ti7; but though that be eaſily anſwered by prin- 
ciples different from thoſe of Epicurus , and more rational ; 
yet that very way of probation fails him in this preſent Hypo- 
theſis, For what 1s there evident to ſenſe which proves a 
fortuitous concourſe of Atoms for the produttion of things ? 
nay if we grant him that the —_— of bodies is nothing 
elſe but the conrexture of theſe inſenſible particles, yet this 
is far from being an evidence to ſenſe, that theſe parricles 
without any wiſe and directing providence ſhould make up 
ſuch bodzes as we ſee in the world. And here when we ſpeak 
of the evidence of ſenſe, we may well ask as the Szoick, in 
Tully doth , whether ever Epicurmus found a Poemmade by 
the caſual cthrowing of letters together ; and if a concourſe of 


Atoms did produce the world, car porticum , cur templum, De Nat. Deor. 
cur domum , cur urbem non poteſt ? why did it never produce! 


a cloyſter, a temple, a houſe, a city, which are far eaſier things 


than the world? I know Epicurus will ſoon reply, that 


things are otherwiſe in the world now than when it was firſt 
produced ;, 1 grant it, and from thence prove, that be- 
cauſe no ſuch thing ever happens in the world now , as a 
mecrly caſual concourſe of Atoms to produce any thing, Epi- 
M mm 2 CUYHUS 
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carus could have no evidence from ſex/e at. all to find out 

the truth of his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief can he 

find from his ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation ;, for by 

his own acknowledgement, all Anticipation depends on the 

V. Gaſſendum ſenſes, and men have it only one of theſe four ways. 1. By 
de LogicaEPi” incurſion, as the ſpecies of a man is preſerved by the ſight of 
my - 5 59g him. 2. By proportion, as we can inlarge or contract that 
T ſpecies of a man either into a Gyant or Pygmie. 3. By ſimi- 
itude, as we may fancie the image of a City by reſen- 

blance to one which we have ſeen. 4. By Compoſition , 

whereby we may joyn different images together, as of a 

horſe and man to make a Centaure. Now though it be very 
queſtionable how ſome of theſe ways belong to a Criterium 

of truth, yet none of them reach our caſe ; for there can be 

no incurſion of inſenſible particles as ſuch upon our ſenſes; 

we may indeed by proportzoz imagine the parvitade of them : 

but what is this to the proving the truth of the Hypotheſs ? 

Similitude can do no good, unleſs Epicurns had ever ſeen a 

world made ſo; the only relief muſt be from compoſition, 

and that will prove the Or:gie of the world by Atoms tobe 

as true as that there are Centaures in the world , which we 

verily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria which Epi- 

exrus would judge of the truth of natural chings by (for the 

third, Paſſion relates wholly to things Morat and: not Phy- 

fical)) and now let any one judge, whether the Hypotheſisof 

the Origize of the Univerſe by Atoms can: ever be proved 

true, either by the judgment of ſenſe, or by Anticipation. 

Self, 13. The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient ; 
2, and that was by proving that the bodys. of the world are 
compounded of {uch inſenſible particles ; Now, granting the 

thing, Ideny the conſequence ;, for what though the compo- 

ſition of. bodys be from the contexture of Atoms , doth it 

therefore follow ,, that theſe particles did caſually produce 

theſe bodys? nay doth it at all follow , that becauſe bodys 

upon their reſolution do fall into inſenſible particles of 

different ſize , figure and motion , therefore theſe particles 

mult be pre-exiſtent to all bodys in the world? For it 1s plain, 

that there is now an Univerſal lump of matter out of which 

theſe 7nſenſible particles. ariſe , nt whither they a 

| The 
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the diſſoluticn of bodys ; and all theſe variouscorpsſcles may 
be of the ſame uniform ſubſtance only with the alteration of 
ſize, ſhape, and motion; but what then ? doth this prove, 
that becauſe particular bodies do now emerge out of the 
various configuration and motion of inſenſible particles of that 
matter which exiſts in the world, that therefore this whole 
matter was produced by the caſual occurſions of theſe 
Atoms? It will ask more time and pains than 1s uſually taken 
by the Phito/ophers either ancient or modern., to prove that 
thoſe things whatſoever they are, whether elements Or par- 
zicles out of which bodzes are ſuppoſed to be compounded, do 
ext{t ſeparately from ſuch compounded bodies , and antece- 
dently to them. - Wefind no Ar:ſtorelian elements pure in 
the world ,, nor any parrzcles of matter deſtitute of ſuch a 
ſize , figure and motion as doth make ſome body or other. 
From whence then can we infer either the exiſtence of Ar:i- 
| fotles materia prima, without quiddity, quantity, Or quality, 
or the Epicurean Atoms without ſuch a contextare as makes 


up ſome bodies in the world ? Our profound Naturaliſt 


Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the natures 
and Generation Of things, delivers this as his experience and 
judgement concerning the commonly reputed elexents or 


principles of bodies. For fpeaking of the different opinions py, generar; 
of Empedocles and Hippocrates, and Democritms ,, and Epi- 4nimExercit. 


curus , Concerning the compoſition of bodies, he adds, Ego 
vero neque in animalium produttione , nec omnino in ulla cor- 
porum ſurilarium generatione ( ſive ea" partium animalium, 
ſroe plantarum ,, lapidum, mineralium, &C. fuerit ) vel con- 
gregationem. ejuſmodi , vel miſſibilia diverſa in generationis 
opere unienda pre-exiſtere, ohſervare unquam potui.. Andafter 
explaining the way which. he conceived moſt rational and 
conſonant tO experience in the Generation of things, he con- 
cludes his diſcourſe with theſe words ; Idemque in. omns 
generatione fiers crediderim ;, adeo ut corpora: fimilaria miſta, 
elementa ſua tempore priora non habeant-, ſed illa potins ele- 
mentis ſuis prins exiſtant ( nempe Empedoclis atque Ariſtotelis 
3gne, aqua, acre, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, ſulphure., & 
Mercurio, aut Democriti Atomis) utpote natura quoque ipſts 
perfeitiora. Sunt, inquam., miſta & compoſita, etiam tempore 

Mmm 3 priora 
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zora elementis quibuſlibet ſic diftis, in que ua corrumpuntur 
& deſinunt ; difobountur ſerlicet in iſta ratione potins quam 
reipſa & attu. Elementa itaque que dicuntur, non ſunt pri- 
ora iſtis rebus que generantur aut oriuntur , ſed poſteriora 
potins , & reliquie mags quam principia., Neque Ariſtoteles 
zpſemet ant alins ir” Du, unquam demonſt ravit, elementa' in 
rerum natura ſeparatim exiſtere, aut principia eſſe corporum 
ſimilarium. If then none of theſe things which bodtes are 
reſolved into , andare {uppoſed to be compounded of, either 
have been. or can be proved to exilt ſeparate from and 
antecedent to thoſe bodies which they compound, what then 
becomes of all our company of Atomewhich are ſuppoſedby 
their concourſe in an Infinite ſpace to be the Origine of the 
world? Iknow not where to find them, unleſs dancing with 
the Schoolmens Chimaras in a Vacuum, or ina ſpace as empty 
as the Infinite one, viz. ſome Epicureans brains. Neither 
therein will they be much unlike their great maſter Epicy- 
7% , if we believe the charatter which the Sroick, in Tuly 
16 Nat. Deor. gives of him, who ſaith he was homo ſine arte, ſine litervs, in- 
Mw” ſultans in omnes, ſme acumine ullo, ſine auttoritate, ſine lepore. 
But allowing the Srozck ſome of that paſſion, (which he diſ- 
claimedſo much) in thele words ; yet we may rather believe 
what Tally himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicurus his ſenti- 
ments, that they were none of them handſom or becoming a 
De Divinat. man. Alt ille quid ſentit? ſaith he of Epicurus;, and ſoon 


cap " replyes,, ſentit autem nihil ungquan elegans ,, nihil decorum; 
"4% mew and inanother place ſpeaking of his Morals, he ſaith, »ibil 


generoſum- ſapit atque magnificum., there was nothing noble 
and generous in him, Which cenſure of Epicuras, all the 
Pains that P. Gaſſends hath taken in the vindication of the 
life and opinions of Epicurws, hath not been able to wipe off. 
For although we ſhould yield what that learned man ſo much 
contends. for , that all the calumnies which were caſt on 
Epicurus ariſe from: the Antipathy between Zeno and the 
following Stoicks,and the School of Epicurms ; yet all this will 
not makeEpicurusto have been comparable with ſome other 
Philoſophers for parts and judgement, whoſe principles have 
ſomewhat more generous and venerable in them, than the 
Morals of Epicurus had, taking them in their more refined 
ſenſe. | But 


-_ 
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But it is not the 1/orality of Epicurus which we now en- Seb. 14. 


quire after; our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf 
in rendring an account of the Origrne of the Univerſe with- 
out a Deity. Ando we come to conſider the Hypotheſis it 
ſelf , whether 1t be rational or no, or conſiſtent with the 
Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the world. Two 
things I ſhall here enquire into, which are the main principles 
of Epicurus, viz. the motion of theſe Aroms in the Infinite 
ſpace, and the manner of the coxcretion of bodies by the con- 
courſe of thei? Atoms. | 

1. 1 begin with their motion ;, which Epicurus attributes 
to his Aroms without any heſitation, and yet never under- 
takes to give an account of the Or:igzine of that motion;which 
argues his whole Hypotheſis to be extreamly precarioas. 
The thing then, (which he muſt aſſume as his main principle, 
without which all his other do nothing) is, that moriox doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt Arom or inſenſible particle ;, 
- for without this there cannot be imagined any concourſe of 
Atoms at all, much leſs any ſuch coxrexture of bodies out of 
them. But for one to ſay that Aroms move, becauſe it is 
their nature to move, and give no other account of it. is ſo 
precarious, that It will never give the leaſt ſarisfaion to an 
inquiſitive mind. . And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable 
in the exploders of ſubſtantial forms and occult qualities ,, 
when the Origine of the whole world is reſolved into an 
occult quality which gives motion to Atoms. And herein the 
Atomiſts outdo the moſt credulous Peripareticks , ſeeing 
they lay the prime foundation of the world and of their own 
Philoſsphy together in a thing they can give no rational 
account Of at all, which is, the motion of Aroms in an Infinite 
Vacuity. If it bereplyed, which is all Epicurns hath to ſay, 
| that the motion of Atoms depends upon their gravity ;, the 
queſtion returns upon him:-with the ſame volexce, how comes. 
this gravity to belong to theſe Aroms in ſuch an empry ſpace, 
where there can be no z2mpulſion from other bedies, no at- 
tration from any magnetick, particles which are ſuppoſed to 
be the cauſes of the deſcent of heavy bodies ? nay, Epicurus 
himſelf takes away any center of that morion of Arems; and 
yet attributes a neceſlary deſcent to his Aroms by vertue of 
their 
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their gravity ; and if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things-as 

Phyſic. ſa.1.3. theſe are, {o repugnant to the Phenomena of nature, without 
Ce 7: aſſigning any other reaſon for them , but that it is their 
De apparent. ature , let us never venture Philoſophiſing more, but ſit 
magnitud. $0- 3 1 in that contented piece of Ignorance which attributes 


yy 
+ ormpdgd the cauſes of every thing unto ſpecifick, forms and occult 


{. 3. De motu qualities. For this is ſo ſhameful a piece of beggery , that 


Phyſic.ſ.14.5- P, Gaſſendus doth more than oncediſclaim it, and in his 

6 240 - diſcourſe of motion doth prove an :mpoſſibility of motion in 

—__ an Infinite empty ſpace. Might not Ep:icurus then have 

ſlato. To. 3. op. Taved his cred:t better by ſitting down-with the opeons of his 

| fore-fathers, than thus to go a begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, 
which none, who are not reſolved to be 7gorarr, will be 
ready to grant him ? | . 

Seft. 15. But yetthis is not all, but according to this fundamental 
principle of Epicurms, viz. that there's a principle of motion 
in every inſeniible particle of matter, he plainly overthrow 
another principle of his, which 1s the ſolidiry and different 
magnitude of theſe Atoms. Theſe particles are ſuppoſed fo 

Prep. Evang. ſolid, that Dionyſius in Euſebirs tells us the account given 


{. 14-c.22. Why they are called 2mpo!, was ds Thy axumy 5ippormem, becauſe 
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of their indiſſoluble firmneſs, and the different ſizes of theſe - 


Atoms 1s ſo neceſſary a principle, that from thence they un- 
dertake to reſolve many Phenomena of the Univerſe : let 
us now ſee how conſiſtent theſe thingsare with the inſepara- 
ble property of -10t:07 belonging to Atoms : For if there be 
parricles of ſuch different ſzzes, then it is plain that there 
are ſome partieles which may not only be conceived to be 
bigger than others, but are reallyſo; andſo there muſt be 
more Parts of -atter imagined in this bigger particle than in 
another leſs; and if there be more parts, thele parts may be 
conceived ſeparate from each other, that this particle may 
be equal to the other ; now then, I demand, if notion doth 
nmr belong to the leaſt particle of matter, how comes 
one to be bigger than the other ? for herein we ſee that 
_ every particle 1s not in diſtinCt motion ; for there cannot but 
be more imaginable particles in an Atom of a bigger 11ze 
than in aleſs; and if fo, there muſt be ſome «#07 of thoſe 


#maginable particles in that bigger Atom; and how y- = 
UC 
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ſuch anunion be without reſt, and what eſt could there .be 
_ if motiondoth infeparably belong to every particle of mat 
' zer? And ſo: it mult bein all thoſe-Hroms which are-ſip- 
poſed to have. angles and books, .in order: to- their better 
catching hold of cach other for the compoſerionof bodyes'; 
how come theſe hooks and angles to be annexed: to 'this 
Atom ? for an Atam may be without them ; whence comes 
this #1i0#, if ſuch a principle of motion be in each particle ? 
If it be anſwered, that motion did belong to all theſe particles, 
but by degrees the leſſer particles hitting together made up theſe 
angled and hooked particles; I ſoon reply , that the difficulty 
returns more ſtrongly ; for if theſe angled and hooked par- 
ticles be ſuppoſed zecefſary to the contexture and union of 
bodyes ; how came thoſe leaſt imaginable parricles ever to 
wite without ſuch hooks and angles ?' And ſo. the queſtion 
will return 2 #finitum. If then the ſolidity and indiviſubilin 
ty of theſe angled Atoms, doth depend on the xnioz and rejt 
of thoſe leſſer imaginable parr:cles joyned together,then it is 
evident that motion is no #ſeparable property of all theſe 
particles, but ſome are capable of «nor , in order to the 
' making of ſuch hooks and angtes, which are neceſſary for the 
contexture of bodyes ; and where there 1s union and folidity, 
there is 7eſ#, which is at leaſt accompanied with it, if it be 
not one of the great caſes of it. And without which the 
Atomiſts of all other yg ny will be leaſt able to give 
an account of firmneſs in vodyes when they make bodyes to 
conſiſt of an agg#egation of particles, by which it will be very 
hard finding a {ufficient account of the difference between 
fluid and firm bodyes, unleſs it be from the quicker motion | 
and agitation of the particles of fluid bodyes, and the  - of ;7. Deſeartes - 
the /nall and contiguous parts that make up the firm ody,. Princip. 2. 
according to that Carholick Law of nature, whereby things. art. 54, 55, 
continue in the ſtate they are intill ſome ſtronger force puts. 55- 
them out ofiit. The only thing which the Epicurean Atomiſts 
have left tro give any account of the ſolidity of particles of 
ſuch different ſizes, 1s, the want of vacuity ;, for ſay they, 
the ground of diviſwility of bodyes is the interſperſion of 4 
 difſeminated V acuum ;, now where there i n0 vacuiry., though the 
particles be of different ſize, yet __ may be ſolid and 5 _— 
| nn le. 
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ble. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt o= 
Hiſtory of ther-perfons by that ingenious and Honourable perſonMr.Boyle 
Fluid. and jg his Phyſiological. Efieyes, which 1s to. this purpoſe, Sups 
4 ” « rag poſe rwo of itbefe preſumed ingiviſible particles, both ſmooth and 
af :a Cubical- fegure fhontd happen to lye upon one another , and a 
third ſhould chance to be fitly placed upon the upper of the two . 
what fbould hinder but that this Aggregate may by the wie- 
lent\knock of ſome other corpuſcles be broken 1n the midſt of the 
whole concrettov ;: aud con equently. tn the midalemoſt body ? 
For ſuppaſe-them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince corpyſcles as 
hard as they. can be made very violently to knock againſt 
them , why may not thoſe grate or break, the middlemoſt 
corpuſcle ,, or any of the others? And if there be a poſſibil;- 
ry of breaking off thele Cubical particles in the middle, then 
meer want of. Yacuity is no {uificient account of their be. 
my indiviſible. By this we ſee how far the Aromiſts are from 
giving any rational account of the Or:gize of the motion of 
the Atoms themſelves without a Deity. - | 
SefF 16. 2. Suppoſing this m0t:0 to be granted them , yet they 
cannot give any ſatisfattory account of the manner -of conpre- 
tion of bodies by the caſual occurſions of theſe. Atomit movin 
in an infinite empty ſpace. Which appears from thoſe groſs 
and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Epicurus , in order -to the 
making theſe Atoms of his ſo his together that they make 
up any bodies by their contexture. | 
- .1. Heſuppoſeth as it were two regions, a ſuperiour and 
inferiour in an infinite empty. ſpace , which hath no center at | 
all in it,'nor any body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpe&ts 
of above and below, as appears by his Eprftle to Herodotws, 
wherein he faith, theſe terms of 4v0 and ww, or upwards and 
downwards .,, muſt be conceived without any bounds or limits at 
 all,: So that though we concerve ſomething ſuperiour, we-muſt 
marine nothing: ſupreme, and-ſo'on the contrary. Whereby it 
isevidentas'&afſerdus confeſſeth, that Epicurnus thought the 
 Phyſic. ſ.1. ſtr face of the Earth to be a plain, and this plain to be *con- 
| 4. 3-0. tinued WpIn 2 level ſuperficies to the beavens, and foto all 
that immenſe ſpace of the Vniverſe. So that all thoſe heavy 
bodies which thould fall downwards in any parrs-of the 
wideſt difzzce on theearth, as-in Exrope, Afra, and _—_ 
pas 200 + wOou 
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' would never meer ( if they) continued their morton "inthe 
" center of the earth, but would continue their -orion-Rild ina 
- parallel line;;, and ſo he imagined; that which-is faid to be 
above as tous: was really.the ypper- part of the,morld, and 
ſo the deſcent of his. Atoms, mult neceſlarily-be: downwards 
towards the earth, according to. the werghr of them. And 
was.not this a worthy Mathematical ſuppoſition 3 for:one 
who would undertake to give an account of the Origine of 
| the Univer {ec without: a: Deity ? 27.3 $3335 23: 1D RIIERETI7 
This motion of.deſcext by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would not ſerve his turn. for if- the Aroxzs moved .down- | 
wards thus in a parallet-line, how was it poſſible for them 
ever-to meet for the contexture of bodies ? :Now-for this 
purpoſe he invented a motion of declination; for finding the 
motion ad lineam,' Or ad perpendiculum as ſome all it,; could 
not poſſibly: produce: thoſe varzerres of bodies which are tn 
the Vnverſe., he ſuppgled therefore the deſtent not tobe 
in a perpendicular right line,cbut to decline a little, 'that-ſo 
ſeveral particles in their deſcent might make ſome occurſions 
one upon another. And this Epicurus added to Democrites ; De Fin. t. 
but therein as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that where 
| headds to Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mils quidens 
depravare videatur-, that he marr*d what: Democritus had _ 
faid, by mending.of it. The reaſon oof which motion of decl;- * © 
zation, 1s thus given by Lucretins, | 


Quod nift declinare ſolerent, ommadeorſum | pp. 
Imbris uti gutte caderent per Inane profundum ,, © : 1, ,, : 
Nec foret offenſus natus, neque. plaga creata 

Principiss, ita nil unquam natara creafſet. Jo 


It was oby1ous to object , that according to the prexciples of >, 
Epicurus, there could-have been no concourſe at all of Aroms * 
inan infinite ſpace , on thetwo: grounds hewent Qn,. which 
were the natural deſcent of :4toms;; and:the equi-welocity of 
the motron of all Atoms of what ſize ſoevyer, which-he like- 
wiſe aſſerted (although one would think if gravirywere the 
cauſe of motion, then the more gravity, the. ſwifrer the mo- 
t102 would be) from hence, Lſay.it were not-eaſie toconceive 
WE Nan2 how 
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how the froms ſhould embrace each other in a parallel line, - 
if they felt down as Ducretiue expreſſeth it, like drops of rain, 
and therefore- they ſaw aneceſlity to make their -tion de 
cline a little, "that ſo they might jaſtle and hzr.one upon ano. 
ther.” But" this: oblique ziotioz of the. Atoms; though it be 
the onlyi refuge leftto falve the Origine of things by a:con- 
courſe of Aroms-, 18 yet as precarious and:without reaſon as 
any other ſuppoſition of theirs wiatfoeyver. Tullychargeth 
this motion of declination with two great faults, furility,. and 
snefficacy," que cur res tota fitta. fit--pueriliter, tum ne efficit 
De Fin.bon.ty quidem quod vnult. -It -s a childifh. fancy and to ns purpoſe 
mal.lib. 1» For firſt, it is aſſerted without any'reafor at all given for it, 
which is unworthy a Philoſopher neither 1s It tO any pur- 
poſe ; for if all Atoms, ſaith he, decline in their moron, then 
None of them will fick together; if ſome decline, and others 
do #6t; this is as precarious as anything can be-imagined; to 
aſſign waive - xc motion 111 indiviſrtle' particles, which yet 
have all theiſamevelotity of 'motion ;"and as Tully faith, Fc 
erit quaſt provincias atoms dare, que.rette, que oblique feran- 
rar ; as though- Epicurnuswere the General at this Rendeſ 
wvous of Atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every one this 
rask and motion. This Plutarchtelks ns was the great Charge 
De Aniin 2370-2gainit Epicurus 'ws'd. y at Tlop £76102 yours Xivnov ou T3 (4n 01] Or: , bir 
creat. Times. Canſe be introduced: ſuch a motion of declination ont of nothins 
Turnebus in upon no pretence of reaſen. And Turnebus tells us that the 
Ciceron. d& ground why they deſired ſo {mall a declination , was becauſe 
Fate.  _. they werevornſcions to themfelves, that it-was founded upon 
. . ©. NO ground of reaſon; Er Epicnres ſibi conſtii culpe., timide 
eam ponebant, . &' mnimarx fibi poſtulabant. ' To which pur- 
poſe Turnebus eitesthote verſes of Lucretins, 
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-.. "Ouare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eſt 
-  * Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus : 

1. Obliquos uideanr; \& 1d res verarefuter, uo 
- (i Namque horn: promptiemaenifeftumgue effe videmus, ' 
Ponderaiquanrumiin fe eft, non poſſe obliqua meare, 

' * E fuperocym precipitant, quod cernere poſſis. 
. » Sed nhil ommno refta regione vias... . .- | 
- 1 . 12: Dedinare quis eft quti poſſit cernereſeſe 2 
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"But this argument of Zucrerizs will hold if at all, further 
than this little declination (for it is no more they defire than 
_ gs little as may be imagined,quo n#hil poſſir fiers minus,as Tully 

_ exprefſeth it.) but if they may decl:xea little,why not a great 
' deal More? nay it 1s impoſlible to conceive, but a little 
oblique motion at firſt will in an finite ſpace grow to be very 
eblique ;, for there -1s nothing to hinder the motion which 
way it bends : now if there be neyer {o1ittle morion of decli- 
nation, the Atom will be inclined that way; and what then 
ſhould hinder , but that the obliquity in a motion through a 
great ſpace ſhould at laſt come to be very great; there being 
no center at all to guide the motion towards , and the gravity 
* not hindering this Httle declination ? Therefore Tully asks 
that queſtion, Cur declinet uno minimo,, non declines. duobus 


ant tribus ? why only it declines one minime and not. two or Lib. de Fato« 


three ;, for , faith he, zr is no impulſtion from any other Atom 
which makes it decline that one minime ;, neither is there an 
impediment in the ſpace to hinder it from declining more, f-4 
that, as he well ſaith, optare hoc quidem eſt, noz diſputare, this 
is to beg Hypotheſes and not to prove them, wiuch is the 
thing we have proved Eprcurss to do.. Which was the firſt 
thing premiſed, v:z. that this Hypotheſis of Epicurus was ve- 
By precarious, and is built on no foundation of reaſon. 


2. It is unſatisfattory and inſufficient, as well as precarious - Seft. 17; 


for ſhould we grant his two main principles, Atoms and his 
infinite empty ſpace ;, yet we deny that ever his. Aroms with 
all their occxrſious would ever produce thoſe things which 
are In the Vniverſe. To runthrough the noted Phenomena 
of the Univerſe , and to. ſhew how.inſufficient an account the 
Epicureans axe able to give of. them, from a fortuitous con- 
courſe of Atoms , 8 a task too large to-be here undertaken. 
There are only three things which Lſhall rather ſuggeſt, than 
znſiſt upon ,, to fee what miſerable ſhifts the Epicureans are 
driven to for the ſalving of them,and ſhall then leave it with 
the reader to judge, what unmeaſurable confidence it is in any 
toreject the Creation of the World for the lake of the Eprcu- 
rean Hypotheſis;and whether it be not the height of credulity, 
as well as infidelity, to believe the world ever to. have been 
made by a fortuitous concourſe of. Atoms ? | 
| ' AR i. 16 
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1. The preat variety of appearances 1n nature , Which are 
attributed to particles of the ſame nature, only with the 
alteration of ſize, ſhape, and motion. T hat ſome things in 
the world, ſhould have no other reaſon given of them; 


- may not only 'be tolerable, but rational, as in the obje&s 


and operations on the organs of ſenſe, thoſe affettions which 
are miſtaken for real qualities, &c. But that all thole effe&s * 
which are ſeen in nature, ſhould have no other cauſe but the 
different configuration and motion of Atoms , 1s the height of 


Folly as well as impiety. To imagine that the parricles of mat 


ter, as they are in mer, ſhould be capable of ſenſation, me- 
mory; Intellef&ion, volition, &c, meerly becaule of a different 


ſhape, ſize, and motion from what they have in a prece of 


wood, is a riddle that requires a new configuration of Atoms 


in us to make us underſtzvd. May it not be hoped, that at 
leaſt one time or other by this caſual concourſe of Aroms, the 
particles may light to be of ſuch a zature in ſtones, asto 
make them fly ; in plants, to make them all ſexſirive ;, andin 
beaſts to make them reaſon and diſcourſe ? What may hinder 


ſuch a configuration Or metion of particles, If all theſe efefts 


are to be imputed to no higher principle ? We ſee in other 
bodies what different appearances are cauſed by a ſudden al- 
teration of the particles of the matter of which they are 
compounded ; why may it not fall out ſo in the things men- 
tioned? Neither can this be unreaſonable to demand, 1. Be- 
cauſe the motion of thelſe' particles of matter is caſual Itill 
according to them ; and who knows what chance may do? 
for the ſeminal principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, accord- 
Ing to them of the ſame uniform matter with the reſt of the 
world, and ſo are liable to different morion and configuration. 
2. Becaule all particles of matter are ſuppoſed to be in con- 
tinual motion , becauſe of that diſſeminated Yacuity which 
is preſumed to be- in the world, and becauſe a Coacervate va- 
cuity 1s not only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent : 


I aſſume only then (that which is inſiſted on as probable ) 


viz. that that ſpace which lies between our Atmoſphere and 
the Sears is empty of any other thing, but only the rayes of 
the Stars which paſs through it”; I then ſuppoiing it a va- 
cuity, Whether would not the particles of thoſe bodies 


which. 
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' bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous of 
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F. which lie contiguons to that ſpace preſently diſlodge from the 


Atoms there ? for all Aroms are ſuppoſed to be in perperual 
motion, and the caule aſſigned; why in ſolid bodies they do 
not flie away, 1s becauſe of the repercuſſion of other Atoms, 
that when they once begin to' #7, they receive {uch knocks 
as make them quzet in their places. Now this cannot hold 
in the bodies contiguous to this ſpace ; for both thoſe bodies 
are more fluid, and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of particles 
to keep them at reſt ; but which 1s more, thoſe which are 
contiguous have nothing at all to hinder them from motioyn, 
and fo thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that empt 
ace where there is no :mpediment of their motion, and 4 
the next Atoms to thoſe nwuſt remove , becauſe that ſpace 
wherein the other were is made empty by their removal ; 
and ſo the zexr, and ſo on, till not only the azr , but the 
whole maſs of the earth will on ſuppoſition of ſuch a vacuity 
be diſſolved into its.firſt particles, which will all autiny in 
the ſeveral bodies wherein they are, and never reſt till they 
come.to that expry ſpace, where they may again Rendez- 
vous together. So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of 
an.empty ſpace to theſe Democratical particles of the Uni- 
verſe. Neither can I ſee how a diſſeminated vacuity can ſalve 
_ thedifficulty;. for thoſe parricles of the moſt ſolid bodies, 
being in continual -oioz,, and the ground of their xo 
being repercaſſion , 1t thence follows that towards that part 
where the diſſeminated vacuum is, the particles meeting 
with no ſuch frokes may fairly take their leaves of the bo- 
ates they are in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of another, 
till the configuration of the whole be altered, and conſequent- 
ly different appearances and effefs may be cauſed in the ſame 
bodies , though it reſults from ſeminal principles. So that 
according to the Aromical principles , no rational account. 
can: be given - of. thoſe effe&s which are ſeen in nature. 
This Dionyſus in Euſebirs urgeth againſt the Aromiſts, that Prep. Evang. 
from the cm principles without evident reaſon given for 4 14+ c- 244 
it , they make of the ſame uniform matter ſome things con- 
fpicuous to ſenſe, others not ,, ſome ſhort-lived ,, others ex- 
treamly long-lzved, Tivzs 5 Tegmv ws $ous vj  aumhs a nuowy 
| 80145. 
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pairigui Te x) dna 5 What ground can there be aſſigned of ſo 


' waſt a difference between things if they all be of the ſame na- 


ture, and differ only in ſize and ſhape ? ſaith that excellent 
perſon, who there with a great deal of eloquence layes open 
the folly of the Aromical Philoſophy , bavuacs 14 5 avian, 


' 1 Snworeana, Jifizgulor Te Wilhas Fw GlAwy % WEATAS Ko ukuwn cis 


pu ay Te ngraoulu3v ouvelxiav wmelouhwy, It is a rare Democrat 
of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Atoms meet and em- 
brace each other , and from thenceforward live in thecloſeſt ſo. 
Ciety together. 5 

2. Not only the variety , but the exat? order and beauty 
of the world is a thing unaccountable by the Atomical hypo- 
theſis. Were the whole world ſtill a Heſiods Chaos ( from 
the conſideration of which Dzogenes Laertins tells us Eps- 
curus began to Philoſophize ) we might probably believe an 
agitation of” particles ( ſuppoſing matter created) might 
Gitle it in ſuch a confuſed manner ;, but that there ſhould be 
nothing elſe but a blind :-zpetus of Atoms to produce thoſe 
vaſt and molt regular motions of the heavenly bodies, to order 
the paſſage of the Sun for ſo great conveniency of nature, 
and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons of the year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch channels for the Ocean ,. and keep 
that vaſt body of the water (whole ſurface is higher then 
the earth) from overflowing it , which ſhould furniſh the 
earth with ſuch ſeminal and prolifick, principles , as to pro- 
vide food and nour:ſhment for thoſe Animals which live up- 
on it, and furniſh out every thing neceſlary for the comfort 


and delight of mans life; to believe 1 ſay, that all theſe 
things came only from a blind and fortuirous concourſe of 


Atoms , is the molt prodigious piece of credulity and folly, 
that hmane nature is ſubject to. But this part which con- 
cerns the order and beanty of the parts of the Univerſe, and 
the argument thence, that it could be no blind fortuitous 


 Antid.againſt principle, but an 1nfinirely wiſe God , hath been ſo fully and 
Athetſm,part jydicioully handled by a learned Perſen already, that I ſhall 


rather chooſeto refer the Reader to his diſcourſe than infill | 
any more upon it. 3. The 
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3. The produttion of mankind is a thing which the 4:0- 
miſts are molt ſhametully puzzled with , as well as the For- 
mation Of the internal parts of mans body, of which I have 
already ſpoken in the precedent Chapter. It would pity 
one to ſee what lamentable ſhifts the ,Atomifs are put to, 
to find out a way for the produttion of maniind, viz. That 
our teeming mother the earth , at laſt caſt forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs upon the ſurface of the earth ,. and theſe by 
degrees breaking , at laſt came out children, which were nou- 
riſhed by a kind of juyce of the earth like milk, by which they 
were brought up till they came to be men. Oh what will not 
Atheiſts believe, rather than a Dezy and Providence | But 
leſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Aromiſts, hear what Cern- 
ſorinus ſaith of Epicurus , 1s enim crediait limo calefattos 
meros neſcio quos, radicibus terra coherentes , primum ins 
crevifſe, & infantibus ex ſe editis ingenitum lattis humorem , 
nattura miniſtrante prebuiſſe > quos ita educatos & adultos, 
genus humanum propagaſſe. But becauſe Lacretins may be 
thought to ſpeak more impartially in the-caſe, how rarely 
doth he deſcribe it ? 


Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apte, 

O95 ubi tempore maturo patefecerit atas 
Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat bt natura foramina terre, 

Et ſuccum vents cogevat fundere apertis 
Conſimilem laitis ;, ficut nunc famina quaque + 
Quum peperit aulci repletur latte, quod omnus 
Impetrs itn manmas Convertitur lle aliment: : 
Terra cibum pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubile 
Prabebat, multa & molls lanngine abundans. 


Had Lucretius been only a Poer, this might have paſled for 
a handſomly deſcribed Fable; but to deliver it for a piece of 
Philoſophy, makes it the greater Aythologie : that mans bod Ly 
was formed out of the earth we believe, becauſe we have 
reaſon 10 to do; but that the earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch 
folliculs, as he expreſleth it, and that men ſhould be brought 
up in ſuch a way as he deſcribes, delervesa place among the 
Ooo moſt 
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moſt incredible of Poetick Fables. But if Poets muſt be 


credited, how much niore like a man did he ſpeak, who 
told us, ? 


NWatus homo eſt, ſrve hunc divino ſemine fecit 
The opifex rerum, Mundi meliorss origo , 

Sive recens telus, ſeduitaque nuper ab alto 
ethere, cognati retinebat ſemina cel: ;, 
Quam ſatu: Tapeto miſt am fluvialibus undts, 
Finxit in effigiem moderanmum cuntta Deorum. 


Thus have we conſidered the Epicurean Hypotheſis , both 
as tothe Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſuirableneſs 
of it to the Phenomena of the Univerſe ; and I ſuppoſe now 
there cannot be the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomical Phileſophy to make us at all Queſtion that account 
of the Origine of the Vaiverſe, which aſcribes it not to the 
fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, but to the Infinite wiſdom of 
a Deity. Iconclude then this diſcourſe of the Epicurean Hy- 
potheſis with the words of Autemedon in the Greek Epi- 
gram, 


Antholog. l. 1. Tar” eifus, ops, In, warlu SN Emxugy Yuoy 
Co 15. I17 7 xev0y Culeiv, x) ves ai porddvs. 


Learn to be wiſe}, let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty ſpace. 


Se. 18. I come now to the laſt Hypotheſis mentioned, which un- 
dertakes to give an account of the Origine of the Univerſe 
from the meer Mechanical Laws of motion and matter. Which 
is the Hypotheſis of the late famous French Phileſopher . 
M. Des Cartes. For although there be as much reaſon as chari- 
zy to believe that he never intended his Hypotheſis as a foun- 
dation of Atheiſm, having made it ſo much his buſineſs to 
aſſert the exeſt:nce of a Derry, and immaterialiry of the ſoul 3 
yet becaule it is apt to be abuſed to that end by perſons Arhe- 
:tzcally diſpoſed, becauſe of his aſcribing ſo much to the 
power of matter ; we ſhall therefore ſo far conſider it - it = 

| ertakes 
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dertakes to give an account of the Orzgine of. the Unzverſe 
without a Deity. His —_— therefore is breifly this. He 
takes it for granted;that all the matrer of the world was at firſt 
of one Uniform nature, diviſible into innumerable parts, and 
. divided into many, which were all in motion: from hence 
he ſuppoleth, 1. That all the matter of which the Univerſe ts 
compoſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles of an indiffe- 
rent ſize, and that they had all ſuch a motion as is now found in 
the world. 2. That all thoſe particles were not at firſt Spharical, 
becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyned together will not fill up 4 
continued ſpace, but that of what ever figure they were at firſt , 
they would by continued motion become ſpharical, becauſe they 
would have various circular motions , for ſeeing that at firſt 
they were moved with ſo great force, that one particle would be 
dsjoyned from the other, the ſame force continuing would ſerve 
to cut off all angles which are ſuppoſed in them, by their fre- 
quent occurſions againſt each other ;- and ſo when the angles 
were cut off, they would become ſpherical. 3. He ſuppoſeth that 
210 ſpace is left empty, but when thoſe round particles being 
fjoyned, leave ſome intervalls between them, there are ſome 


more ſubtile particles of matter, which are ready to fill up thoſe 


| void ſpaces , which ariſe from thoſe angles which were cut off | 


* from the other particles to make them ſpherical , which frag- 
ments of particles are ſo little, and acquire thereby ſuch a ce- 
lerity of motion, that by the force of that , they will be divi- 
ded into innumerable little fragments, and ſo will fill up all 
thoſe ſpaces which other particles could not enter in at. 4. That 
thoſe particles which fill up the intervals between the ſpherical 
oxes, have not all of them the ſame celerity of motion, becauſe 
ſome of them are more undivided than others are, which filled 
up the ſpace between three Globular particles when their an- 
 gles were cut off, and therefore thoſe particles muſt neceſſarily 
have very angular fizures, which are unfit for motion, and 
thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eaſily ſtick, toge- 
ther, and transfer the greateſt part of their motion upon thoſe 
other particles which are leſs, and therefore have a ſwifter motion 
and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs through ſuch triangular 
ſpaces which lye in the midft of three Globular particles touch- 
ng each other, therefore ke ſuppoſeth them as to their breadth 
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aud depth to be of a triangular figure, but becauſe theſe par- 
ticles are ſomewhat long and the globular particles through. 
which they paſs with ſo ſwift motion have their rotation about 
the poles of the Heavens, thence he ſuppoſes that thoſe triangu- 
lar particles come to be wreathed. Now from thele things 
being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes hath.ingenuouſly and con- 
ſonantly to.his prixciples undertaken to give an account of 
the moſt noted Phanomena of the world, and thoſe three 
forts of particles mentioned he makes to be his three ele- 
ments ; the firſt is that ſubtile matter which was ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the cuttings off the angles of. the greater par: 
ticles; and of this he tells us the Suz and fixed Stars confiſt, 
as thoſe particles of that ſubtile matter being in continual 
»otion have made thoſe ſeveral vorrices Or etherial whirlpools, 
The ſecond element conſiſts of the ſpherical particles them- 
ſclves, which make up the Heavens; out of the third element, 
which are thoſe wreathed particles, he gives an account of the 
formation of the earth, and Planets, and Comets ; and from - 
all of them by the help of thoſe common affetions of matter, 
ſize, figure, motion, &C. he undertakes to give an account of 
the Phenomena of the world. How far his principles do con- 
duce to the giving mens.minds fatisfaCtion,as to the -particu- 
lar Phenomena Of nature, 1s not here our buſmeſs to enquire, 
but only how far theſe principles can give an account of the 
Origine of the Univerſe. without a Deity? And that it can- 
not give a ſatisfaftory account how the world was framed 
without a Derry, appears:by the two grand ſuppoſitions ON 
which all his elemexrs depend, both which cannot be from 
any other principle but God. Thoſe are, 1. The exiſtence. 
of matter m the world which we have already proved cannot . 
be 7ndependent.on God, and necellarily exiſtent ;, and therefore. 
{uppoling that matter ex:/text and put into morzox, would 
grind 1t ſelf into thoſe ſeveral particles by him. ſuppoſed, 
yet this cannot give any account of. the Or4gize of the Uni- 
verſe without a D:iity. 2. The motion of the particles of mat- 
ter luppolſeth a Deity; for matter is no ſelf-moving principle, .. 
as hath been fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that ju- 
dicious Philoſopher Dr. H. More, who plainly manifeſts that 
if, motion did neceſſarily belong to matrer, 3t. were impoſlibls 
there. 
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there ſhould be Sur, or Stars, or Earth, or Man in the 
World ;, tor the matter being uniform, it muſt have equal 
motion In all its particles, if motion doth belong to it. For 
motion being ſuppoſed to be zatxral and efſential to matter, 
mult be alike every where 1n it, and therefore every particle 
mult be ſuppoſed in moron to its utmoſt capacity, and lo 
every particle 1s alike and moved althe:: and therefore there 
being no prevalency at all in any one particle aboye another 
Ki bioneſs Or motion, it is manifeſt that this wniverſal-matter, 
to whom motion 1s 10 eſſential and natural, will be ineffe(Fual 
for the producing of any variety of appearances 1N natire 1, 
for nothing could be cauſed by this thin and ſubtile matter, 
but what. would be wholly imperceprible to any of our ſexfes : 
and. what a ſtrange kind of viſible world would this be ? 
From hence then it appears, that there muſt be an infinitely 
powerful and wiſe God, whe muſt both put matter into motion, 
and regulate the motion of it, in order tothe producing all 
thoſe varieties which appear in the world. And this zereſ- 
fity of the motion Of matter by a power given it from God, 1s 
freely acknowledged by Mr.- Des Cartes himſelf in theſe 
words ; Conſidero materiam ſibs libere permiſſam , & nutlum 
alumde impulſum ſuſcipientem , ut plane quieſcentem , la 
autem impellitur 4 Deo, tantundem motus ſroe tranſlationis in 
ea conſervante quantum ab initio poſuit- So that this grear 
improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanical power of matter, 
doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of Gods giving mo- 
t:0x 1n order to the Orig4ne of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 
ving motior.1n it for the ypholding it : So that we need :10t fear 
from this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity fron veing 
the prime efficzent cauſe of the world. All the queſtion then 
IS concerning the particular manner, which was uſed by God 


as the efficient cauſe in giving being to the world: As to + 


which I ſhall only in general ſuggeſt what 1/aimonides {2572s 


of it. Omnia ſmul creata erant, & poſtea ſuc't{[rve av invi- 


cem ſeparata; although I am ſomewhat inclinable to that of 


Gaſſendus, majus eſt mundus opus , quan ut afſequi mens hu- 
mana illins molitionem poſſit: 1o which I think may ve well 


applyed that ſpeech of Selomon :- Then: I behell all the work. 


of .God, that 4 man. cannot find ont the work that-1s done under the 
Oooz,;z. the 
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I | the Sun ; becauſe though a man labour to ſeck it out, yea fuy- 
I ther, thaugh a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be- 
[ able to find it. | 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Origine of Evil. 


__— 


—v 


Of the Being of Providence. Epicurus his arguments againſt it 
refuted, The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. Providence proved from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of God and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
ture. The great objettions againſt Providence propounded. The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil. God cannot bethe author of 
ſm if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Scrs. 
ptures give of the fall of man, doth not charge God with mans 
fault. Gods power to govern man by Laws, though he gwes 
n0 particular reaſon of every Poſitrve precept. The —_ of 
Gods creating man with freedom of will, largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius; ard the true account of the Origene of evil. Gods 
permitting the fall makes him. not the author of it. The ac- 
count which the Scriptures give of the Origine of evil, com- * 
pared with that of Heathen Philoſophers. The antiquity of 
the opinion of aſcribing the Origme of evil to an evil prin- 
ciple.. Of the judgement of the Perſians, Egyptians and 
others about it, Of Manichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient 
Greek, Philoſophers ', of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the 
Origine of evil not from the neceſſity of matter. The remain- 
ders of the hiſtory of the fall among the Heathens. Of the 
malignity of Dzmons. Providence vindicated as to the ſuf- 
ferings of the good, and impunity of bad men. An. account 
of both from natural light, manifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, 

and others. 


T: being now manifeſted not only that there is a God, but 
that the world had its Being from him ;, it thence tollows 
by an eaſie and rational Dedution, that there is a particular 
hand of Divine providence, which upholds the world in its 
Being, and wiſely diſpoſeth all evexrs init. For it isa moſt 
| irrational 
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irrational and abſurd opinion to aſſert a Deiry and deny 
idence ;, and in nothing did Epicurus more diſcover the 
weakneſs and prerility of his judgement than in this. Indeed, 
if Epicurus had no other deſign in aſſerting a Dezty, than ( as 
many ancient Phzloſophers imagined ) to avoid the imputa= 
tion of direct Atheiſm; and yer to take away all foundations 
of Religion, he muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hypotheſis well, 
though he did aſlert the Being of an excellent nature which 
he called God; while yet he made him it as it were with his 
elbows folded up in the Heavens, and taking no cognizance of 
humane aCtions. For he well knew, that if the belzef of 
Divine Providence were once rooted out of mens minds, the 
thoughts of an excellent Being above the Heavens, would 
haye no more awe or power upon the hearts and lives of 
men, than the telling men that there are Fewels of ineſtima- 
ble value in the Indies, makes them more ready to pay 
taxes to their Princes. For that Phyloſopher could not be 
ignorant, that it is not worth but power, nor ſpeculation but 
intereſt that rules the world. 'The poor Tenant more re- 
gards his petty Landlord, than the greateſt Prince in the 
world that hath nothing to do with him; and he thinks he 
hath great reaſon for it ; for he neither fears puniſhment, nor 
hopes for reward fromhim; whereas his Landlord may diſ- 
poſſeſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advan- 
tage him the moſt if he gains his favour : Suppoſing then 
that there were ſuch an excellent Being in the world which 
was compleatly happy in himſelf, and thought it an impai- 
ring of his happineſs to trouble himſelf with an ſpettion of 
the world ; Religion might then be indeed derived a relegen- 
do, but not 4 religando;, there might be ſome pleaſure in con- - 
templating his nature, but there could be no obligation to 
obedience. So that Epicurus was the firlt founder of a kind - 
of Philoſophical Antinomianiſm , Placing all Religion in a 
veneration Of the Deity purely for its own excellency without - 
any ſuch mercenary eye ( as thoſe who ſerve God for their 
own ends, as they ſay, are apt to have) to reward and 
- puniſhment. And I much doubt that good woman whom the 
ſtory goes of, who in an Enthuſiaſtich, poſtwwe ran up and ' 
down the ffreers with emblems in her hands, fire in the .one- 
as'- 
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as fhe ſaid to bur up Heaven, and water in the other to 

uench Hell, that men might ſerve God. purely tor himſelf; 
would if ſhe had compaſſed her deſign , ſoon have brought 
Proſelytes enough to Epicurus, and by burning Heaven would 
have burnt up the cords of Religion , and 1N quenching Hell 
would have extinguiſhed the awe and fear of a Dezty in the 
world. Indeed the incomparable excellenxcy and perfe&tion 
which is in the Divine Nature, tO ſpirits advanced to a noble 
and generous height in - Religion , makes them exceedingly 
value their choice while they diſregard whatever revals 
with God for it ; but were it not for thoſe Magnerical hooks 
of obeaience and eternal intereſt, there are few would be -- 
drawn to a due conſideration of , much leſs a delight in fo 
amiable and excellent A nature. And it is impoſlible to con- 
ceive, why God in the revelation of his Will ſhould ever fo 
much as mention a future puniſhment , or promiſe an eternal 
reward, were not the conſideration of thele things the ſinews 
of Religion. 

Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very 
foundations on which all Religion was built,. underſtood far 
better, than thoſe weak, pretended advarncers of Religion, 
who while in ſuch a way they pretend to advanceit, do only 
blow it up.” For if men ought not to have an eye and reſpet 
tO their own fature condition, nor ſerve God on the account 
of his power to make Our ſouls mſerable or happy, much leſs 
ought men to ſerve God with any regard to his Providence, 
ſince the matters which Providence 1s Iimployed about in this 
world, are of infinitely leſs moment, than thoſe which concern 
our future ſtate. And if we are to have no eye On Dzvine 
providence 1n the exerciſe of Religion, we ſhall ſcarce be able 
tO underſtand for what end God ſhould take ſo much care of 
mankind, and manifelt ſo much of his goodneſs to them, were 
it not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excite 
them to the more cheerful obedience to him. And when 
once we queſtion to what end God troubles himſeK with the 
world, weare come next door to Epicurus, and may in few 
ſteps more delight in the flowers of his Garden. For this was 
his ſtrongeſt plea againſt Providence, that it was beneath the 
Majeſty and- excellency of the Divine nature to ſtoop fo ”_ 
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andtrouble himſelf fo far, as to regard what wasdone on 
earth. This being one of his Rate Sententie Or undonbted Ding, Laert. 
MAXIHNS. To atrgetov  atbagroy v7 cum Neg) war Eye, wT8 Mg be lo, 

- mybxe«, The Bleſſed and Immortal Being ,, neither bath any 
imployment himſelf. nor troubles himſelf with others. Which 
as Maximus Tyrins well obſerves, is rather a deſcription of a 
bw as than s Dey; = -— A =_ puns —_ 
4s; for he in the midit of all his ſoftneſs and effeminacy njmtere, 20. 
Pld yet entertain ſome counſels for the ſafetyand DG _—_ 
| his Empire ;, but Epicurus his Deity is of ſo rexdey a nature, 
that the leaſt thought of buſief would quite ſpoile his hap- 
pineſs. This opinion of Epicxrus made the more raiſed- 
| ſpirited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy apprehen- 
ſtons which he entertained of the Divine nature , that they 
degraded him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and 
ranked him beneath the moſt fabulous Poets , who had writ 
{uch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the cen- 
ſures which Tully , Plutarch and others paſs upon him for Tulh deFintb. 
this very opinion. And they tell him that ſome of their & 1- De nar. 
own men were of a more noble and excellent ſpirit than Epi- D772 gale 
curus his Deity , who abhorred ſoftneſs and 1dleneſs , and (yy. ; 
made it their greateſt del;ght todo good to 'their Countries. 
But Epicurus muſt needs make his God of his own humour 
(the uſual flarrery which men bear to themſelves, to think 
that molt excelext which they delight in moſt) as Xenophanes 
was wont toſay of his horſe, if he were todeſcribea God,it 
would be with a curled mann, a broad cheſt, &c. and.in every 
thing like himſelf. Had, Epicurus himſelf ſo little of an 
| Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his delight 
to underſtand the affairs of the world? or at leaſt did he 
take no pleaſure in the walks of his famous garder , nor to 
order his erees, and ſet his flowers, and contrive every thing 
for his own delight ? Would Epicurus then count this a part 
; Of his happineſs?and is it 5conſiſtent with the happineſs of the 
Deity to take notice of the wor/d and order all things in it 
for his own glory? Muſt ſo excellent a nature as Gods was 
by his own acknowledgement, be preſently tired with buſj- 
neff, when the more excellent any nature 1s, the more att:ve 
and vigorons it-is , the more able to comprehend and di ſpatch 
Ppp matters 
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matters of moment with the leaſt d;urbance to its ſelf ? T5 
it pleaſure to a- Nurſe to hill the child with her milk? doth 
the Sun rejoyce to help the world with his conſtant light ? and 
doth a Fountain murmur till 1t be delivered of its ſtreams 
which may refreſh the ground ? and o it no delight to the 
Divine nature to behold the effe&#s of his goodneſs upon the 
world ? We ſee here then the foundation on which Epicury; 
went, viz. that his God mult be like himſelf, or there muſt 
be 7oxe; and truly he might more ſuitably to his principles 
queſtion his exifence, thaniſuppoſing his exiffexce deny his 
Providence on {uch miſerable accounts as theſe are , which 
yet are the chief which either Epicurus or Lucretius could 
bring againſt it, from the conſideration of the Divine 
aature. RY 

The which to any one who conſiders it, doth neceſſarily 
infer a peculiar eye and hand of Providence in the world. 
For can we imagine that a Being of Infinite knowledge ſhould 
be zgnorant of what Is done in the world? *and of Infinite 
power, ſhould ſtand by and leave things to chance and fortune? 
which were at firſt conrr:ved and brought into Berzy by the 


contrivance of his Wiſdem, and exerciſe of his Power. And 


where the foxndation of exiſtence lies wholly and ſolely in 
the power of an 'Iyfinite Being producing, the ground of 
continuance of that exiſtence muſt lye in the ſame power 
conſerving. When men indeed effett any thing , the - work, 


May continue, whatever become of him that did it 3 butthe 


reaſon of that is, becauſe what man doth , is out of 14trer 
already exiſtent ., and his work, is only ſetting materials to- 
gether; but now what Ged effects, he abſolutely gives a Being 
to ,, and therefore its dxration depends on his conſervation. 
What ts once in its Being , I grant, will continue till ſome 

reater force than its ſelf put it out of Being ;; but withal 
I add , that Gods withdrawing bis Conſervation is fo great 


. a force, as\ mult needs put that Being which had its ex- 


sſtence from his power , out of the condition it was in by it. 
The Lzghr of the Sx continues in the air, and as long as 
the Su, communicates it, nothing can extinguiſh the /zyhr, 
but what will put-out the $7 : but eonld we ſuppoſe the 
Sun to withdraw bis beams, what becomes of the light _ a 
| pe This 
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- This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from an 1»fnire 
power, their ſubſiſtence depends on a continual emanation of 
the ſame power which gave them Being : aad when once this 
is withdrawn , all thoſe Beings which were produced by 
this power muſt needs relapſe into nothing. Beſides, what 
dependence 1s there upon each other in the moments of the du- 
ration of any created Being? The mode of exiſtence in a 
creature 15 but contingent and poſſible, and nothing is implyed 

In the notion of an exiſtent creature , beyond meer poſſibility 
of exiſtence ; what 1s it then which gives anal exiſtence to 
it? that cannot be zes ſelf: for .1t would be neceſſarily exi- 

ent : if another then gives exiſtence , this exiſtence muſt 
wholly depend npon hi: who gave it : for nothing can con- 
tinue Ar ws to its ſelf , but what may give it to its ſelf, 

(for it gzves it for the moment It continues it)and what gives 
exiſtence to its ſelf, mult neceſſarily exiſt, which 1s repugnant 
to the very 20t:0x of a created Being: So that either we muſt 
deny a poſſibility of non-exiſtence, or annihilation in a crea- 

tare, which follows upon zeceſſity of exiſtence, or elſe we 
muſt aſſert that the duration or continuance of a creature 1n 

its Being doth immediately dependon Divine Providence and 

Conſervation , which is with as much reaſon as frequency 

{aid to be a continued Creation. But yet further : was an 

Infinite Wiſdom, and- power neceſſary to put things into that. 

order they are in? and is not the ſame zeceſſary for the Go- 
verning of them? I cannot ſee any reaſon to think that the 
power of matter when ſet in motion , ſhould either bring 

things into that exquiſite order and dependence which the 
parts of the world have upon each other : much leſs that by 
the meer force of that firſt motto all things ſhould continue 
in the ſtare they are in. Perpetual motion 1s yet one of the 
deſiderata of the world : the moſt exquiſite Aechaniſm 
cannot put an engine beyond the neceſſity of being looked 
after : can we then think this dull; unattive matter, meerly 
by the force of its firſt orioz ſhould be able ſtill to produce 
the effes which are ſeen in the world, and to keepiit from 
tumbling, at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine Chaos ? It was 
an Infinite Power , 1 grant, which gave that firſt motion ? 
but that it gave power to continue that motion till the Confia- 
| Ppp 2 gration 
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eration of the world, remains yet to be proved. Some there- 
fore finding that in the preſent fare of the world , marter 
will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena of 
the world, have called in the help of a Spirit of Nature, 
which may ſerve inſtead of a Man-midwife to Matter , to 
help her in her production of things. Or, as though God 


72 


. had a Plurality of worlds to look after, they have taken care 


to ſubſtitute him a Vicar in this, which is the Spirit of Na- 
ture. But we had rather believe God himſelf to be perpety- 
ally Reſident in the world, and that the power which gives 
life, and being and motion to every thing in the world, is no- 
thing elſe but his own providence ;, eſpecially ſince we haye 
learnt from himſelf, that it is zz him we live and move and 


AR. 17, 28. have our being. 


Thus then we fee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Pro- 
widence whether we conſider the Diwize Nature, or the Phe- 
zomena of the world ;, but yet the caſe is not fo clear, but 
there are two grand objettions behind , which have been 
the continual exerciſe of the wits of inquiſitzve men almoſt 
in all ages of the world. The one concerns the firſt Origine 
of evil; the other concerns the d:ſpenſarions of providence, 
whence it comes to pafs that good men fare ſo hard in the 
world, when the bad triumph and flouriſh ; if theſe zo can 
be cleared with any fat:sfattron to reaſon, it will be the high- 


Eſt vindication of Divine Providence, and a great evidence of 


the Divinity of the Scriptures , which gives us ſuch clear 


light anddireCtion 1n theſe profound ſpeculations, which the 


dim reaſon of man was ſo much to ſeek in. 

I begin with the Origine of evil; for, if there be a band 
of providence which orders all things in the world , how comes 
evil then into it., withont Gods being the Author of it ? Which 
Is afpeculation of as great depth as neceſſity ,, it highly con- 
cerning us to entertain the higheſt apprehenſ1ons of Gods ho- 
neſs, and how far he is from being the author of. ſin; and . 
It is likewiſe a matter of ſome Dzfficutty ſo to. explain the 
Origine of evilas to make it appear that God is not the au- 
thor of it. Ieaſily then aſſent to what Origen ſaith on this 
ſubject , when Cel/#s upon ſome miſtaken places of Scrip- 
exe, had. charged the Scripture with laying the Origize e; 
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_ Comment. in 


yore , 5 © 7H nv evehwyias mis apes diements, vn, moais Epitter. c. 34. 


3 aauUmLs amelus wihans T9 pun nahus aimooyeyias auriue 
The diſputes concerning the nature and origine of evil, not being 
well ſtated, 15 the cauſe of great impiety towards God, and per- 
werts the principles of good life, and involves them in innume= 
rable perplexities who are not able to give a rational account of 
#. So much then is it our great concernment to fix on ſure 
grounds in the reſolution of this important queſtion;in which 
intend not to lanch out into the depthand intricacies of it; 
as it relates to any internal purpoſesof Gods will, ( which is 
| beyond our preſent ſcope) but ſhall only take that-account 
of it which the Scripture plainly gives in relating the fal of 
the firſt man. For the clearing of which I ſhall proceed in 
this method : 

I. That if the Stripture be true ,, God cannot be the author. 
of ſm. 

£4 That the account which the Scripture gives of the Origine 
of evil, doth not charge it upon God. 

3. That no account given by Philoſophers of the Origine of 
evil; 15 ſoclear and rational 'as this is. 
4+ T hat the moſt material circumſtances of this account are 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. 
i. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the author 
of ſin. Forif the Scriptures be true, we are bound without 
hbeſitationto yield our affom to them in their plain and direct 
«firmations, and there can be no groxnd of ſuſpending aſſent, 
as to any thmg which pretends to be a Divine Truth, but 
the want of certain evidence, whether it be of Divine Reve- 
lation or no. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effe- 
6tual wayes to put an end to the numerous controverſies of 
the Chriſtian world ( eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes con- 
&rning the avethod and order of Gods decrees) if the plain 
Ppp 3 and. 
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and undoubted afſertions of Scripture were made the Rule 
are more obſcure and ambiguous. And could men but reſt 
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and . Standard, whereby we ought to judge of ſuch things as 
contented 'with thoſe things which concern their eternal * 
happineſs,and the means in order to 1t(which on that account *. 


are written with all imaginable ay ary in ſcripture) and 


the moment of all other controverſees be judged by their re- 
ference to theſe , there would be fewer controverſies and 
more Chriſtians inthe world. Now there are two grand 
principles which concern mens eterzal condition , of which 
we have the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which 
we may with ſafety rely,without perplexing our minds about 
thoſe more nice and ſubtile ſpeculations ( which It may be 
are uncapable of all full and particular reſolution)and thoſe 
are, That the ruine and deſtruttion of man ts wholly from 

himſelf; and that his ſalvation is from God alone. If then 
mans rwine and miſery be from himſelf ; which the Scripture 
doth ſo much 7xculcate on all occaſions ; then without cox- 
zroverſie that which is the cauſe of all the miſery of humane 
mature, is wholly from himſelf too, which is, ſi. So that 
if the main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture be true, God cats 


- not be the author ofthar,by which(without the intervention 


of the mercy of God) mans miſery unavoidably falls upon 
him. For with what authority and X4ajeſty doth Ged in the 
Scripture forbid all manner of fin? with what earneſtneſs 
and importunity doth he woo the ſinner to forſake his ſin? 
with what loathing and dereſtation doth he mention ſin? with 
what juſtzce and ſeverity doth he puniſh fin ? with what wrath 

and 7ndzgnation doth he threaten contumacious ſinners? 
And is it poſlible , (after all this and much more, recorded 
m the Scriptures, to expreſs the holineſs of Gods nature, his 
hatred of ſin , and his appointing a day of judgement for the 
ſolemn puniſhment of ſinners, ) to imagine that the Scri- 
ptwres do in the leaſt aſcribe the Orzgine of evil ro God , Or 
make him the Author of Sin ? Shall not the judge of all the 
world do right ? will a God of Infinite Fuſtice, Purity, and 
Holinef, puniſh the ſrner for that which himſelf was the 
cauſe of ? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our appre- 


henſions Of a Deity, much more of that God whom we believe 
»Ip | to 
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'F to have declared his mind- ſo much to the contrary . that 

. we cannot believe that and the Scriptures to be rrue to- 


- Taking it then for granted in the general, that God cannot. 5,62. 5. 
| be the author of ſim, we come to enquire, whether the account 2. 


' which the Scripture gives of the Origine of evil, doth any way 
charge it upon God: There are only two wayes, accord- 
ing to the hiſtory of the fall of an recorded in Scripture, 
whereby men may have any ground to queſtion whether God 
were the cauſe of mans fall ? either firſt, by the giving him 
that poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of his fall; or 
feconaly, by leaving him to the liberty of his own will. Firſt, 
The grving of that poſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of 
laying mans fault on God ;, becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable 
to the nature of a rational creature to be governed by Laws, 
or. declarations of the Will of his Maker ; For conſidering 
man as a free agent , there can be no way imagined ſo co- 
ſonant to the nature of manas this was , becauſe thereby he 
might'declare his obedience to God to he the marrer of his 
free ' choice. For where there 1s a capacity of reward , and 
puniſhment ,. and afting in the conſideration of them , there 

muſt be adeclaration of the will of theLaw-giver,according 
to which man-may expect either his reward or puniſhment. 
If it were ſuitable to Gods nature to promiſe life to man up- 
on obedience, It was not unſuitable to it to expect obedience 
to every declaration of his will; conſidering the abſolute 
ſoveratgnty.and Dominionwhich God had: over man as being 
his creature ,, and the indiſpenſible obl:;gation which was in 
the natare of man to obey whatever his Maker did command 

him. So that God had: full and abſolute right to require 
from man, what he did as to the Law which he gave him to- 
obey ; and in the general we: cannot conceive , how there 
ſhould be a reſti-zozy of mans obedience towards his Creator, 

' without ſome declaration of his Creators Will. Secondly, 
God had full power and authority, nit only to govern man by 
Laws, but to determine mans general obligation to obedience to 
that particular poſitive precept by the breach of which man fell. 

It Gods power. over man was univerſaland unlimited, what 
reaſon Can there be to: imagine it ſhould: not _— - 

Ucn. 
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ſacha poſie:ve Law ? Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law | 
ſeemed too low for God to command his creature ? but what 
ever the matter of the Law was, obedience to God was the 
reatend of it, which man had teſfified as much in that I. 
ance Of itas in any other whatſoever ; and in the violating 
of it were implyed the higheſt aggravations of diſobedience ; 
for Gods power and authority was as much contemned, his 
goodneſs ſlighted , his Truth and faithfulneſs queſtioned, his 
Name diſhonoured.his Majeſty affronted in the breach of that, 
as of any other Law whatſoever it had been. If the Law 
were eaſie to be obſerved, the greater was the ſw: of diſobe- 
dience ;, if the weight of the matter was not 10' great 1nits 
ſelf, yet Gods authority added the greateſt weight to it ; and 
the ground of abedience is not to be fetched from the xaryre 
of the thing required, but from the authority of the Legiſls- 
ror. Or was it then becauſe God concealed from maz his 
counſel in giving of that poſitive precepe ? Hath not then x 
Legiſlator power to require any thing , but what he ſatisfies 
every one of his reaſox in commanding it ? if ſo, what be- 
comes of obedience and ſubjeftion? it will be impoſlible to 
make any probative precept on this account ; and the [z- 
£iſlator muſt be charged with the diſabedience of his ſubjetts, 
where he doth not give a particular account of every thing 
which he requires; which as it concerns humane Legiſlators 
(who have not that abſolute power and authority which 
God hath) is contrary to all Laws of Policyand the general” 


De his qui ſe Tenſe of the world. This Plutarch gives a goodaccount of 
70 punzuntur when he diſcourſeth ſo rationally of the ſobriety which men 


Q numine. 


' ons without giving the Patient a particular rea 


ought to uſe in their inquiries into the grounds and reaſons 
of Gods ations; for, ſaith he, Phyſicians will give preſcripti- 
fon of every Cir- 

cumſtance in them: sJs 38 ss arlgum! viues viv4y7), T3 unoyr 
&T\as X80 x, munTrs FamwiuWor , ty" 2) x, donfi xopuds yaoi 3 
oe yuamy, Netther have humane Laws alwayes apparent 
reaſon for them, nay ſome of them, are to appearaiice ridiculous ; 
for which he inſtanceth in that Zawof the Lacedemonior 
Ephors, ui T74ew wore , to which no other reaſon was an- 
nexed but this, x; Tui mis vouors ws wi xG4A8n3 any aur © 
they commanded every Magiſtrate at the entrance of his office 
20 
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eating of the forbidden fruit. 


- motion of a creature ., and conſequently that impeccability is 
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Chap. 3- 7h2 Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 481 
to ſhave himſelf, and gave 'this reaſon for it, that they might 
lexrn:to obey Laws themſelves. He further inſtanceth; in the 
Rowan cuſtom of manumiſſioz,'their Laws about reſtaments, 
Solons Law againſt- zeutrality in'ſeditions, and concludes 
thence, x SAWS T0/9.45 dv Rs $-41To 10 40v damrids', KTE T A&y ov 
Lew? TY vouclhiTr, wy re TW 21M as Tuviets £ta5%s Twriygatouar, Any 


ove would eaſily find many abſurdities in Laws , who doth not 


conſider the intention of the Legiſlator”, or the ground of what 
he requires, Tidy Iauparoy, ſaith he fi Tov .& Dow Tar & 75 HATV Ov - 
787. Sy eagnTwy, 8K evTogy? bt To wept Tovdear dev, wn neyp Tis 
ip veep, Tus 5 agbricoy Tar autzemtvoylor rexdtrmr, What wonder 
it if weare ſo puzled to give an account of the ations of men, 
that we ſhould be to ſeek as to thoſe of the Deity ? This cannot 
be then any ground on the account of meer reaion, to lay 
the charge of mans diſobedience upon Ged;becaule he required 
from him the obſervance of that poſirive command of not 


r 


The only thing then left, is, whether God be not lyable to this 5,54. 6. 


charge as he left man to the liberty of his will: And that 


may be grounded on two things ; either that God did not 
treate man in ſuch a condition ,' in which it had been impoſſible 
for him to have ſinned; or that knowing his temptation he did not 


_ tive him power to reſiſt it. If neither of theſe will lay any 


Imputation of the Origine of evil upon God, then God will 
appear to be wholly free from it. Firft, concerning mans 
being Created a free agent ;, if the determination of the Schools 
be good ; that -poſſib:lity of ſinning is implied in the very 


| TY 4 - V; 7 . . ® 
repugnant to the nature Of a created Being ;, then we lee a $o _ +cahy 


_ neceſſary reaſon, why man was created in a ſtate of liberty : 1, Eftium in 
' but endeavouring to ſhew that the grounds of our Religion ſenten.l. 2. 


are not repugnant to natural reaſon, I ſhall rather make uſe 4. 7. 

of the Teſt:mony of ſuch who profeſſed to be followers of Sel. 9. 

nothing elſe but- reaſor- and Philoſophy. Among whom I 

ſhall make choice of 'S77plicins both for the reaſon he pro- 

daceth, and becauſe he is fartheſt from any ſuſpicion of par- 

tality, by reaſon of his known oppoſition to the Moſaick, 

Hiſtory of the Creation. He then in his Commentaries ON cy, pig 

Epifterus profeliledly diſputes this very ſubject of the Or: _ caþe34-Þ.17 54 
| Qqq 0 
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-,* Orinines Saree: Book II: WF 
of evil, andafter having rejetted that fond opinion of es | 
principles, one of good, and the other of evil, undertakes to - | 
ive an” account whence evil came. into the world, which 
becauſe it tends ſo much to the suſtratrng ourpreſent ſubject, 
I ſhall give an account of. God, ſaith he, who 5s the fountais 
and principle of all good, not only produced things which were 
' in themſelves good, nor inely thoſe things which were of - a 
middle nature ,, but the extreams too, which were ſuch things 
which were apt to be perverted from that which ts accordin 
to ature, to that which we call evil. And that after thoſe by- 
ayes which were (as he ſuppoſeth) incorruprible, others were 
-produced which are ſubjett to mutation and corruption , ani ſa 
after thoſe ſouls which were immutably fixed in good, others 
were produced which were lyable tobe perverted from it ;, that 
ſo the riches of Gods goodne(s might be diſplayed in making to 
exiſt all beings which are capable of it ;, and that the Univerſe 
might be perfett in baving all ſorts of Beings in it. Now, he 
ſuppoſeth, that all thoſe Beings which are above this ſublunary 
world are ſuch as are immutably good, and that the loweſt 
fort of Beings which are lyable to be perverted to evil, are ſuch 
which are here below. T herefore, ſaith he, the ſoul being of 
a more noble and immutable nature, while it ts by it. ſelf , dnh 
not partake of evil, but it being of a nature apt tobe jayned © 
with theſe terreſtrial bodies ( by the providence of the author 
of the Univerſe who produced ſuch ſouls, that ſo both extreams- 
might be joyned by the bonds of vital union ) thereby. it be- 
comes ſenſible of thoſe evils. and pains which the body is ſubjet 
ro; but theſe things are not properly evils but rather good, con» 
fredering oxr terreſtrial bodies as parts of the Univer ſe which is 
upheld by the changes and vici eager which are in this lower 
world ? Which he largely diſcourſes on to ſhew that thoſe 
particular alterations which are in bodies, do conduce 
rather to the perfeFon and beamty of the Con thanare 
any real evils in it. Bur now, faith he, for the origine 'of 
thoſe things which are properly evils, viz. moral evils, 
which are Te avIpomnms Nuns 7 [al ou7e 5 the es and er-: 
rors of the humane foul , we are to Conſider . : there art 
ſouls of a more excellent uature than ours are , which are im- 
zutably good ;, and the ſouls of brutes are of a lower kind than- 
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| ours are, and, yet are middle between the rational & vegetative, 
. having ſomething in them parallel both to the appetites and evils 
which are 11 men, which will therefore br underſtood by an ac- 
count of the other. ' 'H 5 avvownmuy wy, hon er Oron T4 dei Pag. 180. ed 
fro wanony v>0r , a Ts Ti oy Th Luyg1g- og drgmme , x; Ne Salmaſs. c—_ 
hu 74 ve wiherry oh TH ac vgn did Thy Te5s 737 ud $ypivreray Fo 
exbys Cons, x; rSeru©® Conus jiveeten Toy Te dw Y TY xgTo, Id 
# auTeZ01% Yi TEOS ; moTe (6 298 2ucive, miTy 5 Wes Tanm ues Jas, 
, The ſoul of man ts nexus utrinſq; mundi, in the middle between 
thoſe more excellent Beings which perpetually remain above, 
with which it partakes in the ſublimity of its nature- and un- 
derſtanding , and thoſe inferior terreſtrial Beings with which 
it communicates through the vital union which it hath with the 
body , and by reaſon of that freedom and indifferency which it 
hath , it ſometimes 1s aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes to the 
other of theſe extreams. So that while it approacheth to the na- 
ture of the ſuperior Beings, #t keeps it ſelf free from evil, but 
becauſe of its freedom it may ſometimes ſink_down into theſe 
lower things, and ſo he calls the cauſe of all evil in the ſoul 
Tiy a mea) ugh :dby &35 Tords O-urou reno , tts volunta deſcent 
into this lower world , and immerſing it {elf 1n the faculency 
of terreſtrial matter. 14» puny 3 « utiBonoy Za4 av, 15% pay rg 2- 
An x74iory i dyerory , "On Bras \aicy,, weomy am FAN rambvar - 
Ts x) avtivev, For though the ſoul be of a kind of Amphibious 
nature, yet it is not forced either upwards or downwards, but 
afts either way according to its internal liberty. But. faith he, 
while the rational ſoul keeps that- power which it hath in its 
hands over the body, and makes uſe of it only as an inft gyment 
for-its own good ,, ſo long it keeps pure and free from any ſtain 
of evil ; but when it once forgets the ſimilitude it hath with the 
more excellent Being, and throws away the Scepter of its power, 
and drowns it ſelf in the body and bruitiſh affettrons ( prefer-. 
ing the pleaſure of ſenſe above that of reaſon ) when it fo far 
degenerares below the principles of reaſon, that inftead of 
commanding the bruitiſh faculties it becomes a ſlave to them, 
then it conceives and brings forth evil; but this it doth not 
through any coattion or neceſſity , but throuch the abuſe of that 
power and liberty which it hath : For the choice 1s a proper 
ation of the ſoul it ſelf; which he proves from hence, becauſe | 
Qqq 2. God . | 
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ut Fewer Sacr@7 ;.1 5 Book TE 
God and the Laws, and all. good men, do net meaſure the £g00d 
and evil of. attions:\ſo much\by. the event ,. as by the will. and 
intention of -the perſen ; .and that puniſhmeyt -and Teward have 
chiefly a reſpett to thoſe. Anditherefore men are. pardoned. for 
| what they do out of conſtraint end force, and the fault ts aſcri- 
bed 4 ww med Hovny Ms ft aCoriuro »: Hat tO him that aid it, but 
to hit that forced him to the doing of it. And ſo from hence 
he concludes, that becauſe of the freedom of the will of man, 
zothing elſe can be ſaid'\to be .the author of evil. properly. . but 
the ſoulof. man ; and concludes that diſcourſe with this ex- 
cellent_ ſpeech , *tovass #y Ty Winiey Te tg Ks, AdPTSY' Th Fauj 
Brow, 37 6 ©:%s vgnids a rainG : Sent Tovarsy n LETT, EY 64 
av TEExoias , x) 0 Oids* & 36 3 Big To who Teacamty 5 4uyn, 
-Ta3a dy Ts T.v Otty nTicoum 780 avairivs auThv ory Maha 
flagival, ugimur ud% xgu2y uy TI: Pic: aegT%p9v0y* wart 5 medics 
mv evTs dlpeppen av dv a1Fal Aipiro Niains. Having thus 
found out the true Origine of ewil , let us cry out with a loud 
voice , that God is not the author of ſin, becauſe the ſoul freely 
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doth that which is evil, and not God , for if the ſoul mere - | 


Forced to do what it doth , one might juſtly lay the blame 
on God , who permits fuch a force to be' offered it,., neither 
could it be properly evil which the ſoul was conſtrained to; but 
ſmce it ated freely, out of choice, the ſoul muſt alone be ac- 
counted the author and cauſe of evil. Thus we ſ&e that God 
cannot with any ſhadow of reaſon be accounted. the author 
of evil, becauſe he gave the ſoul of man a principle of - 
zernal freedom , when the very freedom of atting which the 
ſoul had, put it into a capacity of ſtanding as well. as falling. 
AndZertainly, he can never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the 
breaking of a perſon, who gave him a ſtock to ſet up with, 
and ſuppoſcd him able to manage it when he gave it him, 1n- 
deed had not man had this freedom of wil, he could not have 
fallen ;, but then neither had he been a rational Agent, which 
ſuppoſing no.corruptioz, doth ſpeak freedom of ation. S0 
that while we enquire after the Or:gine of evil we have no 
other cauſe to aſlign it to but mans abuſe of that free power 
of acting which he had ; but if we will be ſo curious as to 
enquire further, why God did create man with ſuch a free- 
dezz of will, and nat rather fix his foul immutably on good. ; 
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” Chap: 3. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 485 
*  -if the order of beings be no ſatisfactory reaſon for it, we can 


;g1ve NO other than that why he made mar, or the world at 
all; which was the\good pleaſure of his Will. Exel 


-\ But ſecondly.,. ſuppoſing Gods giving man this freedom of Seb. 7. 


.will, doth net entitle him to be the author of evil; doth not 
bis leaving man to this liberty of his in the remptation , - make 
him the cauſe of fm? T anſwerno, and that on theſe ac- 
counts. 
I. Becauſe man ſtood then upon ſuch terms , that he could 
wot fall but by his own free and voluntary att, he had a power 
to ſtand, 1n that there was no principle of corruption at all 
 4n his faculties, but he had a pure and wndefiled ſoul which 
could not be polluted without its own conſent : Now it had 
been .repugznant to the terms on which man ſtood ( which 
were the tryal of his obedience to his Creator) had he been 
irreſiſftibly determined any way. Simplicizs puts this queſti- 
on after the former diſcourſe, Whether God may not be called 
the author of ſin, becauſe he permits the ſoul to uſe her liberty ? 
but, faith he, he that ſaith God ſhould not have permitted this 
uſe of its freedom to the ſoul, muſt ſay one of theſe two things, 
. either that the ſoul being of ſuch a nature as tis indifferent to 
good or ewil,, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſing 
. evil, or elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſucha nature that 
:t ſhould not have had a power of chooſing evil. The firſt is ir- 
rational and abſurd ; for what freedom and liberty had that 
been where there was no choice ? and what choice could there 
have been where the mind was neceſſitated only to one part ? For 
the ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that no evil is init ſelf 
deſirable, or to be choſen ,, but withal, if this power of determi- 
ning it ſelf either way wuſt be taken. away , it muſt be either 
as ſomething not good, or as ſome great evil; qgpd whoever 
ſaith ſo, doth not conſider.” how many things in the world there 
are, which are accounted good and deſirable things, yet are no 
ways comparable with this freedom of Will. For it excells all 
F> as. Beings ;, and there is none would rather deſire to be 
a Brute or Plant than man ;, if God then ſhewed his goodneſs in 
giving to.inferior beings ſuch perfettions which are far below 
this, 15 tt any. ways incongruous to Gods nature and goodneſs to 
give man the freedom of his attions., and a ſelf-determining 

Qqq 3 pPewery, 


' Pag. 186, 
137. 
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that author reaſons , had God to prevent mans ſin taken aw 
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| | Origines: Sacrz:  - "Book: 11, FP 
power, though he. permitted him rhe free uſe of it? Beſides, as 


the Liberty of h1s.will, he had likewiſe deſtroyed the fandes. 


67 of all vertwe, and the very nature of man; for vertue would 
216t have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of atting con- 
trary ; and mans nature would have been divine, becauſe impec- 
cable. Therefore, ſaith he, though we attribute this ſelf-de- 
termining power to God as the Author of it, which was ſo neceſ- 
fary in the order of the Univerſe, we have no reaſon to attribute 
the Origine of that evil to God which comes by the abuſe of that 
liberty. For, as he further adds, God doth not at all cauſe that 
averſion from Good , which is in the ſoul when it ſins, but onl 
gave ſuch a power to the ſoul , whereby it might turn it ſelf 
ro evil, out of which God might afterwards produce ſo much 
ood. which could not otherwiſe have been without it. So conſo- 
nantly to the Scrzprure doth that Philoſopher ſpeak on this 


ſubject. 


2. God cannot be ſaid to be the author of ſin, though be did 


not prevent the fall of man, becauſe he did not withdraw be- 
fore his fall any grace or aſſiſtance , which was neceſſary for 


his flanding. Had there been indeed a neceſlity of ſuperna- . 


tural grace to be communicated to man for every moment to 


continue him in his Imnocency,, and had Ged before mans fal - 


withdrawn ſuch afſi/tance from him, without which it were 
smpoſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficult 
freeing God from being the cauſe of the Fallof mar. But 
we are not put to ſuch difficulties for acquirting God from 
being the axthor of ſin; for there appears no neceſſity at all 
for aſſerting any diſtinction of ſafficient and efficacious grace 
In man bthre 15 Fall; that the age ſhould belong only to 
a radical pgwer of ſtanding , the other to every att of good 
which Aaam did ; For if God made man upright, he certain- 
ly gave him fuch a power as might be brought into att with- 
out the xeceſſity of any ſupervenient att of grace , to elicite 


That habitual power into particular a&:ons. If the other 


were ſufficient, it was ſufficient for its end; and how could 
it be ſufficient for its end, if notwithſtanding that , there 
were no poſſibility of ſtanding , unleſs efficacions help were 
tuperadded to it ? God would not certainly any © 

thing 
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j thing from the creature in his #ntegrity, but what he had a 


ower tO obey ;, and if there were neceſſary, further grace to 

ring the power into act , then the ſubſtratting of this grace 
muſt be by way of - puniſhment to man , which it is hard” to 
conceive for what 1t ſhould be ,, before may had ſinned, or 
elſe God mult ſubſtratt this grace on purpoſe that man might 
fall, which would neceſſarily follow on this ſuppoſition, ia 
which caſe Mar would be neceſſitated to fall , veluri cum 
ſubduttis columnis domns neceſſario corruit', as one expreſſeth 
it , as 4 houſe muſt needs fall when the pillars on which it ftood 
are taken away from ir. But now if God withdrew not any 
effeftual grace from man, whereby he muſt. neceſfarily fall, 
then though God permit man to uſe his liberty, yet he can- 
not be ſaid to be any ways the author of evil, becauſe mar 
had ſtill a-poſſe fi veller , a power of ſtanding , if he had 


' made right ſe of his Liberty, and God never took from. 


man his adjutorium quo potuit ſtare, & ſine quo non'potuit, 


' as Divines call it, man enjoying ſtill his power , though by 


the abuſe of his Liberty he fell into ſin; ſo that granting God: 
to leave man to the os of his Liberty, yet we ſee God cannot 


+ in-the leaſt be charged with being the Author of ſir, or of the 


Origine of evil, by the Hiſtory of the faltof man in Scripture: 
which was the thing:to be cleared. | Þ bs 


We come now in the th37d place to: compare that account Se; 8; 


given of the Orzgine of evil in Scripture, with that which 
was embraced by Heathen Philoſophers, in point of reaſon 
and evidence. There was no one inquiry whatſoever in 


F which thoſe who had nothing but natural light to guide 


them , were more to ſeek for ſatisfaction in, than this con- 
cerning the Orzgize of evil. They ſaw by continual experi- 
ence how great a Torrent of both ſorts of evils, of ſi and. 
puniſhment, did overfiow the world ; but they were like the 
e/Egyptians, who had ſufficient evidence of the overflowing, 
their banks by the River Nzle , but conld not find out the 
ſpring or the head of it. The reaſon was, as corruption in- 


_ creaſed in the world, fo-the means of inſtruttion and know- 


tedge decayed; and fo as the Phenomena grew greater , the. 
reaſon of them was leſs underſtood ; the knowledge of the 
Hiſtory of. the firſt Ages of the world, through which ny 

| could 


criptures aſſerted. '487 
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| Oragines Sacr@> Book I 
could alone come to the full underſtanding of the true cauſe } 
of evil,inſenſibly decaying 1n the ſeveral Nations: Infomuch 
that thoſe who are not at all acquainted with that Hiſtory 
of the world which was preſerved-in Sacred Records among 
the Fews , -had nothing but their own uncertain conjectures 
to goby, and ſome kind'of obſcure traditions which were 

preſerved among them , which while they ſought to rectifie 
by their interpretations, they made them more obſcure and 
falſe than they found them. "They were certaln of nothing 
but thatmankind was ina lowand degenerate condition,and 
ſubject to continual miſeries and calamities; they who cryed 
up the moſt the -iZ55 , or the ſelf-determining power of 
the ſoul, could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder, that 
a Principle indifferent to be carried either way, ſhould be ſo 
almoſt fatally inclined to the worſt of them. It was very 
ſtrange that ſince Reaſon ought to have the command. of 
Paſſions by their. own acknowledgement , the brariſh part 
of the ſoul ſhould fo maſter and enſlave the rational, and the 
beaſt ſhould ſtill caſt the rider in man , the ſerſirive appetite 
ſhould throw off the power of the =» 13449y:uy, of that fa- 
culty of the ſoul which was deſigned for the Government of 9 
all the reſt. The 0 © rump could not be ignorant what 
ſlaves they were themſelves to this terreſtrial Hyle., how 
eaſily their moſt mertleſorm ſouls were mired in the dire, how 
deep they were /unk,1:to corporeal pleaſares, that it was 
paſt the power of their reaſon to. help them out. Nay when 
the ſoul begins to be fledged again, after her 71e9pvnns, or 
moulting at her entrance into the body, which Plato ſpeaks 
of, and ſtrives to raiſe her ſelf above this lower world, ſhe 
then feels the we:ght of ſuch Plummers hanging at her feet, 

| that they bring her down again to her former fluttering up 

Hierocl.in au- and down 1n her Cage of earth. So Hierocles complains, 
rea Carmina that when reaſon begins to carry the ſoul to the perception' 

Þ-17- of the moſt noble objects, the ſoul with a- generous flight? 

would ſoar above this world , 5m uy mis mvy7x 275 baxals 

wo: mn wruEdiov, Govignlar mes naway, werent not born 
down to that which ts evil by the force of paſſions, which hang 
like leads upon the ſouls feet. What a {trange unaccountable 
thing mult this needs be to thoſe who beheld the conſtancy 


> * 


of 


e:* 


7 
© 


' of theeffeCt; but were to ſeek for the cauſe of it ? It could 


- made, as ſome of them did, the voluntary inclinations of 
. the ſoul to evil,an evidence of her liberty in this moſt dege- 


_ eachother, and that with the greateſt cruelty,and that fre 


up the life of man together, and took an account of the 


_ of men in their ſtrength and height of buſineſs, the inquie- 
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p. 3- The Divine Anthority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 489. 


not but be clear to them that the «v]e*#ny they were wont 
to extoll ſo high, was (in the ſtate man was now in) but a 
more noble name for ſlavery ; when themſelves could.not 
but confeſs the 225, or inclination in the ſoul, was ſo ſtrong. 
to the evil; and could that be an even balance, where there 
was ſo much down weight in one of the ſcales ? unleſs they 


nerate condition, as though it were any argument that the 
riſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in the 
zoiſe of his ſhackles. Neither was this diſorder alone at 
home in the ſoul, where there was ſtill a Xartippe ſcolding 
with Socrates, paſſion ſtriving with reaſon ; but when they 
looked abroad in the world, they could not but obſerve 
ſome ſtrange irregularities in the coxverſe among men. What 
debaucheries, cententions, rapines, fightings, and deftroying 


quently among Countrey-men, Friends, nay Kelations, and 
Kindreds ! and could this hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame 
nature, and under the moſt ſacred bonds of unioz, be the 
reſult of nature, when even beaſts of prey are not ſuch to 
thoſe of their own kzzd ? Beſides all this when they ſummed 


weakneſſes and follies of Childhood, the heats and extravagan- 
cies of Youth, the paſſions, diſquietments, and diſappeintments 


tude, aches, and znfirmities of old age. beſides the miſeries 
which through every one of theſe all men are ſubject to,and 
few eſcape, into how ſmall a ſum: will the ſolid pleaſure and 
contentment Of the life of man be reduced ? Nay if we take 
thoſe things in the world which men pleaſe themſelves the 
moſt in the enjoyment of, and conſider but with what care 
they are got,, with what fear they are kept, and with what 
certainty They mult be lo#;, and how much the poſſeſſion of any 
thing fails of the expefation of it, and hownear men are 
upon the top of Tenariff to fall into the depth of the Sea 
how often they are precipitated from the height of proſpers- 


ty into the depth of adverſity, we ſhall find yet much leſs 
Rrr that 
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;  Ormgines Sacr@+ Book IIT. 
that by the greateſt Chymftry can be extratted of real ſatis. 
For out bf theſe Cie Whence then ſhould it come 
that mens ſouls ſhould ſo delight to feed on theſe hwcks, and 
to embrace theſe clouds and ſhadows,inſtead of that real good 
which is the true object of the ſouls defire ? They could ea- 
fily fee there was no pure, unmixed good in the world, but 
there was a contemperation of both together according to 
that of Euripides : 


*Oun dy wivcrrs roots IAG 15 1942, 
'AM ta ns ovſiegors 


There is a kind of continual mixture of good and evil ty 
the world, which Socrates obſerved upon the rubbing'of his 
Flat.in Phed. thigh where the fetters made it itch, «5 4Temy ow avdpir, fort 
mn i) Tim > xanioy 6: drbevre wndv;, ws Javnaoies TOURS wpgs 
T0 bxiv eyayriov WY), m aumgon, Wi hat -4 ſtrange thing x 
that which men are wont to call pleaſure ? how ear of kings it 
zo that which ſeems fo contrary tot, pain ? | 
* Now the obſerving the ſtrange and ſudden viciſſitndes 
of theſe things, and what near neighbours pair and pleaſure 
were to each other, ( ſo that there is frequently a 
out of one into the other ) did yet more extangle them to 
give aclear account of the Qrigize of both thefe. Thoſe 
who believe there was a Ged, who produced the world and 
ordered all things.in it, did eaftly attribute whatever was 
good in the world to the Forntain of all good»eſs ;, but that 
any cyt ſhould come from him, they thought it rep»o7art to 
the very notion ofa Derry ; which they were fo far right in, 
- as it concerned the evil of fir ;, which we have already ſhew- 
ed God could not be the axthoy of ; but therein they ſhewed 
their z9norance of the true eaxſe of evil, that they did not 
look upon the nuſcries of life as effefts of Gods Fubice upon 
the world for the evi} of fr. And therefore that they might 
fet the Origine of ewil far enough off from God, they made 
two different Principles of things, the one of good, and the 
other of ey1l ; this Plurarch tells us was the moſt: ancient 
and univerfal account which ke could meet with of the or:- 
gtz of good and evil. To which purpoſe we have this Ns 
eltn-. 
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Which words I have the more largely cited becauſe they 
give us the moſt full account of the antiquity, univerſality 
and reaſon of that opinion which aſſerts two different prin- 
ciples of good and evil.It zs 4 tradition(faith he)of great an- 
tiquity derived down from the ancient Maſters of Drume know- 
ledge, and Formers of Common-wealths, to the Poets and Phi- 
bo hers, whoſe firſt author cannot be found, and yet hath met 
with firm aud unſhaken _ not only in ordinary diſcourſes 
and reports, but was ſpread into the myſteries and ſacrifices 
beth of Greeks and others, that the Univerſe did not depend on 
chance, and was deſtitute of mind and reaſon to govern it x 
neither was there one only reaſon which ſate at the ſtern,or held 
the reins, whereby he did order and govern the world ; but ſince 
there is ſo much confuſion and mixture of good and evil in the 
world, that nature doth -not produce any pure untainted good ; 
there is not any one who like a Drawer takes the liquor out of 
two ſeveral veſſels, and mixeth them together, and after diſtri= 
butes them ;, but there are two principles and powers contrary 
to each other, whereof one draws ws to the right hand, and di- 
retts us ftraight forward, the other pulls us back,, and turns 
ws the other way ; ſince we ſee op life of man ſo mixed as it is, 
rT 2 
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 Origines Sacra: Book II. 
and not only that, but the world too, at leaſt ſo much as is ſub- 
lunary and terreſtrial, which i ſubje& to many varieties, ir- 
Comlarichel and changes. For if nothing be without a _ 
and good Cannot be the Cauſe of evil, it neceſſarily follows, that 
as there is a peculiar nature and principle , which is the cauſe 
of good, ſo there muſt be another, which is the cauſe of evil. 

But left we ſhould think it was only a Se of a kind of 
Heathen Manichees which held this opmion ; hetells us to 
prevent that, a} Jax ram mis meas x, avtorameis, it Wa 
the opinion of the moſt, and wiſeſt of the Heathen. Now 
- theſe two principles ſome (faith he) call rwo oppoſite Gods, 
whereof the one is the cauſe of good, and the other of evil; 
bim they call ez, this Aaiwwy* By this one would imagine 
that this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the 
true account of the Origin of evil a little diſguiſed. For 
the Scripture making the Devil the firſt author of evil 
himſelf, and the firſt ſolicitor and tempter of mar to it; 
who when God diretted him ſtraight forward, pull\d man 
back, and put him quite out of his-way, by which means all 
the miſcries ofthe world came into it : For while man kept 
cloſe to his Maker, his zegrityand obedience were to. him 
what the vaſa umbilicalia are to the child in the Womb, by 
them he received whatever tended to his: ſubſiſtence and . 
comfort. : but fiz cut thoſe veſſels aſunder, and proved the 
Ardmife of miſery, bringing man forth into a world of ſor- 
row and ſufferings ; Now, I ſay, the Scripture taking ſuch 
eſpecial notice of oe, as the chief of Devils, through whoſe 
means evil came into the world, this gave occaſion -to the - 
Heathens when length of time had made the original Tradi- 
2:01 more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the Demon, 
as two Anti-gods, and ſo to be the cauſes, the one of all 
good, and the other of all evil. Which at laſt came to that 
(which was the Devils great deſign in thus corrupting the 
tradition )) that both theſe Arti-gods ſhould have ſolemn 
worſhip by Sacrifices;, the one by way of imperration for be- 
ſtowing of good, the other by way of deprecation for avert- 
ing ofevil. Such Plutarch there tells us were the Oromaſdes 
and Arimanius of Zoroaftres which were worſhipped by 
the Perſians, the one for doing .good, and the other - 

| | * avOIQ= 
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Chap. 3: The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 493 
- yyoiding evil ; the one they reſembled to lightiCor fire )the 
other to darkzeſs and zgnorance; what animals were good 
| and uſefull they aſcribed to Oromaſdes, and all venemous 
and noxious ones to Arimanius, whom Plutarch elſewhere 
calls: rv mrnegy Aura Flegowr, the evil Demon of the Per- 
fians. The ſame Diogenes Laertius relates of the Mags, the plur.in Alex. 
Philoſophers of Perſia, that they made two diſtin princi- Ding. Laertius 
ples, Ajavoy Aziyora x, xav, a good and bad Damon; for _ Uthe 
which he quotes Dinon, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, and © yy 
others. The ſame Plutarch makes to be the opinion of: the 
ancient Greeks, who attribute the good to 7upiter Olympins, 
the bad to Hades ; the Chaldears, ſaith he, make the Planets 
their Gods, of which two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of good ; 
two more of only a malignant influence ; and other three to 
be indifferent to either. The ſame he affirms of the eAgy- 
prrans, that whatever was evil and zrregular, they aſcribed 
to Typho, what was good, comelyand uſefull,” they attri- 
buted to Iſs and Oſiris ; to Iſis as the paſſive, Oſiris as the 
ative EE. PEE | 
Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this opinion of the Origin Se. 10. J 
of evil had in the Gentile warkd ;, neither did-it expire with 
Heatheniſm ; byt Manes retained ſo much of the Religion 
of his Country being a Perſian, that he made a ſtrange med- 
_ ley ofthe Perſian and Chriſtian dottrine together. For that 
was his famous opinion of which St. Auſtin tells us ; Iſte 
duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa, eademque eter- 
4, & coaterna, hoc eſt, ſemper fuifſe compoſuit ;, duaſque na- 
thras atque ſubſtantias, a9 Ar & malt, ſequens alios an- 
Hquos heretics, epinatus eſt. ' St. Auſtiu thinks that Manes 
had his opinion concerning the two principles from thean- ,,,q.4-zre- 
tient Hereticks,by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marcionifts reſ. c. 46. 
and Yalentinians ;, but it ſeems more probable that Manes 
had his doCtrine immediatly from his Countrymen, though 
It be generally thought that Scythianus and Buddas were his 
maſters in it.But from whomſoever it came. the opinion was 
meerly Heathen, and not more contrary to. Scriprare than 
'Itis to reaſon ;, the former I meddle not with,that opinion 
being now extinCt.in the Chriſtian world ; 1 only briefly. 
conſider the unreafonableneſs oy it, to ſhew what a far better 
IT 3 Ac= 
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Or izrmes Sacre: Book It - | 
account bf the Origine of evil the Scriptares give us, than 
was diſcovered by the Heathen Philoſophers. For on both 
fides that opinion is repugnant to the 7oriox of a Deiry, ſo 
that while they would make rwo ſuchGods, they make none 
atall. For how can the principle of good be God, if he 
hath not Infinite power, as well as goodneſs ? and how can 
he have Infinite power, if he hath not the management . of 
things inthe world ? and how can he have the management 
of things,ifthey be liable to ev:i{,which the other god which 
is the phonons of evil may lay upon it ? from, whuch accor- 
ding to this ſuppoſition, the prixciple of good cannot reſcue 
It ? So that they who hold this opinion cannot;as Simplicixe 
tells us, give God mn 1wov ms 8ans Ju 2urus, the half of that 
nfinite power which belongs to him; for neither can he keep 
the good creatures which he makes from the power of the 
evil Demon, and therefore if he loves them, muſt be ig 
continual ' fears of the power of the contrary prezciple;; nei> 
ther can he free them from the ev! which the other lays 
upon them ; for then Gods power would be far greater than 

_ theevil Demers ; and ſo he could be no Anti-god. Andon 
theother fide the notioz or 1dea of an Tyfinite evil Being, is 
in itsſelf an inconſiſtent Idea; for it is an Infinite non-en- 
ezry, if we ſuppoſe his very Being to lie in being evil, which 
is only a privetion of goodneſs; and beſides if he be Jnfi- 
meeely evil , he muſt be z7nfinirely contrary to. the gotd 
zciple ; and how can he be infinitely contrar which 
enjoys ſeveral of the ſame perfett:ions, which the other 
hath, which are :»finity of eſſence and neceſſity of exiſtence ? 
Now if this Princeple of evil be abſolutely contrary to the 

. other, it muſt be contrary in all his perfefons; for what- 
ever is a perfettion, belongs to that which is good ; and now 
if it be contrary in every perfeCttion, Infivity of eſſence, and 
meceſſity of exiſtence, being rwo, 1t muſt be as contrary as 1s 
imaginable to them, by which this evil Principle muſt be infi- 
nitely defe&5ve in Being and exiſtence, and ſo it will be 
an infinite non-entity which yet exiſts, which is the height 
of comtradiFion. Apain, if there be ſuch a contrary prin- 
Cipte, which is the cauſe of all eo!, then all evi{ falls out 
#xzavoidably, and by the pewer of this T»finitely evil ir 
F;. | Ciple, 
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ciple, by which means not only all Religion, but all verrue 
and goodneſs will be taken out of the world, if this evil 

inciple be infinite , and if not infinite, no Anti-god : and 
not only fo, but all difference of good and evitwill be taken 
away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary prin- 
ciples to gtve an account of the Origin of evil ? ) for when 
once evi] becomes thus xeceſſary, it loſeth its nature as a 
moral evil ; for. a moral evil implies in it a voluntary 
breach of ſame known Law; but how can that breach be 
_ voluntary, which was 'caufed by an Irfinice power in the 
moſt proper way of efficiexcy ? And thus if all: freedom of 
mill be deſtroyed(as it 1s neceſſarily by this ſuppoſition)then 
no Government of the world by Laws can be ſuppofed, 
and conſequently no rewardor puniſhment, which ſuppoſe 
liberty of action, and by this meMns all Religior, Laws, and 
Providepce are baniihed out of the world, and fo this evil 
Damon. will get all into his own hands, and inftead'of two 
contrary principles, there will be but one infimrely evil De- 
men. Which that there is not, appears by this, that not- 
withſtanding all the evi} in the world, there is ſo much good 
left in it,. of which there would be none, if this evit Dazier 
had Infinite power. By this we ſee there cannot be a prin- 
cipt> infinately evil ; for while they go about to make two 


ſuch coxtrary pronciples infinite, they make zether. of them - = 


fo, and ſo while they make two Gods,they take away.any at 
all, So that this:opinion of the Origin of evil., mani 
ly akfurd, irratioval; and comradifiions. . - 


- But all the Heather Philofopbers were not- ſo grofs as. to Seb. 11. 


unagine two fach 4ri-gede with infinitely active power, 
but yet thoſe who would not in terms aſlert it, might be 
driven to it by the confequexce of their opinion concerning 
the Or:gizof evil, which did fuppote a zeceſſiry of it in na- 
tare, as flowing. from that ' pafive principte.out of which the 


workd was produced. Hence it was that Aerachizs as Pl De 17.0 
terch. tells us-attributed the Origin of all' things: to dife./irice. 


6ord and antipathy, and was wont to fay, that when Homer 
wihed 
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that. all contention were baniſhed out of the world, that he did 
ſecretly curſe the Origin of things, and wiſhed the ruinze of 
theworld. So Empedocles called the ative principle which 
did good, Harmony and Friendſhip, but the other : 


w ». %s e 
| Nx waoyWoy wh Juptv euunTHRANAY, 


by which he makes it to be a quarrelſome, pernicious, and + 
bloody principle. The ſame Plutarch tells us of thoſe two 
renowned-Philoſophers; Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he 
tells us the Pythagoreans called the principle of good, 783 +, 
memog autor, To wor T2 ol, T9 aprons, To r]edywroy, T3 Seiten, 

79 aaumpor, Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, uneven number, 
ſquare, right and ſplendid ; the principle of evil,they called 
Tus Jus, 76 anegs, no gov, mn ugurv nr, mo dgmer, 15 675pbuys 
245, 70 dry, m3 aptoeg3r, 73 ox aviv, The Binary, Infinite,moving, 
Crooked,even,long of one Ge meogud Ss .The opinion 
of Plato he tells us is very obſcure, it being his purpoſe to 
conceal it; but he faith in his old age in his book de Legibw, 
s of airiſecr, iJ% evuConas, without any if *'s or and*s, . he 
alerts the world to be 2zoved by. more than one .prixciple; 
by two at the leaſt, 4 wi azaboighy I; Þ.4 Warner rasry, x 
Chalcid. in u. i <navtiov Jyyuegygv. The one'of a good and benign nature the 
Tims. Þ- 394+ other contrary to it both in its nature and operations. Numenius 
in Chalcidins thus delivers the opinions of Pythagoras and 
Plato de originibus as he ſpeaks; Igitur Pythagoras quoque, 
inquit Numenius, fluidam, & .fine:qualitate ſyluam eſſe-cenſet; 
- MeCtamen ut Stoics nature meaie, niterque malorum bonorum- 
gue vicimam, 'ſed plane noxiam ;, Denm-quippe eſſe (ut etiamn 
Platoni videtur. ) initium & cauſam bonorum, ſyluam malo- 
rum : ſo that according to Numenus, both Plato and Py- 
thagoras attributed the origine of evil to the malignity of 
matter, and ſo they make evils to be nereſlarily conſequent 
upon the Being of things. For thus he delivers expreſly the 
opinion of P tha gorgs ; qui ait, exiftente providentia, mala 
quoque ws A rs ſubſtitiſſe, propterea quod ſylva ſit, & 
eadem fit malitia predita'; Platont8fhque idem Numentus 
laudat, quod duas mundi animas autumet. Unam beneficen- 


rigimam ; malignam alteram, 1c. Syluam, Igitur juxta Pla- 
| tonem 
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ronem mundo bona ſux Des, tanquam Patris liberalitate collata De Anime 


of ſunt ;, mala vero, matris ſyluz vitio coheſerunt. But Ply- Procreat. c. 
ch zarch will by no means admir, that Plaro attributes the Time. 40 
7 Origine of evil meerly to matter, but he makes the principle | * 


of evil to be ſomething diſtin from matter, which he calls 
mv &Tar|2v, x, ahesey, avTorinnloy 5 th Kuvnnihy deviv, a confuſed 
enfinite ,, ſelf-moving , ſtirring principle ;, which (faith he 
"T he elſewhere calls Neceſſity, and in his de Legibws plainly , 
8 
e 


— 2 >> 2902 iro chang. 


n\luyiy & rexloy « Katomiiav , a diſorderly and malignant Soul, | 
e | which cannot be underſtood of meer matter, when he makes We 
his Hyle a.ugmoy x; dgnudmISOr x; mHows mUomil& Sand was dindas | 
. senuov, Without form or figure, and deſtitute of all qualities 
* and power of operation : and it 1s impoſſible (faith he) that that 
1 KY which zs of it ſelf ſuch an mert principle as matter 1s, ſhould 
Y by Plato be ſuppoſed robe the cauſe and principle of evil, which 
he elſewhere calls: ar«yxlw mw m b:p oper im x; dplutds 
| | Cee, Neceſſity which often reſiſted God and Caft off bis reins. 
So that according to Plutarch, Plato acquits both God and 
Hyle from being the Origine of evil, Thy 1 valu apes «min 
ons amMefloy, x, 7 Wes Tiv 7 xatiy alnay dmeriTo TINO, 
#d therefore attributes it to that malignant ſpirit which 
moves the z2atter, and is the cauſe of all the d:/orderly mo- 
#5095 In the World. But what this ſp:rir ſhould be, neither 
he nor any one <lſe could ever underſtand ; what darkzeſs 
and #gnorance then was there among the wiſeft of Philoſo- 
phers concerning the Origize of evil, when they were ſo 
confuſed and obſcure in the account which they gave of it, 
that their greateſt admrers could not underſtand them! 
. But though Plaroſeemed ſo ambiguous in his judgement g,q ., 
of the Orzgrne of evil, whether he ſhould attribute it to the 
Hyle, or Þme malignant ſpirit in it, the Stoicks were more 
dogmatical, and plainly imputed the cauſe of evil to the per- 
verſity of matter. 'So Chalcidixs tells us, that the Stoicks ,,., . 
made matter not to be evil init ſelf as Pythagoras, but that 7, 395. 
it was indifferent to. either ; perrogati igitur unde mala ? 
perverſitatem ſeminarium malorum cauſati ſunt c they made 
the perverſity of matter the Origine of evil; but as he well 
| obſerves, nec expediunt adhuc unde ipſa peryerfitas, cum juxta 
#pſos duo ſint iniria-rerum, Dems. & ag Dem ſummum & 
SIR Sif precel- 
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precellens bonum ; ſytoa, ut cenſeiit.. nec bonumn "nec malum. 
They give no rational atcount whence this perverlity of 
matter ſhouldariſe,, when according. to: the Szozcks,, there 
are but two principles of things,God and: matter,whereof the 
; one 1s verfoltly good, the other neither good nor evi. But 
this perverſety they tell us is ſomething neceſſarily .conſe- 
quent upon the generation of things. Tav re 348 62 m23y Th TH 
Yereoed maps4ifua,, oa I Tm ye w, x 0 UTTs. To) ow 4971. , © 
theſe are affe&tions (viz. the diſorders in the world ) which 
follow the Generation of things, as ruſt comes upon braſs, and 
filth upon the body, as the counterfeit Trifmegiſts ſpeaks; ſo 
Mex. Trius 2daximw Tyrins faith that evils inthe worldare « 7 ne # 
Serm. 25. tex, 41 tm; md, not any works of art, but the affettions of 
Seneca de matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, ſaith Seneca, 
Provid.c. 5. when-he is giving an- account why God ſuffers. evils in the 
world: andelſewhere gives this account why evils came into. | 
Prefa. ad na- the World, - 3097 quia cefſat Ars, fed quia id im quo exercetur 
tur. queſt. inobſequens arti eff. Sothat the orsgine of evil by this ac= 
count of it lies wholly upon the perverſrry of matter. which 
it ſeems was uncapable of being put into better order by 
that God who:produced the-world out of that matter which 
the.Srvicksy ſuppoſed: tobe erexrali iAnd the truth is; the 
avoiding the attributing.the cauſe of:evil to. God, ſeems to 
have been the great reaſon, why they rather choſe to make 
it matter neceſſary and co-exsſtent with God,jand this was the 
only plauſible precence which Hermogenes had for following 
the Platoniſfts and Storcks.in this opinzon,, that he might ſet 
. God far enough off from being the Anthor of [iz ; but I can- 
Not ſee what advantage comes at all by this Zyporheſis,, but 
it is chargeable with as many difficulties as any other. For, 
1, H+ Tt either deſtroys Gods onnipotency, or elſe makgs him the 
- approver of evil, ſo that if he be not antfor, he muſt be 
 Tomul. adv, Afentator mals, as Tertullian ſpeaks againſt Hermogenes, be- 
Hermeg.c.i0, Cauſe he ſuffered evil to bein matter ; for. as he argues,aur 
K- = emmpotuit emendare ſed noluit , aut voliat quidem, vernum non: 
E potuit infirmws Deus ; fi poturt & nolutt.,, malns & ipſe, quia 
-i malo favit ; & fic jam babetur equs. licet non mſtituerit, quia. 
| tamen ſt nolmſet illud efſe, non efſet z, ipſe jam fecit eſſe, quod 
zoluwit non efſe : 'quo quid eff turpins ? ſo woluit effe quod pſec 


noluzt 
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 noluit feciſſe, adverſum ſemetipſum egit, cum & woluit eſſe 
| - quad voluit eſe. So that 
little advantage is gained for theclearing the true or9gir of 
evil by this opinion; for either God could have taken away 
ev1l out of matter but world not. or elſe world but could not ; 
this latter deſtroys Gods Omnipotency, the former his Good- 
eſs;for by that means evil is 1n the world by his conſent and 
approbation; for if God would not remove it when he might, 
the Being of it-will come from him , when if he would have 
hindred 1t,it-wonld.not have been, and ſo God by not root- 


' quod noluit fecifſe, & noluit, 


Ing out of evil, will be found an afſertor of it ; male / per ve- 


lunatem ;, turpiter ſi per neceſſitatem, aut famulus erit mals 


Deus, aut amicus ;, if Gods will were the cauſe why ſin was, 
It reflects on his goodneſs, if Gods power could not hinder it, 
it deſtroys his o-miporency. So that by this opinion” God 
mult either bea ſlave or a friend to evil. 2. This pou 


overturns the foundations of wg, ag and all tranſattions be- 
eween God and mens ſouls in order to their welfare, becauſe 


. It makes evil tobe neceſlarily ex:fent in the World; which 
appears from hence, in that ev#/ doth reſult from the Being 
of matter, and ſo it mult neceſlarily be;as matter is ſuppoſed 

to be; for whatever reſults from the Being of a thing, muſt 
be co-exiſtent with it ; and ſo what flows from what doth 
neceſſarily exiſt, muſt have the ſame mode of exiſtence which 
the Being it ſelf hath ;, as is evident in all the attributes of 

God, which: have the ſame immutability with his zatare : 

now then. ifevi/ did exiſt from eternity together with matrer, 
it muſt neceſſarily exiſt as matter doth, and ſo evil will be 
invincible and «navoidable in the World.z which 1t once 
granted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes Gods commands un- 
righteous, and deſtroys the foundations of Gods proceedings in 
the day of Fudzment. 3. This opinion makes God not to be the 
Author of gvod, while it denies him to be the Author of. evil. 


For either there was nothing elſe but evil in this eternal - 


matter, Or there was a mixture of good and evil ;, if nothing 


elſe but evil which did neceſſarily exit, it were as impoſſible | 


for God to produce good out of it, as to annihilate the ne- 
- ceſſarily exiſtent matter. If there were a mixture of good 
andevil, they were both there either neceſſarily or contin» 

SE1-2 gently 
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neceſſarily be in the fame wn:form matter. 2. Then God is 


' no more the author of ood than of euil in the World ; for 


he is ſaid not to be the Author of evil becauſe it comes from 
matter ; and ſo it appears good doth too,and fo Gd accord- 
ing to this opizion, 1s no more the Author of good,than he is 
_- evil.But if it be {aid that good 5s not tn; matter, but God pro- 


- duced that out of nothing : Then I reply, 1. If Goddid pro- 


duce good out of nothing, why did he not produce matter 
out of nothing too? if he were ſo powerfull as to do the 
one,there could be no defeCt of power as to the other. What 
infiſfficiency is there in Gods nature for producing all things. 
' out of nothing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing? 
2. If God did produce good out of evil, why could he not 


' have removed all evil out of matter ? for good could not be 


roduced, but by the removing ofſome evi! which was be- 
Os that good, and ſo God might have removed all evil out 
of matter. And fo. by not doing it when he might, this 
opinion gives not the leaſt ſatisfaction inpoint of reaſon. 
for acquitting God from being the Author of ſ-, nor for 
clearing the true 07:gi7e of ev1l. 

Thus we have now compared the account giyen of it in 
:Scripture, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and 
find it inevery thing more clear, rational and ſatisfaftory 
than. theirs 1s. . Which doubtleſs is the reaſon, why the 
more modern Philoſophers, fach as Mierecles, Porphyrie 
S:mplicizs and others, though otherwiſe great oppoſers 0 
Chriſtianity, did yet in this ſede with the Scriptures, and at- 
tribute the o74ginal of evil not to matter but to the Will of 


- man. And whoever is ſeriouſly converſant with: the 


writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were Wu mis iceas ywnas of 
the ſacred ſucceſſion, out of the School of Ammoninus at 
Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyrins, Famblichus and 
Hherecles,will ind them write in an higher frain concerning 
many weighty and mm truths, as of the degeneracy of 
mens ſoxls from God, and the way of the ſouls returning to 


gently; how conld either of them be contingently in that . | 
which is ſuppoſed to be neceſſarily exiſtent,and ns free agent ? 
If they be both there neceſlarily, 1. Itis hard conceiving 
how two ſuch contrary things as good and evil, ſhould both 
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done. Which ſpeculations of theirs no doubt aroſe not-ſo 
much from the Tchool of Plato, and Pythagoras, as of that 
great reſtorer of Philoſophy Ammonius of Alexandria ; 
whoſe Scholars Herennius , Origen and Plotinus were. 
Who living and dying a Chriſtian; as Ex/ebizs and Hierom 


aſſure us, whatſoever Porphyrins ſuggeſts to the contrary,did zuſeb.Eccleſ- 


- communicate to his Sehs/ars the ſublimer myſteries of Di- —_—_— 9. 
Heron. 
Script. Eccl. 


adjuration of ſecrefie, which he tells us Porphyrius himſelf pony 


acknowledgeth, that thoſe three Scholars of :Ammonius , c. 6. 


vine Revelation, together with the ſpeculations of the anci- 
ent Philoſophers : which Helſtenins conceives he did with an 


Herennius, Origen and Plotinus, were under an obligation to 
each other not to reveal and diſcoyer, though it were after 
violated by them. It 1s an eaſie matter to conceive what an. 
excellent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonick, 
. Philoſophy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one. who 
was {0 well verſed in both of them as Ammonius is ſuppoſed 
to have been ; and how —_— and becoming mentiikes 
Philoſophy ſeem which had only its r:ſe from Plato, but its 
height and improvement from thoſe rich and truly divine 


Truths which were inlaid with them ? The want of ob- * 


ſerving this, viz. whence It was that thoſe excellent dif- 
_ courſes of the latter Platoniſfs had their true original, hath 
= occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among learned men : as 


rſt the over-valuing of the Plarenich, Phzloſophy, as though >. 


' In many of the diſcourſecand notions of it, it ſeemed to ſome 
{ who were more in love with Philoſophy than the Scr- 
ptures2) to out-go what 1s dz/covered therein concerning the 
ſame things. A moſt pr and unworthy cenſure ! when 
it is more than probable ( and might be largely manifeſted, 
were it here a fit opportunity |) that whatever 1s truly 
generous and zoble in the ſublimeſt diſcourſes of the Plato- 
nifts, had not only its primitive riſe, but its acceſſion and 
1mprovement from the Scriptures wherein it is {till contained 
in its nativeluſfre and beauty, without thoſe paintings and 
impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt Traths are corrupted 


with in the Platonich, Writings. The reaſon of which 1s, 


though theſe Philoſopbers fe Witle rich, through the 
F Y 


$3 | fpouls. 


y 
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- him, than the moſt ſublzzie of the ancient Philsfopbers had | 
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Fpoils they had taken out. of the Scriptures, yet they were 
Joth'to be known, from whence they had them, and would 


' Teemto have-hadthatout of their own gardens which was 


-only tranſplanted from the Sacred writings. Therefore we 
find them not mentioning the Scriprures and the Chriſtian 
dofrine without ſome contempt of its meanneſs and ſimplici- 
ty;& whatever improvement they had gained by them, they 
would have it leſs taken notice of by profeſling their oppe- 
fition to the Chriſtsans, as is notorious in thole great Phj. 
Joſophers, Porphyrius, Famblichus, Hierocles, Simplicius and 
others. It being their deſign to take ſo much and no more 
out of the Chriſtian Doftrine as they could well ſuit with 
their Platonick notions, by which means they ſo diſguiſed 
the faces of the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard for the 
Tight owners of them to-know them again. Which was the 
grand artifice of their _ Maſter Plato, who doubtleſs by 
means of his abode and acquaintancein egypt about the 
time when the Fews began to flock thither, had more cer- 
tain knowledge of many rr«ths of grand importance, con- 
cerning.-.the Deity, the Nature of the ſoul, the Origine of the 
world, than many other Greek, Philoſophers had; but yet 

therein lay his great fault, that hewrapt up and diſguiſed 

his notions in ſucha fabulous and ambiguous manner, that 

partly it might be leſs known from whence he had them, 

and that they might find better entertainment among the 

Greeks, than they were ever like to do in their plain and. 
native dreſs. Which Plato himſelf feems ſomewhere td 

intimate,when he faith, that what the Greeks receivedfrom 


Plato In £p;-the Barbarians, Ya ov oem Big maCad meg3dCor ), the put it 11t- 


name 


Apdl. Co 47+ 


t0 4 ry ſires, z, e, they diſguiſe it, alter and change it as 
they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek hab:t,that it might never 
to have been a Forraigner. Thence Tertullian 

uns with a great deal ofrrarh and freedom of ſuch Philo- 
ophers who did ingenti firim de prophetarum fonte irrigare 
(as'he expreſleth it) that quenched their thirſt after know- 
ledge with the waters of Fordan ( though they did not like 
Naaman, cure the leproſie of the head by waſhing in them _) 
for as Tertullian faith, they came only ex negotio Curioſitatts, 


more to pleaſe the zech of their curioſity than to cure it. 


And 
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_ And wherein they ſeemed moſt to agree with the Scri- 


ptures,their difference was beyond their agreement. $S:quz-:Tertul de A+ _ 
| dem vera quaque © conſonantia Prophetis aut aliunde com-1"ma ce 2» 


mendant, aut aliorſum ſubornaut, cum maxima. injuria ve- 
ritatis quam efficrunt aut adjuvari falſis aut patrocinari. 
ſſhatever the Philoſophers ſpeak, agreeable to the Scriptures, 
either they do not own whence they had it, or turn it quite ano- 
ther way, whereby they have done the truth a great deal of inju- 
ry, by mixing it with their corruptions of it, and making that 
bitle truth a plea for the reſt of their exrors, Neither was. 
this only among the ancient Philoſophers, but the Primitive 


Chriſtians began to diſcern the under-hand workings of ſuch 
- who ſought to blend PhHoſophy and Chriſtianity together; 


for Fertullian himſelf takes great notice of fuch,, who did 


 Peritatis dogmata ad philoſophicas Sententias adulterare , 
fuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Philoſophy ; which makes 
humcry out, Yiderint qus Stoicum & Platonicum, & Dia- De Proſcripr. 
kþicum Chriftianiſmum protulerunt 5; by which we ſee what adverſe harets. 
tampering there was betimes rather to bring Chriſtianity® T+ |, 


down to Philoſophy, than to make Philoſophy truckle un- 
der the zrath and ſimplicity of the Seriprures. Whether 


; Armonius himſelf, and fome others of the School of Mex- 


«dria, might be guilty in this kind, is not herea place to 
enquire, though it be too evident in the Wrirings of ſome, 
that they rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the 


- Sentiments of the School of Plato, than to reform that by 


the Scriprares ;. but I ſay, however it were with thoſe who: 
were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, but only Philoſo- 


 pbers, made their great advantage by it. For when. they 


und what was r7ecoxcileable with. the Doftrine of Plato in 


_ the Scr7prures done already to their hands, by the endea- 


wours Chiefly of Ammonins and Origen, they greedily em» 


brace thoſe improvements of their Ph:loſophy, which would 


tend ſo much to bhe credir of it, and as confemptuouſly re-- 
kd what they found irreconcileable with the diftates. of 
their Philoſophy. Now what an, zyreaſonable thing is it , 
when whatever was.zoble and excellent in the Heathen Phi-- 
lſophy was derivative from the Scriptures, as. the ſacred 
Fountain Of it, that the meeting with ſuch things — iz: 
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the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriprures from 
whence it was Originally derived ? when on the other fide 
it ſhould be a great rofirmation to our faith as to the Scri. 
ptures, that they who were profeſſed Philoſophers and ad. 


' mirers only of yeaſon, did ſo readily embrace ſome of 


thoſe grand Truths which are contained in the Word of 
God. : ED 

For which we need no other ftarce, than that before 
us, concerning the Origine of evil, the making out ofwhich 


- will tend to the clearing rhe /aft thing mentioned concern- 


ing it , which was, that the moſt material things in it are 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. And this honey which is 
gained out of the Lyoxs mouth, muſt needs taſte ſweeter than 
any other doth. For it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake on ' 
the other fide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth from mee- 
ting things conſonant to the Scriptures in the Writings of 
Philoſophers) preſently to'conclude from ſuch things that 
they were Chriſtians ho it is faid ſome have lately done 
in the behalf of Herocles.) For there being ſuch clear ac- 
counts given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and per- 
plexities which the minds of men were troubled with, when 
Theſe came to the knowledge of ſuch who were of Philoſo- 
phick, and 7nquiſitive heads, we cannot but think they would 
meet with acceptation among them, eſpecially if they might 
be made conſiſtent with their former ſpeculations. Thus it 
was in our preſent caſe concerning the Or:gine of evi], we 
have already beheld the lamentable perplex:ries the ancient - 
Philoſophers were in about it, what Meanders they were 
loſt in for want of a clue to guide them through them ; now 
it pleaſed God after the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh to de- 
Clare to the world the only way for the recovery of ſors and 
their eternal ſalvation, the news of which being ſpread fo 
far that it ſoon got among the Philoſophers, could not but 
make them more 7nqu:ſitive concerning the fare and condi- 
7102 of their ſouls, and when they had ſearched what the 
Philofophers had formerty diſcovered of it. their curioſity 
would preſently prompt them to ſee what account of things 
concerning the ſouls of men was delivered by the preach-rs 
of this New dorine. By this they could not but FO 
| | under- 
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underſtand that they declared all:mens ſouls to be ina moſt 
degenerate and low coxdtiox, by being ſo continually under 
the power of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions , 
that they were eſtranged from God, and prone to fix on 


_ things very unſuitable to their nature, as to all which, their 
- own inward ſenſe and experience could not but tell them 


that theſe things were notoriouſly true ; and therefore,they 
enquire further how theſe things came to be ſo ; which they 
receive a full accoxnt of In Scripture, that mans ſoul was at 
firſt created pure and holy, and in perfeCt friendſhip with 
God, that God dealt bountifully and favourably with man ; 
only expected obedzence to his Laws ; that man being a free 
agent, did abuſe his Liberty, and diſobeyed his Maker ; and 
thence came the true i«gppinas, the feathers of the ſoul 
whereby it ſoared up to Heaven, moulred away, and the ſort 
ſunk below its ſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate rondition , 
out of which it is impoſlible to be recovered without ſome 
extraordinary expreſſion of Divine Favour. Now what is there 
in all this account, but what is hugely ſuitable to principles 
of reaſon, and to the general experience of the world, as to 
thoſe things which were capable of being tried by it ? And 
thoſe Philoſophers, who were any thing inzenuons, and lovers 
of trath, could not but confeſs the truth of thoſe things 
which we are now ſpeaking of, viz.. That mens ſouls are #2 
a very degenerate condition. That the moſt rational account of 


=” is, that man by the aft of his own will brought himſelf into it ;, 


and tbat in order to the happineſs of mens ſouls, there was a ne- 
Ceſſity of recovery out of this condition. 

As to the degeneracy of the ſouls of men ; This was the $eF. 
common complaint of thoſe Philoſophers, who minded the 1 
government of themſelves, and the practice of vertue, eſpe- 
cially of the Platoniſt's and Stoicks. Seneca ln all his moral 
Diſcourſes, eſpecially in his Ep:/Hes, may ſpeak ſufficiently. 
in behalf of the Sroicks how- much they lamented the de- 


 generacy of the world. -. And the Platonſts all complain of 


the ſlavery of the ſoul in the body, and thatit is here by 
way of puniſhment, for ſomething which was done before ; 
which makes me ſomewhat inclinable to think , that Plato 
knew more of the lapſe of mankind, than. he would openly 
Ttt diſcover ; 
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diſcover ; and for that end diſguiſed it after his uſual marn- 
ner in that hypotheſis of pre-exiſtence, which takingt Cabba- 
liftically ( for I rather think the opinion of pre-exiſtence is 
ſo to be taken, than the hiſtory of the Fall of man ) may im- 
port only this, That mens ſouls might be juſtly ſuppoſed ro 
be created happy, but by reaſon of the Apoſtaſie of mans . ſoul 
from God, all ſouls now come into their bodies as into a kind of 
priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh part within them, 
there having been ſuch a true "ng»pp-na-, the ſoul being 
now deprived of her chiefeſt perfeEtions in this her low and de- 
generate condition. And it ſeems far more rational to me 
to interpret thoſe perfos opinions to a Cabbaliſtical, or an 
Allegorical ſenſe, who are known to have deſignedly writ in 
a way ebſcure and ambiguons, than to force thoſe mens ex- 
preſſions to Cabbala*s, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, 
and that with the greateſt - ſizplicity and per ſpicuity. But it 
ſtrange that an hypotheſis capable of 
being 7econciled to the plain /ireral ſenſe of the Scriptures 
( delivered by a perſo» who uſeth great arrifice and cunnine . . 
to diſguiſe his opinions, and ſuch a perſon withall, who (by 
fuch perſons themſelves who make ufe of this opinion to 
that end) is ſuppoſed to haye been very converſant with the 
writings of Joſes) ſhould be taken in its {ireral ſenſe, as it 
really umports pre-exsſterce of each particular ſoul in the 
grofſeſt manner ;, and this ſhould be made to be a part of the 
Phuloſophick, Cabbala of the writinys of ſach a perſon, who 
uſcth not the lealt artifice to difeniſe his ſenſe, nor gives us 
any where the leaſt intimation That he-left behind him ſach 
plaited piftares inhis Hiftory of the begi)1ing of the world, 
that if you look ftraight forward, you may Fe a literal Cab- 
bala, on the one fide a Phileſophical, and on the other a 
Aforal. But now if we remove the Cabbala from Moſes to 
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_ Plato, we may find no incongraity or repugnancy at all ei- 


ther as to Plato his way of writing, or the conſonancy of the 
op:icn.ſ0 interpreted to the pin genuine ſenſe of #hiſes, if 
by Plato his opinion of the Po and deſcent of 
fouls, be underſtood by the former the happy Fare of the 
foul of man in confunttion with God, and 'by the latter, the 
low and degentrate condition which the for! is-in, wn - 

poſt afie 
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poftaſie from him, which the latter Plaroniſts are ſo a & 

eloquent in expreſling. Porphyry where he ſpeaks of ſome 

things he counſels men to do, hath theſe words, Bur if we 

cannot do them. let ms at leaſt do that which was ſo much la- 

mented of old, To Jpn v6u4v0v Fes 9H FAALA I, which 1S ws Tolay 

ix T beidtov; ix Te vemruar mouew, im 7) 9iov x, dxneamy, x) De Abſtinent. 
% many a CraCes aw ery s Jovausde. Lets at the leaſt Joyn with lib.3. ſeft.27- 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that we are compounded 

of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary principles, that we are not 

able to. preferve arvine, pure and unſpotted innocency. And | 
Hierocles fully expreſſeth his ſenſe of the degeneracy of man- Hierecl.in Py- 
kind, in theſe words ; © 33 weiger vguel nf 1s wenarn ric; fifles T2Age CarmePe 
» Pger:CraCas oo Th £15 Nv veUotius Webbwevor, ws x4 TET0 map &- 261. 

aud To 19.40 y £200, Na Ts Bran®y you $v76v Yoro Ozs, xz NT9{LEPLOWE 

'QUT'68 TIF TUTE cumies, ms CUT, Yup ow atyy 1gya95 Stagovres * * 

pOEns xdriouey Bramryre mis Grivas 1 meds Iv vevoy Juaot. 
.The moſt of men in the world are bad, and under the com- 

mand of their paſſions, and grown impotent through their pro- 

penſity to earth ; which great evil they have brought upon them- 


ſelves, by their wilfull Apeſtaſie from God, and withdrawing 
A 


1 


themſelves from thet ſociety with him which they once enjo 
in pure light : which nave of mens ſouls from God, n abi 
# ſo burtfull to the minds of men, is evident by their ſtrong 
inclination to the things of this world. The ſame Author 
mentions with much approbation that ſpeech of Hera- 
Ct Ws | ſpeaking of thoſe fouls which are dvTwwmw! 65 naxiar, 
which I cannot; better render, than nndeclinably good, he 
faith, 3n (au Toy cncivar Bol yan, TeOvinggur 5 739 cnovor Biov * 
We lwe their death, and die their life : 1dren un, maine 
ms cvdwuanr0- rex 6 arlhpor@* For manis now fallen down 
rom that blefſed Region, and as Empedecles the Pythagorean 
S, 2 
—_ EET 
Nexet wavoule muy0. 


Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words 
the Scripture uſeth concerning Cain, ard he went from 
The projects of the Lord, and was a fugitive in the earth, 
an 


under continual perplexities. For the ſonl of man ha- 
FIT 2 ving 


' Hherocles inc. 
Pythag. 
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preſſion ) the pleaſant meadow of truth .( a fit deſcription 


of Paradiſe) Ti oquj + mseopprnozcs 25 tihivoy Teaarmr oilhe, 


daCis aro vo eumMfas, TI brough the violence of her moult- 
tug, or deplumation, foo comes into this earthly body, deprived 
of that bleſſed fe, which ſhe before enjoyed. Which he tells 
us is very conſonant to Plaro*s ſenſe of the x49, or de 
ſcent of ſoxls, that when: by reafon of their *7mporency of 
fixing wholly on God they ſuffer wywwar xz Tis6oppnny 
ſome great loſs, and a deprivation of former perfeftiong 
( which I ſuppoſe is meant by the #1:goppnnc, the ſouls 
zmpotency of flying up above this earthly world ) then. they 
lapſe into theſe terreſtrial and mortal bodies. SO Ferocles 
concludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, wary #y j 
Se6dev evyli, x, 1 Teppponos TH xePitoyruy Huds mays Th ave 
cis nv Toy Synrav Weyxe Tm, 01s Th vaxg cuyigyaru® Bus fy i 
1 meas 
Tay wv - Tuqums. g0s my Tay Wdhey Kanno! mwmy, is The Sew 
puGolty nuds mrater, As therefore by apoſtaſge from God, and. 
the moulting of thoſe feathers of our ſouls, whereby me 
2nay be raiſed up above this world, we have fallen into this 
lace of mortals which is compaſſed  abowit with evils : $0 
y the caſting off carnal affeions, and by the growth of ver- 
tues like new feathers to the ſoul, we ſhall aſcend\to the. place 
of pure and perfeth good,” and to the enjoyment of a divine life, 
So much more becoming. Chrsſt:ans..do-theſe excellent Phi- 
Loſophers ſpeak. of the degeneracy of mtns ſokhls, andithe con- 
ſequents of it, than ſame who would be accounted the fol- 


lowers of reaſon, as well as of  Chri}#, who make itſo much 


of their bxſineſs to extenuate the fall of man. Which we find | 
thoſe whowere meer Philoſophers,far more ration! and in- 
genuows in,than thoſewho pretend ſo highly to reaſo; but-l 
think with as little of it as any, ſappoſing the Striptures to 
be of Divize authority. Put it is not here our b4ſineſs to con- 
Ader the opinions of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianiry,but 
anly offuch who pretending only toreafoz,have yet conſen- 
ted-with the: do&rine of the Scriptures as to the degeneracy of 
the Souls.of men, that it lies-in an apsſtaſie from God,and ha— 
ving loſt thoſe perfe;ons which they had before. fuk 
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| already manifeſted at large: from the teſtimony and reafon 2, 
of Simplicius,, and Fierocles' is as large and clear in itasthe 

_ other, with expreſſions much. ofthe ſame nature. Mi» 35 fox In aur Carms. 
p F avdewns 507 & Twy TE 4.61 yourrwy oF. Ie0y, % Tov HendmoTe vory. me Þ 258, 

| QuroTay, & ven ods area, rv THAT Beds TaUTa, ys KTROEt x) So= 
Body, es Tl Yelay duiwny x) Thu Meeioy, Net n 4 pure; cutie 
frov avg ied oixentin, Mans nature lying between thoſe be- 
ings which.perpetually contemplate God, and thoſe which are 
uncapable o / it, it ſometimes aſcends to thoſe, and -ſometimes 
deſcends to theſe, according as it obſerves or rejeits the diftates 
of reaſon, and lo by reaſon of the indifferency of the will is liable 

1 Fotake Apon it the ſumilitude of God or a beaſt. Tad7* iy 6 ai © 

evOgwnyns bY Yak 5 vol as, dis mws #1 Seth 06h - MAT Eyump 68 
arpont, X} ms TAnwives X) TA avs5* Ts SOUTLV- wenn wiv? 
And whoever throughly conſiders this, will eafily underſtand; 
how. men are the cauſes of their own. evils, and. become unhat 
and miſerable through their own choice and ſelf-wills. Which | 
he brings in by way of explication of that truly golden Py- A 
thazorean verlie,. HE SIR g ofhs [es P 


That mans will is the cauſe of his Apoſtaſie ; this we have Sets. 16, 
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HMen are grown miſtrable through their own- fault. And after- 
wards Hzerocles excellently deſcribes the rature-of eozt in 
_ theſ&'words,' ir: 5 wppis au 1 hw my nor racy, 1.48 dv= 
TeExois T2 guny xlyna. Both our natural andicontrafted-prax 
vity, is nothing elſe but the unnatural motion of our free wills > 
_ according to which. ſaith he,warnivt mis Fer vourss megwpre 
Yr, 8y emudueyouryes Gooy foules BAamamuly, Ns rs tay drm 
vets $10 * dMa wovor Terre OKs opobvies, Sm WW vnSnl aovidaen may 
*reivs Yeoh, We dareto contradift the Laws of God,not being. © 
ſenſible how much we injure our ſelves when we doit ;, and only ; 
look, at this; thatwe are able to. caſt off the reins of Gods Laws: 
from our necks. And he truly ſaith, that it 1s the greateſt 
abuſe of kberty to offend God,, when we either do what he for-- 
tids, or neglett-what he requires. va. ixaTlgatiy ms «laioniI@- 
iau]ts TAnewowny oi-my Pop yo;coy kxnOatpor Tec med 78 ay mates y Thrges ; 
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3. - -- As tothe neceſſity of the ſouls : recavery from this con- + 


Aug. de Ci- . 
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Ce 32s _ 


;tiam. But the neceflity of the an gy of the ſoul in 


order to its felicity, is ſo largely and. 


Set. 17. 


D. Caſanbm. 1, The devils envying the Happineſs of man. It hath been 
_ Original of truly obſeryed.by a learned ma, that the original of that 


rempo 
evils. 


1 Gy, opinion among the Heathen,de invidia demonts, 
dits. rife from the bra of the fall of max,which he hath 
made out ſo fully,that I ſhall the leſs need to prove it. And 
that there was an undoubted 2rad:rion of ſome malignant 
ſpirics, which envyed the welfare of mankind, appears by 

it ample Teſtimony of Plutarch in his Dio mentioned by 
tne 
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the fame Author ;, «x 3:2, wn Tuy mv ma\uny To d TomoTeley 
 fraſ:a Aw not za% aboy, ws Th 00k ups In, X, B02ve, 
 mpropdoynyTa Tols djabers avdegnr oh 7 mect:oay wifmpera, wwe 
" 02385 m3 93Crs andoes, acioy re uy Ted 1oyrt Thu 4p8THY wS pun ar 
Wd avles & 7 ToOTess Ov TH nade x 45-0101, Bermiv © cynivoy uotoas 
uP Thy TadThy mn, Plntarch was much troubled to 
give an account of the apparitions which Brutus and Dio, 
who were learned and Philoſophical men, were haunted 
withall ; and douhts he can give no juſt account of it, un- 
| Iefshe embraced that: very ancient tradition { which yet 
feemed- ab/urd-and incredible, viz. that there are Certain. 
wicked and malignant Demons, which envy good men, and 
withſtand their enterpriſes, by raiſing fears and troubles to 
them, that ſo they might hinder them in their purſuit of vertue; 
leſt if they continue ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in good, they pools 
be at laſt partakers of greater fehcity than they.enjoy. There 
being then ſo antienta tradition of ſuch vG:5at feiuoyss (as 
the learned man mentioned hath more fully ſhewed.in his 
notes on this place of Platarch,) gives a great confirmation 
to the truth of what the. Sc7tprare reports concerning the 
Devils being ſo great an 7»ſtrument in procuring the fall of 
man. To him therefore refer the inquiſttive reader, and 
ſhall not add tothe Teftimonies of him cited, that of Xexo- 


crates in Platarch, de Iſide & Ofiride, where he faith that plurarc. de F- 
the calamities of life and misfortunes men meet with,do not /id. G 0fir-p 
agree with that veneration which we have for the Deiry,and 357+ 


good ſpirits, ann V) quot U 7 Saiyoy] wozhes wh x) Lowes, 
dvrgbares 5 x, owhgurs wy einen tors Tortrar., Bit that there are 
i the atr ſonte- great and potent Btings,.. which are of -a_ſurly 
and matignant natwve, and rejoyre to ab men all the miſchief 
they can. Famblichus in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning 


the e£gyptian Myſteries, undertakes to give an account Famblichus 
of theſe evil ſpirirs or Demons, and that from them the de myſt.p.105 


| Origine of evil _jn the world is >, for thus he ſpeaks (as he 
is tranſlated by: Fitinus) $5 verum oft quod He, Tdolts diccba- 
ms, improb;fqne Daemonibus,” hinc ſane exoritur multi plex 
origo matoram; - Simulant enim Dedrum preſentian, - 42mo- 
mmne bonorum, ideogqne culrerem ſunm qubent efſe juſtum, 
ut 5p; viacantay - bon, fiers (* Dil; quoniam vero = 
| unt 
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ſunt mali, rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis | 
ad injuſta conducunt. Hi ſunt omnino qui & in oracults men- 
tiuntur & fallunt, & turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By 
which we ſee he acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whole zarures 
are wicked, and help men to do evil; and that theſe very, 
ſpirits may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt they 
{ſhould be ſuſpected, to be what they are, of a wicked and 
malignant nature, which only deſign the 74zze of men. By\ 
which we have a good account of what-ever was commend- . 
able delivered by the Heather oracles, which yet might come 
fon the Devil ſtill, by this confeſſion of Famblicus him- 
ElI. L- . | 
For the Devils appearing under the form of a Serpent, It is 
very probably conjefured, that from hence it was that the 
Prince of thoſe who contended with Saturn, was by that 
znigmatical writer Pherecydes Cyrins called Ozeoydbs. Celſus 
who had ſo little skill in antiquity as to think that the hiſte-' 
ry of Moſes was as to many pallages of it taken out of Hea- 
then Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophionexs as the 
groundwork of that relation in Geneſis concerning the Fall. 
But Or:gen well anſwers him, %e 5y, & iywaaor nuty ws apa 
015 dorfbeSam, x amommharnus us Suay eiviyuarl, ans opus 
Rams )s wi xglavonoxs Gn m% mg v (voy "HyaxAciTy xz Tegeuud's . 
& poctToEa, 2 x) Ownpr, Mavoies waupdleroonmay Toy aft munge 
TETs x <umAv | Tay vgavioy nor. See therefore if this rare An- 
tiquary who chargeth us with impiety in corrupting and alter- 
ing the Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtly chargeable 
with the ſame fault, not underſtanding the far greater antiquity 
of the writingsof Moſes, than either of Heraclitus, or Pherecy- 
des, or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil one 
which fell from Heaven, 5 $$ agts ( mag Oo apa nd $erexudy.- 
Yoorey Ogords) ali neu ©& oy infandie ry Vols apgdece 
Toy drgcomy, TueUTE T11e aiviormu, amy aig Seo of peteray, 
& mmous T0 WAvTSROY ir ws owarsMiye: Nealar x} 6 dvig, 
For the Serpent ( from mhich Ophioneus :n Pherecydes de- 
rived bis name.) which.was the cauſe why man was _ forth of 
Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a pre- 
rence of Divinity, and of a better condition, he firſt deceived the 
woman, and by her means the man, Celins Rhodiginus _ 
| | Tns 
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nit Aon a4 Divine mentis placito deficientis, This Pherecy- 7 
des.,as appears by Exſebins,had much converſe with the Phe- 
xic:ans;Wwhere he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophionezs. 1, 
Now the Phenicians, as Euſebings likewiſe tells us, worſhi 
ped their God under the Form of a Serpent ; which probably 
might-be occaſioned by the DeviPs ambition and Tyranny 
ever men, that he would be worſhipped among them in that 
very Form wherein he had done ſo much miſchief to the 
world. It was very early in the world, when the Phani- 
&ans and e/Apgyptians did begin to adore their Gods under 
the Form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to 

- T aautus by Eu ebius, P wk wy 98 degrovi& Guy 3 Fotewy 


ens $:t9ca7y d Tag) vo, wel ewmny avis Golvinus Te x Ai- 


#1101, Neither was this only among the Phenicians and eA- 


eyptians, but where-ever the Devil reigned, the Serpent was 
had in ſome peculiar veneration : thence Fuſtin Afartyr 


ſaith, os mivn rowToul'av my Viv S50v 0215 uponoy wie xy u- Apnlog. 2. 


riptoy avexcare?. The Serpent was the Symbol of adoration a- 
mong them; and was the proper Indicium, Or note of a con- 


ſecrated place as is evident by that of Perſins. 


| Pinge duos angues ; pueri, ſacer eſt locus. 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes on that place in Plutns, 
E-nZamkw 8 v Ivo Segue? & F vew, Obſerves wivas ma mis ngwn 
Deg rovres mapeievre, To that where-ever any God. or Heroe 
was to be worſhipped, there were Serpents painted to denote 
ſo much. So Orus Apollo ſatth of the e/Egyprians, 58atsy 3 vv 


" Eluig3 Bannoty y pure un mis eos, they were Wont to Heinſ. Ari- 
put the form of a golden Baſilisk.to their Gods. Heinſius CON- ſtarch. p. 18. 
ceives that the firſt worſhip of Apollo at Delphi was under ec. 1627- 


the form of a - Serpent, whither Norm tells us that Cadmus 
the Phenician went upon his firſt coming into Beotia, and 
from hence he derives the name Pytho from the Hebr. 1ND, 
which ſignifies a Serpent. Ut non dubitandum ſit, ſaith he, 
_ Pythins Apollo, hoc eſt, ſpurcus ille ſpiritus, quem He- 

ret Ob & Abaddon, Helleniſke ad verbum Amvavova, caters 


Aminaye dixerunt, ſub hac forma qua miſeriam humano ge- 


Uun ers 


ty of the Scriptures aſſerted. 5 TY 


this Ophioneus Demonicum Serpentem, qui anteſignanus fue- Antiq. le. 


1 Þ. EVange 
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nerb invexit, primo cultus fit in Gracia, And which is fur- 


ther obſervable, the Devil was always ambitious to have 
the world think that the kyowledoe of or and evil was to. 
come by the Serpere ſtill ;' thence the famous oracle of Apolls 
here at Delphi ;, thence came the uſe of Serpents fo much in 
Divination, thence WT1) ſignifies to divine, from Wr1) a Sex- 
pent ; and ſo among the Greeks :i»viceo; Is taken in the ſame 
ſenſe from :i»y3; a Serpent. $0 that: excellent Gloſſographer 
Heſychius 5 cloyds, op45* Emeik ws » Av] 65 Tas URP | 61 2; Tug 
6 ge1s Exety ins x) cloves 38300. The Serpent was reckoned among 
the pedeſtria auſpicia by. the Romans ; and Homer tells in- 
that ſolemn divination concerning the Greeks fucceſs at Troy 
there appears, | 


beg em vom Sigov®; 


Which faith Heinſivs, is an exact defcription of the Vacbas , 
whom they would have ſo called from the marks on his back, 
which they accurately obſerved in divination. Thus we ſee 
how carefull the Devil was to advance his honour in the 
world under that Forzz, wherein he had:deceived mankind 
into ſo much folly and miſery. 

We meet with ſome remaindexs of mans being caſt out - 
of Paradiſe, upon his fall, among the Heathens. Origen 


Origen. c.Cel. thinks that Plato. by. bis converſe with;the Femx in eEgype , 
L. 4- p- 189. did underſtand the Hiſfory of the fall of man, which he Ne 


his way enigmatically. deſcribes in his Sympoſiacks. Where 
be brings in Porus the God of plenty, feaſting with. the reſt of 
the Gods ; after ſupper Penta: comes a begging tothe door, Porus 
being drunk with Netar, goes into Jupiters garden, and there 
falls.afl "F.5 Penia obſerving it, fteals to him, aud by this deceit 

conceived. by him, In this Fable of Plata, Origen takes notice 
what a-near reſemblance the garden of Fupiter hath to Pa 
radiſe, Penia.to the Serpent which circumvented _Adam, and 
Porus to man who was deceived by the Serpent. Which 
he concetves more probable becaule- of: Plato his cuſtome , 
Ty. (4)\e. $auv rd paviulye, Syudle xp whe a. T3 mts © my 
72 ls oe, to wrap up thoſe excellent things be knew under 
ſome fables becauſe of the vulgar ;, for which he after you 


Cha p- 3- The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 5 19" 
of his cuſtom in altering and diſpuiſime what he had from 


the Jews, left he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulows 
Greeks, ifhe ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who were 


ſo infamous among them. Some have thought the fry of 
Paradiſe was preſervedamong the Heathens 1n the fable of 


the gardens of Adoyis which comes near that of Edey ; but 
what footſteps may be gathered of the truth of Scripture- 
hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards. 
Thus much here then may ſerve to havemanifeſted the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the origine of evil by the 
fall of man to be in it ſelf rational, and atteſted by the con- 
ſent of ſuch perſons who cannot be ſuſpected of any parti- 
ality to the Scriptures. 


We come now to conſider the other grand difficulty which $e&, 20. 


concerns the orsgane of evi, and the ruth of Divixe provi- 
dence together. Which is, that if fi: be the caule of »iſery, 
and _ "_y a yragkenr m_ RR world ; — comes 
ot to paſs, that the. men do jo frequently eſcape ſuffer- 
_ and the beft do fo commonly undergo chirp ? Thi Toa 
been in all ages of the world where men have been Philo- 
ſophical and inquifitive,one of the great imqueries which the 


minds of met have been perplexed about. The true and 


. 


full reſolution of which queſtion, depends much upon thoſe 
gromnds and pronciptes whachare diſcovered to us by D#vine 
revelation in the Screipreres, Concerning the grounds of Gods 
| patience towards wicked men, the nature and end of ſuffer- 
71gs which good men are exercifed with. And certataly 
this ſhould very wmch commend the Scriprures to all ſober 
and inquiſitive perfons, that they contain in them the moſt 
| clear and &ertain grounds of fatisfaction to the minds of 
men, in ſuch things wherein they are otherwiſe fo irre- 
. Tolved : But of that afterwards; Our preſent buſineſs is to 
give an account of this difficulty from n4rwral reaſon,which 
will be moſt fatisfaftorily done by the producing thoſe 
grounds from which they have reſolved this queſtion, cur 
malis bene, & bonis male, who either have not had,or at leaſt 
- owned any thing of. Devine revelation. I begin with that 
which doth concern the proſperity and i»puntty of wicked 
men, Which men have =y more confidence inſiſted on, > 
| nu 2 this 
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© - . this account, becauſe all men could not but underſtand: 2 
FÞ general reaſon of ſufferings, by reaſon. there were none 
- ' whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit them of evil aftions ; 


but why perſons notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in mpunity 
when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an ac- 
count of. 'And this was the common-pretence of Artrheiſm.as 
Semplicins tells us, ovufave Jt mes x3 Net m dvamdeix)os me 
Comment. in Sd ev, x, Ne m0 deav, mT? 80 eats Joouxerms, mrs 5 hank; o 
Epittet. c.38. taurus evoguvlac,ongu;ay wy ixunm meyhiitar, X) cay didiyac 74 
þ. 223» TeaywIig nar. 
T oApco" Haler@oiy winer oh oy veel, 
Keri 3 evrvYuvles mmuln]eo|t whe 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded belief of 
a Deity, when they obſerye the miſeries of good men, and the 
tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard not the com- 
i 103 10H10ns they have of a Deity, and are ready to cry out with 
Ws - the Tragedian (or rather of Ariſtophanes in his Plutx.) 


#* SballI not dareto ſay there are no Gods, 
When thoſe do proſper that have mjured me ? 


 Andit is obfervable, that the moſt of thoſe who have. 
taken occaſion amongſt the Heathens to queſtion providence, 
have done it upon ſome remarkable injurywhich they have 
conceived to be done to themſelves,and fowe have ground 
to think that it was more paſſion and intereſt,” than any clear 
, reaſon which was the inducement to it. So Diagoras reſolves 
to ſetup for an Acheiſt,becauſe the perjured perſon was not 
ſtruck dead in the place. OLI Te 79 
, And aſon in Seneca when he fees Medea fly away after 
kalling his children, cryes out, ET Nu ITT © 


Teftare wullos eſſe qua veheris Deos. 


© » Thou tell ft the world there are no Godethat Way PR 
1.288 . Where thou doſt fiy. fly 135 5 act; 
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And ſo Claudian, who largely reafons the caſe on both 

ſides, for providence and Ain it, at laſt tells us what 

it was which was the main Cauſe of his donbts, viz. the long 

impunity of Rufims. | 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufint pana tumultum 
Abſolvitque Deos. 


Rufinus death doth clear the Gods, and ſet 
My mind at eaſe. 


But becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in Tully, who Tull l. 3. de 
reafons the moſt (as became a Srates-man) in reference to Nat. Deor-. 
{ich perſons who had been »f/efu/l or hurtfull to Common- 

'wealths, we may ſuppoſe there might be ſomewhat,more of 
reaſon than intereſt 1n ſuch argumentations ; and yet even 
in thoſe diſcourſes we may ſtill find that the main or2g1nal of 
this quarrel againſt providence, was an over-high eſteexs of 
themſelves, that they thought they deſerved better from the 
Gods, thant6 receive ſuch1njuries, ar under50 Jugh calamji- 
ties. Therefore Corra cries . out or: providence , becauſe 


. 


{ich perſons who were »ſefull to the' Roman Common-mealth, 
were deſtroyed, when the enemies to it eſcaped, as though 
providence had been only a Tutelar Deity of Rome, and had 
nothing to do elſewhere. Thence he cries.out, If there be 
providence, why were the two Sapie's deftrOjed T6 Spain 
by the Carthaginians * Why was Maximnz killed by Han- 
»bal? Why were the Romans with Paulus ruined' at Canne ? 
Why did Regulus undergo ſo much cruelty by the Carthags- 
nians ? Why did not African die in his own bed? Nay, 
faith-he, to come nearer home, why is my. Uncle Ruril:us 
in baniſhment 2 Why was ny. friend Drſ#s killed in his 
own houſe ?: 'OQn the other ſide, why did Martins die in 
peace, and the moſt cruel Gra enjoy fo long tranquillity ? 
with many other. inſtances of both forts. But this is it 
which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we hereby ſee how 
common it is for men to queſtion providence, more out of 
paſſion *and intereſt, than out .of any folid grounds. of 


reaſon, | 7 
mes Uuu 3 Eet 


_ Letustherefore +299 from perſons who were particy- | 
larly engaged by ſome private iereft in thoſe paſſages, 

from whence they wonld infer that there was no providexce, 
to ſuch who food by unconcerned, and made xſe of the free 
dictates of their rea/o7 in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons 
when they come to reaſoz the caſe like Philoſophers, and men 
out of paſſion, have given ſarsfaftory and rational accounts 
why God in his wiſe providence may ſometimes ſuffer the 
morſt of men, to go 0n.in «-mpunity, When good men may go | 
through the rrowbles of this world. As, : 


-  Origines Sacre: 


1. God forbears wicked mey, to propound the example of, | 


his goodneſs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge 


Platarch te their mjuries too 4 eedily on each dther. This Plutarch, In 
; 


* bisquiſeropu-| 
Amuntur a Nu- NN 


that admirable diſcourſe of his on this. coge inlilts on as 
his 6+ reaſon, why Geddoth not preſently punilh wicket 
men. For, ſaith he out of Plare, God bath fer forth bim- 
felf inthe midſt of the world for our imitation ; and true ver- 
rue is nothing elſe but an imitation of the Divine nature. Apd 
therefore God, faith Plato, gave may the wſe of - ſight, that by 
the fight of the heavenly budzes, and Real re oleh | 
ave i them," men Jhonld Tearn = wager 3, wlay tg, 


that which vacunry and erderiy, and have all 4;ſorderly al 


erreoular motions; For as be excellently ſpeaks : * iow, in | 
E800 drlcow@ Smravery Ois mepuviey = 7 Way, 24 Nee 
of & Endive WARP & azaMar os aperim: wire T, here i 


# » 


10 greater bene man can receive from God, than to attdin 
ns norco srmitation aud Ke of thoſe per fefbions 
Thich are in him. Andthence, faith Plutarch,, God forbears 
to wicked men preſently, not beſt if he ſhould pu- 
niſh them he might do what he would repent of afterwards, 
GA nfs m jd Ts - T1yanetas Inpren des x A«Beyn, dpapor, But 


that he might taks away the fury and vietence of mem in re- 
venging their injuries on each other, that they ſhould not do 
it 1n wrath andanger, with as much eagerneſs as they ſ« 
tisfie their hunger and thirſt, whereby they do #rmd/gr mis 
Acauzmeon, leap upon. them who have injured them, with as 
- much fury as awild beaſt upon his prey ; but men ſhould 
| learn to imitate # rivs aexinle x} wivnny, Gods gemtle 

neſs and patience, whereby he gives the offender — 
conſider 


4. ha 3 
"IX I, 
my a —_— Y 
_ we 
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c 3 conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he doth 


_ ſeverely puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred 
him, _ _ a _ Ar ry; him, "_— KOAdm 

@r, as he faid, puniſhing himſelf firſt for hrs anger, before he 
hs chaſtiſe the Boy for i - and pr tas when he 
faw how negligent his workmen had been, and began to he 
very angry with, them, told them, ww yer 3n dezifounr v- 
wiv , It ts well for you that I am with you.” Now faith 
Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance im men 
ſhanld tend to-moderate mens heat and violence, howmuch 


_ 


—” oF 's RY Ww CCD w_. 


\ 


more ſhould the conſideration of the lerity and patience of 
God do it! vg Io iyix wer dprrs aw wraimla 0. (oem 
nano Feiay , and to account gentleneſs and forbearaure ta 
be animitation of divine perfeFions. Now what can be mare 
rational and agrecable to our apprehenfſions of a' divine na- 
are than this is, that” he ſhonkF ſhew his goodneſs- to all, 
and by his forbearaxce of fo 'many,, teach the world more 
meekneſs and gentlenefs towards each other?  Forifoffer- 
ces riſe by the quality. of the- perſon againſt whom they are 
. cammitted, no injuries can befo-great in one- man to ano- 
KF ther, as thoſe affroxrs aremen; put wpory God by their con- 
-  tianal provecations of himr: And if Ged'then be of fo infinite 
 patiiencetoforbear fuch who have- offended him; what ju- 
ice and reaſon isthere, but that men ſhonld expreſs more 
lenity and patience towards each other *So FFerectes excel- 
lently ſpeaks, wwudra: x5 o mis prnias-wireors: F-Ordy, bs perl whe 
wind, a PBpomy, m4 $iXavSonizs 43498 K21ve Td Wye Bege 
Thor. A good manu imitates Gad inthe meaſures \.” png 
ſeip, who hates no man, and extends his loving kindneſs to all 
mankind. Of which Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks. Ne 
Peos quidem. immortales ab hac tam- efſnſabemonitate ſacri- 
bigs neglogenteſque: eorum: deterrent”, utuntur natura ſua, & 
cunTta,  mterque illa, ipſos munerum ſnorunr malos interpre- 
tar, javant. The Dovine benignity- extends ir felf ro all 5 
even to-ſuch. as affront and diſhonour them, and abufe the gifts 
they beſtow upon them. And- ſince: there is fo: much: truth 
and reaſon-in that of Plato no  Yadwy m dunguvas 
Qzqp, It isthe hes: ht. of goodneſs to be like to Ged;, we ſee what 
excellent n7ea/on.there is for that command of onr. Sxviowr, 
Loue 
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Love your enemies, and do good, andlend, hoping for nothing 


| an z and your reward ſhall be rear, and ye ſhall be the 
Fildren of the higheſt , for he is kind unto the unthank full , 


and to the evil, Be ye therefore mercifull, as your Father is 


anercifull. of 

2. God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked men, 10 give 
them time to become better. This the {ame excellent Mora- 
liſt gives as another account of Gods patzence, that thereby 


he gives them xep you Tess 6mvogdwny, 4 ſpace to repent, ag 


the Scripture calls it. - For men, ſaith Plutarch, in their pu- 
p:ſhments. look. at nothing further than meer ſatisfying their 
revenge and malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe that 
have offended them with fo much rage and eagerneſs; but God, 
ſaith he, aims at the cure of thoſe who are not utterly incu- 
rable, to ſuch he gives, wembanity xo5vor, a time to reform 
in; Here he. brings jn the examples of ſuch who were bad: 
at ficlt.; and came afterwards to be changed from what they 


' were ; for which he inſtances in Cecrops, who was thence 


called 4/evis, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Prixce, he became 
gentle and mild ; and ſo Gelon and Heron of Sicily, 'and 
Piſiſtratus, the Son of - Hippocrates, who from being Ufur- 

rs, became excellent Princes. If filtiades, ſaithhe, had 
= cut. off. while he acted the part of a Tyrant, or Cimonin 
his 1zceſt., or Themſtecles in his Debaucheries, what had be-' 
come of Marathon, Eurymeden, Dianium, by which the 
Athenians got ſo great glory and liberty ? and as hewell ob- 
ſerves, vp. » al LUJGAGU. FRET; wakes v Hpberny 9 Gat Sp1- 
rits. dowething mean; 4.5: dgyn df ofumira m9. ded goÞ or amis 
X) Segarrger, FLY Ny. A WET eeiy 6is Th 6 viuey % ig- 
Iouees 13: hnveiv. That ſharp and attive ſpirit that ts in them 
can never lit at reft by reaſon of its vigour, but they are toſſed 
up and down, as it were in a Tenpeſt,, till they come toa ſertled. 
com Wed. life. But as, the. multitudes of weeds argues the 
richin $ andſoftneſs of the. ground, though. for the ſake of 
thoſe weeds one not $killd in husbandry would not account 
ſuch ground worth looking after ; ſo, faith he, #nm mv 
X) $avaa meottayFolov al wendnan BUT? great * ſpirits uſu- 


ally bring forth no commendable fruits at ' firſt; which we - 


CHt'- 


- 


Conſidering the danger and hurtfulneſfs of ,. are preſently for” 


Won OT, 


© 
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cutting them down; but one that more wiſely conſiders the 
generous nature which may lie under this ill fruit, waits time 


=_ leiſure, till reaſon and age begins to maſter theſe head. 


ſtrong g-—_ And therefore according to the prudent 
Law of the eAgyprians, the woman with child muſt be reprie- 
ved till the time Vier delivery, _ 

3. God ſpares ſome wicked men from puniſhment to make 
them inſtruments of his juſtice in puniſhing others. *Evics 5» 
Guinea x Kohasedis rg mvngwv, dirs Jyuokeivots, amoyelorro Ti 
ozzugytor, AS Plutarch goes On, God ſpares ſome from puniſh- 
ment, that by them he might puniſh others. Which he ſu poſh 
to be the caſe of all Tyrazrs; and thereby Corr's difficulty 
concerning Maris, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel and 
Tyrannical perſons,who had uſurped authority among them, 
is clearly taken off : For Divine Providence might let thoſe 
Trees grow from whence hg intended to take his Rods to 
ſcourge others withall. God makes the ſame x/e of Tyrant: 
(faith Plutarch) to Common-mealths, that Phyſicians do of 
the gallof an Hyena and other hurtfull creatures, which may 
be good for curing ſome dangerous diſcaſes , ſo may the 
Tyrannical ſeverity and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be con- 
tinued i 72 yoouy dmMetal xj rape, till the diſeaſes of the 
Political body be cured by theſe ſharp Aedicines. Such a one 
was Phalari co the Agrigentimes,and Marius to the Romans : 
and the Oracle told the Sicyonians in expreſs terms, wany- 
Youwy Sou Tiv mtv ;, the Cit wanted {ame ſevere diſcipline. 
| Thence Tot5las, when he found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had 
in his enterprizes, called himſelf Flagellum De, and thought 
God raiſed him up on purpoſe to be a ſconrge for the ſins of 
the world. And no doubt thoſe ſtrange paſſages of the 
Roman Common-wealth ( which made Cato at leaſt diſpute 


rovidence, and fay, res divinas multum habere caliging, when 


ſaw Pompey ſucceſsfull as long as he ſerved his ambition, 
but preſently overthrow: when he ſtood for the Common- 
wealth ) theſe things, I fay, had a higher end than they 
looked at, which was to make both Pompey and Ceſar the 
inſtruments of divine juſtice to puniſh the Romans for their 


laſts, ambition and cruelty, which were never greater than 
in that age, Now then if God may juſtly puniſh offenders ,. 
XXX way” 
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why may he not ſparc fome to'make tem his 3frements in 
the paniſhing of others, cipeciully tince after he hath uſed 


BY hisrods,, he may calt them-1nto the fir e to0 ? 95. was evident 


in the inftazce of Cefar, who after all his laughtery and tri- 
umphs was murdered in the Senate; and that by ſome who. 
had been as ative as any for him. And herein divine ju- 
Kice, both as to the puniſhment of the perfons, and the 
means of it, hath been very remarkable in multitndes of 
inftances, which every ones reading may afford him. 

4- Fherefore,another account why God may fpare wicked 
men a great while, is, That divize providence might more 
remarkably be obſerved in the manner of their paniſhment 
arrmande Plutarch tells us of Callipp ms, who was ftab'd by 
his enemies with the Game dagger with which he had killed 
Di3on under a pretence of friend{litp. - And when Afting. 
the Aroive was killed in a tunwlt, afterwards upon the 
ofa ſolemn ſhew, a braſs Starye in- the market place fell 
upon his mwrderer, and killed him there. But ihoft remark- 
able is the ſtory of Belſms recorded by the fame author, who. 
having killed his Father, and a long tune concealed ir, gary 
one night to ſupper to ſomeF»rimmds.and while he was th exe, 
thruſts up his ſpear into a Swallows neſt, and pulls it down, 
and kills the —_—_— ; his Friendsasking him the reaſon. 

ICTION © s » ($79) p73 mia es ro gee Te any evra 
auto a v4; af cwmy, ws a Ax] O 4 mat{pe. Do not you hear, 
faith he, how they falſly accuſe me, and cry ont that I have kyl- 
hd my Father ? Whic 2 being by the perſons prefent carried 


x 


to the X:ng, and the truth of it fonnd out, he was execu- 
ted for t. Snch ſtrange ways doth providence fometimes. 
uſt to ſhew how vigitant it is, even when we think it ſleeps 

the _ 
' $: Thongh God'ſpares the perſons of Wicked men, he doth not 
defer Hs. wer Lok L woken the thoughts of their evil 
ctons is the greateſt torment to them; Maxima peccats 
pena eft , peccaſſe, ' as Seneca ſpeaks. Sin bears ts own 
puniſhment, along with it. Wickedneſs is ltwn ns fie 
dypuvey: ole, the moſÞ exquiſite contrivey of miſery, which 
fills. the minds of thoſe who commit it with continual con-: 
ernatipns, anxictics and perplexities of mind. But as way 
| / otER. 
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often and deſervedly cited authour on thisſubje&, Plurarcl 
tells us, moſt men are in this like Childrex, who when they 
behold malefaCtors in the rhearyes in their cloth of gold,and 
purple robes, with their crowns on their heads dancing 
about, they admire them,and imagine them to be moſt hap- 
py men, tall they ſee them laſhed and beater, and fire come 
out from their brave apparel ſo ſaith he, as long as men 
ſee others in their pomp and grandeur, they think them far 
from puniſhment, till they behold- their execxrron, which 
fith he, is not ſo muchthe entravce of their purriſhment as 
the perfeftion of it. $0 that the longer the :ie of their lives 
is, The longer 1s the z/me of their pax;ſhaent here ; © 5 yved- 
gay]ss $10Ad oy, PSTN $y4cgony K2\ &{badpor 5 they are not pruniſh- 
ed when they grow old, but they are grown old 1h puniſhments. 
Cannot we \ Ah perſon ispwiſhed while he is in priſon and 
hath his feezers upon him, till his execxrio7 comes ? nor that 

one that hath drunk pe;ſon, isa dying while he walks about 
 cill the cold comes tothis heart, and kills him? if we deny, 
Gith he, that all the ryqueerades, borrors and anxicties of mind 
which wicked menhave, are no part of their puniſhment, we may 
4; well ſay that a joſh. which hath ſwallowed the hook. ts not 
Lahen, vecauſe he is not Syn "or Cat-t97 pieces. * So It is with 
every wicked,min, he hath (watlowed'the book. when he hath 
committed .an evilaftion { 8 Att mis -» airs @ Te 1504p 
oi 45:d\fow )' and his conſoience within him, as he expreſ- 

If. + 


_ ..-- Quyv@; Borat ae ws NaſgeCo, 


Which ia the Prophets expreſſion is, the wicked are like a 16. 59. 21, 


troubled Sea, which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As 
Apollodorus dreamt, that he was flead and boiled by the 
Scyhnans, - and that his heart ſpake to-him out of the Caul- 
drog. . '£t6. ov Tirov ala, 1 am the tauſe of all this. * God 
dcals by wicked amen, RE was wont to fay of thoſe 
he commanded to be execated, ferir wr ſentiant ſe mori. he {0 
punilkes, them; as to make them ſenſible of their puniſh- 
aeats: And as T ac: ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, 
quorum mentes frrecludantnr, poſſint aſpics laniatus & * ithus ; 
7 Es RN XX 2 quande 
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quando ut corpora verberiou, ita ſevitia, libidine, malts con- 
faltis animus dilacererur. Wickednels 1s the only fury which 
continually haznts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves ſtill behind : it w9-+ x; 10Cies mids, \loathſom and. 
terrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of conſcience and ſelf- 
condemning thoughts for their'folly and wickedneſs ; like 
Lyſimachus, who for extream thirſt offered his Kingdom to 
the Getz to quench it, which when he had done, oe ms #ws 
yexizs, Os d? nivlw ww Boa ev, itpniuas Baonnz: TAIKOUTHE, 
What a wretch was 1 (faith he) toloſe ſuch a Kingdom for [0 
ſhort «pos { And though wicked men be not fenſible of | 

the loſs of a far more glorious Kingdom: than'this of Lyſi- 
mach, Viz. that of Heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenſible 
how much they have loſt that Kin9dom which every good 
man hath in the tranquillity of his ſpirit, and the command ' 
of his paſſions: © UE STITCH _—_ 
6. The timethat God fpares-wicked men,” is ——— as we 
think_for.:. Ittisallione, as Plutarch {aith; 'as if we ſhould 
complain, that the --malefattor was puntſhed in the.evering, 
and not in the morning ; Gods forbearance is but for a very 
lictle time, compared with his owndwratior. - We meaſure 
Ged, by the ſhort howr-glaſs of our own time; when we are 
ſo ready to confine him to our meaſures. '' The time ſeems 
long to us, but it is as nothing initf{elf : ins? mis 74 Srors my 
ef yfowm« (bs Sdcyue, T2 pwnderin,\ the whole life of man compa- 
red with eternity is nothing. Beſides, all this time God ſuffers 
wicked men to live here, he hath them under ſafe cuſtody ; 
he doth but let them take the air within the proſon-walls, or 
it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but 
per is 76 poſſubil:ty of: eſcaping 'out of the hands of Divine 
uſtice. | 
7. God forbears wicked men here, becauſe the time is to 
Come Wherein God intends to puniſhrhem. . T his is the higheſt 
vingication of Divine Previdenc6 as to the preſent impunity 
of wicked men in the world,-becauſe this'is not: the proper 
teaſon for the open execxtion'of Fuſtice. There are then 
in compariſon whom F#ſtice cauſeth to be executed in the 
priſon, of what are reſerved for the general Alles :' God 
reſerves them for a fair and oper trial, for the __— vin- 
LF ication 
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dication of his hoxoxr,and manifeſtation of his Fuſtice to the 
world. Andalthough Gods Fudoments even in this world 


be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we cannot but ſee a hand - 


of Providence 1n them, yet they are but few whom God doth 
ſoremarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe 
a day.of 7#dgment to come. Which though it be moſt 
clearly and fully revealed in Scriperure, yet the Heathens 
themſelves from meer reaſon have had ſuch a perſwaſion of 
it, that they have given this as another great reaſon, why 
God did forbear to puniſh wicked men here, becauſe- he did 
reſerve them for-future puniſhment. For as the ſame 
Moralift ſpeaks in the ſame diſcourſe concerning the Sout, 
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aher of aegonuwlor, this preſent life is the place of the ſouts 
combate,, which when it hath. Penn it then receives according 
toits perfermance of it, Andas he before ſpeaks, «5 #y aiſ2- 
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x Sdrygoy us tory Smarty, dvargey m Sa pov, The ſamereaſon 
which confirms providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immore 
tality of the ſoul : and if one be taken away, the other follows. 
 "Ovay 5 73 ouxX3 47 Tits T6 Ter mw, UGNNOV TTY, 621 Xz muds 
War 'X} TILUSEI Se And if the foul doth ſubſe afrer death, 
it ſtands to.the greateſt reaſon, that it ſhould there receive either 
reward or puniſhment. Thus we ſee how far natural light,and 
moral reaſon will carry men in the vindicating of Divine 
Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked men. 


The other part which concerns the ſufferings of good men $f. 22. 


is not of fo great difficulty, becauſe there are none fo good 
as not to have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a 
mixture of evil, ſo they have but a mixture of panzſhment ; 
none. lying under fo great ſeries here but withall they have 
ſome ſhare in the comforts of this life. And therefore it is 
leſs wonder,that this part of Divine Providence which con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men, hath not wanted ſome 
among the Heathen Moralifts,who have made tt their deſign 
to vindicate it, which. ſetting afide what S:mplicins on 
Epifetus and many others have done, is fully performed by 
Senecz in his traft on this very fubjet, cxr bonis male ſit , 


cum fit Providentia ( as Muretus reſtores the title of that 


X xx 3 book } 
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| "ad ) wherein aſe Selotiing cant are given of i it, 
+ I. God brings them up as his children under ſhary diſcipline 
for their future benefit. A good man in Senece's language is, 


Sen: de Pre- difcipulus Des,, amnlatorque., & vera progemes : which in the 


language of the Scripture, 1s, one taught of God.a follower of | 
God, pf one born of how. Now. Gith be, Parens ille perks 
ficus,' vxrtutum non lens exabter : ; fecat ſevere patres, durins 
EduCar. God who 1s the great —_— good men, keeps them 
_ «ender diſcipline while Pare, db bardjhip fits them for 

rhe prabtice of verene. us take notice ofthe 
rent indulgence of # Ro —_ Mothers'to their Chil- 
dren. ; the Father he hafſtens them to ſchool. ſuffers them not 
to be idle on their Play-days, makes them toil and {ome- 
Times crys he Mother ſhe is all for holding them in herlap, 
keeping them out of the Sun. and from caching cold would 
not willingly haye them either cry or take pains. _ Petrink 
babet Davis Gs bonos animum, & illos fortius amt. 
God bears the indulgence of « Father towards his children, ax 
loves them with everity. 

| 2. Good men receive benefit by their ſufferings , quicguid 

evenit in ſuum colorem trabit, ſaith Seneca of 2 good: a | 


a Laos a. _ ſeth anne; lie, of of 
or es Jo As 
altueſ; by the ce running mto i, nexther doth a ns cod 01 


the Carrent of his ſufferings. Andof all benefits which he 
recelves, that of the exerciſe and r752 of his: vertue. and 
patience 1s molt diſcernable. Afercer fine adver fario _ 
as {pon as Certhage was deſtroyed, Rame fell to 
Trae wreftlers defire to bave ſarve to try. | 
chem; . ©%6 21018 Induſt rio oriaen paws ft ? at active == 


0 pugnes,  thouch his legs be cut off he will fighr 07 


- 3» dt redounds to Gods honor, when good wen bear np MR 
Sefferings.  Ecte per Deodignum wr. fortis cum mala fortu- 
a1 campaſitus. It is a ſpectacle God delights to ſee, a good | 
man combate with calamities, Geddoth in Seneca's phraſe 

quoſdam faſtiaiotranfire, paiſeth them by in alight ;* an old 
areſiler ſeorns.to contend with a coward, one who 15 vince para- 
a ins, 
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able to fuabdne miferies. 


4. It tends to the triat and mncreafe of their Serexprh. Seneca 
nab opher Demetrius, Nihil 
 infelicins eo cut. mhil unquam eventt aduerſt; non licut enim 


highly extols.that ſpecch of thie Philo 


il ſe experiri. He 1s the moſt unhappy man who never 
knew what mifery meant ;. for he coold 

he was able to bear.. And.,as he faith; to paſs ones life away 
ſine merſu anims,, without any troubl2, it is #gnorare rerum 
nature. alteram partem, not to.know what is upon the re- 


verſe of nature. Idem Loet feoerint qui integri revertuntur 


ex acie, magts ſpeftatur qui ſaucius redit. Though he that 


comes.home ſound, might fight as well as.he that is wound-- 


ed; yet the wounded perſon hath-the more pity, and is moſt 
cried up for his valour.. The Plot is ſeen ina rempeſt,. a 


Souldier in bartel; and a good man in ſufferings. God doth 


by ſuch as Maſters. do by Scholars, qui plus labors ab his exi=- 
gunt,, quibus certior ſpes eſt: * who ſet the beſt wits the hardeſt 
tacks. 

5. God exerciſeth good men with ſufferings, to diſcover the 
indifferency of thoſe things which- men value ſo much in the 


. world, when he denies them to good' men. Blindneſs would: 


be hatefull, if none were blind but ſuch whoſe eyes were put 
out; and therefore Appizs and Merellus were blind. Riches 


- are no good things, therefore the worſt as well as the beſt 


have them. Null modo mages poteſt Deus-concupitatraduce- 
rt, quam: ſt illa ad turpiſſimos fs, ab optimis abigit. God" 
could not traduce or defame thofe things more which men 
deſire ſo much, than by taking them away from the beſt. of 
men, and giving-them-to the worlt. | 

6. That they might be examples to others.of parience and; 
conſtaney ; For as Seneca concludes, nati ſunt in exemplar, 
they are born to be patterns to others. If to thele things. 
weadd what the Word of God diſcovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of _ _— and that glory which. 
ſhall be revealed, in compariſon with which exceeding weight- 
of glory.theſe light and -mamentany-afflittions are not at all tobe 


valned; then we havea clear and full /ndication of Divine: 
Providences, 


never know what 


\ s. | , . * >. as ed. 53k ; 3 
tut, ready to yield vp preſently. Calamirates ſub ugnm Mita 
zere proproum maznt virs eſs,” Itargues a noble ſpirir tobe . 
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Providence, as tothe ſufferings of good men, as well asto the - 
Impunity of ſuch as are wicked. But however from hence 
we ſee how.far the meer light of reaſon hath carried men in 
reſolving thele difficulties concerning Gods providence 1n the 
world, and what a rational account may be given of them, - 
ſuppoſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from ſin, and that 
there is a God in the world, who is ready to puniſh the 
___ to reward the good : Which was the thing tobe 
ſhew 


"Is. 


* 'Chap.4.T he Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 533 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Origine of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. 
\ The contrary ſuppoſution an introduttion 'to Atheiſm. The 
truth of the hiftory of the flood. The poſſibility of an univer- 
ſal deluge proved. The flood univerſal as to mankind, whe- 
ther univerſal as to the earth and animals; 'no neceſſity of 
aſſerting either. Tet ſuppoſing it , the poſſibility. of it demon- 
ſtrated without creation of new waters. Of the fountains of 
the deep. The proportton which the height of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular. Of the Origine of fountains. 
The opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſcuſſed. 
The true account of them from the vapours ariſmg from the 
maſs of ſubterraneous waters. Of the capacity of the Ark 
for recewving the Animals from Buteo and others. The © 
truth of the deluge from the teſttmony of Heathen Nations. 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noahs poſterity. Of the 
beginning of the Aſlyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
mankind after the flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 
the time between the flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it. Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them- 
ſelves Aborigines. A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plan- 
tation of Greece, the common opinion propounded and reje- 
fed. The Hellens not the fl inhabitants of Greece, but 
the Pelaſgi. The large ſpread of them over the parts of 
Greece : Of their langnage different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colony, proved from Epi- 
phanius : the langnage of the Pelaſgi im Greece Oriental ; 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words tn the 
| Greek, language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern langua- 
ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which not from the Phe- 
nicians as Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſgi. Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedemonians. 
Of the peopling of America. 


T= next thing we proceed to pive a rational account See?. ix. 


of , in the Hiſtory of thefirſt ages of the World con- 
Yyy tained 


Ode T. 


ſenſe 8 


So that the A4roſtles meaning 1s , that however men Now are 
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tained in Scripture , -is the peopling of the World from 


Adam. Whict\ is of. great conſequence for us to under- 
ſtand not only for the ſatisfaction of our curioſity as to the 
true Origine of Nations, but alſo in order to our belieyin 

the :ruth of the Scriptures, and the univerſal effeCts of the 
fall of man. Neither of which can be ſufficiently cleared 
without this. For as it is hard to conceive how the effects 
of mins fall ſhould extend to all mankind , unleſs all man- 
kind were propagated from Adam ; ſo it is unconceivable 
how the account of things given in Scripture ſhould be true, 
if there were perſons_exiſtent in the World long before 
Adam was. Since the Scripture doth ſo plainly affirm, ehat 
God hath made of one blood all Natsons of men , for to awell on 
the face of the earth : Some Greek copies read it 9 6v3s, leaving 
out eia]6- which the valgar Latin follows ; the Arabich. 
verſion to explain both, reads it ex home, or as De Dies 


renders it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference of 


one letter in the Eaſtern languages between DNand EIN the 
one denoting bleod and the other man. But if we take it as 


. our more ordinary-Copies read it 525 aiue]@-, yet there- 


by it is plain, that the meaning 1s not that all mankind was 
made of the ſame uniform matter, as the Author of the Pra- 
Aadamites weakly imagined, ( for by that reaſon , not only 
mankind, but the whole World might beſaid to be 2 5%; 
23444]©- of the ſame: blood, - ſince all things in the- World 
were at firſt formed out of the fame matter ) but efue is 
taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs 1n the beſt Greek 
Authors, for the ſtock out of which men come : So Homer, 


9 
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Thence thoſe who are near relations, are called in Sophocles, 
of Te; giua)E- ; Thence the name of Conſangainity for 
nearneſs of relation z and Ysrgz/ uſcth ſavguzs in the lame 
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Trojauo a ſanguine duci. 
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Chap.4.The Divine Authority of the « 
ſo diſperſed in their habitations, and differ ſo much in lan- 
guage and cuſtoms from” each other, yet they all were 

originally of the ſame flock, and did derive their ſucceſſion 
from that firſt az whom God created. Neither can it be 
conceived on what account Adam 1n the Scriprare is called 
the firft man, and that he was made a living ſoul, and of the 
earth, earthly; unleſs it were to denote that he was abſo- 
lutely the fir ff of his kind, and ſo was to be the ſtandard and 
meaſure of all that follows. And when our Saviour would 
reduce all things to the beginning , he inſtanceth in thoſe 
words which were pronounced after Eve was formed , But 
from the beginning of the Creation God made them male and 
female ;, For this cauſe ſhall a man leave Father and Mother 
and cleave unto his Wife. Now nothing can be, more plain 
and eafie, .than from hence to argue thus ; thoſe of whom 
thoſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt male and female 
which were made in the beginning of the Creation ; but it 
is evident theſe words were ſpoken of Adam and Eve: And 
Adam ſaid, This is now bone of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh : 
therefore ſhall 4 man leave his Father and his Mother and ſhall 
cleave unto his Wife. If the Scriptures then of the New Teſt a- 
ment be true, it is moſt plain and evident, that all mankind is 
deſcended from :4dam ; and no leſs conſpicuous is: it from 
the hiſtory of the Creation as delivered by Moſes. | 

| For how neceſlary had it been for Moſes, when: he was 
giving an account of the Orzgine of things, to have diſco- 
vered by whom the World was firit planted, if there had 
been any ſuch plantation before Adam ? bubto ſay that all 
the deſign of Afoſes was only to give an account of the 
Origine and hiſtory of the Fewiſh Nation, and that Adam 
was only the firſt of that ſtock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, it 
being {ſo clear, that not only from Adam and Noah, but 
from Sem, Abraham and 1ſazc , came other Nations beſides 
that of Jews. And by the ſame reaſon that it is ſaid, that 
Moſes only ſpeaks of the Origze of the Fewiſh Nation in the 
hiſtory of Adam, it may as well be ſaid, that Moſes ſpeaks 
only of the making of Canaan, and that part of the Heavens 
which: was over It , when he deſcribes the Creation of the 
werld in: the ſix dayes work. For why may not the Earth in 
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Scriptures aſſerted. 
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| the ſecond verſe of Geneſis be as well underſtood of the Land 
of Judaa, and the light and production of Animals and . 
Vegetables refer only to that, as to underſtand. it fo. in re. 
ference to.the flood, and in many other pallages relating to , 
thoſe eldeſt «times? But the Author of that Hypotheſis an... 
ſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis may relate. to the true , 
Origine of the world,, aud the firſt peopling of .ut , but in the . 
ſecond Moſes begins to give .an account of the firſt man and. 
woman of the Fewiſh Nation. Very probable ! [but if this, 
be not a putting aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned to-. 
gether, nothing is, For doth not oſes plainly art firſt give - 
an account.of the formation of things, in the firlt ſix dayes, | 
and of his reſt.on the ſeventh ?_ but. how could he be faid to. 
have reſted_then from the works of Creation, if after .this 
followed the formation of. Adam and Eve in the ſecond. 
Chapter ? Beſides if the forming of man, mentioned Gen... 
2.7... be diſtin&t from that mentioned Gey.. 1. 27. then by. 
all parity of reaſon, (INM! CARUN Man the Generations 
of Heaven and Earth mentioned Ger. 2, 4. mult. be diſtinct. 
from- the Creation of the Heaven and Earth, mentioned Gen. 
1.1. Andſo if there were another Creation of Heaven and 
Earth belonging to the Fews.in Ger. 2. We may likewiſe be- 
lieve that there ,was a new Creation of man and woman inthat 
Chapter diſtin& from that mentioned in the former, Again 
further, if there had been any ſuch perſons in the world be- 
fore Adam, nodoubt Adam, himſelf was ignorant of them; . 
or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he. 
- Gep-2-20, gives of the name. of his Wife MN -becauſerfhe was 'N Y3-IN 
” the .mother of all living... Not of all living chings , for that | 
had been a more proper deſcription of a Ceres, Or Magna 
by Myter, or Diana multimammia, of our- Grand mother the. 
earth , but. certainly: it extends to all of the kind, that. 
all living creatures that are of humane nature came from. 
her.. So the Chaldee. Parapbraſt underſtands it , ſhe was . 
called Hava , , becauſe ſhe. was.. NIN 2 3 NUN the . 
mather of all the Sons of men. And 1o. the, Arabick verſion » 
Sehden, de jure quia ipſa  fuit mater omnis viventis. rationale. To which . 
natur. gent: purpoſe our Learned Selder cites the verſion of the 3dawre: - 
b I-6:5--65, Famian Jews, and the Perſick, of T awaſuw. Bat 
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Chap.4.The Divine authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 


 _ But whatever the creditor authority of theſe. vetſions be, 

this is moſt certain,. that Adam had no reaſon at all to have 
given this naine to- his wife , as being che Mother of all ls- 
251g, if there had been any of mankind exiſting in the world 
from other mothers, which had been. long before Eve was 
formed. So that wefind it plain and'clear, that if the re- 
| Port given of things in Scripture be true, the hypotheſis of 
Pre- Adamites 1s undoubtedly falſe. And certainly whoever 
ſeriouſly conſiders the frequent refleftions on the Authority 
of the Scriptures which were caſt by = author of that F- 
tion, and his endeavouring on all occaſions to derogate from: 
the miracles recorded in it, may eaſily ſuſpect the deſign of - 
that Author was not to gain any credit to. his opinion from 
thoſe arguments from Scripture , which he makes ſhew of : 
( which are pitifully weak and ridiculous ) but having by : 
the help of ſuch arguments made his opinion more plaulible,. 
his hope was, that his opinion would in time undermine the - 
Scriptures themſelves. When he had made it appear that the - 
account given in the Scriptures of the plantation of the - 
World was unſatisfactory, ſince there were men before .- 
Adam, which the Scriptures to pleaſe the Fewiſh Nation, take - 
no notice of. So. that after he had attempted to proſtitute - 
the Scriptures to his opinton, his next. work had been to 
have turned them out of doors, as not of credit to berelyed 
on by any when they were ſo: common to every opinion. . 
But how impious,abſurd and rude that attempt was upon the -. 
ſacred and snviolable authority of the Scriptures, hath been 
ſo fully diſcovered by his very many not unlearned adyerſa-.. 
ries, that it might ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken - 
- notice of ſo weakly grounded, and infirmly proved an - 
opinion , had: it not thus far. lain in my way in order . 
to the clearing the true Or49:57e of Nations. according to the - 
Scriptures. The main foundations of which fabulous opini-:. 
on lying chiefly in the pretended antiquities of the Chalde- : 
ans, Egyptians, and. others , have been fully taken away in: : 
our frkt book, where our whole deſign was.to manifeſt the - 
want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient times, : which: : 
are delivered by Heathen Nations in oppoſition- to the Scrs- -- 
prures, .. There 1s nothing at: alin Scripeure from-the Grea- : 
ba > & | $1012;7: 


| | Origins Sacre 5, Book INI. 
tion of Adam to the flood which ſeems to give any counte- 
nance to that fioment, but ofily what may be eaſily reſolved 
from the conſideration of the great conciſeneſs of the 1o- 
ſaick Hiſtory,' 1n reporting that long interval of time which 
was between the-fall of. Adam, and the Flood : By means of 
which conciſenefsfſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, 
becauſe immediately ſucceeding in the ſtory, which asked a 
_ very conſiderable time before they could be effected; and 

"beſides, all things which were done before the Flood , being 
all quite obliterated by it, and all the numerous poſterity oi 
Adam being then deſtroyed ( only Noah and his Family ex- 
cepted ) to what purpoſe had it been any further to have 
reported the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe than there- 
by to let-us underſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of 
perſons from Adam , and ſuch a#rons in thoſe times which 
might be remarkable aiſcoveries of Gods providence and 
mans wickedneſs in it, which being moſt apparent at firſt in 
Casx and his poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread it ſelf over 
the face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt God 
was thereby provoked to fend a Deluge among them to 
{weep away the preſent inhabitants to make room for ano- 
ther Generation to ſucceed them. 

This therefore we now come to conſider, viz. The Hiſto- 
ry of the flood, and the certainty of the propag ation of the world 
from the poſterity of Noah after the Flood. Ibegin with the 
Hiſtory of the Flood it ſelf, as to which , two things will be - 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth of it. 1. Ifrhere be no- _ 
thing in ut repugnant to reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of it, from ſuch who have not yet believed 
the Scriptures. There are only. two things which ſeem 
queſtionable to reaſon concerning the flood ; the firſt, is, 
concerning the poſſibility of the flood it ſelf 5 the other is, 
concerning. the capacity of the Ark for preſerving all kinds of 
Animals. Theonly ground of queltioning the poſſibility of 
fuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture, hath been from 
hence, that ſome have ſuppoſed it impoſlible, that all the 
water which is contained in the az, ſuppoſing it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſurface of water upon the earth a-foot and a 


kalf- in height , 10 that either new waters mult be created to 
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overflow the earth, or elſe there muſt be ſuppoſed a rare- 
fattion of the Water contained ia the Sea and all Rivers, ſo 
that it muſt take up at leaſt ffteen times the ſpace that now 
it doth; but then they ſay, it the Water had been thus ra- 
rified, 1t could neither have deſtroyed man nor beaſt, nel- 
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ther could Neahs Ark have been born up by it any more than 


by lqwid Air. To this therefore, I anſwer, 
- Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Scripture 
to ailerr, that the Flood did ſpread it ſelf oyer all the ſur- 
face of the earth. That all mankind ( thoſe in the Ark ex- 
cepted ) were deſtroyed by it, is moſt certain according to 
. the Scriptures, When the occaſion of the Flood is thus 
exprelled, And God ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great 
#pon the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evsl continually. And the Lord ſaid, I'will 
deſtroy man whom I have created , from the face of the Earth. 
It could not be then any particular deluge of ſo ſmall a 
Countrey as Paleſtsne, which is here expreſſed, as ſome have 
ridiculouſly imagined ; for we find an univerſal corruption 
in the earth mentioned as the cauſe ; an ariverſal threaten- 
ing upon all men for this cauſe; and afterwards an mi- 
verſal deſtruftion expreſſed, as the effett of this Flood. And 
all fleſh died that moved uponthe earth, and every man. And 
every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was upon the face 
of the ground both mar and cattel, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the Heaven, and they were deſtroyed from the 
_ earth, and Noah only remazned alive, and they that were with 
him #n the Ark. | So then 1t is evident that the Flood. was 
univerſal as to mankind, but from thence follows no neceſ- 
ſity at all of aſſerting the univerſality of it as to the Globe of 
the earth , unleſs it be ſufficiently proved, that the whole 
earth was peopled before the Flood : which 1 deſpair of 
ever ſeeing proved. And what reaſon can there be to ex- 
tend the Flood beyond the occaſion of it, which was the cor- 
ruption of mankind ? And it ſeems very ſtrange, that in ſo. 
ſhort an 1nterval, in compariſon, as that was from Adam to 
the flood, according to the ordinary computation viz. 1656. 
years, and not much above two thouſand, according to the 
largeſt, the world ſhould then be fully peopled, when in fo 
| much 
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- much longer a ſpace of time ſince the flood to this day, the 
earth is capable of receiving far more i7habitants, than now 
it hath. The only probability then left for aſſerting the 
univerſality of the Flood, as to the Globe of the Earth, is 
from the deſtruction of all wing creatures together with 
- man;-now though men might not have ſpread themſelves 
over the whole ſurface of the earth, yet beaſts and creep. 
- #ng things might, which were all deſtroyed with the Flood: 
' For it is ſaid, That all fleſh dyed that moved upon the Earth, 
both of fowl and of cattel , and of beaſt, and of every creep- 
ing thing, that creepeth upon the earth, and every man. Io 
what end ſhould there be not only a note of univerſality ad- 
ded, but ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral kznds 
of beaſts, creeping things, and fowls, if they were not all 
defiroyed ? To this Il anſwer. I grant as far as the Flood 
extended, all theſe were deſtroyed; but I ſee no reaſon to 
extend the deſtruttion of theſe beyond that compaſs and ſpace 
of earth where men inhabited : Becauſe the puniſhment 
upon the beaſts, was occaſioned by , and could not but be con- 
.comitant with the dcſtruttion of mankind, but ( the occaſion 
of the deluge being the ſw of man, who was puniſhed in 
the beaſts that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well as in 
himſelf ) where the occaſion was not, as where there were 
animals; and no men, there ſeems no neceſlity of extend- 
ivg the Flood thither. But to what end then, it will be reply- 
ed, did God command Noah, with ſo much care to take of all 
kinds of beaſts and birds, and creeping things into the Arkh 
with him , if all theſe lwving creatures were not deſtroyed by 
the Flood ? laniwer, becauſe all thoſe things were deſtroyed ' 
-. Where-cver the Flood was ; ſuppoſe then the whole Cont;- 
ent Of Aſia was peopled before the Flood, which is as much 
as we may in reaſon ſuppoſe, I fay, all the living Creatures 
in that continent were all deſtroyed ; or if we may ſuppoſe 
it to have extended over our whole Continent of the ancir 
ently known world, what reaſon would there be that in the 
Oppoſite part of the globe, viz. America, which we ſup- 
Poſe to be unpeopled then, all the living creatures ſhould 
there be deſtroyed, becauſe men had ſinned in this? And 
would there not on this ſuppoſition have been a ſufficient 

reaſon 


reaſon to preſerve living creatures in the Ark for future 
propagation, when all other living creatures extant had been 
1n ſuch remote places as would not have been acceſſible by 
them in many gemerations, and thoſe beaſts growing wild 
for want of, Inhabitants, would not have proved preſently 
 Terviceable for the «/e of men after the Flood 2 Which was 
certainly the main thing looked at in the preſervation of 
them in the Ark,that men might have all of them ready for 
their «ſe preſently after the Flood, which could not have 
been, had not the ſeveral k:nds been: preſerved in the Ark, 
although we ſuppole them not deſtroyed in all parts of the 
World. | | 
All this proceeds on ſuppolition that animals were propa- Set. 4. 
gated much further in the World than men were, before 
the Flood. Which I confeſs ſeems very probable to me, on 
this account, -becauſe the production of animals is parallel 
in Geneſis with that of Fiſbes, and both of them different 
from man; For God ſaith, Let the Waters bring forth every geq, \, 20 
moving creature that hath life ;, viz. Fiſh and Fowl; and ac- 21. 
cordingly itis ſaid, that the Waters brought forth abundantly 
every liwuns creature after their kind, and every Fowl after 
bis ind. Accordingly in the production of beaſts, we read, 
Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping things, and beaſts of the earth after his Ver. 24. 
kind, and it was ſo : But in the production of man, it is 
ſaid, Let 1 make man in our own likeneſs. From hence I yer. 26. 
obſerve this difference between the produftion of animals, 
and of mar, that in the one God gave a prolifick, power to 
the Earth and Waters for produt:on of the ſeveral living 
* creatures Which came from them; ſo that the ſeminal prin- 
ciples of them were contained in the matter out of which 
they were produced, which was otherwiſe in za, who was 
made by a peculiar hand of the great Creator himſelf, who 
thence 1s ſaid to have formed man of the duſt of the ground. — _ 
Now therefore although there were but one Male and Fe- O00 
male of mankind at firſf, which had a ſpecial formation by 
God himſelf ; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould concetve it 
to beſoas to the produttion of other living creatures, whe- 
ther Fiſh, or Fowl, or Beaſts ;, but the prolifick, vertue be- 
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ing by Gods power given to that ' material principle out of 
which they were formed, it may very well be ſuppoſed that 
many of the ſame kind were at firſt produced. For it feems 
very ſtrange to imagine that in the whole Ocear there ſhould 
be only two of a kind produced ; but Fiſh and Fowl both 
ariſing from the water , we may have jult reafon to think, 
that the waters being ſeparated before this prolifick vertue 
was communicated to the whole -7af of Waters might in 
the ſeveral parts of the globe of the earth, bring forth both 


fiſh and fowl after their kinds. The ſame ſay of the pro- 
duction of Animals in the ſixth days work, which are ranked 


into three ſorts, Cattle, Creeping-things, and beaſts of the 
earth after their kinds z Now God ſaying, Let the earth bring 
forth ber living creatures, (and that after the waters had di- 
vided ſome parts of the earch from other , fo that there 
could be no paſſage for the Cartle , Creeping-things ,, "and 
beaſts out of one part into another ,, without the helpof 
man) it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parrs of 
the earth which were thus divided from each. other , did 


_ bring forth theſe ſeveral livingereatares after their kinds, 


which did after propepyte in thoſe parts without being 
brought thither by the help of man. Tf tiow this /zppoſe- 
tion be embraced, by it we prefently clear our ſelves of 
many r- 13-2 concerning the propagation of Animals 
in the World, and their converſation in the Ark , which 
many have been fo'much to ſeek for ſatisfaction in. As how 
the unknown kind 'of Serpeyrs in Brafil , the ſlow-bellied 
creatiire'offhe Tadies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of Ani- 
als ſeen 'in the 'Weſt-Indies ſhould either come into the 
Ark_ of Noah, or be conveyed out of it into thoſe Coun- 
tries which are divided from that Continent where the Flood 
was by fo vaſt an Ocezr on the one ſide, and at leaſt folarge 
a tract of Zand'\onthe other (ſuppoſing any paſlage out of 
one Continent . into another, which yet hath not been diſ- 
covered.) Beſides foine kind of Animals cannot live out of 
that particular Ckme wherein they are; and there are ma- 
ny ſorts of animals difcovered in America, and the adjoyn- 


ing Iſlands, which have left no remainders of themſebves in 
heſe parts of the World. And'it-ſeems vety ſtrange _ 
© : o 
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theſe ſhould . propagate into thoſe remote parts of the 
world from the ,place of the Flood, and leave none at all of 
their number behind them in thoſe parts from whence they 


were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make that opinion 
very probable which extends t 


e produttion of Animals be- 
yond that of Mankind in the old World, and that the Flood 
though it deſtroyed all mankind, and every living creature 
within that compaſs wherein mankind inhabited, yet might 
notextend it {elf to thoſe parts, and the Animals therein,in 
which men had never inhabited. Andby this means we need 
not make {o many miracles as ſome are tain to do about the 
fiood ;, and all thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of 
4zimals do of themſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. This 
is the firſt way of reſolving the difficulty concerning the poſ- 

ſibility of the Flood, by aflerting it not to have been over 
the whole g/obe of the earth, but only over thoſe parrs where 
m1ankind inhabited. 
Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to haye been oyer the whole 5, 5. 
" globeof the earth, yet there might have been water enough 
to have overwhelmed it to the height mentioned in Scri- 
prure. For which we are to conſider that many cauſes con- - 
curred to the making of this Delage ; firſt; the air was corn- 
denſed into clouds, and thole fell down with continued force 
d violence, not breaking into drops, but all in a body 
(which Sir Walter Raleigh parallels with the ſpowrs of the 
Weſt-Indies ) which are thence called the Catera#s or 
Floed-gates of Heaven, - God-looſening (as he expreſſeth it) HiP.. of the 
the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo the 99a: 1. Bc. 
waters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the ex- T-felte 6. 
preſlion of Fob, Behold he with-holdeth the waters, and hy Job 12.15. 
ary up, alſo he ſeydeth them out, and they overturn the earth. 
Now, Ifay, although theſe waters falling down with ſo 
much fury and violence, as well as.in ſo great abundance, 
might quickly deſtroy all ving creatures ; yet this was not | 
all; for God who held in the Ocean within its bounds, | | 
whereby he ſaith to it, Thus far it ſhall go, and no further, | 
might then give it commiſſion to execute his juſtice pan | 
the ſinfull World : and to all this, we have another cauſe of | 
the Deluge, which was, That the Fountains of the great 
EEE 2 Deep 
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Gen. 7. 11. Deep were broken np. By which Yatablus moſt probably 


underſtands, Immenſam illam & profundam aquarum co- 
piam que eft ſubter terram - That valt body of Waters 
which lies in the bowels of the Earth. Now when all theſe 


fountains were broken up, and the Waters within the earth 


ruſh out with. violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt 
needs cauſe an i»und:tion {0 great as that 1s mentioned in 
the Scripture. For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir W. Ra- 
leigh obſerves, Let us confider that the earth had 'aboye 
21000 Miles compaſs, the:Dzameter of the Earth according 
to that circle 5000 Miles, and then from the Syperficies to 
the Center 3500 Miles ; take then the higheſt mountain of 
the world, Cancaſns, Taurus, Teneriff, or any other, and 
Ido not find faith he, that the higheſt exceeds thirty miles 
in height : It is not then impoſſible, anſwering 7eafon with 
reaſon,, that all thoſe Waters mixedwithin the earth, 3500 
miles deep, ſhould be able to cover the-ſpace of 3o miles 


- In height, which 30 miles upright being found in the depths 


Ton. 2. 0Þ. 


Phyſ. {28 3. 


of the earth 116 times; for the Fountains of the great 
Deep were broken, and the Waters drawii ont of the bowels 
of the earth. But then withall, faith he, if we conſider the 
»i pee which the earth-bears to the azy about it, we may 
eaſily underſtand the poſſibility of the Flood, without any 
new Creation of waters; tor ſuppoſing fo much air to he con- 
defiſed, and ſo turned into Water which doth -encompaſs 
the Earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to:men ofjudgment, yea 
but of ordinary underitanding,that the Earth (God ſo plea- 
ſing) was covered over with Waters, without any new Cre- 
ation. But this will yet appear mare probable if the herght 
of the higheſt mountains doth bear no greater a proportion 
to the Diameter of the Earth, than of the 1670 part to 
the whole.] - ſuppoſing the Diamerer ' of the Earth to be 
8355 Miles, as P.Gaſſendys computes both. And it is more 
than probable, that men have been exceedingly miſtaken. as 
to the he:zght of mountains, which comes ſo far ſhort of 
what Sir Walter Rateigh allows to them, that the higheſt 


— Monntain-in the World will not be found to be five 


dire& miles in heighe, taking the altirude' of them from 
the plain they - ſtand npon. Olympis whoſe height - 
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exceed the cloxds, yet Plutarchtells us that Xenagoras mea- Plut.in A- 
ſured it and found it not to exceed a mile and a half perpen- men. 
aicular and about 70 paces.Much about the ſame height Pliny Plinl.2.c.55. 


{aith that Drcearchus found the mountain Peliox to be. The 
mount Arhos is {uppoſed of extraordinary hezghr, becauſe it 
caſts it ſhadows into the Iſle of Lemnos, which according to 
Pliny was 87 miles; yet Gafſend: allows it but rwo miles in 


height; but 1/aacYeoſſizs in a learned diſcourſe concerning the py: ;n pomp. 
height of mountains in his ores on Pomponizxs Mela,doth not Melam. l. 5. 
allow above 10 or 11 f#rlongs at molt to the height of mount © 2-þ 115 


Athos. Caucaſus by Ricciolus is ſaid to be 51 miles in height - 


Gafſendis allowing it to be higher than Arhos or Olympus, ' 


yet concelves It, not above three or four miles at moſt ; but 
Yoſſinswill not yield it above ewo miles perpendicular, for 
which he gives this very good reaſon; Polyb:xs affirms,there 
Is no mountain in' Grecce which may not be afcended in a 
days time, and makes the higheſt: mountain there not to 
exceed ren furlongs ; which faith Yoſſizs, it is ſcarce poſlible 
for any one to.reach unleſs 'he be a mountainer. born ;, any 
' other will {carce be. able to afcend above ;fex furlongs per- 
' pendicular ;, for in the aſcent of a'monntain every. pace doth 
reach but to an hand-breadth perpendicular; but 1f we do 
allow e:ght furlongs to a days aſcent, yet thereby it will ap- 
pear that the higheſt mountains in the World are not above 
twenty four furtongs in height, fince they may be aſcended in 
three days time : and it-is affirmed of. the top of .mount 
Caucaſus, that it may be afcended in leſs than the compats 
of three days, and therefore cannot be much above ' two 
milesin height. Which may be the eaſier believed of any 
other -ountain, when that which is reputed the hzgheft of 
the World, viz. the Pike of Teneriff which the:inhabitants 
call Pica de Terraria, may be aſcended in that compaſs of 
time, viz. three days : for in the'months of Fuly and Au- 
ouſt ( which are the only months in which men can aſcend 
it, becaufeall ether times of the year ſnow lies upon it, al- 
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though neither in the Iſle of Teneriff nor any other of the ;- parenium. 
Canary Iſlands there be ſnowever ſeen ) the inhabitants then ge:gr, Gene= 
aſcend to the top of it in three days time, which top of 1t 15 ral. þ1. co. 
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not. Pyramidal but ow, from whence they gather ſome 
ich are carried in great quantities into 
Spain. Sothat according to the proportion of eight furlongs 
to a days journey, this Pike of Teneriff will not exceed 
the height of a German mile perpendicular, as Yarenius con- 
feſſeth, than which he thinks likewiſe, that no mountain in 
the World is higher. For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alps 
being fifty miles in height, muſt be underſtood not peyper- 
dicular.but in regard of the — of the aſcent of it; ſo 
that-he might account ſo much from the foor of the Alps to 
the topof them, and yet the Alps in a perpendicular line 
not come near the heightof a German mile. If then the 
higheſt mountains do not exceed much above three miles in 
height. (for the Spariards themſelves affirm,that thoſe lofty 
mountains of Per, in compariſon of which they ſay the 
Alps are but like Corrages, may be aſcended in four days 
compaſs ) we ſee from hence then far greater probability, 
how the waters in the time of the general flood might oyer- 
top the higheſt mountains. * | | 
Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an 
Abe of mms waters, that the breaking open of 
the fowntains of it may ſo much encreaſe the inundation 
ariſing from the _, and from the breaking in of the 
Ocean uponthe main Zand. And that there is ſych a maſs of 
waters in the body of the earth is evident from the Origing 
of Fountains , for the opinion of Ariſtorle imputing them to 
the condenſation of air in the caverns of the earth, and that 
of.other Phsloſophers aſcribing them to the fall of ra5n-warer 
received -intoſuch Gfterns in the earth which are capable of 
receiving it, are both equally unſatisfafory, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe a maſs of waters inthe bowels of the Earth,which may 
beas the common fock, toſupply thoſe Fountains with. For 
It is. very hard conceiving how meer asr ſhould be ſo far 
condenſed, as to cauſe notonly ſuch a number of Fountains, 
zgreat aquantity of water as runs into theSea by thoſe 
which come from them, ( as the river Yoga is ſup- 
poſed to-empty ſo much water in a years time into the Ca- 


ſpzaen Sea,as might ſuffice to cover the whole earth)by which 


likewiſe It is moſt evident that theremuſt be ſome ſubter- 
-  . ranean 
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' Chap.4 Zhe Divine 
' ranean paſſages in the Sex, or elſe of neceſſity, by that abn- 
dance of water which continyally runs into it from the ri- 
vers, it would overflow and drown the World. And from 
the multitude of waters which comes from Fountains, it is 
likewiſe. evident, that the Or:9ine of Forntains Cannot be 
- meerly from ſuch water which falls from the Clouds, which 
would never ſuffice to maintainſo full and uninterrupted a 
ftream as many Fountains have : Eſpecially ifthat be true 
which ſome aſlert, that rain-warer doth never moften the 
earth above ten foot deep, for of far greater profundiry many 
Fountains are. And beſides the raim-water runs UPON 
the ſurface of theearth, and fo doth rather {well the R:vers 
which thereby run with greater force in their paſſage to 
the Ocear, and doth notlodge itſelfpreſently in the earch, 
eſpecially ifit deſcends tn a greater quantity, which alone is 
able to fill fach-Cifterns ſuppoſed to be in the earth, eſpeci- 
ally tm mountains, which may keep a ſtream continually 
running. Although therefore we may acknowledge that 
the fall of rai may much conduce to the over-flowing and 
continuance of Fountains , as 1Sxyident'by the greater force 
off imgs after coritinned rains , and by thedecay-of many 
O chens in hor and dry weather ( which yet I had rather im- 
pate to the Sunsexhaling by his continued heat thofe moilt 
vapours in theearth, which ſhould continually foupply the 
ſprings, than meerly'to the want of rain) andby'the rife of 
moſt great rivers from ſuch Forntains which camefrom the 
foot of mountains ; where the ground is fappoſedto be of 
ſo-hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as ſtone, or chalk, -or 
fomething of like nature, which might help'to the-conferva- 
tion-of water there, from whence it after ran mn ſtreams to 
theiOcearn '(which was the great argument -of the famous 


 Peireckius for this opinion) althoughl fay, theſe things may ,, ,. "ITY 
argue thus-far, that rain-warer doth much conduce to the perorp;i, 6 5. 
preſervation of ſprings, yet it cannot give a ſufficient ac-p. 292. 


count -of the Or:gine of them : Which with the greateſt 
reaſon and probability is imputed to thoſe ſubrerrancous wa- 
zers which paſs up and down through the bowels of the 
earth. Some have fancied the earth to be as-one yreat 
animal, Whoſe ſubterrancous paſſages' were like vers wy 
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Origines Sacr@:s © Book IIT. 
body, which received water out of the Sea,. as the veins do 
bloud out of the Liver ;, and that there are ſome kind of hot 
vapours in the earth which ſupply the place. of vital ſpirirs, * 
which are diffuſed up and down the body through the arre- 
ries, Andthatasinan animal there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prickdo ſend forth bloud, and others are more 
callous where the inciſion mult be deeper before any bloud 
appears ; fo it is in the Earth, when 1t 1s opened in a riohe 
ein we find preſently a ſpring of water ; but if we chance to 
hit ona wrong place, we may go deep and find none; not 
that Water is wanting, but we have not hit on the vers 
through which it runs. Andthence as the bloud with equal 
freedom and velocity aſcends into the head as it runs into 
the legs, becauſe it is equally d:/perſed into all the parts 
from the center of it ; ſo in the body ofthe earth it is as na- 
tural for the water to aſcend into the tops of mountains, ag it 
is to fall down into the center of the earth. And that it isno 
more wonder to ſee /prings iſſue out of mountains, than it is 
to ſee a man bleed in the veins o! nis fore-head when he is let 
bloud there. Soin all places of the Earth the parts of it are 
not diſpoſed for aperto ; for ſome of them are ſo hardand 
compatt. that there ſeems to be no paſlage through them 
(which is the moſt probable reaſon, 'why there 1s no rain 
neither in thoſe places, becauſe there 1s no ſuch exſudation 
of thoſe moiſt vapors through the ſurface of the Earth, 
which may yieid matter for ra, as it is in many of the ſan- 
dy places of Africa, but uſually mountainous Countries 
have more large, and as it were Temple-verns through which 
the moiſt vapoxrs have a free and open paſlage, and thence 
there are not only more frequent ſprings there, but Clouds, 
and rats too.) Now if this account of the Origine of ſprings 
in the earth be as rational as it is ingenious and handſom 
(and there is not much can be ſaid againſt it, but only that 
| then all fountains ſhould be ſalt as the water is from whence 
they come) then we eaſily underſtand how the earth might 
be over-flowed in the univerſal deluge; for then the fountarns 
of the deep were broken up,, or there was an univerſal open- 
zag of theweins of the earth , whereby all the Water contai- 
ned in them would preſently run upon the ſurface of 4 
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earth, and muſt needs according to its proportion advance 
It ſelf o a conſiderable height. But becauſe the falving the 
difterence of the water in ſprings from what it is in the Sea 
is ſo conſiderable a Phenomenon in our preſent caſe, 1 there- 
fore rather take this following as the moſt rational account 
of the Origine of fountains, viz. That there are great cavi- 
ties in the earth, which are capable of receiving a conſide- 
rable quantity of water, which continually runs into them 
from the Sea ( which as It continually receives freſh ſup- 
Plies from the rivers which empty themſelves into it, ſo it 
diſpatcheth away alike quantity thorow thoſe ſpungy parts 
of the earth under the Ocean, which are moſt apt to ſuck in 
and convey away the ſurpluſage of water ) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never {wells by the water conveyed into it 
by the rivers, there being as continual a: circalation in the 
body of the earth of the water which paſleth out of the Ocean 
- Into the ſubterraneous caverns, and from thence to the 
mountains, and thence into the Sea again; as there is a cir- 
culation of blood 1n mans bi1y from the heart by the arteries 
into the exteriour parts, and returning back again by the 
veins into the heart. According to which we may imagine 
ſuch a place in the heart of the earth like Plaro*s Bara- 
trum, 


Ts wan ny Ca2vay an x fy65 bh (h:27por. 


As Plato in his Phedrus deſcribes it out of Homer, 4 long and 
deep ſubterrancous cavity. Eis $ rem Tm 14Tua oppisri Te mvres 
of m,7%01, oh #% T8T8s TA mdvTes cngtrom, Into which Cavity all 
the rivers at laſt flow, and from which they again diſperſe 
themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity of the earth thus hilPd 
with water, ſupplies the place of the heart in the body of the 
earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral aqueduts which are in 
the earth have their continual ſupply ;, but that which makes 
thoſe paſſages of water which we call ſprings and fountains 
properly, I ſuppoſe, is thus generated ; from thoſe Caviries 
filPd with water in the earth by reaſon of the hot ſtreams 
which are in the body of the earth, there are continually 
riſing ſome vaporrs or little particles of water, which are 

Aaaa diſ-joyned 
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diſ-joyned from each other by the hear, by reafon of which 
they attain a greater celer:ry of motron, and ſo paſs through 
the inner pores of the earth till they come near the ſuperficies 
of it. Which when they have approached to, they are 
beat back again by the co/d,which environs the ſurface of the 
earth, or at leaſt are fo arreſted by the cold and condenſed 
by it, that they loſe the form of vapours, and become per- 
feCt water again. Which water being now more groſs, than 
while it was a meer vapoxr.,cannot deſcend again through 
the ſame pores through which it aſcended before, becauſe 
theſe are not now capable of receiving it : And therefore 
it ſeeks out ſome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the 
earth, by which means it moves in an oblique manner, and is 
ready to embrace any other vapours which are arreſted in 
the ſame manner ; now when theſe are grown to a confide- 
rable body in the ſurface of a mountain, or a plain, and find a 
vent fit for them, there appears a proper fountain, whoſe 
ftreams are ſtill maintained by the fame condenſation of va- 
pours, Which when they are once come abroad, are in con- 
tinual moto whereby rivers are made, which are ſtill find- 
ing a paſhge through the decl:vity of the ſurface of the 
earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again. Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the 
freſhneſs of fountain-water, when the water of the Sea is ſalt, 
whence it originally comes, is ſufficiently reſolved. For 
meer tranſcolation may by degrees take away that which the 
Chymiſts call the fixed ſalt ; and for the Yolatile ſalt of it 
(which being a more ſpirituous thing, 1s not removable by 
diſtillation , and ſo neither can it be by rraxſcolation yet 
fuch an evaporation as that mentioned, may ſerve to doe it, 
becauſe it is evident that freſh water will fall from the clouds 
which hath riſen from thoſe vapoxrs which have come out of 
the Sea ; and beſides theſe wapoxrs or ſmall particles of wa- 
ter in their paſſage thorow the earth (eſpecially when they 
come near the ſurface of it) do zncorporate with other ſweet 
vapours.,as thoſe which come from raix and others, by which 
means they inſenſibly loſe their former acidity and ſharprneſ.. 
But thoſe forntains which do retain their former ſalrxeff , 
as there are many ſuch in the world, may very probably be 
ſuppoſed. 
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ſuppoſed not to have come from thoſe vapours condenſed, 


but to be a kind of a breaking of vein in which the ſalt * 


water was conveyed up and down the body of the earth. 

Now then, conſidering that maſs of waters and multitude of 
vap:urs ariſing thence which are in the earth, how eaſie is 
it for us to underſtand what the breaking open the fountains 
of the deep means in Scripture, and how by that means to- 

gether with the falling down of the Cataratts of. the clouds, 

and the letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole earth might be 

over-{pread with an univerſal deluge? The poſlivility of 
which was the thing to be ſhewed. | 


The next thing we come fo concerning the flood, is, the $Sef&. 7. 
capacity of the Ark, for receiving the ſeveral animals which 


were to propagate the world afterwards.Concerning which, 
two things are neceſſary to be underſtood, what the mea- 
ſure of the Ark was, and what the number of animals con- 
tained in it, The meaſure of the 4rk muſt be determined 
by the proportion of the cubir, which there is no reaſon at 
all to ſuppoſe either with Orzgez and others to have been 
the Geometrical cubit, which contains fix ordinary cubits or 
nine feet, both becauſe we find no mention at all of any ſuch 


cubit in Scripture, and becauſe the Fabrick, of the Ark, 


would haye been of too vaſt a proportion. Neither yet is it 
probable, which Sir W. Raleigh ſuppoſeth, that this cubir 
mult be of a proportion as much exceeding ours, as the 
ſtature of a Gyant doth ours, both becauſe there is no*cer- 
tain evidence, either from Scripture or reaſon, that the pro- 
portion of men then did generally exceed what is now ; and 
beſides, this tends not in the leaſt to make the thing more 
lain. For according to that proportion, we mult then 
ave imagined beaſts to have been as well as men; for the 
horſe muſt have been proportionably' as great to have been 
ſerviceable to men of that ſtature, and ſo the Animals would 
have taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubzir 
is ſuppoſed to be bigger. I fuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks 
of the cubir. molt in «ſe in his own time ( for he writ ſo that 
they for whoſe uſe he writ; might be eaſily able to under- 
ſtand him ) now this c#b:t by the conſent of writers con- 
tained a foot anda half in length ; according to which pro- 
Aaaa 2 portion, 
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rtion. ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſes his defcription to 
hve 300 cabits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in heiohe, 
the whole capacity of the Ark, according to the computation 


Buteo de arca Of Foh. Buteo comes to 450000 ſolid cubits. For the length 


' Noe. þ. 93- - 


Hoſtus de fa- 
brica Arce 


Noah. th. 66. 


of 300 cubits being m-wltiplied into the breadth of fifty 
cabits, and the produtt by the height of 30 cubits makes the 
whole Concavity 45c000. Which Matthens Hoſt us reducing 
to the German meaſure, makes the longitude of the Ark to 
be 31 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fingers ; the latitude 5 perches, 
2. cubits, and 11 fingers; the altitude 3 perches, .1 cubir, 
9 fingers; allowing to every perch 15 Roman feet. So that 
if we take aperch to contain 10 Hebrew cubits which ex- 
ceeds the former 11 fingers, the whole capacity of the Ark. 
will be 450 cubical perches. And as he faith, Hujuſmod; 
fane edificis amplitudo capaciſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno 
animantium numero haud dubie ſufficere potuit, the Ark of ſo 
large a capacity might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of 
animals in it. Which will be eafily underſtood, ifaccording 
to our former ſuppoſition, only the animals of the inhabited 
part of the world were preſerved in the Ark; but admit- 
ting that all kinds of animals were there, there would be 
r002 enough for them, and for proviſion for them. For 
which Sir W. Raleigh give a prudent caution, that men 
ought not to take animals of a mixt nature, as Mules and 
Hyena's, nor ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape from each 
other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the 
ſeveral ſpecies of Animals. Sir W. Raleigh following Buteo 
reckons 89, or leſt any be omitted, a 100.ſeverat kinds of 
beaſts, and undertakes to demonſtrate from: a rriple propor- 
tion of all beaſts to the Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was 
ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark, Hoſtus allows 150 
ſeveral kinds of animals, yet queſtions not the capacity of 
the Ark, But theſe things areſo particularly made out by 
thoſe learned Anthors, eſpecially by Buteo, that I ſhall ra- 
ther refer the Reader for further ſatisfaction to the Au- 
thors themſelves, than take the pains to tranfcribe them. 

I come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and 
certainty Of this univerſal deluge, of which we have moſt 
clear and concurring Teſtimonies of moſt ancient Nations - 
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the world. For which purpoſe Grotizs and others have at YV.Gror. Ann. 
large produced the teſtimony-of Beroſus the Chaldean aut of 71 -1.de Ver. 
Foſephus, concerning the Floodand the Ark in which Noah PE = f : 
was preſerved, of Abydenus out of Cyril and Enſebius con- Chnnobg dif: 
cerning X:ſuthrus, or Noah”s ſending out of the birds to ſee ferr.a.c.2.53 
if the flood were allwaged, and of Alexander Polyhiſtor con- Bochar.Geogr. - 
cerning the preſervation of animals in the Ark, of Plutarch _ 1 
concerning the ſending out of the Dove, of Lucian de Dea A&74e Ct 
Syria concerning the whole ſtory, and ſo of Melon and Nz- 12. vo ibid. 
colaus Damaſcenus. Beſides It is manifeſted by others, how Lad. Viv. 
among the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preſerved 
under the Fable of Oarres, which had part of a fiſh, and part 
of a man, as Is evident from the fragments of Apollodorus, 
Abydenus, and Alexander Polyhiftor, preſerved. in Euſebius Euſeb. Chr. 
his Greek Chronica ,, among the Chineſes under the name Þ- 5: ea. 2. 
of Puoncuus, who by them is ſaid to have eſcaped alone with S*4#er- 
his Family out of the univerſal Deluge, faith Iſaac Yoſſins, 7. voſ. epi. 
who ſuppoſeth P# or P: to be only a Prefix to the name, ad Coluiunr. 
and ſo that Pxoncuns, 1s the ſame with 5 N»y&@ . Martinius Þ- 499+ 
tells us, de diluvio multa eff apud Sinicos Scriptores mentio., 7p 
that the ancient writers of the Sick, hiſtory ſpeak much of 4 
the Flocd. Fohannes de Laet tells out of Leſcharbotus how Fode Larr.de 
conſtant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, oriz-gen.Ame- 
both in New France, Peru, and other parts. This being rica. /. 1. 
therefore ſo fully atteſted by the evident and apparentcon- P- 115: 
ſent of ſo many writers and hiſtorians, which did not own 
" the ——_—_ of the Scriptures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſuffici- 

ently proved, and proceed to the main thing which concerns 
the Origine of Nations, which is, the certainty of the propa- 
gation of mankind from the poſterity of Noah. Of which 
there is this ſtrong and convincing evidence.that in all that 
account which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in 
the hiſtory of that Nat:oz to juſtifie the reaſon of the i-po- 
ſition of the name from the names of the Nations themſelves, 
which have preſerved the original name of their founder in 
their own, as the Medes from Jadai, the Thracians from 
 Thiras, the Tonians from Favan ; the Sidonians-from Sidon.; 
the Philiſtins from Poleſthim, the Arcaans, Arcadians, 

Aaaa 3 Elymeans, . 
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Gro. Annot.ad Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elam, 1 
L. 1, de Vert. Aur and Lud, and many others produced by Grotius, 

Art. Mntate afonranus, Funins, and eſpecially Bochartus, who with ad- 
Fink on Gen, Mirable induſtry and learning hath cleared all this part of 
ro. Bochart. ſacred hiſtory,which concerns the reaſon of the impoſition of 
'Geog.Sac-p-I» the names of the people which were propagated from the 

poſterity of Noah, and given a full and fatisfaCtory account 
of the ſeveral places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated them- 
ſelves after the deluge. Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall 
conſider the pretences which can be brought againſt it, 
which are chiefly theſe three. 1. That the Chaldean Em- 
pire ſeems to have greater antiquity than can be attributed 
to it by the hiſtory of 2oſes. 2. That the moſt learned 
Heathen Nations pretend to be ſelf-originated, and that 
they came not from any other Country. 3. That no 
certain account is given from whence America ſhould be 
peopled. 

1. The Hiſtory of the Aſſyrian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the propagation of the world from the ſons of Noah; 
for the reign of NVinus and Semiramss 1s placed by many 
Chronologers within the firſt Century after the flood, which 
ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with the propagation of 
mankind from the ſons of Noah;for it ſeems utterly impoſ- 
ſible that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid 
in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the poſterity of three per- 

ſons ;, and beſides, Ninws and Semiramts were not the firſt 
who began the Aſſyrian Empire , for Belus not only reigned 
fifty five years before Ns, but according to the Chak + 
dean Antiquities from Evechous,who they ſay firſt reigned 
among them, are reckoned 495-years. But admit that the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire be placed ſo low as Peta- 
Petav.de do@ vins and other Chronologers would have it, viz. in the year 
remp.l.9.c.14+ after the Flood, 153, yet the dithculty is only ſomewhat 
Ton. 22 abated, but not removed; for it ſeems yet unconceivable 
that from three perſons in 150 years, ſuch multitudes ſhould 
ſpring; as to make ſo large an Empire as that of N:zus.,and 
that within an hundred years after the Flood there ſhould 
be ſuch vaſt multitudes for the building the Tower of Babel 
and diſperſion up and down the world, ſo that according to 


the 
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the Hebrew computation in the compaſs of 3oo years, viz. 
about Abraham's time, the world was fo fully pzopled, that 
we read of ſeveral Kings encountring one another , by 
which it is evident the world had been peopled ſome time 
before, or elſe there could not haye been ſuch porent Kengs 
as ſome of them were at that time. This being the grand 
difficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 

1. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the 
Aſſyrian Empire , as for the ſake of that , to queſtion the 
truth of the propagation of the world by the Sons of Noah. 
I have already largely manifeſted the want of credibility in 
the Chronology of the ancient Chaldeans, and that we have 
no certain grounds to rely upon in reference to it. Eſpecial- 
ly as to theſe ſeven firſt Babylonian Kings, which are cited 
out of Africanus, by Euſebius, and Georgins Syncellus, viz. E- 
vechous, Chomabolus, Porus, Nechubes, Abius, Oniballus , 
Chinzirus, who are faid to reign 225 years two months ; 
and a like fabulous, I ſuppoſe, is the other Dynaſty of ſix 
Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is faid to have ſtood 215 
- yearsto the time of Belus, who expelled the Arabians, and 

. took the power to himſelf; And it is much more agreeable 
to reaſon to reject theſe two Dynaſties, which have no*-re- 
cord of them left in any Hiſtory of the Afſyrian Empire, but 
- only in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been diſ- 
cuſſed already, than to follow our late excellent Primate of 
Armagh, who punctually ſets down the reign of the Kings 
of theſe two Dynaſties, but cuts off at leaſt eight Ages In 
, the time of the Aſſyrian Empire from Ninus to Sardana- 
| palus, which time he confines to 496 years, and placeth 
Ninus in the 2737. year of the world, according to the 
Hebrew computation , and fo to live in the time of the 
Fudzes, and be contemporary with Deborah : Which he 
builds only on a place in Herodotus, which relates not to the 
time between Nias and Sardanapalus, but to the time of 


the defefion of the IMedes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac Caſtizat.adv. 
Voſſius hath already ſhewed. We cannot then find any cer- Hornium.1o 
tainty in the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire, which may B+ 9+ 1+ _ 


give us cauſe to queſtion the propagation of the world from 
the poſterity of Noah. | J 
2. We 
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2. We have reaſon to think that there was a more than 


ordinary multiplication of the world from the Sons of Noh 
after the Flood. For as God had before puniſhed the world 


- by deſtroying mankind in it by an extraordinary manner ; 
' ſoafter the Flood, he doth in a particular manner bleſs Noah 


and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, Be fruirfull and multiply, 
and repleniſh the earth, which may well be thought to 
have then had an extraordinary effect. Several ways have 
been attempted by learned men to make appear, to what a 
vaſt number the poſterity of Noah would increaſe in the 
ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood. Peta- 
vis ſuppoleth that the poſterity of Noah might beget chil- 
dren at ſeventeen, and that each of Noah's Sons might have 
eight children in the eighth year after the floed, and that - 
every one of theſe eight might beget eight more ; by this 
means in only one Family as of Zaphet in the year after the 
Flood 238, he makes a Dzagramme confiſting of almoſt an 
innumerable company of men. Fohannes Temporarins, as 
our moſt learned Primate tells us, takes this way, that all of 
the poſterity of Noah, when they attained twenty years of 
Age, had every year twins, on which ſuppoſition by Arirh- 
metical progreſſion, he undertakes to make it appear, that 
in the 102. year after the flood, there would be of males 
and females 1554420, but taking away. the one half, be- 


.cauſe of the groundleſs ſuppoſition of twins, yet then in that 


time there would be 388605 males beſides females. Others 
ſuppoſe that each of the Sos of Noah had ter Sons, and by 
that proportion, in few Generations it would amount to 
many thouſands within a Century. Others inſiſt on the 
parallel between the multiplication of the children of Iſrael in 
e/Egypt ; that if from 72 men in the ſpace of 215 years 
thereare procreated 600000, how many will be born of 
three men in the ſpace of an hundred years? ſome have ſaid 
above 23000, but with what ſucceſs in their Arirhmerich, I 
ſhall not determine. But whether all or any of theſe ways 
be ſuſficient, and ſatisfaftory, we have yet cauſe to believe 
that there was a more than ordinary zmtiplication in the 
poſterity of Noah after the flood. 

3. If weembrace the account of thoſe Copies, which the 
Septragint 
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' Septuagint followed 1n their verſion, all this difficulty is then 
ceaſed. For that account doth very much inlarge the times, 
and makes almoſt a thouſand years between the Flood and 
Abraham, by which means there will be ſufficient ſpace gi- 
ven for the propagation of mankind , the building the 
Tower of Babel , the diſperſion of Nations, the founding the 
Aſſyrian Empire, the plantation of Egypt, China, and other 
places, all which ſeem to have been in that time, and to 
concur with that computation, as well as Foſepbus doth , 
and the whole Primitive Church hefore Hierom, which cer- 
_ tainly ought in no caſe to be diſregarded. 

The whole controverſy concerning this part of the Chreo- 
nology of the world comes at laſt to this, whether it be more 
probable that .the Fews who lived under the ſecond Temple 
(who then were the Truſtees to whom were committed the 
Oracles of God, ) whom the LXX. followed in their verſion, 
had the true reading, or the Talmuaick, Fews after their 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their Country , when they 
were diſcarded by God himſelf from being his people,, when 
he broke up houſe among them at the deftirut#ion of Feruſa- 
lem and the Temple. But if the reader deſire further ſatiſ- 
faction concerning this difference of this Chronology of the 
LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew Copies, he may con- 
ſult the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of Proleg. ad 


Cheſter upon the LXX. and the latter diſcourſes of Iſaac $9 Pobzbr. 


Yoſſius on this ſubject. Setting aſide then the controverſy 7 2 56, 
between the preſent Hebrew Copies and the LXX. in point Tac Voſſius 
of integrity and incorruption which I meddle not with, I can- de LXX. In- 
not but ſubſcribe to the judgment of our judicious hiſto- erp. & «tat. 
rian, Sir W. Raleigh: That if we look over all and do not _ oy 
haſtily ſatisfie our underſtanding with the firſt things offered , (y. =» Ar 

' and therevy being ſatiated do ſlothfully and drowſily fit down , 1. b. 2. c. 1. 
we ſhall find it more agreeable rather to follow the reckoning of ſet. 7. 

the LXX. mho according 'to ſome editions make it above 1072 

years between the flood and Abraham?s birth, than to take away 

any part of thoſe 352 years given. For if we adviſedly con- 

ſider the ftate and countenance of the World ſuch as it was in 
Abraham's time, yea before Abraham was born, we ſhall find 

that it were very ill done of us by following opinion without the 
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guide of reaſon, to pare the time over deeply between Abraham 
. andthe Flood ; becauſe incutting them too near the quick, the 


reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance bleed thereby, 
were not the Teftimony of the Scriptures ſupream ſo as no x 
jeftion can approach it ; And that we did not follow withall 
this precept of St, Auſtin, that whereſoever any one place in the 
Scriptures may be conceived difagreeing to the whole, the ſame 
is by ignorance of miſinterpretation underſtood. For in Abra- 
hams tzme alt the then known parts of the world were peopled : 
all Regions and Countries had their Kings. EgyPt had many 
magnificent Cities, and ſo had Paleſtine and all bordering 
Countries; yea all that part of the world beſides as far as India : 


_ 


«nd thoſe not buile with ſticks, but of hewen ſtones,and defended 


with Walls and _ ers, which magnificence needed a parent 
of more antiquity than thoſe other men have ſuppoſed... And: 
therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt agreeing 
with reaſon and nature, to what end ſhould we labour to beget 
doubts and ſcraples, or draw all things into wonders and mar- 
vails? giving alſo "£2520 thereby to common Cavillers, and 
to thoſe mens apifh brains who only bend their wits to find 1m- 

ſfory of the world and mankind: 
T hus far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe words deſerve con 
fideration. Thus much for the firſt Objeft:or. 

The ſecond 1s, From the great pretence of ſeveral Nations 
that they were ſelf-originated, or came not from any other 
place. This was the prerence of the eAryptians, Grevians, 
ancient :zhabtants of Ftaly, and others. But how little rea- 
fon we have to give credit to theſe prertences will appear on 
theſe accounts. +. The impoſſibility in nature that man- 
kid ſhould be produced in fuch a way as they imagined, 
which we have manifeſted already in our diſcourſe of the 
Origize of the Univerſe. 2. That the Nations which pre- 
tended this, were never able to give fuffictent evidence of 1t 
to any other Marion which demanded it ; which is manifeſt 
by their want of any certain records of their ancient times, 
which is fully proved in our difconrſe in the firſt book of the. 
want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtories. 3. The only pro- 


_ bable reaſon, which induced theſe Nations to make them- 


felyes Aborigines, was, becauſe they ſuppoſed themſelves ” 
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be the firſt :7habitanrs of the Countries they lived in, which 
although I may allow to the eAgyprians, and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Helens or Greeks, 
who moſt yaunly and arrogantly pretended to it. Which' 
becauſe it may give more light into the greatelt antiquities 
of Greece, and ſome other Nations than hath been yet diſ- 
covered or taken notice of, and becauſe it may further tend 
to clear the truth of the Scriptures, as to the Origine of 
Nations, I ſhall more particularly enquire into the -firft 
Plantation of Greece, That it was firſt inhabited by ſome 
of Noahs poſterity, 1s out of queſtion with all theſe who pre- 
fer the molt anczent and undoubted records of Scripture be- 
fore the fabulous impoſtures of mens brains. Butby whoſe 
immediate poſterity the Country of Greece was firſt inha- 
bited,is not yet ſo clear as it hath been generally preſumed 
to be,by moſt who had rather follow the diCtates of others, 
than ſpend time in ſuch enquiries themſelyes : Which yet 
certainly are ſo far from being unworthy mens labour and 
induſtry, that nothing tends more clearly to advance the 
truth of Scripture-hiftory, than. the reconcilin® the ants- 
quities of the elder Nations to what we find delivered of the 
plantation of the world from the poſterity of Noak. Asto 
this particular therefore of the firſt plantation of Greece, 
I ſhall firſt propound the opinion generally embraced a- 
mong learned men, and then ſhew how far it is defeftive, 
and what other more true account may be gzgzsh of it. It is 
evident from /oſes, Gen. 10. 5. that the poſterity of ,F«- 
pher took poſſeſſion of the Iles of the Genriles, 1. e. accord- 
ing to the Hebrew Idiom, not only ſuch as are properly ſo 
called, but all thoſe Countries which lay much upon the Sex, 
being at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially ſuch as lay 
between the Ocean and: Mediterranean Sea; and fo both 
Greece and 1taly come under the name of the Ifes. of the 
Gentiles. : Among the Sons of Faphet none is conceived fo 
probable to have firſt peopled Greece, as he whole name was 
preſerved among the mhav:tants of Greece with very little 
alteration. And fo as the Medes from AMaidai,the Afyrians 
from Afar, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy 
the Ioniens fram Favan. From which it is obſervable that 
Bbbb 2 | although 
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T althoughi among the Greeks themſelves, the Tonians were 
-but as one diviſion of that people which inhabited Greece, yet 
other Nations comprehended all under the name of J1on:axs. 


\For which we have ſufficient evidence from #eſychinus and 
Hefjch. v. the Seholiaft on Ariftophanes. Oi BpCopor Tus "EVnvar " loves 


*  *Lavve Sho; xcyuor, faith Heſychins ;, and more to this purpoſe the Scho- 


in Arift. liaft ſpeaks. dvr Tis Evnvas Idovas i BrpCar 4Ary, For 

Acharnen *Iefores with the Inſertion of the eAolick, Digamma (which is 

. Stephanss de always done when two vowels meet) 1S 1zo»85, 1. &. Fawones, 

Orb. v. lor. 2nd Stephanus Byzantins tells us, that from 'Izwy comes 'lov, 
and fo Homer, x MTs 


Hom. E "Eyvw 5 Baton x; Iaoves SAX tmavers 
And ” 7 5 Oo Periegetes reckons up 'Iz@y as.one of. the Ri- 
vers of Arcadia. | 
=" Ve Eras wihas 331 Kegan Ive pier pſ Of Itor, 


-And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew mord 

for Favan before the points added by the Maſorites, viz. 

11*. bears a perfect Analogy with the Greek, 1s» ; and 1 YW 

in Scripture is taken for Greece, and fo Darn. 8. 21. Alex- 

ander is called} 970 which the LXY. render 82nd; 6v7- 

yor,and Foel 3.6. You have ſold my Sons ZW Nt 01327 to 

the Sons of Favan, 1.e.to the Greeks, as it is generally under- 

ſtood: © But as 7avar cannot be ſuppoſed to have come into 

Theſe parts without his family, ſo it is generally preſumed 

that there are no obſcure footſteps left of Favars eldeſt Son, 

Eliſba*s ſeating himfelf in Greece. For from him Foſephus 

derives the name Ai»ae; with whom the Feruſalem Para- 

phraſ# concurs. "Montanus from thence derives. the name 

Ar. Mmtan. "Els, from-whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are called ivmnris 
Phalez. p-24+ | Bochartus finds the clears . remainders of Eliſha in El:s the 
{ame with Peloponneſus,one part of whith.by Homer is called 
Alifium:;,. thence Exzek, 27. 7.. we' read: of the purple - and 

fearlet from the Iſles of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 
Bxhart.Pac-0 be that part of Greece which lay upon: the Tontan Sea, 
&2-1.3; c.10+,where the beſt purple next to the Tyrian was found, as the 


learned. 
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learned Bochartus hath demonſtrated from. ſeveral Authors. 

This is now the ſubſtance of the generally received account 
concerning the plantation of Greece from the poſterity of 
Noah. Whichif it be taken as. to that people. which did at. 
length poſleſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to dilapprove it ; but 

if tt be extended to the firlt plantation of Greece, l ſee as little 

to embrace it. That we may therefore judge more freely 

of: the firſt inhabitants of Greece, it is requiſite we take an 

account of it from thoſe who profeſs themſelves moſt verſed 
in their own Antiquities, who may in a matter of this nature 

which is atteſted by the common conſent of the meſt learn- 
ed Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in that what 

they thus deliver.,may be ſuppoſed to come from an ancient 
and undoubted Tradition. 

It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the moſt 
learned and judicious, evyen of the Greeks themſelves, that 
Greece was firſt inhabited by a people by them called Bar- 
barous, 1.e, a people different from: them in Language and 
manners. So Ephorus whom Polyvrus commends as the beſt 
writer of the Greek, Antiquities, faith that Greece was inha- 
bited by a barbaroxs people before the Hellens came itito-it. 
And. Hecateus Mileſins cited by 'Strabo concerning Pelo- 
ponineſus, in aes 5% tiyirur d1ymy avrho BagBagu, WhiICh Strabe 
himſelf not only believes of Pelopoxneſus but of all Greece that 
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It was ugnixia BarCdpar ro mihoor, antiently a Plantation of Gergr.1. 1. 


Barbarigns ;. the ſame is affirmed by Ariſtotle writing of the V. Scholiaft. 


Common-wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that be- 7" 4polloni- 


fore its being poſleſſed by the Arcad:ans, it was inhabited 
by a barbarous people, who becauſe they were expulſed their 
Country before moon-riſing, the Arcadians called themſelves 
av97Mvu. Whether that be the ground of that vain-glo- 
ri0us boaſt ( of which many reafons are given by learned 
men ) I here diſpute not ; it is ſufficient that we find the 
Grecians were not'the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 
places; which is likewiſe atteſted by Herodotus, Thucydides 
and others, whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall afterwards-produce. 
It being then evident that the Grec:ans were not the firſt 


who inhabited that Countrey after from themealled Greece, - 


it follows to be inquired what this Barbarous-people was, and 
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Origines Sacre : Book II. 
from whence they came. Srrabo hath given us in a large 
Catalogue of the names of many of them, as the Dryopes, 
Caucones, Leleges, beſides the Aones, T' embices, Hyantes, and 
many others ; but theſe ſeem not to have been that ancient 
people, but rather ſome latter Caſtlings of the Carians, who, 
as Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the 
quarters of Greece.That people which had the largeſt ſpread, 
and greateſt Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi : thence Peloponne- + 
ſus was anciently called Nzaz9zia, Stephanus Byzantins 
Tor rhrs Tpeis Emovena, Ama, Tis AaTYE and "Aezs * and ' 
Apollodorus ſaith, that the Peloponneſians were anciently cal- 
led Pelaſgi ; and Emripides, 
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And elſewhere, 
Tiew mv lead, Aaveaicdu m Sev Ter 


Thele Pelaſgs were not only in Peloponneſus, but in Attica 
too, as appears by Srrabo, where he ſaith the Nation of the 
Pelaſgs did inhabit, and by the Arhenians (that is after their 
mixture) they were called maaoy, Storks, Na rhe mdrlu for 
their frequent removals from place to place : and Parſanias 
mentions their being under the Acronoli at Athens : that 
they were in Theſſaly it isevident from Heſychins. TIeAaoyt 
or Yeoruact * xj Ervoy oo RapCagoy, x) fO©- Sn TleAadoys T% "Agug.- 
ds jarouwey mrurhz mer ; Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or 
chief place of their reſidence, for the Arcadians who were 
accounted muaimm thry $ £xiyer, do vindicate the foun- 
der of this Nation, whom they call Pelaſgus, to themſelves, 
and fay he was an a/z;9w» among them, that is,the firſt who 
came into that” Country ;, for all thoſe, whoſe original they 
knew not, they called them Terre filios, and genwines terre. 
Pauſanias rightly conjectures that he was the firſt man 
among them, not as though he was alone, but becauſe the 
Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and that brought 
them into the Coxntry ; but though they might fix _ | 

elves 
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ſelves about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread further ; 
for Menecrates Eleates 1n his book of the fonnders of Cities, Strabs l. 13. 
aſhrms that all the Sea coaſts of Greece called Tonica begin- 

ning from Mycale, were firſt inhabited by the Pelaſe; ; nay 

we find them yet much higher up in Epirus, who were as 1b. 7. 
Strabs tells us, the firſt founders of the famous Oracle of 
Dedona; for ſo Ephorws in him faith it was mazoyer ifguun, 

and that theſe were # at Tu vas Swasdirmy d gxeuirant * 

thence the Poer., | 


Zin ava Avdoyas TIA 49314, 
And Heſiod, 
| Ade rlu enyzvre Titaad)fy Spares nv. 


Strabo further makes it evident, that they were a barbarows- F 
people which lived about Dodona, from the defcription ZHo- I 
mer gives of them, 


| & 1471] ) £80 
S2} yatss \ounm, aviTrmdes aver you, 


Which Philoſtratws beſt interprets when he ſaith they were Th 
au 9%; 110 mnves xz «mw varaTH b4TuW91 F Bioy 5 ſuch that thought 
the Gods were beſt pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of 
life, and therein far different from the Grecian humour. 
Suidas 1n Theſſalicis (cited likewiſe by Srrabo) ſaith that the 
Temple of Dodona was removed from Scotuſa in Pelaſyia to 
Theſſala, which is confirmed by Herodotus in Enterpe, where 
he largely ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe 
Pelafsi confined not themſelves to Greece neither, but were. 
diſperſed into the neighbour lands, as Chiss, Creet,, Lesbos, 
Lemnos, Imbro, Samos, a$SWwlll appear afterwards. and at 
laſt came into Jraly, as 1s well known, and are thought to be 
the fame with the Tyrrhenans, and by ſome conceived to be 
the firſt founders of Rome. We ſee what a large ſpread the 
Pelaſet had over Greece, which was divided after the Hellens 
began to appear, into 7 mary and wn iwbnmy, as Hero- 
dotus- 
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_— Origines Sacre: - FPBook II.. 
dotws witneſſeth; and ſo theſe two appear to be a very dif- 
ferent people from one another, and not the ſame under 
different names as is commonly thought. 

Which ſufficiently appears from their language, which 
was quite different from one another. So. Herodotus Hay i 
TIsazoyi BagBag! yAGwuy levres , they uſed a barbarous, lan- 
74age : 4.6.2 language not underſtood by the Hellens; who 
at firſt, had their chief reſidence in Theſſaly, from whence by 
degrees they came forwards into Greece,as Thucydides ſhews. 
For although the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread it ſelf over 
all the people of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that - 
part of Theſſaly called Phthiotis,and thence Homer calls them 
-properly Helens which followed Achilles from thence ; and 
it appears by Homer that there was a City there called Ev.ac, 
which as Stephanu de Urbibus tells us was there built by 
*£x.ns, although he wall not have him to be Hellez the ſon of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Phthins, wherein he is miſtaken ; 
For. 7 bucydides plainly-ſhews, that it was from Mellez the 
Sonof Dexcalion,that the name Ewvnves came,and this Hellex 
lived in Phthiorzs. But a:chough they were firlt in Phthzorss, 
yet they daily increaſing in numbers and power, by degrees 
they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part was 
called n«aa9z4ans ; afterwards under Dorus the Son of 
Hellen they conquered Heſtie&:s , that part of Theſſaly 
which lies under the mountains Ofſa and Olympus ;, from 
thence they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindws, 
where the Greeks were-firſt called MaxSyoi, as Herodotus - 
tells us; from hence they went into Dryepzs, and thence in« 
to Peloponneſus, and there had the name Dorians, but be- 
fore their coming hither, they had firſt ſecured themſelves 
of the: Hellens lying between Theſſaly and .Peloponneſus, and 
_ there they diſpoſſelt the Pelaſgs 1n all the Artick region, who 
were now forced to ſubmit or to fly; they who ſubmitted , 
as molt of them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and 
became one people with them, and ſo by degrees loſt that 
tormer language which was peculiar to themſelves and 
wholly diſfin& from the Greek tongue. That the Helens 
did thus gradually come into Peloporneſus, is evident from 
the names of people and places common to Theſſaly and Pelo- 

| porneſus 
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pozmeſus which came from hence, that though the Greeks lefe 
the Cities behind them, yet they carried moſt of the names 
along with them. Thus the Aches, Ionians, and e/£olians, 
and Dorians 1n Peloponneſus came from thoſe of the ſame 
names in Theſſaly ; and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe fol- 
lowing regions and Cittes were common to both, as Ellopra , 
Eſtiea, Eretria, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Iton, 
Oecalia and very many others. Salmaſins ſeems to be of 


from the Hellens;, but beſides that it is directly contrary to 
the teſtimony of Herodorws, the arguments he produceth for 
it are very weak. Thefirſt is becauſe the Pelaſgi that went 
into 7taly, did uſe the Greek rongue, from their calling Agylla 
Cere, from xe, a word pronounced from one on the walls; 
and becauſe the Arcades uſed only the Greek language in 
' the efolian Dialett, which Evander carried with him into 
Ttaly, and from which molt of the old Roman language was 
derived. But doth not Herodorus exprelly ſay, that after 
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opinion, that the Pelaſgz never uſed any language diſtinct p. 345- 
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the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſg: theſe by degrees 


loſt their own proper language an” made ſe of the common 
Greek tongue ? Yet afterwards too it is evident from Hero- 
dotus in ſome places, as at Crotora, they did uſe a language 
different from the Greek, His other argument is, that the 
names of the eldeſt perſons mentioned were originally Greek ; 
but this is expreſly denied by Srrabo who makes the con= 
trary one of his ſtrongeſt arguments, that the Barbarians 
did anciently inhabit Greece z and inſtanceth in Cecrops , 
Codrus, e/Aolus, Cothns, Drymas, Crimanus. Thys we have 
abundantly proved againſt the common opinion, that Greece 
was not firſt peopled by the Hellens, or the poſterity of E- 
liſa, although theſe did afterwards come to the full poſſe 
ſion of Greece. 


It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and Sef. 13: 


of whoſe poſterity they were, and what the language was 
which was uſed by them. He that gaye the name to this 
people according to the Grecian fables, was one Pelaſpus , 
which none will wonder at among them, whoſe conſtant 
cuſtom it was, (partly by reaſon of their Ignorance of the 
true account of their names, and partly by their pride that 
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they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they met 


Grot. tot. 7n 
lib. 1. de jure 
bel. &c. 


SAG Hellen. 
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with any names of people, to find out ſome perſon near it 
who was the founder of them. . Thus Arrica from Attexs, 
it being anciently called 'A#|:z1 , and Cranae from Crazaus, 
eAfgialea from e/fEgialeus, Mauritazia from AMaurus , 
Scythia from one Scythes, Galatea from Gatates, and thus in, 
multitudes of other names. But from the name Pelafgs we 
may probably find out the true founder of the people, al- 
lowing that variation which is uſually caufed through the 
Greeks melting the harſher words of the Eaftern languages 
into a ſound fit for their more delicate palats, as is evident 
in the comparing the names of the Prophetsin Ebrew, with 
what they are in the Greek verſion. Thus the Pelaſgs may 
with great probability be derived from 17D Phaleg ; for 
which we have the concurrent teſtimony of two learned per- 
fons., Grotens and Salmaſins, who are contented to mention 
it, without bringing much evidence of reaſon for it. What 
they only touch at, we ſhall endeavour to make out more at 
large; which we ſhall do by removing the great -pre- 
fanptions againft it, and laying down the probabilities for 
it. The great preſ#-prions lying againft it are; for that 
the Iſles of the Natzorns fell to the poſterity of Fepheth, and 
that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldea. For the firſt, it 
muſt be acknowledged that the greateſt part of the Counrrees 
lying upon the Ocexn and Meadrterranean, were In the time 
when doſes wrote ſo inhabited ; not that the habitations 
of the ſors of Noah, had their bounds and 1tmits ſetthem 
— or Noah, but that the poſterity of Fapher did 
chicfly addrefs themſelves to thoſe parts which lay towards. 
Enrope ;, but yet not fo, as to exclude any of the poſterzry of 
Sem, it their neceſſtrves for further room made it neceſſary 
for them to ſeek for habitations further abroad. For we 
can-have no reaſon to think, that becauſe the chief of Sems 
ſterity did live together , therefore ove of them went 
aurther off, which neceſſity would put them upon becauſe of 
their great *ereaſe ; for weread of Phaleg and others, that 
befides thoſe in dire line to Abraham 7 whofe Genealogy 
xt was doſes his. great defign to recount ) they begat many 
other /ors-and daughters, which would make it neceſſary for 
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 _ them, to ſeck their hebirations further abroad. And that 

Make and Ragax did fo, we have the expreſs teſtimony of 

_ Epip 

Ts Tod Tas ExvYias wage x) nis 2650 Wrnem megorreiduoay, Sad mhs 5% 
©iza6 $Mties, x Wnixemer 3: Smp 61 D2ghus rar, That from 
the age of Therah and thence forward Phaleg and Ragau 4di- 
werted toward the Clime of Emrope, to part of Scythia, and 
were joyned with thoſe Nations from which the Thracians 
aroſe. Several things make this not ſo improbable as ſome 
have imagined it tobe ; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgment of all ſober inquirers into the orzgnal of the 
Greeks,that Greece was firſt peopled from Scythia; and in- 
deed almoſt all the Nations of Exrope have come out ofthat 
Conntrey : beſides there is eyidence of it,cven in the Grecian 
Fables ;, for Promethens ( from whom the Greeks derived 
themſelyes ) is fancied by them to lie bound in mount 
Cancaſus, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the Country from 
whence he came. Again 1t is evident already that the 
Hellens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the 
Pelaſgi, and that theſe had different langnage and cuſtoms 
from one another ; now then in all protabili ,. although 
the poſterity of Elz/a might come firſt down from Scyrhia 
into thoſe parts, and ſeat themſelves in Macedonia and 
Theſſaly, where they had in probability more than room 
enough at firſt and a Country to their deſire : they might 
be willing to permit the poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on fur- 
ther ; for in thoſe firſt plantations we cannot otherwiſe 
conceive, but that the /af comers muſt be the furtheſt goers ; 
unleſs they had ſtrength enongh to drive the former 7ha- 
bit-mts out of their = whereof they were already poſ- 
ſeſſed, as the Soythians did afterwards, and ſo the Hel- 
lens ; So then the poſterity of Phaleg being forced to quit 
their owh Conntrey becanſe of the multitude of inhabitants, 
mult be ſuppoſed to take that- courſe, where in probability 
they might find an empty- ſeat fit for them to dwell in; 
thence they come towards _— ; for they ſaw how the po- 
feterity of Sem did ſpread it felt Exftward already,and Cham 
Southward, and coming to patt of that vaſt Country of 
Seythia, which was both already taken up and not ſo con- 
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venient an habitation for them, they draw downwards to- 


. wards. Thracia, and there the poſterity of Thiras from - 


whom the Thracians came had already poſleſſed themſelves; 
paſſing further into Theſſaly, they find that already planted 
by ſome of the poſteriry of Eliſa, but as yet but ſcant and. 
thin of inhabitants ; therefore they diſperſe themſelyes up 
and down through ſome part of Epirus, moſt part of Els, 
and ſome pals into Peloponneſus, where they fix themſelves: 
chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up and down by 
degrees toward the Sea-ſide ; for we cannot but think that 
the Maritime parts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear of 
another deluge,partly for want of conveniency of Navigation, 
moſt of their travels being by Lazd ; and partly when 
Navigation grew more in ſe for fear of Pirates, who drove 
a great trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in elder times, as is 
moſt evident from Thucydides in the beginning of his Hi- 
ſtory. Thus we have a reaſonable account given of the Pelaſ- 


£1 their firſt coming into Greece,and how by degrees the 7el- 


lens came to poſleſs their Country, and what a fair pretence 
the Arcadians had to boaſt of the greateſt anriquiry, their 
Country being probably firſt peopled by the Pelaſyg: of any 
part of the whole Cher/ozeſe, and the ſeat of the leader of 
the whole company whom they call Pelaſgws, and: the Scri- 
ptures Phaleg. 
Having thus far cleared the Antiquities of Greece as to the 
firſt planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been 
the Pelaſgi, and theſe derived from Peleg.it will be no great - 
difficultyto reſolve what Langage they brought along with 
them, which mult be ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that uſed 
in the family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as tothe 
{ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as great variation 
of Dale from it as the Chaldee or Syriack doth. But 
this I will not only ſuppoſe. but offer theſe probabilities for 
the proof of it ; the firſt is, the agreement of the ancient 
Greek language with the Hebrew in many of itsprimitive 
words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable ac- 
count given of it ; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pe-'_ 
laſgi, and both _— to be one people, they muſt needs 
words uled by the Pelaſg: _ 
ree 


Greek language ; which are eyidently of an Eaſtern extra- 
ction,the ground of which cannot with ſuch probability be 
fetched from Cadmrmus and the Phenicians, becauſe it is not 
fo caſie admiilion of a foraign Language after the perfe&tion 
of their own. unleſs by long tract of time, or great numbers 
overrunning the former people, neither of which can be ſo 
truly affirmed of Cadmus and his company, for they were 
ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his days in 
Illyricam, neither was their ſpread ſolarge as that of the 
Pelaſgi, who were before poſleſſors of the Countrey ; and 
it is continually ſeen how impoſlible it is for any Conque- 
rors, as the Greeks were, to bring their own language ſo in- 
to a place, where ſome of the former people are ſuftered to 
live,and not to retain many of their old words among them, 
and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in all Na- 
tions conquered by the Romans ; the Roman not being pure- 
ly ſpoken by any, but corrupted with a mixture of the for- 
mer Language in uſe among them. The ſecond argument is 
from the different pronunciation and dialefts in uſe in the 
Greek, Language ;, of which no account ſo likely can be gi- 
ven, as the mixture with different Languages. This is moſt 
evident in the Dor:ck Dialef ; for the Dorians inhabiting 
probably where moſt of the Pelaſes had been, their pronun- 
ciation and dzaletF comes the neareſt to the Eaftern of any 
of the Greeks : For in the Dorickh dialet the mraulwacucis or 
broad pronunciation, is moſt taken notice of : So he in Theo- 
Cr81Hs upbr aids the Dorzans, on TAalerdoÞeov P may To, they 
{ſpeak every thing very broad; which anſwers tothe pro- 
nunciation of the Eaſtern Languages ; beſides, the .Dorick 
diale& delights much in adding 4 to the end of words , 
which beſides that it is the cuſtom of Eaſtern tongues,eſpeci- 
ally the Syriack, it doth much widen the pronunciation. 
The third Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern 
tongues in thoſe places, eſpecially where the Pelaſgs . had 
been. The Pelaſe: are much taken notice offor their fre- 
quent removes __ travelling from one place to another ; 
which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens. had conquer'd 
the Country where they dwelt, then. they were forced to 
go ſeek better habitations abroad; thence Srrabo calls the 
Cccc 3 Na 
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Nation of the Pelaſyi mavihevor nf may rs He@ were image 
ores * andelſewhere that they were mvaxt mh; cups ro mate 
37 «ro, they went np and down to 2 great part of Eu- 
yope 3 but we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt and 
chief reſort to the neighbour-1ſlards to Greece , where we 
ſhall ſee what evidence they left of their /a-9mage there.The 
firſt Iſland we meet with them in, is Creer ; fo Srrabo ſpeak- 
Lib. 5. 1ng of them, « 38 ns Keims Emre; pap rnny, ws (nary Owners 3 

that a Coloxy of them lived in Creer, for which he youcheth 
Homers authority : 


\ 
Odyfſe 7. 175» VAVy A day Y AG ore, weguſ bun, & ih Aneuct, 
"Ev > Ertoxgnres wejanimges, or 5 Kudwyes, 
Aveins Ty Temas, Joi mx Vitraryi. 


It is evident then that the Pelaſos were in Creete. Now 

moſt of the Creray words are of an Eaftern extrattion, if we 

Ds Phenon. believe the learned Bocharrxrs, who hath promiſed a difſ- 
'Col.1.1.c.15- courſe on that ſubject , beſides Creet we find the Pelaſys in 
Chios, u; yieu 3 onus 69% Tehuoyts pan 14 n Ornde bs, 

ſaith Srrabe, the inhabitants of Chzos ſay that the Pelaſgi of 

2 Theſſaly were their firſt inhabitants ; and here the forena- 
_ —— med learned perſoz hath derived the name Chios, the moun- 
: tain Pelinexs, and the wine Arviſmum, all from the Eaſtern 

Lib. Ts c- 9+ languages: The next we find them in, is Lesbos, g 38 ww 
Neofo! Hitaetar eigimgn, whichfrom them was called Pelaf- 

gia, faith Strabo, whoſe name is tikewiſe fetched out of the 

Geogr.p.2-l.1. Eaſt. By Bochartrnes further: we find therh in Lemnes and 
Eo/ VWs Imbros : 10 Anticlides in Strabo, aexres cot Thsagry ts; mo wet 
3 A*pzroy "IpCpoy xniru 3 concerning whoſe. names, ſee Bochar- 
[-. tzs $2. I know that learned Author makes the Phanicians 
"F the anthoys of all theſe names, from no other ground genc- 
rally, but becauſe they are of an' Exftern derivarion ;, but 

according to what we have laid down; we may yield to the 

thing itHclf,and upon clearer gronnds ; for of ſome of theſe 

Iſlands he ingennouſly confeſth he can find no evidence of 

| t One being in _ | —_— in his Inſults habi- 

Tib, rc. 0, Tafſe nuſquam legimus + but we it v lain, that in 
; thoſe TyiPand: the Pelaſer inhabited "l whether ac- 

| END count 
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| count then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 
thing more I ſhall infiſt on, which is the original of the Sa- 
mothracian Myſteries : That theſe were as to their names 
from the Eaſtern languages is now acknowledged by all 
tearued men, the Cabir: being fo evidently derived from 
V33, which fignifies frengrh and power, i. e. the Ds: potes, 
fo Cabiri 1s explained by Yarro and Tertullian; and the par- De ſped. c.8+ 


ticular zames of the ſeveral Cabiri mentioned by the Scho- 


laſt on Apollonins "AZrezegs, AtZioxegon, *AZioxers © and KeSpw- Lib. 1.0. 12. 
a& arevery hand{omely explained by that learned and ex- 


cellent Bockartus from the Eaftern languages ; only he will 
needs have them derived from the Phenicians, whereas He- 
rodotus expreſly tells us that they were from the Pclaſge , 


whoſe words are theſe ; Gas 5 mm Kafeizur vere wpunnu ml! Lib, 2. 


Eaueodgnizzs emma Acorns mes Tirhaogay* And again , 
Tiw 5 Soubeninlu claw welTeger Ther} em mit map Adliuvate 
am Guwolres byivoylo, x, meg. Torov Eu Fenixes TH 0fHue DOgAe pm 


bevsn, We ſee evidently by this, that the Samothraciansderi- 


ved their Myſteries from the Pelaſyg: ; and without all queſti- 
on they had their names from thence, whence they derived 
their Myſteries : And to this purpoſe it is further obſfer- 
' vable that as the ojd Hetruriens were certainly a Colony of 
' the Pelaſgs, upon their removal out of Greece ; fo Yeſſizs ob- 


ſerves that the old Hetraſcan language ( fere 4 Syres habet n, 111; 1 
enntta ſacrorum nomina) hath almoſt all the facred appellets- c. yay E 


ous from the Eaſtern tongues. For which purpoſe it isf 


obſervable, which Grexxs takes notice of, that the jus porti- Anne. in- 
icum Romaxorum was taken a great part from the Zerruſci, Mat. 12. 1. 


& the Hetrarians had it ab Hevres out of the Eaſtern parts. 


By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, not- Se. 15,. 


withſtanding its zovelty, is advanced to as high a degree of 
probability, as any that ſtands on the like foundations ; and 
not only ſo, but it is an excellent clxe to directus to the Le- 
byrinth of Antiquities, and. gives us a fair account whence 
the Eaſtern Tongues came to be fo much ufed among both: 
the ancient Greeks and Hetrurians. One thing more this. 
will help us to underſtand far better than any ſalvs hath: 
been yer uſed for it ; which is the affinity fpaken of by :4+-- 
ws King of Lacedemon in his Letters to Ox4as, between the: 
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Fews and Lacedemonians : vm wu yya:5 api rr  Emenay/ 
t Maccab. x} Is&'wy &n cioiv aJraput x} on 6nv a yires 'ABpacu* WHICH 1s ex- 
12.21. Plained by Foſephus thus : ww;erles 24205 mrt, wer ws bf 
Antiqe 1.13» ty; Gov ys 'Irltior of Aaxrotuuaricr oy © ers Abgady Gnen Or , 
& F282 They had found ina book, that the Jews and Lacedzmonians 
were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutual relation to Abra- 
ham. Yoſſius thinks the Original of this was from thoſe 
. of the polterity of Anak,, who came into Greece, and peo- 
De-Iavl. l. 1. pled Sparta, and would ſeem to have been of the poſterity 
EPs of Abraham ;, or that they were partly of the poſterity of . 
Abraham by Agar or Cethnra, and partly of the Canaa- 
nites driven out by Foſhua + But how unlikely a thing is it 
( ſuppoſing Sparta peopled by the Canaantes, which yet is 
not eyident) that they ſhould give out themſelves to be of 
that ſtock which they had been expelled their Country by ? 
And for the true poſterity of Abraham coming thither, as 
we have no ground for it but the bare aſlertion, ſo we have 
this ſtrong evidence againſt it ,, that all that came from 
Abraham were circumciſed, as the Iſhmaelites, Hagarens , 
&c. which we never read of among the Lacedemonians. H. 
_-Grotis differs not much from the opinion of Yoſſizs concer- 
ning the ground of this kindred between the Fews and 
Spartans : For in his notes on that place in the Maccabees 
where it is ſpoken of, he gives this account of it. The Do- 
rians , of whom the Spartans were a part, came from the 
-Pelaſgi ;, the language of the Pelaſgs was different from 
that of. the Greeks , as appears by Herodotus in his Clio : 
He of Tia 4599} Big agoy yore vievies, Now the Pelaſgi (faith 
he) are 37D diſperſe, a ſcattered Nation ;, thence he ſuppo- 
{eth theſe'Pelaſg: or baniſhed people, to have come from the 
Confines of Aravia and Syria, in which the poſteriry of A- 
braham and Cethura had placed themſelves. But 1. it is un- 
certain whether the poſterity of Abraham by Keturah were 
Placedſo near Canaan or no. I know Funius endeavours to ' 
find the ſeat of all the ſons of Cerurah in Arabza ;, but 
Mercer gives ſeyeral not improbable reaſons why he con- 
ceivesthem placed not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but in the 
Eaſtern parts of the world. 2. We have no evidence at all 
.of any remove of theſe ſos of Abraham by Cerurahout of the 
parts 
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parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them placed there: ; nor 'ahy 

reaſon why they ſhould be -baniſhed ' thence. 3. Thar 
which was the badge of Abrahams poſterity, was never that 
we read of in*aſe among the Spartans, which was Crrcumct- 
- fron. Tndeedinmuctt latter Ages than.this weſpeak of, we 
read of 'a people among the Thracians who were circumci- 
fed, whom the Greels themſelves judged to be Fews. 'So 
Ariftophanes brings the Odomantes mn. ' Tis 761 *Ocduwalymy 7 
mO emmedegiey av ; Smme3gantsy (laith the Sholiaſt) i. e. d:4- 
7100 $a8aivorTo N= 1, & mITiMovre ot Fegrts Te aihia x; Smozougit- 
ya 600 ddd, Whereby it is plain that Circumcition was'in 
ule among the Thractans , -for thele Olomantes were ( faith 
the Scholiaft ) a peopleof Tarace. pan Js airis Isduirg ava, 
It ſeemsit was a tradition among them that they were Fews. 
If fo, it ſeems moſt-probable thar they were ſome of the rez; 
Tribes, who were placed about Colchzs, and the adjacent 
places: *For Herodotus in Euterpe ſaith, that the Syr3.ims 
that -lived about the Rivers Thermodon and Parthenins , 
tearned Circunciſion from the Colchi, of whom he ſaith, 
vor myo Kongo x) *ArWw ane "Ardioms WaTUunYTH1 d7 4o- 
»s = aihiz Only the Colchi, and Egyptians, and Ethiopians 
had originally the Cuſtom of Circumciſion. Or el ſe theſe Odo- 
mantes might be ſome of the diſperſed Fews in Armenta, 
where Strabo mentions a Regron called Odomantss, and fo they 
retained the name of the place from whence they came, after 
their removal into Thrace. But whateverthele Odomanres 
were, they werefar enough from the Spartans, who neyer 
were thus ſuſpe&ted of 7Fudaiſm, nor laught at for Greum- 
ciſjon. So that this opinion of Grotiz on that account 
ſeems not very probable. Bacharis, who hath been fo 
happy in many other conjectures, yet here gives out, unlefs 
it may depend upon the teſtimony of Claud#ts  Tolaus in Ste- 
phanus Bizantins, who fabulouſly derives the Jews from ofte 
Fudens Sparton, who went from Thebes along with Bacchus 
into the Wars; which Sparron they might confound with 

another Sparton the Son of Phonorens, the Founder of Spar- 
ra; which yet 1s rejected as a Fable by Pauſimiaz in Laco-' 
micts. Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of 
+bindred with the Fews, that would claim it tpon fach 
DUdd  grountls 
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graunds as theſe, eſpecially at ſuch a time when the people 


of the Fews were under diſtreſs, and their kindred, might be. 


like to colt them ſo dear: and if they had neyer tuch a 
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mind to. have claimed kindred with the Jews, they would , 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible teſtimony than . 


the fable of one Claudins Tolam , that had neither ſenſe nor 


reaſon in it; and yet ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been no... 


thing. to the purpoſe, without the linking another Fable to. 


it, which was ſo groſs, that eyen the Greeks themſelves were . 
aſhamed of it, who.were.alwayes the moſt daring forgers of 
Fables in the world. But let us fee further what the Divzze . 
(as ſome have loved tocall him ) Fof. Scaliger faith toit: All. 


that he faith, is only a wonder or two at it.: Quid mags. 
mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham prognatos eſſe, &c. ang. 


a refutation of an abſurd opinion, that Oebalzs the Father of 
Tynaareus, and Grandfather of.Caſtor, Pollux, and Helena, 
was the ſame with Ebal,mentioned Gez. 10. 28. which there 


can be noreaſon for, ſince Ebal was the Son. of Fo&#an, and. 
ſo of another race from Abrabam; and. Foftans Sons were 


placed Eaſtward , but chiefly Oebalus. was within an. hun. 


dred years before the deſtruction of Troy ; but Phaleg, Un- 
kle.to Ebal, died 664. years before Oebalus in A. 2M. 1993. 


Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible account of this 


claim of kindred; but though it be anendlels task to make 


good. all. the claims of kindred in the world,. eſpecially to _ 
perſons of power and authority, yet there being no viſible... 


intereſt or. deſign which the- Sparraxs could have in ſuch a . 
claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation generally ha-. 
ted and maligned by Heathen 1aplaters, we cannot ſuppoſe 
but there mult be ſome at leaſt plauſible-ground for ſuch a-. 
perſwaſion among them. What it we ſhould, conjefture _. 
that the. Spartans might find in the Greek, verſion of the . 
Pentateuch , which was much ſpread abroad at that time 


among the Sons of Thmae! , one whoſe name makes the. 


neareſt approach to their Caamus, from whom they ſuppoſe , 
themſelves derived, for the. youngeſt of I1ſhnaels Sons was. 
called Kedemah, Gen. .25. 15. which the Sywack, renders . 


Kedem , the very name of Cadmus in the Eaſtern Tongues. 
Byt-this being a light conjecture, I paſs it by, and return. 


Ah 
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x0 the ſubject of our difcourſe, which gives a plauſible -ac- 
-connt of the ground” of this Kindred We have already 
-ſhewed that the Pelaſzg; were the firſt who peopled Greece 
(x7! Thy EMdde meu irene , 18 Strabo's expreſſion of 
that nation, that it ſpread over all Greece) and withal it 
Appears that the chiet Seat of the Pelaſgs was in Arcadta, 
. to which next adjoyns Laconia, and therefore in all pro- 
bability was peopled by them ;, and beſides, the. Dvrzarns 
fprang from the Pelaſgi, and the Spartans were a part of 
. the Dorians, as appears already out of Grorim, io that 
what kindred the Pelaſgi had, was derived down to the Spar- 
tans; and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from 


Phaleg, and the Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the Son of Gen. 11. 37,, 


Eber, from whom Abraham came in a direct and lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion. ' And thus the Fews cominp from Abraham, and 
the Spartans by the Pelaſgi from Phaleg, they both came 
out of the ſame ſtock: For fo Foſephus expreſſeth it, not 
that the Lacedamonians came from Abraham, but that the 
Jews and they were both 3Z 42% yives, out of the ſame ſtock, 
and both had relation to Abraham :, the Jews as coming in a 
direct line the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg, from 
whom Abraham came. And thus much may now 1uffice to 
clear the firſt Plantation of Greece, and toſhew how conſb- 
' nant it is to facred Scripture which I have taken the more 
pains in, becaule of the ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe to 
that end, and toſhew what ſe may be made of this kind of 
Learning, for vindicating the honour of the ſacred Scri- 
.PIU7ES. | 

: The only thing remaining as to the Or:ig3ne of Nations, ts 
the peopling of that vaſt Continent of America, which I 
cannot think we have yet ſufficient ;nformatioz, either con- 
cerning the paſſages thither, eſpecially Zaſ#. or North, ' or 
concerning any records the Indians have among themſelyes 
abſolutely to determine any thing in it. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable that the ſeveral parts of ir were peopled at: ſeveral 
times, and from ſeveral parts, -eſpecially Nozth and :Eaſt ; 
but to go about abſolutely to determine from what 1Vat:or:, 
in what Age, by what means they were firſt peopled, were 
-a piece of as great confidence as ignorance, till we have 
Dddd 2 more 
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' more certain diſcoyeries of it. Ichooſe therefore rather tq 
Vid. Grotimn  Tefer the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverſie in the 
Job. ae Latt., many Writers about it, than to undertake any thing as tg 
Horn.de Orig. 11s deciſion of it. Only in the general it appears from the 


| _— remaining tradition of the Flood, and many Rites and Cu- 
7.Manaſſe Ben . ſboms uſed among.them, that they had, the, ſame original . 
rael. $95 with us, and that there can be no argument brought againſt 
Inglis. Et _ it from themſclves,. ſince ſome Azrhors tell us,that the eldeſt . 


$3722el, de Ij- : TOY 6, ara 1 
—_ "Accounts and Atemoires they have , donot exceed $00. years 


canis. | backward , and therefore their Teſtimony can he of no v4- 
L lidity in a matter of ſo great Antiquity, as the Origine of _ 
; Nations 1s. | : nl ET 


J 


Chap. 5.T, he Drvine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. £77 
CHAP. V. 
Of the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. 


That- there were ſome remainaers - of the. ancient hiſtory of the. 
world-preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion. 
How it came to be: corrupted: by decay of knowledge, m- 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of languages. An enquiry into 
the cauſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion + 
that languages were confounded at Babel. Thoſe difficul- - 
ties cleared. Of the fabulouſneſs of Poets. The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen Mythology aroſe. Attiibuting 
the. general hiſtory of the world to their own Nation. The 
corraption- of Aebrailms. Alteration . of names. - Ambi- 
guity of ſenſe -in- the Oriental languages: Attrihuting the 
attions of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter,: Bacchus, &c, 
Thr remainders of Scripture hiſtory- among the Heathens.. -. 
The names of God, Chaos , formation of man -among the ] 
Phenicians. . Of Adam among the Germans, Egyptians, ... 
Cilicians. Adam #nder Saturn. Cain among the ' Phe. 
nicians. Tubalcain and Jubal wnder Vulcan and Apollo. . 
Naamah «der Minerva. Noah wzder Saturn, Janus, Pro-: | 
metheus 47d Bacchus.. « Noah's - three-ſons under: Jupiter, . 
Neptune, and Pluto. Canaan wder Mercury, Nimrod * 
under Bacchus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham -: 
and W{aac among the Phenicians.-. Jacob's ſervice under - 
Apollo's. * The Eerie fromBethel, Joſeph wider Apis. -. 
Moſes ander Bacchus. Joſhua xuader Hercules. Balaaur: : 
unaer the old S\lznus. | 


. 


F*He main ;particulars: contained in the *'Scriprares con- >5,7 +; 
-- cerning the hiſtory of Ancient Times being thus: far. 
cleared, there remains only that. evidence which there is of* 
the rruth of the hiltorical part of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe - 
footſteps of 1t whieh are contained in the Heathen Myrhology. - 
For we cannot conceive , that ſince we have . manifeſted - 
that all mankindd141 come from the poſterity of N45, that -- 
all. thoſe paſſages wiich concerned the; ks;Zoy of theworld ; 
$28 ſhould 3:1 
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| ſhould be preſently oblirerated and extinguiſhed among 
. them, but ſome kid of: r-azition would be itill preſerved , 


although by degrees it would be ſo much altered for want 
of certain records to preſerve it in, thatit woild be a hard 
watter- to diſcover its original without an exact comparing 
It with the true hiftory 1t felf from whence it was ficlt taken. 


- Forit fared with this Tradition of the firſt ages of the world, 
'as with a_perſon who hath a long time travelled in forraign 
. parts, who by the variety of Climes and Conntreys may be 
 1o far altered from what he was, that his own relatio7s may 


not know him upon his return, but only by ſome certain 
-arks which he hath in his body; by which they are aſlured, 
that however his complexion and viſage may be altered, yet 
the perſon is the ſame ſtil]. Thus it was in this or5g5nal. tra- 
dition of the world; through its continual paſling from ane 


. age to another, and the various humours, 'tempers, and 


deſignsof men, it received ſtrange diſguiſes and alterations 


. astoits outward favour and complexion; but yet .there are 


ſome ſuch certain marks remaining on it, by which we find 
Out its true original. Two things then will be the main 


ſubject of our enquiry here. 1. By what means the original 
tradition came to be altered and corrupted. 2. By what 
. marks we may diſcern its true original , or what evidences 


we have of the remainders of Scripture hiftory in the Heather 


. Mythology. | 


i. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by de- 


- : grees came. tobe corrupted. There may be ſome more gene- 


ral, and others more particular. The general cauſes of 


.1t, were 


1. The gradual decay of knowledge and increaſe of Barba- 
7iſm 1n the world ; occationed by the want of certain records 
to. preſerve the ancient hiſtory of the world in : Which we 
at large diſcourſed of in our entrance on this ſubjzct. Now ' 
in the decay of knowledge,there muſt needs foliow a ſudden 


. and ſtrange alteration of the memory of former times,. which 


hath then nothing to preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain re- 


Port of fame, which alters and diſgriſcth things according to 


the humours and inclinations, and judgements of thoſe whole 


2. The 
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2. Thegradual increaſe of /dolatry in the world :. which 
began ſoon after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whoſe 
age, we cannot at ſogreat adiſtance and inſo great obſcuri- 
ty preciſely determine ; but as ſoon as 7delatry came in, all 
the ancient tradition was made ſubſeryient in order to that 


end ; and thoſe perſons whoſe memories were preſerved in le- 


veral Nations, by degrees came to be worſhipped under diver- 
ſities of names ;and ſuch things*were annexed to the former 
traditions as would tend moſt to advance the greateſt ſuper- 
ſtition in the world. 
3. The Confuſion of Languages at Babel, was one great 
reaſon of corrupting the ancient 7-adition of the world. 
For in fo great variety ( as ſuddenly happened )of languages 
. inthe world, it cannot be conceived but ſuch things which 


might be preſerved in ſome uniform manner , had all Nati- 
ons uſed the ſame /angzage,, would through the diverſity of. : 


Idioms and propertses of leveral tongues, be ſtrangely altered 


and-diſguiſed, as will appear afterwards. This alteration: . 
of languages in-the world-upon the confuſion of tongues at 


Bahel, brought as great a confuſion. into- the original tradi- 


tion, as it did among thoſe who-were the deſigners of that. : - 


work. 

And becauſe this ſubje# of the Original and cauſe of this 
diverſity of /anguages among men, doth both. tend to ex- 
plain the. preſent ſubject, and to clear the truth of Scripture- 
hiſtory, 1 ſhall alittle further enquire into-it. Chiefly -on 


' Sefte. 3. 


this account, becauſe it is. pretended that ſuch- a confuſron- - 


is needleſs,which is delivered in Scripture, for the producing 


ſuch diverſities of languages, which would: ariſe through- | 


meer length of time, and the varieties. of Climes and Cuſtoms 


in the-world: -But if we only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of .. 


Moſes about it,the enquiry is of greater difficulty than at firſt 
view it ſeems. to be. For it-18 pretended that Mſes-no where 
ſpeaks of a diverſity of Languages, as- we underſtand it, bur 
only of a confuſion of their ſpeech who were at Babel, which 
might well be, although they all uſed ' the ſame language ; 
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that is, there might be a confuſion raiſed in their minds, i that: 
they could not underitand one another ;.. their zorzons ' of 


things being diſturbed;;.ſp that though they heard cone word, . 


they. 
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: they had different apprehenſions of it : ſome thinking it ſig- 
-nified one thing and ſome another: as 7ulizs Scaliger tells 
Exercit.in Cor= "us that the Fews he had converſed with, did nor. underſtand 
-_ 259 by it amuliplication of tongues; but only by that confuſion - 
_" : their former zor;ons of things by the ſame words were a!- 
' tered. As if one called for 13N a tone, one by that word FF} 
underſtands kme, another warer, another .ſayd, &rc. this 
muſt needs produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and 
enough to make them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing 
no ſuch diviſion of [arnguages there, yet after their d:ſperſron, 
which might be cauled by the former confuſion, by the 
different .Laws, rites, and cuſtoms, commerce, and trading, 
and tract of tzme, there would have riſen a d5viſtox of their 
\ ſeveral tongues. But if there were ſuch a diviſion of tongues 
miraculouſly cauſed there ( that as it is commonly ſaid, all 
troſe who were of the ſame language, went together in their 
{everal companies )- whence comes it to .paſs, that in their 
diſperſion we read of ſeveral families diſperſed, which uſed 
rhe ſame language after - their diſperſion? as all the ſons of 
' Canaan mentioned, Gen. 10. 15, 16, 17, 18. uſed the Carna- 
anitiſh tongue: in Greece,. Favan and Eliſa had the ſame 
Janguage. In egypt, Mifraim and Pathruſm ;, in Arabia 
: the.ſons :of Foitan and Chu; in Chaldea Aram and Uz, the 
inhabitants of Syria, Haſh of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of Ba- 
 bylon, Aſſur of Aſſyria, whence comes it to pals if their 
ſeveral tongues were the cauſe of their diſperſion, that theſe 
ſeveral heads of families ould uſe the ſame rongue ? Ano- 
.ther reaſon againit the common opinion, 1s this, which 
ſeems to have a freat deal of forcein it. If rongues were 
_- divided at Babel as It is imagined, whence was it, that the 
nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who had the primittye Jan- 
guage the Ebrew, they did participate more of that rongue 
than thoſe who were more remote, as 1s plain in the Chal- 
deans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others ? whereas if their lan- 
guages were divided at Balel,they would have retained their 
own languages as well as others. "This very argument pre- 
vailed fo far with the learned Jf. Caſaubony as appears by 
ah bt x; his-adverſaria on this ſubject ( publiſhed by the learned] 'Dr. 
Heb.p. 19,738, his fon ). as-to-make him leave the common opinion, and to 
; condude 
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conclude the ſeyeral tongues to be only ſome variations from 
the Ebrew, but yetſo as many new words were invented too. 
Hence he obſerves that the Aſarick Greeks came nearer to 


the Ebrew than the European. And if this opinion hold true, py. 47s 


It is the beſt foundation for deriving other languaves from 
the Ebrew - a thing attempted by the ſame learned perſon , 
as you may ſee In the book, forecited, and endeavoured by 
Guichardus, Avenarius ana others. Thus we ſee there is 


no agreement .in mens minds .concerning the diviſion of 


tongues at Babel. 


But having ſet down this opinion with its reaſons, I ſhall $:&, 4. 


not ſo leave the received opznro7, but ſhall firſt ſee what may 
be {aid for that, and leave the judgement concerning the 
apr. of cither to the underſtanding Reader. And it 

ems to be grounded on theſe reaſons. 1. That had it been 
left to mens own choice; there cannot bea ſufficient reaſon 
aſſigned of the diverſity of /anguages in the world. For 
there being one /anguage originally in the world, whereby 
men did repreſent their conceptions to one another ; -we can- 
not imagine that men ſhould of themſelves introduce” ſa 
great an alteration, as whereby to take 'off that neceſſary 
ſociety and converſe with each other, which even nature it 


ſelf did put men upon. Hence Calviz and others conclude Annotan Gen. 
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that prodigts loco habenda eſt linguarum diverſitas ; becauſe 1112 = 


there having been that freedom of converſe among men, it 
1s not to be ſuppoſed. they. ſhould of themſelves, cut it off to 
their mutual diſadvantage. But to this it is ſaid, that the 
long traft of time and diverſity of cuſtoms might alter the 


language. I grant it much, but not wholly; and they would. 


only therein differ in their languages, wherein their c/foms 
differed : ſo thatthere would remain ſtill ſuch an agreement 
as whereby they might underſtandeach other ; which it 
will be hard to find in many of the eldeſt languages. As for 
the length of time, though that doth alter much im reference 
to words and phraſes, in which that of Horace holds true , 
Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere, &c. Yet it will be yet 
more diſftcult to find where meer length of time -hath 
brought a whole laguage out of uſe, and another in the 
room Of It, But that whichl1 think deſerves well to be con- 


Eecee ſidered, 
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ſidered is this, that the greateſt alteration 6flangnaves in the 


world hath riſen from Colonies of Nations that uſed another 
language ; and ſo by the mixture of both together the 


language might be much altered : as the Hebrew by: the 


Chaldees in Babylon : the Spaniſh, Italian and others by the 
Latin, as Breerwood ſhews, our own by the Normans and 


others. So that were there not a diverſity of languages 


ſo 


poſed, this enterfering of people would bring no con- 
ſiderable alteration along with it, no more than a Colony 
from New England would alter our language here. And 
as for another cauſe aſſigned of the change of ANgUAges, the 
difference of climates, which Bedzn gives as the reaton why 
the Northern people uſe conſonants and aſpirates ſo much, 
eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Badrick ſea 
who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum finum. 
And ſo R. D. Kimchi obferves. of the Ephraimites , Judg. 
x2. 6. that it was the air that was the cauſe of their ping 
and calling it S*bboleth, as he there obſerves of the men of 
Sarpbath, that is the French, that they could not pronounce 
Schin, but pronounced it- like Than Raphe. But by theſe 
examples we ſee that this would canſe only an alteration as 
to fome letters and ſyllables, and rather as to the pronincia- 
ton than any variety of the languaze. So that we fee that ſet- 
ting aſide the corfuſron of languages at Babel, there can be 
no reaſon ſufficient aſſigned for the variety of languages in 
the world, 2. Though it be granted, that a confuſion in 
their minds without diſtinct ke:gnuager were enoughto make | 
them deſiſt from-their work, yet the conrext in that place , 

Gez.. 11. doth infer-a- diverſity of rongues, as will appear 
from the antecedents and conſequents ; as from the firſt verſe, 
where It 1s not conceivable why it ſhould be there taken 
notice of as ſuch a remarkable circumſtance, that then they 
had but one tangaave before they ſet upon this work, if there 
was not a diverſity of roxgues cauſed by the work they went 
about; but eſpecially, ver. 6. where God takes ſuch notice 
of this very thing, that they had but one language, wherein 
they were {o confident to carry on their work; therefore, 
wer. 7; when he would deſtroy their work by confounding 
tbeir language, it muſt be by multiplying that language into 
many 
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many more; for it muſt be taken in oppoſition to what is ſaid 
in the other verſe. And what is there added, their not un- 
derſtaading one anothers ſpeech ſeems torefer not to their in- 
ward -cozceptions, as though they did not underſtand one 
anothers mznds. but tothe outward expreſſions, as NAW doth 
apparently relate to them further in ver. 8. this is ſet down 
asthe cauſe of their diſperſion, which had the Tongue been 
the ſame afterwards as it was before, conld have been no 
reaſon for it. Aggin ſome argue from the name Babel given 
to the place from 7712 which ſignifies toconfound and mingle 
things of ſeveral kinds together. So uſed Zudz. 19.21. 
E ſay 30. 24. Job 6.5.&c. thence the name 222 and 1Qva 
the middle © left out, as in Gelgotha for Golgoltha, Kigal- 
tha for Kilkaltha and others of a like nature. Beſides, there 
ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, th:+ the families were 
divided according to their tongues, Gen. 10. 5.,20,31. which 
doth at leaſt imply a dverſity of rengues among them, the 
cauſe of which muſt be aſſigned by them who will not allow 
cf the confuſion and diviſion of languages at Babel. Further, 
' this ſeems moſt agreeable to Gods end in making of them 
thus leave off their work, that there mightbe not only a pre- 
ſent judgment upon them, but that which might remain to 
poſterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe 
who recede from the common opinion leſt they ſhould give 
advantage to Irfidels by attributing that to a miracle. which 
might be done without, ſeem to be more” wary than wiſe 
init. For beſides that it is certain that miracles may be in 
thoſe things which might be effected otherwiſe by natural 
cauſes, when they are produced without the help of thoſe 
cauſes, and ina fpace of time impoſlible to zature ; and that 
it hath not been as yet proved how ſuch diyerſity of rongues 
as 1s in the world wouls have been effefted without ſuch a 
miracle ;, it muſt be granted by them that there was a m- 
racle In it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould be inthe 
variety of languages, than in the ſignification of the fame 
words | underſtand not. But I ſee no neceſlity of aſſerting 
that every one of the families had a diſtin&t language, and 
the common opinion of 70 or 72. as the Gr. families and as 
many languages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy by 
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_ Go tearned men-: as is eaſily proved -from the dividing Father 
” "pra Ger. and Children, whoſe families could not certainly be withoat * 
E. 7J.1.ci1s them: and ſome ſuppoſed tobe unborn then as Fottay's 

”” , Buxt.aiatr. 13 Children; eſpecially if we fay as many do, that the 

— - ag M Confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and Foftan was his 

= ket. 58, younger brother, as the Fews generally do. To the laſt 

objection it may be replyed, that the agreement of lax- 
guages in ſome radical words doth not infer the derivari- 
oa Of the one from the other, as 1s plain in the Perſian and 

4Y '  -German,zin which learned men have obſerved ſo many words 

Lipſ.cent.3» ©. 4 : « . 

&þ 44 alike. And ſo by —_— of the inhabitants about 

| Busbeq-ep-24+ T aurick_ Cherſoneſe ; and 10 In moſt of our modern Tongues 

"MR there may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence 

—_- or derivation. Again, though it be granted that the /a- 

guages of them who were at Babel were confounded, et it 

1s not neceſſary we ſhould ſay thatall Noahs poſterity were 

there. It is thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham 

Philol.ſacr. And his company ; 4f ſo, then Sem and his p:fterity might re- 

p.2.c.6, Tain the language they had before,only with ſome variations. 

But this is very uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and 

Peleg, from whole vicinity other bordering Nations might 

make uſe of many of their primitive words :' and for the 

Greekg,it will be granted that many of their words,eſpecially 

the old Beotick,, had affinity with the Hebrew , but it was 
from the Pelaſg: at firſt and. Cadmus the Phenician after- 

« ., Wards: theold Canaanitiſh language, being if not the pure v7 
Hebrew, yet a dialect of that rongye, as is proved by many 
learned men. But however theſe things be, it is not neceſſa- 
ry to ſay that all other tongues ſo called, were then ex- 
1{ſtent at that coxfuſton: but the preſent carſe did divide their 

languages who were there, and that all diviſion of languages 
ſince, 1s to be looked upon as the effect of that curſe. 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of /a-- 
gages was cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily un- 
derſtand how the ancient tradition came to be corrupred and 

| altered in the world. Tz 

B Seb. 5. Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient rradition, 

1 was, the fabulouſneſs of the Poers : for theſe made it their. 

deſign to diſguiſe all their ancient fories under Fables, £ 
| 2 2 which 
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tains whence they derzved them, they did fo 7c)4v as Cle- $ryamar.s; c. 


- ptures,only changing Greece into the whole earth,and Deuca- 


F ng 
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| the Nations they wentto ; and by mixing their own tradi- 


Truths can hardly be diſcerned, becauſe of that multirude 
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which they were ſo loſt, that they could never recover them 
afterwards. For the elder Poets of Greece being men of 
greater learninz than generally the people were of, and be- 
ing converſant in egypt and other parts, did bring mn 
new reports of the ancient. times which they received from 


tions and others together,and by ſuiting what was remaining 
of the ancient tradition of theſe, they muſt needs make a 
ſtrange confuſrcn of things together, and leave them much 
more obſcure and fabulous than they found them. And here- 
in all their canning and ſubrilty lay in putting a zewface on 
whatever they borrowed from other Nations, and making | I 
them appear among themſelves ina Greek habit, that the - *6Þ& 
former owners of thoſe traditions could ſcarce challenge  . —— 
them as theirs under ſo ſtrange a Metamorphoſis. For thoſe 
things which were molt plain and hifforical in the Foun- 


mens Alexandrinus ſpeaks (or as Origen, waxizimes 11k 1140) Cell. b. 4. 
wrap them up under ſo great Ayrhology that the Original 


of prodigious fables, with which they have inlaid them. 
But as great astheir artifice was in the doing this, we may 
yet diſcern apparently many of thoſe »articular courſes 
which were taken by them to di/gxiſe and alter the primi- 
tive tradition. | = 

1. Artributing what was done by the great Anceſtors_of . 
mankind to ſome perſons of their own Nations. Thus the 
Thefſalians make Deucalion to be the perſon who eſcaped 
the _ and from whom the world was peopled after it. 
And whoever compares the relation of the flood of Deu- 
calion in Apollodorus with that in the Scripture, might eaſily 
render . Apollodorus his Greek, 1n the' language: of the Scri- 
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lion into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ararat, and Fupiter into Feho- 

vah. On the ſame account the Athenians attribute the flood 

to Ogyges, not that the flood of Ogyges and Dencalion were 

particular and diſtin deluzes, which many have taken a 

great deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral ages; 

But as Deacalion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, fo F 
. EEE 3 was. 
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- on that account they ſuppoſed mankind derived. And on 


 improbably of Hemer and ſome ancient Poers ) yet all theſe 
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telt Antiquity, was on the ſame account in both places 

attributed to both theſe. . Becauſe as mankind was ſup- 
poſed to begin again after the flood,ſo wy had among them 
no memory extant of any elder than theſe two,from whom 


the ſame reaſon it may be ſuppoſed that the Aſfyrians at- 
tribute the flood to Xiſurhrus, whom they ſuppoſed to be a 
King of Aſſyria;, but the circumſtances of the ſtory as de- 
livered by Alexander Polyhiftor, and Abydenus, are ſuch as 
make it clear to be only a remainder of the univerſal flood 
which happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſalians 
make Prometheus to be the Protoclaſt the  Peloponneſians 
Phoronews, as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, whom Phoro- 
nides the Poet calls TATICA TW & vBpo my, the Father of MAN= 
kind. This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the anci- 
ent.cradition,by ſuppoſing all that was conveyed by it to have 
been afted among themſelves. Which may be imputed part- 
ly to their ignorance of the fate of their ancient rimes.and 
partly to their pride, leſt they ſhould ſeem to come behind 
others in matters of Antiquity. | 
2. Another fountain of Heathen Mythology, was, the 
taking the 1d4:o-: of the Oriental Languages in a proper 
Tenſe. For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient rradirions were 
conveyed to them in the ancient Hebrew by the Pelaſgi, or 
were delivered to them by the Phenicians, or were fetched 
- out of the Scriptures themſelves ( as ſome ſuppoſe, though _ - 


ſeveral ways agreeing in this,that the zradirions were Orien- 
ral, we thereby underſtand how much of their Mythology 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſenſe 
without attending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From 
hence Bocbartus hath ingeniouſly fetched many Heather 
Fables. Thus when Neah is faid to be 1QIRN WR Gen. 
9.20. whichin the 1diom of the Hebrew only ſignifies a 
husbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſe for 5 41g 3 ys, 

and thence Saturn who was the ſame with Noah (as will ap- 

pear afterwards) is made by Mythologiſts the husband'of 
Rhea which was the ſamewith the Earth. So the Gyants 
| making 
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the Scriptures! i ſerted. 587 
making war againſt Heaven, -was only a Poetical adumbri 

tion of the deſign at the building of Babel, whoſe rop.in the 
Scripture is ſaid to reach D\QWA, which in the Hebrew fig- Gh11-4. 
nifies only a great hezghe ;; but to aggrandize the Srory, was — 


taken in the literal interpretation, that they attempted 
Heaven. So when they are ſaid to fight againſt the Gods, 


 Bochartus thinks it might be taken from that phraſe of Nim- 


rod, that he was a zughty hunter, ANN) '1 D?, before the Lord, 
we render it, but it ſometimes ſignifies aoainff the Lord. So: 


what Abydenus ſaith of the Gyanrs, that they were u mc ys Apud Euſeb. 
& vdepviss, thoſe that Came out of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be Prep. Evang. 


taken from that phraſe, Gen. 10. 11. RY} YN 1D e rerra ip- {9 
ſa exiit. But far morelikely and probable 1s that wich lear- 


ned men are generally agreed in concerning Bacchns his be- 


ing born of Fupiter*s thigh, which is only an expreſſion of 
that Hebraiſm \IV \R8Y1, wherein coming ont of the thigh js a Gen. 45.6. 
phraſe for ordinary procreation. 

3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration of the zames 3: 
in the ancient tradition, and putting names of like impor- 
tance tothem in their own language. Thus 7upiter who was 
the ſame with (Bam, was called Z:vs a&>s mv Cov, as IN. 
from Zan, fervere, incaleſcere. *Aupiv Þ Ayn] vgniuo 
+ &iz, faith Herodotus ; him whom .the © reeks call Zavs , 
the eZgyptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whoſe memory was 
preſerved under Neptune, to whoſe portion the Iſlands in 


the Sea fell, was called by the Greeks [Toerfv, which comes Phales. L. 1. 


(faith Bochartus) from the Purick, [WP which. ſignifies 6 1-- 
large and broad , which 1s the very importance of the He- 
brew 1713), thence in alluſion to the name, it 1s ſaid, Ger. 


9. 27. M9? E2IN9RND), God ſhall enlarge Zaphet. Thence 


the Epithetes of Neptune are #vqumpr& , evpval, pur ey , 
all equally alluding to the-name Fapher. So ' Amway in the 
Greek is of the ſame importance with the Hebr. WW, Damon, 
from T1 to deſtroy. Thence we read, Dent. 32. 17. they 
ſacrificed IYNW097 to Devils. Canaanin the Hebrew ſigni- 
fies. a Merchant ; thence Mercary , under. whom the. 
memory ' of Canaan the ſon. of Cham. was preſerved , 
is derived by many from 139 to ſell. Ceres,, which was 
the Inyentreſs of Apricultxare , from W111 which —_ | 
| reaar - 
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 bread-corn. Theſe ard many others are produced by Yeoſſins, 
-  Heinſius, Bochartus and other learned men, which I inſiſt 
not. on, becauſe iny deſign is only digires ad fontes intendere , 
and to make theſe handſome and probable conjectures, ar- 
runny to our purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe looſe and 
1cattering obſervations into ſome order and method, in 
which they have not yet appeared, nor been improved to * 
that end which I make w/e of them for.  -_- * + 

4. When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguous and equi- 
vocal, they omitteg.that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, 
and took that which was more ſtrange and fabulous. From 
hence the learned Bochartus. hath fetched the Fable of the 
golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but the 7cbbing the 
Treaſury of the King of Colchis ; but it was diſguiſed un- 
der the name of the golden Fleece, becauſe the Syriack, word 
RI ſignifies both a Fleece and a 7reaſury. So the Bulls and 
Dragons which kept it, were nothing, but the walls and braſs 
gates; for MW 1ignifies both a Buland a Wall, and wn2 
Braſs and a Dragon. And fo the Fable: of the Braſf-Bull 
in the mountain Arabyrixs which foretold calamities, aroſe 
from the equivocation of the Phanician # Hebrew words 
wria 7R which ſignifie either Dot#or Augur, or los ex 
ere, a foreteller of events Or a brazen Bull. From the like 
ambiguity of the word R'D7R aroſe the Fable of Fupiter 
ſealing Exropa in the form of a Bull, becauſe_the word ei- 
ther ſignifies a_ Ship In which he conveyed her away, or a 
Bull; or it: may be tne Ship had 5>#mo bovs, as the ſhip | 
St. Paul failed in had Caftor and Pollux, it being uſyal to 
call their Ships by the names of the ſigns they carried. From 
The like equivocarion in the Phenician language doth Bo- 
chartus fetch many. other Heathen Fables, in his excellent - 
Piece de Phenicum Calonizs,, as particularly that of Arethuſa 
coming from Alpheus, which was from \27R a Ship , be- 
cauſe it was not far from-an excellent Haven. And ſo he 
makes the Chimera to be more than a meer ens rationss ; for 
he takes the Chimera which Belleroppon conquered, to be ar* 
Iy the people of Solymi under the three Generals, Aryss , 


Canaali.cs Treſios, and Arſalus; WR that ſignifies a Lion ; Trofibis 


was INN WR" the head of a Serpent : Arſalus was 704 WR 
| | = a young 
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Lyon, a Goat, and a Serpent. Thus we ſee how eafie a matter 
it was to advance the Heathen Mythology from the equiveca- 
tron of the Oriental Languaves, 1n which their Traditions 
were conveyed to them. | | 

But yet a more prolifick prixciple of Mythology was by 
attributing the a&#:0ns of ſeveral perſons to one who was the 
firſt or the chief of them. Thus it was in the ſtories of 
Tupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Funn, Bac- 
chus and Hercules , which were a collection of the ations 
done by a multitude of perſons, which were all attributed to 


one perſon. So Yoſſins tells us before the time of the Tro- De 1dol.1. x. 


janWars , moſt of their Kings, who were renowned and 
powerfull, were called Foves. . Now when the att:ons of all 
theſe are attributed to one Fupiter of Creer, they muſt needs 
ſwell his ſtory up with abundance of Fables. Yoſſims hath 
taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an hiſtorical manner 
the ſtories of the ſeveral Fupiters, whereofhe reckons two 
Argives , a third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King 
' of Phrygza, and two more of Cree ; to one of which, without 
© anydiltinCtion, the aCtions of all the reſt were aſcribed, and 
who was worſhipped under the name of Fxpzrer. And ſo be-- 
ſides the aneient Neptune, who was the {ame with Fapher, 
they ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, orone that 
had great power at Sea; but beſides theſe, there were two 
famous Neprtunes among the Greeks, the one of Athens, the 
other the bxilder of the walls of. Troy : now the ſtories of 
all theſe being mixed together, muſt needs make a ſtrange 
confuſion. So for Mars, beſides that ancient one they had by 
the Oriental tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and 


Arcadian Mars. What abundance' of Aercnries are we "IM L..2. de 
told of by Twly? and of no leſs than five Aenerva?s ? Eve- Natur. D. 


ry angry. ſcornfull jealous Queer would fill up the Fables of 
Fune, who was equally claimed by the Argives and Samians. 
What conteſts were there between the Greeks and e/£gypti- 
ans concerning the Country of Bacchus , or Zaber Pater , 
whoſe ſtory was made up of many patches of the Oriental 
ftory, as will appear afterwards. The ſame may be faid of 


Hercules., Now what a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the 
, T7 FRE number 
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a yours kid, and ſo the Chimera conſiſted of the form of a. 
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ons:ofall ſuch to him, who came near him in that which his 
memory was moſt remarkable for : And in thoſe things 


which they did retain of the Eaſtern tradition, it was an 


uſual thing to confound perſons, places and aCtions toge- ' 
ther. So the ſtory of Enoch and Merhuſelah is joyned to- 


gether by Srephanus de Urbibaus, under the name of *:\:ronG, 


Who 1s there ſaid to live above 3oo years ( which agrees 
with Ercch as the name doth) and that at his death the 


world ſhould be deſtroyed by a Flood; which agrees with 
Aethuſelah. So Abraham by o_—_— is called worezayic , 
which belongs to 7/aac his Son , ſo the aCtions of Nimrod, 
Ninus and Cham, are confounded together in their Afy- 


thology. By theſe ſeveral ways now we underſtand how the 


eriginal tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered in 


_ the Heathen Mythology. 


., I come now to the footſteps of pan. nn” out ; Which 
notwithſtanding theſe corrapriovs, may be diſcerned in the 
Heathen Mytbelozy , which I ſhall methodically inquire 
after according to the ſeries of Scriprure-hiſtory. That the 


names given to. God in Scripture were preſerved among the 


Phenicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the 
Phenician Theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblius out of San- 
chontathon ; wherein we reade of the God Iv, which hath 
the ſame letters with 7177; beſides which there we -meet 


with ja7e, the ſame with (2p, the moſt High, and *& , 


which is 58, the ſtrong God; Beelſaman, which is, POW 52 
the God of Heaven, and 'Exwasp, the very name of God uſed 
in the beginning of Gereſes ſo often. Beſides, in thofe fras- 
ments we have expreſs mention of the Chaos, and the ever- 
;ng following it, or the darkxefs on the face of the Deep ;, the 
Creatien of Angels under the Forzmwir, FIQOW MAY thofe 


| brings which contemplate the Heavens : and the Creation of 
mankind, 3. 74 wire dvius, 3. &; NV \D Þ faith Bocharins ,, 


the vasce of themouth of God, which is by Gods word and in- 
ſhiration; when it 1s expreſſed that God faid, Ler us make 
714n, and that he breathed into him the breath of life. After. 


bt - * Book IMl. 
\”. .- gamber of Fables ?_ when they had oe whoſe memory was 
-  - anciently —_— among them, they attributed the a&:- 


we reade: of yr and wn;27 ,, which properly agree 
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ceives that the memory of Adam was preſerved among the 


carminibus Tuiſtonem Deum terra editum, & filium 
num, orizinem gentis, conditoreſque. Either by Tuiſto Adam 


is underſtood, who was formed of the Earth, and by Man- 


mus, Noah : or by Txiſko God may be underitood, and by 
Mann, ' Adam ;, to which conjecture may be added. fur- 
ther, that the ſame Author reports that ſome of the Gey- 
mans ſacrificed to 1/is,which Yoſſins likewiſe conceives to be 


a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha. And ſo among the e£gy- . 
ptians it 15 with like probability conceived that Adam and 


1ſcha were preſerved under Oferis and Iſis, as they were hi- 

orically taken. In Cslic:ia, the City Adana 1s thought to 
have ſome remainder of the name of Adam, for the Greeks 
had no termination in 2. therefore for Adam they. pro- 
nouncedit Adan, and that from '4a/zv3, and fo the City 


Adana : Now that ' adtzris by Stephan de Urbibus, is (aid 


to be the Sor of Heaven and Earth. "51 5 > ' Aduvds yits of Stephanus V. 
vegvs mw, This Adanws, hetells us, was otherwiſe called "Ave. 


K-:yF or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſerved the 


memory of Adam ; for Diodorus, Thallns, Caſſius, Severns, Apolag. c. 10. 


and Cornelius Nepos, doall ( as Tertwllian ſaith ) confeſs 
Saturn to have been a man; and according to their Fables, 
he muſt haye been the frſ# of mrem. Saturn was the Sox of 
Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam : he taught men 
Husbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the 

round ? Beſides, that power which Satury had, and was 

epoſed from, doth fitly ſet out the Dominion man had in 
the Golden Aze of Innocency which he loſt by. his own folly. 
And Adams hiding himſelf from the preſence of the Lord, 
gave occaſion to the name of Satwrn, from Satar to hide. 
We find ſomething of Cain preſerved in the Phanician. an- 
tiquities, under the name of Aygine® or Ayes ic, the firſt 
Countryman or Husbandman, who with his brother Ay eg 
built houſes, and the firſt foundation of a City is attributed 
to Carr : and on that account Yoſſivs canjettures that the 


memory of Cats wife was preſerved under Yefta, both be- yofe. de 1det. 
cauſe ſhe was the daughter of Satwry, i.e. of Adam, and%. 1.c. 17. 


E'A that 
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to Adam, who was made out of the Earth. Voſſins con» De Idol. k ts 
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WY © Origines Sacr@: Book ITE 
44 Ss that ſhe is faid $7 cuudy ramoudbyy Evpery, fo find out firſt the- 
= way of building houſes. That Tubal-Cain gave firlt. occa-. 
ſion to the name and worſhip of Yulcar, hath: been very. 
| probably conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 
Gen, 4. 22. names, and that Tubal-Cain is expreily mentioned to be ar: 
by Inſtrutter of every Artificer in braſs and iron; and as near 
relation as Apollo had to Vatican, Fubat had to Tubal-Cain, 
who was.the Inverter of Muſich,, or the Father of all ſuch- 
4 21. 45 handle the Harp and Organ ; which the Greeks attribute to: 
: "  Aﬀpolle. Andif that be true which Genebrard and others: 
aſcribe to Naamah, the ſiſter of Fubal and Tubal-Carn, 
| viz. that ſhe was the inventer of: Spinning and Weaving, - 
= then-may ſhe come in for Afnerva. Thus we ſee there 
7” were ſome, though but obſcure footſteps preſerved, even. 
of op part of Scriptare-hiſftory which preceeded the 
Flood. . 
' Se; $8: Thememory of theDeluge it ſelf we have already found 
_ to bepreſervedin the Heather Mythology ; we come there-. 
fore to Noah and: his poſterity. Many parcels of Noahs- - 
memory were preſerved in the ſcattered fragments of many 
Fables, under Saturn, Fanus, Prometheus; and Bacchus. Bo- 
Phales. 1.1. Chartus inſiſts on no fewer than 14 Parallel} between Noah 
Is and the Heathen Saturn, which he faith are ſo plain, that 
 _ thereis nodoubt but under Sarrry, Noah was underſtood 
in the Heathen Mythology. Saturn was faid to be the com-. 
mon Parent of Mankind, ſo was Noah ;- Saturn wasa ult. 
King, Noahnot only r:ghteoms himſelf, but a Preacher of 
righteouſneſs; The golden Age of Saturn was between Noabr-. 
and the diſperſion of Narions.ln Noahs time all mankind had. 
but one Language, which the Heathens.extend under Satwrn, 
both-:to men and beaſts : The plantation af Y7zes attributed: 
to Saturn by the Heathens, as to Noah by the Striprures -. 
The Law of. Satrry mentioned. by the Poers, that none. 
ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of the Gods without puniſhment. 
ſeems to reſpett the fafFand-curſe of Cham,in reference to 
Noah, Saturn and- Rhea, and thoſe with them are ſaid to. 
be born of Therzs, or the Ocean, which plainly atlades to 
Naah and his companies eſcaping the Flood; thence a ſhip 
was the fynbol of Saturn ; and that. Saturn devoured _ 
ts - 
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Ehap. 5: The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. qo **X# 

his children ſeems to-be nothing elſe but the: deſtruftion of, + © 

the old world by Noahs flood. And not only under Saturn, but: "= 

under Promerheus.too was Noahs memory preſerved. Dzode- Biblioth. 3. 7 

rus ſpeaks of the great flood under Prometheus; and Prome- | 

theus implies.one thathath forecaſi-and wiſdom, ſuchas Noah 

had, whereby he foretold the flood and was faved init,when- 

_ others were Epimethers?s that had not wit. to prevent their: 

own deſtruction. =: | 
And no wonder if Prometheus were Noah,that the forming. | I 

mankind was attributed to him, when the world:-was peopled | 

from him. Herodotus his ſaying that Aſia was Promethenss» 

his wefe, might relate tothe Country Neah. lived in and our... 

propagation from:thence. Another part of Noahs memor 

was preſerved under Fans; the. name of Fanxs is mo : 

probably derived from Jv) becauſe of Noahs planting a Vine, _ 

and Fanys was called Confrvinslaith XMatrobrus, & conſerendo,, | S. 

hoc.eft 4 propagine generis humani que Jano autore conſeritur 3 y, payers. 

now to whom can this be ſo properly applyed. as to Noah Phill. ſacr.... 

from whom mankind was propagated ? and Zans his be-:P: 2c 5*.. 

ing bifrons or looking Teow x, onw, forward and backward, . 

is. not fo fit an emblemof anything as of Noahs ſeeing . 

thoſe two ages before and after the flood. - And it-is fur- 

+ ther obſervable which Plutarch ſpeaks of in his - Romar 

queſtions, that the ancient cozys had on one {idethe image... 

of Fanuswith his two faces,on the other oils Tpvuray i Tpieey. 

eſuxacaſuulw, the fore or. hinder part of a ſhip, -by which the: - 

memory of the Ark, of Noah ſeems to have been preſerved. . 

Thus we ſee what Analogy there is.in the ſtory of anus with 

that of Noah : not that [give credit:to thoſefooleries which 

tell us of Noahs coming from- Paleſtine with his ſon Faphee. 

into /raly: and planting Colonies. there, for which we are -. 

beholdiap; to the ſpurious Ethruſcar Antiquities ; but all 

that I afſert, is, that the ſtory of Noah might bepreſerved - 

in-the eldeſt Colonzes, though diſguiſed under other names: - 

- a$here in the caſe.of Fanxs. . And on the-ſame account that 

the name of Fanxs is attributed to Noah, ſome likewiſe be- -. 

lieve him to have been the moſt ancient Bacchrs who was, 

according to Drodorus; wenn ms apmias, the firſt planter of» * 

Vines and.inſtrutter of men 11: making Wines. and: beſides Bivliah. - 

| F fff . | Bacchus]; 
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 Origines Sacre 5 | Book ITL. 
Bacchus his being twice bern, ſeems only an adumbration of 


| Neahs preſervation after the flood,which might be accoun- 
. teda ſecond nativiry when the reſt of the world was deſtroy- 


ed; and withall Philoſtrarus 1n the life of Apollonius relates 


p. "Philiftr. c. 4. that the ancient Tidian Bacchw came thither out of Aſyria, 


_ 


:Sef. *D 


_ Vol. de Idol. 

'#f. I. Co. 18. 
Boch. Phalee. 
2] I-CoI-64P+2+ 


 Peldb. 1.1. 
Co 16, 


which yet more fully agrees with Noah. So that from theſe 
ſcattered members of Hppolyrr and theſe hroken fragments 
of traditions, we may gather almoſt an entire hiſtory of all 
the paſſages concerning. Noab. 

As the ſtory of Saturn and Noah do much agree, ſo the 


| three ſons of Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Fupiter, Neptune, 


and Pluto have their peculiar reſemblances to each other. 
Of which Yoſſius and Bochariw have largely ſpoken, and we 
have-touched on already. Beſides which this latter author 
hath carried the parallel tower, and finds Canaan the ſonof 
Cham, the-ſame with Aderowry the ſon of Fupiter ;, as it was 
the curſe of Canaan to be a ſervant of ſervants, ſo Mercary 
is always deſcribed under ſervile employments ; his wings 


Femto be the ſhips of the Pheanicians who were derived 
from Carman, and his' being the God of trade noting the 


great #rrchamndize of the Phenicians, and Mercurees theevery 
noting the Pyracies, or at leaſt the ſubrilty and craft of the 


Phonitiaris ;, he'was the Father of eloquence and Aſt ronomy, 


as terrers and Afronomy came from the Phanicians into 


Greece, Thefſame author parallels N;»wod and Bacchus, 


and Aagoe and Promethews together. The name of Bac- 
chus 1s but alight wariation of WiI2 Bar-chus, as Nimrod 
was the fon of Chas, 'and: Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the 
Greeks, which 1s'the very name of Nimwred among then), and 
Bacchxs 1s called Z»yedc, whichexcellently interprets Nim- 
roas being a mighty hunter. Bacchus his ex 


1ndia'werethe attempts of Nemrod and the Aſſyrian Em- 
perors.. On which account Yoſſius makes Nimrod or Belus 
the moſt ancient Mars; for Heſftieus AMleſins ſpeaks of 
Enyalius which'is Xfars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. 
Thatthe memory of Magog was preſerved under Promethe- 
4s, theſe things make it probable, that Magog was the ſon 
of Fapher, as Prometheus of Tapetus, and that the poſterity 
of Afzgog wasplaced about Carcaſus, where ay is 

— | elgned 


/ 


peditions into 
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Chap. 5. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 595” 
feigned to lie: and the earing of Promethens his heart is on- 5 
ly an interpretation of 13/9 which applied to the heart ſig- - 
nifies to waſte away and be conſumed. Thus far Bocharras. 
The Phoenician antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the 3 
memory of Abrahams {oerificing his ſon Tſaac, by that place ; 
which Exſcb:us produceth out of Porphyries book concern- 
ing the Fews ; where he relates, bow Saturn whom the Phoe- 
nicians call Iſrael, when he reigned in thoſe parts, and had an | 
onely ſon called Jeoud of a Nymph called Anobret, being under V. Scalizer. 
ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſon of his being cloathed not-ad fr. Gr. 
with a royal habit. Here we have a royal perſon called 
Tſrael;, and that Abraham ſhould be accounted a King in 
thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, | 
and what petty royaltzes there were in thoſe times. But Gro- Grot.in Deur. 
ri, and from him Yoſſ;us, do not think that Abraham was © 18-v- 10. 
here called 1/7ac], but that the tranfcriber of Eu/ebins mee- 4 o " _ 
ting with ia ſuppoſed it to be a contraction of i-ea3a, and fo * 
writ it at length. It muſt be acknowledged that i. is uſed in 
the Phenician Theology for Satarn, but.yet the circom- 
ſtances of the ſtory make the ordinary reading not impro- 
 bable ; neither is it ſtrange, 'that Abrahaz ſhould be called 
by the name of the people which he was the Progenitor of. 
T hat 1/aac ſhould be meant by his onely ſox called Feoxd is 
moſt likely ; for when God bids Abraham go ſacrifice him,he 
faith, Take thy for IN" thy only ſon ; Fehid is the ſame with Gen. 22. 1; 
the Phanician Feoud, That ia is meant by Anobrer,; the 
original of the name implies, whictt is as Bochareus derives 
it MIIY 11 Annobereſt; that 1s, ex gratia concipiens, which 
the _— explains, Through faith-Saxa her ſelf received ne phenic. 
ſtrength to conceive ſeed. Now all the difference is, that col. . 2. c. 2. 
which was only deſigned and intended by Abraham, was be- Heb. 11. 11. 
lieved by the Phenicians as really done, that it might be as a 
preſident to them for their «vIpwn-wvalu, ſacrificing of men, a 
thing, fo much in uſe among. the Phenicians,, and all the 
Colonies derived from them, as many learned men have at 
large ſhewed: But beſides this, there are particular teſti- 
monies concerning Abraham, his age, wiſedom-and know- 
ledge, his Pars, fon of Chaldea, and the propagation of 


knowledge from fm among the Chaldeans; Phemcians, and 
| eAgyptians; 


a  Origanes Sacre : Book TI. 
- "Fofeb Antiq. eAgyptians, are extant out of Beroſus, Eupolemus, and others 
> -T.1.c.7. in Foſephwsand Euſcbius, and from thence tranſcribed by 
| Euſeb. PreÞ- many learned men, which on that account I forbear tran- 
72 _ 9 ſcribing as being common and obvious. 
- »6-4 10, Some have not improbably conjeCtured, that thememory 
.of Facob's long peregrination, and ſervice with his Uncle 
Laban, was preſerved under the ſtory of Apollo his baniſh- 
= Callmach. ment and being a Shepherd under Admerus. For Callimachus 
. Hymn. in A- reports that-Love was the cauſe of Apollo*s travails,as it was 
. polh. of Favoks, -and withall mentions ſtrange increaſe of Carrle 
-ungder Apollo*s care , anſwerable towhat the Scripture re- 
ports concerning Facob. But it 1s more certain , that the 
IE memory of Facov's ſetting up the fone he had reſted on for a 
” "Gem, 28.18, pillar, and. pouring oy/ upon it, and calling the place Berhel, 
= . . was preſerved under the- anointed fonres which the Pheni- 
” Scalig. not. Ccians from Bethel called Buwae, as hath been frequently 
 .- infr.Gr. B- obſerved by learned men ; from whence came the cuſtom 
E _ F of anointing ſtones among the Heathens, of which ſo very 
"04 + Dis many have largely diſcourſed. Thence the Proverb of a 
Swis. - ſuperſtitious man, mom aivov Armeyy negore, Which Arnc- 
JV. Heinſ.en . bizs calls lubricatum lapidem-& ex olivi rnguine ſordidatum. 
"Clem. Alex. Tt ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyl, was then the 
RP _ }; 4 ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The name Baina®:, 
= © Theoph-p.295 for ſuch a ſtone occurs in Hefychins , the Greek Erymolo- 
” . Herald. ad giſt, Damaſcins in Photius and others. That the memory 
Arnob. ae} of Teſepb in «Egypt was preſerved under the .Zgypriar 
ir 7, Apis, hath been ſhewed yith a great deal of probability by 
Ouret:ty El-the learned Yofſire, -in his often cited piece of 1dolarry, from 
_. menhorſt. ad the teſtimonies of Zalins AMaternus , Rufinus, and Suidas ; 
' Minuci.DeT-and from theſe three arguments. 1. The greatneſs of the 
- ol. 1-1. £-29« benefit which the eAgyptians received by Foſeph , which 
E \ | was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot , and 
=» that.no, {y-bol was ſo proper to-ſet- it out as the eAgypriar 
1 Aps ;, becauſe the famize was portended by-lean Kine, and 
| the plenty by fat ; and Afinucins at Rome for relieving the 
people in a time of famire,had a ſtatue of a golden Bull eret- 
ed to his memory. 2. Thee Agyprians were not backward 
to teſtifie their reſpect to Foſeph, as appears by Pharoah's 
Tewarding him 4 now it was the cxſtom of the e/Ezyprians 
; To 
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to preſerve the memories of their great Benefactors by ſome 
ſymbols to poſterity ;, which were at firſt intended only for a 
civil uſe, although they were after abuſed to Swperſtztion 
and Idolatry. 3. From the names of Apis and Seraprs. 
Apus he conceives to be the ſacred name of 7oſeph amang 
the eSgyptians, and is as much as ax Father ; fo Foſeph 
himſelt faith he was as a Father to Pharadh. And Serapes, as 
Rafinus and Suidas both tell us, had a buſhel upon his head, 
and Serapss 1s probably derived from mw ſor, which ſignifies 


a Bull, and Apis. So that by this means the ſtory of 7oſeph is 


atteſted by the Egyptians ſuperſtitions, of which they can 
give no account ſo likely as this is. 

Many things concerning Moſes are preſerved in the ftory 
of Bacchus, not that from thence we are to conclude thar 
Aoſes was the Bacchus of the Greeks, as Yoſſuus thinks, but 
they took ſeveral parts of the Eaſtern traditions concerning 
him, which they might have from the Phenicians who came 
with Cadmus into Greece, while the memory of Moſes was 
yet freſh among the Canaanites. In the ſtory of Bacchus 
as Yoſſius obſerves, it is expreſsly ſai4 that he was born in 
egypt, ard that ſoon after his birth he was put in an rk, 
and expoſed to the River, which tradition was preſervet 
among the Braſiate of Lacorica: and Bacchus in Orpheus 
is called Mioys , and by Plutarch de Iſide &+ Ofiride, Paleſt:- 
74s : and he is called &1udmp, which agrees fo Moſes, who 
beſides his own Mother was adopted by Pharaohs daughter : 
Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his beanty as 4oſes 
was,and was ſaid to be educated in a mount of Arabza called 
Nyſa , which agrees with Moſes his relidence in 4rabia 
forty. years; fo Plutarch mentions quzts Arorvos the ba- 
»iſhments of Bacchus, and Nonnus mentions Bacchus his 
flight into the red Sea: who likewiſe mentions his barrles in 
Arahia and with the neighbouring Princes there. Diodorus 
ſaith, that Bacchus his Army had'not only men but women 
init; which is molt true of the company which Moſes led. 
Orpheus calls Bacchus $owopoegy , and attributes to him 
Simaaxe $$udy, whereby we underſtand Moſes his being 
a Legrſlator, and that he delivered the Law in two T ables. 
Moſes his fetching water out of a rock, with his rod, 1s pre- 
| Geeg - | ſerved 
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ſerved in the Orgia of Bacchus, in which Euripides relates 
that Agave and the reſt of the Bacche celebrating the Orgza, 
one of them touched a rock and the water came out: and in 
the ſame Orgia Euripides reports how they were wont to 
crown t:.eir heads with Serpents, probably in.memory of the 
cure Of the fiery Serpents in the wilderneſs. A dog is made 
the companion of Bacchus, which is the -ſignification of 
Caleb, who ſo faithfully adhered to Moſes, To theſe and 
ſome other circumſtances inſiſted on by Yoſſins, Bochartus 
adds two more very conſiderable ones; which are, that 
Nonnus reports of Bacchus that he touched the two rivers 
Orontes and Hydaſhes with his thyrſus or rod, and that the 
rivers dried, and he paſled through them :; and that his 
Toy ſtaffe being thrown upon the ground crept up and down 
like a Serpent, and that the Indians were in darkzeſs while 
the Bacche enjoyed light 5 which circumſtances conſidered 
will make every one that hath judgement ſay as Buchartns 
doth 5 ex mirabils illo conſenſu vel cacis apparebit priſcos 


 febularum architeltos e ſcriptoribus ſacris multa efſe mutua- 
' eos. From this wonderful agreement of Heathen Mythology 


with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear that one is a cor- 
ruption of the other. That the memory of Foſhua and 
Sampſon was preſerved unler Hercules Tyrius , is made 
likewiſe very probable from ſeveral circumſtances ofthe 
ſtories. Others have deduced the many ries of Heathen 
worſhip, from thoſe uſed in the Tabernacle among the Fews. 
Several others might be inſiſted on, as the Parallel between 
Og and Typho, and between the old S:lenus and Balaam, 
both noted for their skill in divination, both taken by the 
water, Num. 2.5. both noted for riding on an Aſs: 8&3 ve 
Te me ay; ©, faith Lucian of the old Szlenus; and that 
which makes it yet more probable, is that of Pauſanas, 
&* 3» Ty Ebegioy yore Sianvs wine, Which ſome learned men 
have bzen much puzled to find out the truth of; and this 
conjecture which 1 here propound, may pals at teait for a 
probable account of it ; but I ſhall no longer inſiſt on theſe 
things, having I ſuppoſe, done what is ſufficient to our pur- - 
poſe, which is to make it appear what foor/eps there are of 
the truth of Scripture-hiſtory amidſt all the- corruptions of 
Heathen Mythology. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Scripture : 
the terms of Salvation only contained therein. The ground 
of the diſeſteem of the Scriptures is tacite unbelief. The 
Excellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the marers 
which God hath revealed therein.” The excellency of the 
diſcoveries of Gods nature which are in Scripture. Of 
the goodneſs and love of God in Chriſt. The ſutableneſs of 
thoſe diſcoveries of God to our natural notions of 4 Deity. 
The neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf to us in order to 
the regulating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of mens ſouls, and the corru- 
ptions which are in them. The only way of pleaſmg God diſ- 
covered in Scriptures. The Scriptures contain matters of 
greateſt myſteriouſneſs , and moſt univerſal ſatisfaftion ro 
mens minds. The excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scriptures, in regard of clearneſs, authority, 
purity, uniformity, and perſwaſroeneſs. The excellency of 
the Scriptures as arule of life. The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
the enconragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. 
The great excellency of the Scriptures , as containing un them 
the Covenant of Grace in order to mans Salvation. 


Aving thus largely proved the Truth of all thoſe 
paſſages of ſacred Scripture which concern the hiſtory 

of the firſt ages of the world, by all thoſe arguments which 
- a ſubject of that nature 1s capable of, the only thing lefc in 
order to our full provirg the Divinity of the Scriptures, is, 
the conſideration of thole matters contained in it, which are 
in an eſpecial manner. ſaid to be of Dzvine Revelation. For 
thoſe hiſtorical paſſages, though we believe them as contain- 
ed in the Scripture, to have been Divinely inſpired as well as 
others: yet they are ſuch things as ſuppoſing no Divine 
Revelation, might have been known ſufficiently to the world, 
Ggge 2 had 
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had not men been wanting to themſelyes as to the care and 
means of preſerving them; but thoſe marters which I now 
come to dilcourle of, are. of a more ſublime and tranſcendent 
nature, ſuch as it had been impoſſible for the mi7ds of mex 
to reach, had they not been immediately diſcovered by Ged 
himſelf. And thoſe are the terms and conditions on which 
the foul of man_may upon good grounds expett an eternal 
happineſs , which we allert the book of Scriptures to be the 
only authentick and infallible records of. Men might by the 
smprovements Of rcalon and the ſagacity of their minds diſ- 
coyer much, not only of the lapſed condition of their ſouls, 
and the neceſſity 2f a purgarioz of tazem in order to their | 
felicity , but mignt 1a the general know what things are 
plealing and acceptable to the Divine nature, from thoſe 
differences of good and evil which are unalterably fixed in 
the things themſelves; but which way to obtain any certain- 
ty of the remiſſion of ſizs, to recover the Grace and Favour 
of God, to enjoy pertect rranquillity and peace of conſcience, 
to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to his will, 
and by theſe to be aſlured of erernal bliſs, had been impoſſi- 
ble for men to have ever found, had not God himſelf been. 
graciouſly pleaſed to reveal them to us. Men might ſtiil 
have bewildred themſelves in following the ;gnes faru; of 
their own imaginations, and hunting up and down the world 
tor a path which leads to Heaven, but could have found none, 
unleſs God himſelf taking pity of the wandrings of men had 
been pleaſed to hang out a {izht from Heaven to dire them 
in their way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revela- 
tion tp direct them ſo to fteer their courſe, as to eſcape 
ſplitting themſelves on the rocks of open impieties, or being 
ſwallowed up in the quicksanas of terrene delights. Neither 
doth he ſhew them only what ſh:{ves and rocks they muſt 
eſcape, but whar particular ceurſe they muſt fteer , what 
ftar they. muſt have in their eye , what compaſs they muſt 
obſerve, what winds and gales they muſt expe and pray 
for, if they would at laſt arrive at erernal bliſs. Eternal. 
thſs ! What more could a God of infinite goodneſs promiſe,. 
or the ſoul of man ever wiſh for ? A Reward to ſuch who 
are ſo far from deſerving, that they are ſtil] provoking ; Glory 

| tO; 


{fd 
%, 


to ſuch who are more apt to be aſhamed of their duties, than 
of their offences ; but that it ſhould not only be a glorzous 
reward, but eternal too, is that which though it infuutely 
tranſcend the deſerts of the receivers, :yet It highly diſcovers 
the rnfinite goodneſs of the Giver. But when we not only 
know that there is fo rich a mine of incſtimable. rreaſures, 
but if the owzer of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to 1t, 
and give us certain and infallible directions how to come to 
the tull poſſeſſion of it, how much are wein /cve with miſery, 


and do we court Our own 74:ine, if we neglect to hearken to . 


his- d:reftzons, and obſerve his commands ! 

[This 1s that we are now undertaking -o make good con- 
cerning the Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred 
diſcoveries by which the ſouls of men may come at laſt to 
enjoy a compleat and eternal happineſs. One would think 
there could be nothing more needleſs in the world than to 
bid men regard their own weſffare, and to ſeek to be happy ; 
yet whoever caſts his eye into the world, will find no counſel 
ſo little hearkzed to as this, nor any thing which is more 
generally looked on as a matter rrivial and impertinent. 
Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, that 
either they think it no great wiſdom to let go their preſent 
t.old as to the good things of this world, for that which they 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever /ve to ſee or no; 
or elle that their mndsare in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not 
ſent on a Guiana voyage tO Heaven, whetner the certainty of 
it be yct fully diſcovered, or the i7ffruftions which are given 


be ſach. as may infallibly conduct them thirher. The firſt, 


though it hath the advantage of ſenſe, fraition, d:light, and 
further expeftation; yet to a rationalperſon who ſeriouſly 
reflects on himſelf, and ſums up what ( after at} is troubles 


and diſquietwents in the procuring, his cares in keeping, his- 


diſappointments in his expectations, his fears of lolmg whar he 
doth enjoy, and that wexation of ſpirit. which attends af 
theſe ) he hath gained of true eonrentment-to his mind, can 
never certainly believe that ever theſe things were intended 
for his happineſs. For is it poſlible that the ſou! of man 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and compleat- happineſs in this 


world, when nothing is able to make it happy, - but what - : 
maſt 
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moſt ſuirable to its nature, able to fill up its large capaciry, 
and commenſurate with its duration : but in this lite the 
matter of mens greateſt delights is ſtrangely unſuitable to the - 
nature of our rational beings, the meaſure of them too ſhort 

for our 'valt deſires to Wh themſelves upon ; the pro- 
portion £00 ſcant and narrow to run parallel with immortality, 
{rt muſt be then only a Supream, Infinite and Eternal Be- 
ing, W* ch by the free communications of his bounty "and 
goodneſs can fix and ſatiate the ſouls deſires, and by the 
conſtant flc wings forth of his uninterrupted ſtreams of 
favour will always keep up deſire, and yet always fatis- 
fie it : One whoſe goodneſs can only be felt by ſome tran- 
ſient couches here, whoſe love can' be ſeen but as through a 
lattice, whoſe conſtant preſence may be rather wiſhed for 
than enjoyed, who hath reſerved the full fight and fruition 
of himſelf to that furure fate when all theſe dark wezls ſhall 
| be done away, and the ſou! ſhall be continually ſurning 
her ſelf under immediate beams of light and love. But 
how or in what way the ſoul of mar in this degenerate 
condition ſhould come to be partaker of fo great a 
happineſs, by the enjoyment of that &od our natures are 
now at ſuch a diſtance from, is the greateſt and moſt 
important enquiry of humane nature ; and we continu- 
ally ſee how ſucceſsleſs and unſatisfactory the endea- 
vours of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who 
have ſought for this happineſs in a way of their own 
finding out ; The large volume of the Creation , where- 
in God hath deſcribed ſo much of his wi/dow and power, 
is yet too dark and obſcure, 'too ſhort and imperfect 
to ſet forth to us the way which leads to eternal hap- 
Pineſs. Unleſs then the ſame God who made mens ſouls 
at firſt, do ſhew them the way for their recovery ; as 
they are in a degenerate, ſo they will bein a deſperate cox- 
dition; but the ſame bownty and goodneſs of God, which did 
at firſt diſplay it (elf in giving being to mens ſouls, hath in 
a higher manner enlarged the diſcovery of itſelf, by making 
known the way whereby we may be taken into his Grace 
and Favour again. 


Which 
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Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, there- 
by to make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excel- 
lency, that we may have from thence the greateſt evidence, 
it could come from no other Author but God himſelf, and 
doth tend to no other ed but our eternal happineſs. Now 
that incomparable excellency which is in the ſacred Scri- 
ptures, will fully appear, if we conſider the matters contained 
in them under this threefold capacity. 1. As maticrs of Di» 
vine Revelation. 2. ASA rule of life. 3. As containing 
pa Covenant of grace which relates to mans -ternal hap- 

Heſs. 

n 1. Conſider the Scripture generally, s containing in it 


matters Of divine revelation , and therein the excellency of 


the Scriptures appears in two things. 1. The matters 
which are revealed. 2. The manner wherein they are re- 
vealed. | 

Ii. The matters which are revealed in Scripture, may be 
conſidered theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of the 
greateſt weight and moment. 2. As matters of the greateſt 


depth and myſteriouſneſs. 3. As matters of the moſt univerſal . 


fatufattion to the minds of men. 


1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and importance - 


for men to know. The wiſdom of men is moſt known by 
the werghe of the things they ſpeak; and therefore that 


wherein the wiſdom of God is diſcovered, cannot contain 


any thing that is mean and trivial; they muſt be matters of 
the higheſt: ;» 
world vauchſafes to ſpeak to men concerning : And ſuch we 


fhall find the matters which God hath revealed in his word : 
to be, which either concern the rectifying our appreherſions of . 


his nature, or making known to men their ſtate and conditi- 


ON, Or diſcovering the way whereby to: avoid eternal milery. . 
Now which is.there of theſe three, which ſuppoſing God to - 
diſcover his mind to the world, it doth not highly become . 


him to ſpeak ta men of ? | | | 
1. What is there which doth more highly concern men 
to know than God himſelf? or what more gloriows and ex- 
tellent objef could' he diſcover than himſelf to the world ? 
There is nothing certainly which ſhould more commend the 
: : Nt 
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| Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may grow more ac- 
quainted with God, that we may know more of his zature, 
and all his perfe&tions, and many of the great reaſons of his 
aCtings in the world. We may by them underitand with 
ſafety what the erernal purpoſes of God were as to the way 
of mans recovery by the death of his Sox 5 we may there ſee 
and underſtand the great wiſdom of God; not only in the 
contrivance of the world, and ordering of it, but in the gra- 
dual revelations of himſelf to his people, by what ſteps he 
trained up his Church till the fulneſs of time was come, what 
his a: was in laying ſuch a load of Ceremontes on his people 
of the Fews ; by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the 
full revelation of his Will to the World by ſpeaking in theſe 
laſt days by his Sen, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and di- 
vers manners by the Prophets, XC. wnto the Fathers. In the 
Scriptures we Tea.i the molt rich and admirable d:ſcoveries 
of Divine goodneſs, aid allthe ways and methods he uſerh 
in alluring ſinners to himſelf, with what Majeſty he com- 
mands , with what condeſcenſin he mtreats, with what im- 
portunity he wooes mens ſouls to be reconciled to him, with 
what favour he embraceth, with what tenderneſs he chaſti- 
ſeth , with what bowels he prrierh thoſe who have choſen 
him tobe their Goa With 'what power he ſupporteth, with 
what wiſdom he direiteth, with what coratals he refreſheth the 
ſouls of ſuch who are dejetted under the ſexſe of his diſplea- 
ſure, and yet their love is ſmcere towar.ls him! With what 
profound himility, what holy boldneſs, what becoming di- 
ſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importumiry Co we therein find 
the ſouls of Gods people addreſſing themſelves to him in 
prayer | With what chearfulneſs do they ſerve him, with 
what confidence do they rruſt him, with what reſolution do 
they adbere to him in all ftrezghts and difficulties, with what 
patience do they ſubmit to his W:ll in their greateſt extre- 
mities! How fearful are they of ſirming againſt God, how 
careful to pleaſe him, how regaraleſs of ſuffering, when 
they muſt chooſe either that or ſ#2i7g, how little apprehen- 
ſrve of mens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favour of 
God ! Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and pathetical- 
ly expreſſed in Scripture , do abundantly ſet forth to - 
tne 
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the exuberancy and Pleonaſm of God's grace and goodnefs to- 
wardshis people, which makes them delight ſo much in him, 
and be ſo ſenſible-of his diſpleaſure. Bur above all other 
diſcoveries of Gods goodnef, his ſending his Sox into the 
world to die for ſinners, is that which the Scriprure ſets forth 
with the greateſt Zife and Eloquence., By -Eloquence , I 
miean not an-artificial compoſure of words, but the gravity, 
weight, and perſwaſiveneſs of the matter contained in them. 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen hearts into a 
current Of thankfull obedience to God, than the vigorous 
refle&ion of the beams of Gods love through Feſus Chriſt up- 
on us? Was there ever ſo great an expreſſion of Love heard 
of! nay, was it poſlible to be imagined, that that God who 
perfectly hates fi, ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and 
{end his Sox into the worldto ſecure it to the ſinner, who 
doth ſo heartily repent of his ſis, as to Jeny himſelf, and 

take up his croſs and follow Chriſt / Well :. ht the Apoſtle 

ſay, Th ts a faithfull ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation , 1 Tim-1.15. 
that Feſus Chriſt came into the world of ſinmers, How 
dry and fapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Philoſo- a 
phers, compared with this Sentence ! How jejuns and unſa- 

r:5fattory are all the diſcoveries they had of God and his good- 

zeſs, in compariſon of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! 

Well might Pax! then ſay, That he deter mined to know n0- 

thing but Chriſt and him crucified. Chriſt crucified is the x Cor.2.2. 
Library which triumphant ſouls will be ſtudying in to all 

Eternity. This is the only Library.Which is the true i22e50y 

4xis, that whichcures the ſoul of all its maladres and diſtem- 
ers; other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and flatu- 

lent ; this ſettles and compoſes them; other knowledge is 

apt to ſwell men into high conceits and opinions of them- 

ſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of themſelves , 

and thereby to humility and ſobriety; Other knowledge 

leaves mens hearts as it found them; this alters them and 

makes them better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in - 

the knowledge. of Chriſt crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpecu- 

lations in the world. 

And is not this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by the 5, F. 
Scripture, that therein we can reade and converſe with all 
Hhhh theſe 
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theſe expreſſions of God*s love and goodyef,, and that in his 
own language ? Shall we admire and praiſe what we meet 
vith in Heathen Philoſophers, which is generous and hand- 
ſome ; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fulvef of the 
Scriptures, Which run over with continued expreſſions of 
that and a higer nature ? What folly is 1t to magnihe thoſe 
lean kine, the notions of Philoſophers, and to contemn the 
fat, the plenty and fulnefs of the Scriptures? If there be 
not far. more valuable and excellent diſcoveries of the Divine 
Nature and Perfe&ions ;, if there be not far more excellent 
dire&zons and rules of prattice in the ſacred Scriptures, than 
in the /ubl:meſt of all the Philoſophers, then let us leave our 
full ears, and feed upon the th. But certainly no ſober and 
rational ſpirit that puts any value upon the kxowledge of God, 
but on the ſame accoxnt that he doth prize the d:/courſes of 
any Philoſophers concerning God, he cannot but ſet a value 
ofa far higher nature on the word of God. And as the goodneſs 
of Ged is thus diſcovered in Scripture, ſo is his Fuftice and 
Holineſs : we have therein recorded the moſt remarkable 
judgements of God upon contumacious ſinners, the ſeyereſt 


PE - 


| demunciations Of a judgement to come againſt all that live in 


fin, the exacteſt preceprs of holinef in the world ;, and what 
can be deſrred more todiſcoyer the Holinef of God, than we 
find in Scripture concerning him ? If therefore acquaintance 
with the nature, p-rfettion, deſigns of fo excellent a Being as 
God is, be a thing deſirable to humane nature, we have the 
greateſt cauſe to admire the exceliency and adore the fulneſs 
of the Scriptures which gives fo large, rational, and com- 
pleat account of the Being and Arrributes of God. And 
which tends yet. more to commend the Secriprures to us, 
thoſe things which the Scripture doth moſt fully diſcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradict thoſe prime and 
common notions Which are in our xatures concerning him , 
but do exceedingly advance and improve them, and tend 
he moſt to. regulate our conceptions and apprehenſions of 
Ged , that we may not miſcarry therein , as otherwiſe 
men are apt to doe. For it being natural to men ſo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value upon thoſe ex- 
cellencies which they think themſelves moſt maſters of : 
thence 
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thence men caine to be exceedingly miſtaken in their appre- 
henſions of a Deity, ſome attributing one thing as a perfe- 
fon, another a different thing, according to their humors 
and znclinations. Thus imperious ſelf-willed men are apt 
to cry up Gods abſolute power and dominion as his greateſt 
perfettion ,, calle and ſoft-ſpirited men his patience and good- 
neſs ; ſevere and rigid men his jwftice and ſeverity : ever 
one according to his humor and temper, making. his God of 
his own complexton : and not only fo, but in things remote 
enough from being perfe&ions at all, yet becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of necelſli- 
ty they muſt bein God, as is evident in the Epicureans 
4m:eatia, by Which they exclude providence, as hath been 
already obſerved. And withall conſidering how very difh- 
cult it is for one who really believes that God is of a pare, 
juſt, and holy nature, and that he hath grievouſly offended 
him by his ſins, to believe that this God will pardon him up- 
on true repentance : It is thence neceſlary that God ſhould 
make known himſelf to the world, to prMnt our 1ſcon- 
ceptions of his nature, and to aſſure a ſuſpicious, becauſe 
guilty creature, how ready he is to pardon #niquity, tranſ- 
man ſ,to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their follies, 
and return unto himſelf. Though the light of nature may 
diftate much to us of the benignity and 799dneſs of the Di- 
vine Nature, yet it 1s hard to conceive that that ſhould diſ- 
cover further than Gods general goodneſs to ſuch as pleaſe 
him: but no foundation can be gathered thence of his rea- 
dineſs to pardon offenders, which being an aCt of grace,muft 
alone be diſcovered by his Wi/{. I cannot think the Sur, 
Moon, and Stars are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to unfold 
unto us the whole Counſel and Will of God in reference to 
mans acceptance with God upon repentance. It isnot every 
Star in the firmament can do that which the Star ' once 
did to the wiſe mer, lead them. unto Chrift. The Sun in 
the Heavens 1$NO0 Parelins to the Sun of righteouſneſs. The 
beſt Aſtronomer will never find the day-ſtar from on high in 
the reſt of his number. What St. Auſtiz ſaid of Twlles 
works, 1s true of the'whole Yolume of the Creation, There 
are admirable things tobe found 'in them : but the name of 
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world, wherein he afſures the pardor of ſt; 


to mankind by the Goſpel -of Chriſt; but life and 17mor- 
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Chrift is not legible there. The work of Redemption is not 


engraven on the werks of providence ;, if it had, a particular 
divine revelation had been unneceſlary, and the Apoſtles 
were ſent on a needleſs errand, which the world had under- 


ſtood without their Preaching, viz. That God was in Chrift 


reconciling the world anto himſelf; not 1ymputing to. men their 
treſpaſſes, and: hath commutted to them the Miniſtry of Re- 
concihation. How was the word of- reconciliation committed 
to them, if it were common:to them: with the whole frame 
of the world ? and the Apoſtles Quere elſewhere might have 
been eaſily anfwwered, How can men hear without a Preacher ? 
For then they might have known the way of ſalvation,with- 
out ay ſpecial meſſengers ſent to deliver it to them. 1 
grant that Gods long-ſuffering and patzence 1s intended to 
lead men to repentance, and that ſome general collefFions 
might be made from providence of the placabiliry of Gods 
mature, and that God never left himſelf without a witneſs of 
bis goodnefs in the world, being kind to the unthankfull, and 
doing good, ingiving rain and fruitfull ſeaſons. But though 


theſe things might ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 


apprehenſive of the guzlt of ſin,that God did not aft accord- 
ing to his greateſt ſeverity, and thereby did give men encou- 
ragement to hearken out & enquire after the true way of be- 
ing reconciled teGod;yet all thrs amounts not to a firm foun- 
dation for faith as to the remiſſion of ſr, which doth ſuppoſe 
God himſelf publiſhing an act of grace and indemnity to the 
to ſuch as truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his holy Goſpel. Now is not 
this an ineſtirzable advantage we enjoy by the Scriptures, 
that therein we underſtand what God himſelf hath difcove- 
red of his own nature and perfettons, and of his readineſs to 
pardon ſz upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Reper- 
rance, and that which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, 
hearty and ſincere obedience ? | | 

2. The Scriptures give the moſt faithfull repreſentation of 
the. ſtate and condition of the ſoul of man. The world was al- 
molt loſt in Dz/pwres concerning the ature.condition,;and im- 
mortality of the ſoul before divine revelation:was made known 


tality. 
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Chap. 6: The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted. 6 * 
tality was bronght to light by the Goſpel, and the future ſtate | 
of the ſoul of man; not diſcovered in an uncertain Platonr- S 
cal way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that 'M 
God who hath the ſupream diſpoſal of ſouls, and therefore # 
beſt knows and-underſtands them. The Scriptures plainly 
and fully reveal.a judgment to come, in Which God will judge 
the ſecrets of all hearts,when every one muſt give an account of 
himſelf unto God, and God will call men to glve an account 
of their ſtewardſhip here of all the receiprs they have had 
from him, and the expences they have been at, and the 7m:- 
' provements they have made of the zralents he put into their - 
hands. So that the Goſpel of Chriſt is the fulleſt inſtrument i 
of 4d:/covery of the certainty of the future ſtate of the ſox, | 3 
and the conditions which'abide it, upon its being diſlodged 
from the body. But this is not all which the Scriprure--diſ- 
covers as to the ſtate of the ſoul; for it is not only a pro- 
ſpetive-glaſs, reaching toits future fate, but. it is the-moſt 
faithful lookzng-glaſs,to diſcover all the ſpors and deformities 
of the ſoul! : And not only ſhews where they are, but whence F - 
they came, what thetr nature 1s, and whither they tend. The | 
trye Original of all that _ and diſcompoſure which is in [8 
the ſoul of man, is only fully and fſatisfaftorily given us in 
the Word of God, as hath been already proved. . Phe nature h 
and working of this corruption in man, had never been fo 708 
clearly manifeſted, had not the Law and W1ll of God been . li. 
diſcoyered to the world ; that is the glaſs whereby we ſee 
the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our hearts, the corrupti- 
ons of our natures ;, that ſets forth the folly of our-7mags- - 
nations, the unrulineſs of our paſſions, the diftempers of our 
wills, and the abundant deceirfulneſs; of our bearts. And 
it is hard for the moſt C—_ ſianer (one of the great- |\\j 
eſt magnitude) {ſo to trouble theſe warers, as not therein to - |S 
diſcover the greatneſs of, his own deformitzes. But that \ TRY 
which tends moſt to awaken the drowſre, ſenſeleſs ſpirits of Ws 
men, the Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of 
corruption, that the wages of-ſiz is death, and the iſſue of 
continuance in ſin. will be the everlaſting miſery of the ſol, 
in a perpetual ſeparation from the preſence of God, andaun- 
dergoing the laſhes and ſeverities of conſcience to all eterni- - 
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ty. What a great diſcovery is this of the firhfulne/5 of 


God to the world. that he ſuffers not men to undo themſelves 
without letting them know of it before-hand, that they 


-might avoid it ! God ſeeks not to exrrap mens ſouls, nor 


doth he rejoyce in the miſery and raine of his creatures, but 
fully declares to them what the conſequence and iſſue of their 
{infull praftices wall be, aſſures them ofa judgment to come, 
declares his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious ſin- 
ners., that they might not think themſelves /arprized, and 


that if they had known there had been ſo great _— In ſi. 


they would never have been ſuch fools as for the ſake of it 


to run into eternal miſery. Now Ged to prevent this,with 


the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs, hath ſhewed men 
the nature and danger of all their ſins,and asks them before- 


hand what they will do in the end thereof;whether they are 
.able to bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting burnings ? 


if not, he bids them berhink, themſelves of what they have 


donealready, and repent and amerd their lives, leſt 3niquit 
: prove their rnine, and deſtruttion overtake them,and that with- 


out remedy.Now if men have cauſe to prize and value a faith- 
full orritor,one that tenders their good, and would prevent 


.their ruine, we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value 


the Scriptures, which give us the trueft repreſentation of the 
ſtate and condition of our ſouls. 

3. The Scripture diſcovers to us the only way of pleaſing 
God and enjoying his favour. That clearly reveals the way 
( which man might have ſought for to all eternity without 
particular revelation ) whereby fins may be pardoned, and 
whatever we do may be acceptable unto God. It ſhews us 
that the ground of our acceptance with God, is through 
Chrift,, 'whom he hath made a proprtiation for the ſins of the 
world. and who alone is the rrwe and living way, whereby we 
may draw noar to God with a true heart, in Va aſſurance of 
faith, baving our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience. 
Through Chriſt we andeciland the terms on which God will 
ſhew favorr and grace to the world, and by him we have 
ground of a: mxpproiz acceſs with freedom and boldneſs ito 
God. © On his account we may hope not only for 3x 

| {ſubdue 
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ſabdue our ſins, reſiſt temptations,conquer the devil and the 
world;but having fought this good fight and finiſhed our courſe, 
by patient continuance in well doing , we may juſtly look. for 
olory, honour, and zmmortality, and that crown of righteouſ- 
neſs which 15 laid up for thoſe who wait in faith, holineſs, and 
humility for the appearance of Chrift from heaven. Now what 
things can there be of greater moment and importance for 
men to kzow, or God to reveal, than the nature of God, and 
our ſelves, the fate and condition of our ſouls, the only way 
to avoid eternal miſery and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs ! | 
The Scriptures diſcover not onely matters of emportance, Set. 7. 

but of the greateſt dep;h and myſterionſneſs, There are 2. 

- many wonderfull things in the Law of God, things we may 

admire, but are never able to comprehend. Such are the 

eternal purpoſes and decrees of God, the dofrine of the Tri- 

nity; the Incarnation of the Sor of God, and the manner of the 

eperation of the Spirit of God upon the ſouls of men, which are 

all things of great weight and moment for us to underſtand 

and believe that they are, and yet may be unſearchable to 

our reaſon, as to the particular manner of them. What 

certain ground our faith ſtands on as to theſe things, hath Book 2.ch.s. 
bezn already ſhewed, and therefore I forbear inſiſting on { 5,6,7. 
them. _ | 

The Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univer- 3. 

ſal ſatisfaftion to the minds of men; though many things 

do much exceed our apprehenſions, yet others are moſt ſuita-- 

ble to the diftates of our nature. As Origen bid Celſus ſee, 

& pn Te Ts ws Hg Taks notyals Wwyoias ag xii rev wed, C Celſ1.3. 
usrariyym 783 vuyvouures ed tvoviac W n8z0oudov whether it Was Þ+ 135-. 

not the agreeableneſs of the principles of faith with the common 

notions of humane nature , which prevailed moſt upon all 

candid and ingenuous auditors of them.. * And therefore as 

Socrates ſaid of Heraclitus his books, What he underſtood 

was excellent, and therefore he ſuppoſed that which he did 

not underſtand was ſo too : ſo ought we to ſay of the Ser:- - 

ptures., If thoſe things which are within our capacity be. ſo 

ſuitable to our natures and: reaſons, thoſe cannot. contraditt. 

our 'r7eaſo which yet are above them.: There are many 

things which the minds of men were ſufficiently aſſured = 
they. 
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tzon of the mind of God to the world. 
 Asthe marters themſelves are of an excellent nature, ſo.is 
the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scriptures ; 
and that, 

I. 1n aclear and perſpicuous manner ;, not but there may 
be ſtill ſome paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as 
being either propherical or conſiſting of ambiguous phraſes , 
or containing matters above our comprehenſion; but all thoſe 

. things which concern the terms of mans ſalvation, are de- 
livered with the greateſt evidefice and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean , What doth he 
Lord require of thee, but to doe juſtly, and to love mercy, and 

fo atk hemdly ?::h thy God? that without faith it is impoſ- 
ſible to pleaſe God ; that without holineſs none ſhall ſee the 
Lord ; that unleſs we be born again, we can never enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven ;, theſe and ſuch like things are ſo plain 
and clear, that it is nothing but mens ſhutting their eyes 
againſt the /zghr can keep them from underſtanding them ; 

God intended theſe things as direftions to men and is not he 

_able to Ipeak rmrel/zgibly when: he pleaſe? he that made the | 
tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood without an 

4 5nfallible nterpreter ? eſpecially when it is his deſign to 
make known to men the rerms of their eternal ha pineſs. 
Will God judge- men at the great day for not believing 

thoſerhirgs which they could not underitand ? Srrange, that 
| h ever 
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Chap. 6. Th: Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted: 
ever men ſhould judge the Scriptures pm in matters we- 
cefſary, when the Scriptwre accounts it fo great a judgement . 
for men not to anderſtand them. 
bid to them that are loft ;, In whom the God of this world bath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, left the light of 
the glorious Goſpel' of Chrift ſhould ſhine unto them. | Suxe 
Ler*'s door was viſible enough, if it were a judgement for the 
men of Sodom not to fee it; and the Scriptures then are 
plain and intelligible enough, ifit be ſo great a judgement not 
to underſtand them. | | 
_ 2. In @ powerfull and authoritative manner ;, as the things 
contained in Scripture do not fo much beg acceptance as 
command it ; in that the expreſſions wherein. our duty is 
concerned, are ſuch as awe mens conſciences and pierce to Heb.g.r2,x 5. 
their bearts and to their ſecree thoughts, Allthings are open- 
and naked before this Word of God; every ſecret of the mind 
and thought of the heart lies open to its ftroke and force ; it is 
quick and powerfull, ſharper then a two-eaged ſword, piercing to 
the diving a/under of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the jaynts and mar» 
row, and #5 a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. " 
| The word is a Telefcope to diſcover the great Luminaries of 
the world, the truths of higheſt concernment to the feats of 
ex, and it is ſuch a Aficroſcope as diſcovers to us the {malleſt 
Atom of our thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intent 
of the heart. And as far as this light reacheth, it comes with 
power and authority as it comes armed with the Aſajefty of 
that God who reveals it, whoſe author:it; 2xtends over the 
ſoul and conſcience of man in its molt ſecret and hidden re- 
celles. | . 
3. Inapure and unmixed manner, in all other writings 
how good ſoever, we have a great mixture of drof and gold 
together ; here is nothing but pure gold, Dian nds without 
flaws, Suns Without ſpots. The moſt current coins of the 
world have their alloyes of baſer metals , there is no ſuch W 
mixture in.divine Truths ;, as they all come from the ſame 
Author, fo they all have the ſame purity. Thereis a Vrim 
and Thummim upon the whole Scripeure, light and perfettion 
in every part of it. In the Philoſophers we may meer, it ma 
, be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer metal , amid 
I111 abundance 
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-- *  "#bundance of 4rvf and impure oare ; here we have whole 
| .weazes of gold, the ſame vern of purity and holineſs running - 
.throngh thewhole book of Scriptures. Hence 1t 15s called 
2 the form: of 'ſound words; here have been no huckFers 
.- 2 Tim-1-13. tO corrupt and mix their own 7zvextions with Divine 
TY Truths. ; : 
>| Seft. g. , 4+ Tn an uniform and agreeable manner. This I. grant'is 
"wh - * not ſufficient of it ſelf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, 
becanfe all men'do not contradict themſelves tm their wr:- 
tings. but yet here are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be cpn- 
ſidered in the agreeableneſs of the parrs of Scripture to each 
other which are not to be fonndin meer humane writings. 
i. That this dotrine was delivered by perſons who lived in 
different -ages and times from each other. Uſually one age 
. corrects anothers faults, and we are apt to pity the -:9n0- 
rante Of our predeceſſors, when it may be our'\poſtericy may 
think vs as ignorant, aswe do them. But in the facred Scr:-. 
tare we reade not one age condemning another ; 'we find 
ight ſtill increaſing in the feries: of times in Scripture, but 
'no reflettions in any time upon the #gnorance,” or weakneſs of 
the precedent ; the dimmeſt 1;ghr was fufficient for its age,and 
'was a ſtep to further diſcovery. _Owntilian gives-it as the 
teaſon ofthe great ancertainty of Grammar rules, quia non * 
Quintil.!. 1. analogia dimiſſa cielo formam loquends dedit ;, that which he 
£+ 6. wanted as to Grammer, we have as to Divine Truths; they 
aredelivered from heaven, andtherefore are always nnifarm 
and agreeable to each other. | 
2. By perſons of different intereftsin the world. God made 
choice of men of all ranks: to. be enditers of his oracles, to. 
makeit appear it was no matter of Szare policy or particular 
mtereſt which was contained in his word, which perſons of 
fuch different intereſts, could not have agreed inas they do. 
"We have Moſes, David, Solomon, perſons of royal rank, and 
quality ;, andean it be any mean thing, which theſe think It 
their glory to be periners of ? We have - 1/aiah,- Daniel and 
| Other perſons of the higheſt education and accompliſhments , 
and can it be any trivial thing which theſe imploy them- 
_ ſelves tn ? We have Amos, and other Prophers1n the old Te- 
fament, and the Apoſtles in the New, of the meaner- fort of 
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men in the world,yet all theſe joyn in'conſore together; when 


God tunes their ſpirits, all agree inthe ſame rain of divine 
rraths, and give light and harmony to each other. ED. 

3. By perſons in different plices and' conditions, ſome in 
proſderity. in their own countrey,ſome under baniſhment and 
adverſity, yet all agreeing in the ſame ſubſtance of do&trine ; 
of which no alteration we ſe was made either for the flattery 
of thoſe in power, or for avoiding miſeries and calamities. 
And under all the different diſpenſations before, under, and 
after the Law, though the management of things was 
different, yet the doQtrine and deſign was for ſubſtance the 


ſame in all. * All the different diſpenſations agree inthe ſame: 


common principles of religion; the ſame ground of acceptance 
with Ged, and obligation to duty was common to all,though 
the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ſerved might be 
different according to the ages of growth in the Church of 
God. So that this great uniformity conſidered in theſe cir- 
cumſtances,is an argument that theſe things came original- 
ly from the ſame Spzric, though conveyed through different 
inſtraments to the knowledge of the world. ” I 

5- Tu aperſmaſrve and convincing manner : and that theſe 
ways. 1. Bringing divine truths down to our capacty , 
clothing ſpiritual matter in familiar expreſſions and fimili- 
tudes, that ſo they might haye the eaſier admsſox into our 
minds. 2. Propounding things as our intereſt, which are our 


duty : thence God io frequently in Scripture, rzcommends. 


our duties to us under all thoſe zorrves which are wont to 
have the greateſt force on the minds of men ; and annexeth 
gracious promiſes toqur performance of them; and thoſe 
of the moſt weighty and concerning things. Of grace, fa- 
wour,, protettion, deliverance, audience of prayers, and eternal 
happineſs,and **theſe will not prevail with men,what motives 
will ? 3. Courting us to obedience, when he might not only 
Command us to obey but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence 
are all thoſe moſt pathetical and affettronate trains we read 
.in Screprure. .O that there were ſuch a heart within them, 


that they would fear me and keep all my commandments al ms 


that it might go well with them, and nth their childyen ajter Deur. 5. 29. 
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— —Origimes Sacra: _ BookITE 
them ! Vo unto thee Q Jeruſalem, wilt thou not be made clean 7 + 
'# "i 3:27. When ſhall it once be? Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 
'Ezck. 33-11- for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? How ſhall I give thee 
Hol. 11.8- 7,» Ephraim? how ſhall 1 deliver thee Iſrael ?: bow-ſhall I 
make thee as Admah ? how ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboitn ? mine 
; heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together. 
Mat. 23:37. O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, how often would 1 have gathered thy 
' Children together, as a hen gathereth_her chickens under hey 
wings, and ye would not ? What Majeſty.and yet what ſweet- 
neſs and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions ? What 
obſtinacy and rebellion is it in men for them to ſtand out. 
_ againſt God, when he thus comes dawn from his throne of 
Majeſty and woves rebellious ſizners_ ta _retiirn unto him. 
. that they may be pardoned ? Such a matchleſs and -unparal- 
lePd ſtrain of Rhecorick, is there in the Scripture, far above 
the art and inſinuations of the moſt admired Oratars. Thus 
we. ſee the. peculiar excellency of the manner wherein the 
mattexs contained in Scripture are revealed tous : thus we 
| have confidered the excellency of the Scripture, as it is a 
diſcovery of Gods mind to the world. | 
The Scriptures may be conſidered as a rule of Iife, or as a 
Law of God which is given for the Government of the lives 
of m1en, and therein the excellency of it lies in the nature 
of the duties, and the encouragements to the prattice of 
them. | 
1. In the nature of the duties. required, which are moſt 
becoming God to require, moſt” reaſonable. for us to per- 
form. ; : 
1. Moſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to-the: Divine nature, the zmnitation of which 
in our aCtions is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of 
him in his goodneſs andholineſs, by our conſtant endeavors 
of zortifying ſin .arid growing in grace and piety. In his 
grace and mergy by our kinaneſs to all men, forgiving the 
'sjuries men do unto us, doing good unto our greateſt enemies. 
\ In his juſtice and equity, by ; Lone we would be done by, and 
* keeping a canſcience void. of offence towards God and-towards. 
men, Thefirſt takes in the duties of the POIIFIEY the 
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Auties of the ſecond Table. All as of piety toward? God,, 


- are a part of 7ſt ice ;, for as Twlly ſaith, Quid alind eft pie- 
tus niſi jaſtitia adverfus Deos ? and 10 our loving God with our 
whole hearts, our cntire and-ſincere obedience to bis will; is. 

art of natural juſkice , for thereby we.do but render unto 


God that-which 15 his due from us as we are his-creatares.. We. 


=e then the whole duty of man, the fearing God and keeping, 
bis Commandments, Bs as necellary a part of Fuſtice, as the. 
rendring to every man his ow 1s.. | 
2. They are moſt reaſoxable for us to perform,..in that 
1. Kel:gion-1s not only a fervice of. the reaſonable faculzies 
which are employed the moſt in-1t,. the commands of the 
Scripture reaching the heart moſt, and the ſerwice required 
being a ſpiritual ſervice, not lying in meats and drinks, Or 
any .outward obſervations, but in a ſanCtified temper of hearr. 
and ind, which diſcovers itſelf in the courſe of a- Chri- 
ftians life : but 2. The ſervice it ſelf of Religion is reaſina- 


ble; the commands of the Goſpel are ſuch, as no mans reaſon 


which conſiders them., can-doubt of the exce//excy of them. 


All 1atural worſhip 1s founded from the diftates of nature, all 


inftituted-worſhip on Gods revealed will ; and it. is one of the 
prime di#ares of nature,that God muſt be uniyerſally obey- 
ed. Beſides, God requiresnothing but what is apparently 
mans zxtereſt to do; God p__ nothing but what will 
deſtroy him if hedoth it ; fo that the commands of the Seri- 
ptures are very juſt and reafonable. 


2. The encouragements are more than to 


the difficulty of obedience. Gods commands are in themfelves 
eaſie, and moſt ſanitable to our netzres. What. more rational ' 
for a creature than to obey his Maker ? All the diffexlty of © 
Religion ariſeth from the —_— of nature. Now God to . 


encourage men to. conquer t 


e difficulties ari_ thence, 
hath propounded the ſtrongeſt wvrives, and malt 


pgevall- 


ing arguments tO obedience. . Such are the conſiderations of = 


Gods love and goodneſs manifeſted to theworld by ſending his 
Son into-it to-drefor. ſrmers, and to give them-an example 
which they are to follow, and by his readineſs through hun : 
to.pardon rhe ſins, and accept the perſons. of ſuch who ſo.re- 
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mr 'a: to wth; inbimgand by his promiſes of grace to 
aſſet them in the wreflarg with the enemies of their ſalvaris 
on. And to all thefs add oe and anconceivable 
reward which God hath promiſed to all thoſe who fincere- 
. ty obey him; and by theſe things we ſee how much the e-- 
 Conragements Over-weigh the difficulties, and that none 
. can make the lepſt pretence that thereis not motive ſuffici- 
ent to down-weigh the troubles which attend the exerciſe 
of obedience to the will of God. So that weſee what a pe- 
culiar exceltency there is in the Scriprures as a rule of life, 
above all a” ere of.meer Moraliſts, the foundation of 
obedience deing laid deeper in-mansobligation to ſerve his * 
Maker, the prattice of obedience being carried higher in 
_ thoſe moſt holy preceprs which are in Scriptare, the reward 
of obedience being incomparably greater than what men are 
able to conceive, mach leſs-to promiſe or beſtow. 
-* The excellexcy of the Scripeures appears as they contain 
 inthem 'a Covenant of Grace, or the tranſattions between 
God and Mz in order to his eternal happineſs. The more 
memorable any tranſattions are, the more valuable are any 
utbimrick records of them. The Scriptures contain in them 
the agna-Charta of Heaven, an Att of pardon with the 
Royal aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of good-will from 
God towards menzand can we then {et too great a value on 
that which contains all the remarkable paſſages between 
God and the ſouls of men, -in-order to their felic:ry. fromthe 
begitming of the world? Can we think, ſince there is a 
God tn the world of infinite goodneſs, that he ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind to periſh inevitably without his propourding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal miſery ? Is Ged ſo good to men 
as to this-preſent-tife ; and can we think, if mansſoul be im- 
mortal, as we: have-proved it is, that he ſhould wholly neg- 
1e& apy offer bf !gaato:men as to-:their eternal welfuere ? 
Orivitpoſlible to:imagine that »a ſhould be happy in ano- 
_ ther worlMl gd grew. it, and preſcribing con- 
ditions in-oftier toit? If fo, then this happineſs is no free, 
gift of God, unleſshe hath the beftowing-and yoni ofit? 
and nan isno/rationd agent, unlets a reward ſuppoſe conditi- 
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WF - Chap. 6. 7he Divine Authority of 
4 ons to be performed in order totheobtaining it ;;or man may 
be bound to conditions which werenever required of .hiin:; 
orif they mult be required, then thereniuſt be @Yrenehetion 
of Geds will, whereby he doth require them : And'iffo, then 


C 


reaſon can we have 'to —_ that ſuch Records, if once 
extant, *{hould not continue tl ; efpecially:ſince the: ſame 
goodneſs of God ts engaged to preſerve fuch Records, which 


Records extant ſomewhere in the world of theſe grand 
tranfattions between God: and mens ;/o#/s , our. buſineſs is 
-brought'to a period; for what other Records are there in'the 
world that can in the leaſt v/e with the' Scriptures, as'to'the 

_ giving ſo juſt an uccomnr of all the #ran/aftions between God 
and'menfrom the forndation of the worfd? Which gives us 

| all the eps ., methods and; ways whereby God hath made 
\. _ known his 272d and will to'the world, inorder to.mans 
eternal Salvation. It remains only then . that we adore and 
-mapnifie the goodneſs of God in "Making known his-#l to 
ns, and that we {ſet a-valze and efteem on the Scriptures, 'as 
*on the \only authentick Inſtruments of that Grand Charter of 


' Peace, which God- hath revealed in order to mans Eternal 
Happineſs. ; HT SY | 
8 F ELECT ON : 


' A Catalogue of ſome Books Printed for Henry Mert- 
lock at the Phenix in St-PauPs Church-Yard: 


Rational «:count of the Grounds of Proteſtant \Relegion; 
 £ 3 beingaV, Ce 6 DR Archb:ſbop of Canterbu- 
Tie?s Relation of a Conference, &c:from the pretended anſwer of 
T. C. wherein the true grounds of Faith are cleared, and the 

-. falſe diſcovered ; the Church of England Vindicared from the 
Imputation of Schiſm, and the maſt Imyortant particular Con- 
 troverſies between us and thoſe of the Chureh of Rome, through» 
' by examined, by Edw. Stillingfleet, D.'D. Folio. 


there are-ſome Records extant of the trankattions between: . 
- "God and may, in order to his eternal happineſs : For what 


at firft did cauſe them to-be indicted ? Suppofing then ſuch 


be Scriptures aſſertedox,_ + 
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